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THE  PURPOSE 

OOHE  purpose  of  the  American  Peace 
LO    Society  shall  be  to  promote  perma- 
nent  international   p>eace   through 
justice;  and  to  advance  in  every  proper 
way  the  general  use  of  conciliation,  arbi- 
tration, judicial  methods,  and  other  peace- 
ful means  of  avoiding  and  adjusting  differ- 
ences among  nations,  to  the  end  that  right 
shall  rule  might  in  a  law-governed  world. 
'—Constitution  of  the 
American  Peace  Society 
Article  II. 
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been  started. 

It  has  spent  its  men  and  its  money  in  arousing 
the  thoughts  and  the  consciences  of  statesmen  to  the 
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women  everywhere  to  the  gifts  which  America  can 
bring  to  the  altar  of  a  Governed  World. 


Its  claim  upon  you  is  that  of  an  organization  which 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  rij^ht  think- 
ing in  the  United  States  for  nearly  a  century  ;  which 
is  today  the  defender  of  the  principles  of  law,  of 
judicial  settlement,  of  arbitration,  of  international 
conferences,  of  right-mindedness,  and  of  understand- 
ing among  the  Powers.  It  publishes  Advocate  of 
Peace,  the  first  in  point  of  time  and  the  widest  cir- 
culated peace  magazine  in  the  world. 

It  is  supported  entirely  by  the  free  and  generous 
gifts,  large  and  small,  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
its  work.  It  has  never  received  a  dollar  from  State, 
city,  or  nation. 

It  is  the  American  Peace  Society,  with  its  head- 
quarters in  Boston  for  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
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incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  since 
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Suggestions  for  a  Governed  World 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  May  27, 1921) 


THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  its  founders— pre- 
cepts which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  past  hundred  years — 
recurs,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord 
abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its  own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their 
feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and  a  war- 
torn  world : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment 
of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective  if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct 
governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are 
equally  applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations" ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  international  law,  relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happi- 
ness and  safety" ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon 
which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must  be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as 
"justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its 
greatest  of  wars ;  conscious  that  permanent  relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of 
morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct 
of  nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States, 
as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member  thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American 
Peace  Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  to  suggest, 
as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  International 
agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations, 
to  meet  at  stated  intervals,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  first  two  conferences  of  The 
Hague;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  confer- 
ences ;  to  invite  accredited  institutions  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  international  law,  to 
prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to 
the  conferences ;  in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and 
clarify,  extend  and  advance,  the  rules  of 
international  law,  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  permanent  establishment  and 
the  successful  administration  of  justice 
between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
a  conference  for  the  advancement  of  in- 
ternational law ;  to  provide  for  its  organi- 
zation outside  of  the  domination  of  any 
one  nation  or  any  limited  group  of  nations ; 
to  which  conference  every  nation  recog- 
nizing, accepting,  and  applying  interna- 
tional law  in  its  relations  with  other 
nations  shall  be  invited  and  in  which  all 
shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of 
equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative 
Council  to  be  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  accredited  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  in  which  the  conference 


for  the  advancement  of  international  law 
convenes;  which  representatives  shall,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common 
interests  of  the  nations  during  the  inter- 
val between  successive  conferences ;  and  to 
provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative 
Council  shall,  according  to  diplomatic 
usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  country  in  which  the  conference 
convenes ; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrative  Council  from  among 
Its  members,  which  shall  meet  at  short, 
regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  be  elected  by  its  members; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the 
result  of  its  labors  to  the  Administrative 
Council ; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative 
Council,  having  considered  the  report  of 
the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their 
respective  governments,  together  with 
their  collective  or  individual  opinions,  and 
that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  from  the  gov- 
ernments which  they  represent. 


IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative 
Council  to  appoint,  outside  its  own  mem- 
bers, an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the 
conference  for  the  advancement  of  inter- 
national law,  or  the  nations  shall  from 
time  to  time  prescribe;  and  to  provide 
that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Administrative  Council ; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  report  to  the  Administrative 
Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To  empower  the  Administrative 
Council  to  appoint  other  committees  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties  as  the  na- 
tions in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall 
find  it  desirable  to  Impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  as- 
sist the  Administrative  Council,  the  advis- 
ory committee,  or  other  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  in  the  performance 
of  their  respective  duties  whenever  the 
appointment  of  such  technical  advisers 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  request  for  the 
appointment  of  such  experts  may  be  made 
by  the  conference  for  the  advancement  of 
international  law  or  by  the  Administra- 
tive Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation 
and  friendly  composition  wherever  feasi- 
ble and  practicable,  in  their  own  disputes, 
and  to  urge  their  employment  whenever 
feasible  and  practicable,  in  disputes  be- 
tween other  nations. 

VIII.  To  organize  a  Commission  of  In- 
quiry of  limited  membership,  which  may 
be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dispute,  to 
which  commission  they  may  refer,  for 
investigation  and  report,  their  differences 
of  an  international  character,  unless  they 
are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful 
settlement ;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain 
from  any  act  of  force  against  one  another 
pending  the  investigation  of  the  commis- 
sion and  the  receipt  of  its  report;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report 
as  their  respective  interests  may  seem  to 
them  to  demand;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry shall  submit  its  report  to  the  na- 
tions in  controversy  for  their  action,  and 
to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  in- 
formation. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation 
of  limited  membership,  with  power  on 
behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to  add  to 
its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report 
upon  such  questions  of  a  non-justiciable 
character,  the  settlement  whereof  is  not 
otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council 


of  Conciliation,  either  by  the  powers  in 
dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council; 
and  to  provide  that. 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  trans- 
mit its  proposals  to  the  nations  in  dispute, 
for  such  action  as  they  may  deem  advisa- 
ble, and  to  the  Council  of  Administration 
for  its  information. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  inter- 
national character  not  otherwise  provided 
for  and,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  to  submit  them  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  adjusted  upon 
a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature  may  likewise  be  referred  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  when  the 
parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their 
differences  settled  by  judges  of  their  own 
choice,  appointed  for  the  occasion. 

XI.  To  set  up  an  international  court  of 
justice  with  obligatory  jurisrt  ction,  to 
which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplomacy  to 
adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature,  all  States  shall  have  direct  ac- 
cess— a  court  whose  decisions  shall  bind 
the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all 
parties  to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the 
States  in  controversy  may  submit,  by 
special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the 
scope  of  obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the 
obligatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  by  framing 
rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law,  to  be 
applied  by  the  court  for  the  decision  of 
questions  which  fall  either  beyond  its 
present  obligatory  jurisdiction  or  which 
nations  have  not  hitherto  submitted  to 
judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international 
law  as  a  rule  of  law  for  the  decision  of 
all  questions  involving  its  principles,  and 
outwardly  to  apply  international  law  to 
all  questions  arising  between  and  among 
all  nations,  so  far  as  they  involve  the 
Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  sub- 
jects adequate  instructions  in  their  inter- 
national obligations  and  duties,  as  well 
as  in  their  rights  and  pi-erogatives : 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render 
such  instruction  effective;  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  which  shall 
persuade  in  the  future,  where  force  has 
failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observ- 
ance of  those  standards  of  honor,  moral- 
ity, and  justice  which  obtain  between  and 
among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and 
through  which  alone,  peace  between  na- 
tions may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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EDITORIALS 


THIS  SOCIETY 

THE  index  to  volume  86  of  the  Advo- 
cate OF  Peace,  1924,  is  now  avail- 
able and  can  be  had  by  writing  to  the 
Editor. 


Volume  87  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace 
begins  with  this  number.  The  appearance 
of  the  magazine  is  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  of 
our  readers. 


A  few  days  ago  we  wrote  to  a  friend  a 
letter  in  which  we  said :  "To  go  after  this 
business  in  the  right  way,  we,  of  course, 
need  more  money.  For  example,  we  need 
very  much  the  wherewithal  to  buy  articles 
from  the  right  persons  relating  to  these 
matters.  But  all  of  this  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  as  well  as  I.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  do  the  work;  but  to  be  worried 
constantly  because  of  limited  finances  is 
withering." 

We  say  this  man  was  a  "friend."  Here's 
the  proof.  He  replied  saying :  "As  a  con- 
tribution toward  a  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  'articles  from  the  right  persons  relating 
to  these  matters,'  a  publication  fund,  to 
which  I  hope  others  will  also  contribute, 
I  enclose  check  to  the  order  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  for  $150.00." 

The  Advocate  of  Peace  should  be  able 
to  command  the  best  work  of  the  best  pens 
of  the  world.  This  work  can  be  had — for 
a  little  money. 


A  POSSIBLE  FORWARD  STEP  FOR 
OUR  UNITED  STATES 

THE  suggestion  that  the  United  States 
should  favor  the  calling  of  a  Third 
Hague  Peace  Conference  brings  a  ray  of 
hope — we  dare  to  believe  more  than  a  ray 
of  hope — for  the  men  and  women  who 
have  consistently  supported  American 
principles  of  foreign  policy,  principles 
pleaded  for  through  the  years  by  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

In  America  there  are  many  persons  of 
many  minds.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  that  portion  of  our  public  opinion  in- 
terested in  our  foreign  policies.  There 
are  men  and  women — good  and  true — 
who  believe  that  our  America  should  Join 
the  League  of  Nations.  Others,  equally 
praiseworthy,  believe  that  we  should  not 
join,  but  that  we  should  co-operate  with 
it  iu  every  possible  way  consistent  with 
our  traditions  and  supreme  law.  Still 
others,  likewise  able  and  sincere,  believe 
that  we  should  ignore  the  League  of  Na- 
tions utterly.  There  are  also  a  variety  of 
views  about  our  duty  to  join  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice. 

But  among  all  classes  there  is  a  general 
insistence  that  our  foreign  policies  should 
be  conducted  in  a  way  consonant  with  our 
historical  faiths,  those  basic  principles 
upon  which  our  American  institutions 
have  been  built. 

There  is  no  reason  for  ignorance  about 
these  basic  American  things.    Our  achieve- 
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ments  as  a  people  have  been  possible  be- 
cause we  have  followed  with  no  little  con- 
sistency the  lights  set  before  us  by  men 
vitally  concerned  for  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  justice.  We  have  thus  come 
to  believe  that  successful  government 
must  lie  midway  between  too  much  and 
too  little  control.  We  believe  in  the  sa- 
credness  of  contracts.  We  pay  allegiance 
to  laws  rather  than  to  men,  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  shall  of  necessity  obey  no 
man  except  according  to  law.  With  us 
democracy  means  a  maximum  of  ordered 
life  with  a  minimum  of  coercion,  which 
means  a  minimum  of  central  government 
and  a  maximum  of  self-government.  We 
look  upon  public  office  as  a  public  trust, 
and  upon  government  as  deriving  its 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  people. 
We  believe  in  the  principle  of  the  open 
door — in  other  words,  of  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  In  the  past  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  urge  of  expansion  in  North 
America,  in  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean ;  but  we  are  now  no  longer  concerned 
with  extending  our  boundaries.  We  have 
permitted  ourselves  to  protest,  directly  or 
indirectly,  against  what  appeared  to  us  to 
be  gross  inhumanity  by  other  peoples. 
We  have  since  1833  held  that  foreign 
Powers  shall  not  extend  their  colonies  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  have  culti- 
vated co-operation  with  the  other  repub- 
lics of  our  western  world — developed,  in- 
deed, a  doctrine  of  Pan  Americanism. 
We  have  pleaded  for  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  We  have,  from  the  beginning  of 
our  nation,  stood  firmly  against  any  per- 
manent alliance  with  a  foreign  Power, 
and  done  our  best  to  avoid  entangling 
ourselves  unnecessarily  in  European  poli- 
tics. For  this  reason  we  have  adopted  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  in  foreign 
affairs  except  to  protect  American  lives 
and  property.  We  have  extended  recog- 
nition to  revolutionary  governments  when 
such  governments  have  met  our  views  of 


right  behavior  and  democracy.  And  then, 
more  important,  we  believe,  than  any  of 
these,  our  people  have  always  been  willing 
to  extend  international  co-operation  for 
the  promotion  of  justice  under  law  with- 
out any  sanction  of  force.  Such  may  be 
said  to  be  the  outstanding  political  prin- 
ciples of  our  America.  Of  them  all  the 
last  has  been  and  is  the  most  important 
foundation  stone  of  our  foreign  policies. 
It  is  out  of  such  a  background  that 
President  Coolidge  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, December  3,  reverted  to  the  impor- 
tance of  international  law.  The  President 
said: 

"Our  country  should  also  support  ef- 
forts which  are  being  made  toward  the 
codification  of  international  law.  We  can 
look  more  hopefully,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  research  and  studies  that  are  likely  to 
be  productive  of  results,  to  a  co-operation 
among  representatives  of  the  bar  and 
members  of  international  law  institutes 
and  societies,  than  to  a  conference  of  those 
who  are  technically  representative  of  their 
respective  governments,  although,  when 
projects  have  been  developed,  they  must 
go  to  the  governments  for  their  approval. 
These  expert  professional  studies  are  go- 
ing on  in  certain  quarters,  and  should 
have  our  constant  encouragement  and  ap- 
proval." 

What  Senator  William  E.  Borah  has  to 
say  upon  the  foreign  policies  of  our  coim- 
try  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  world 
just  now  from  the  fact  that,  as  successor 
to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  he  is  just  entering 
upon  what  promises  to  be  a  long  career 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Eelations  of  the  Senate.  Nearly  two 
years  ago  Senator  Borah  introduced,  in 
the  fourth  session  of  the  Sixty-seventh 
Congress,  a  resolution  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  civilization  has  been  marked  in 
its  upward  trend  out  of  barbarism  into  its 
present  condition  by  the  development  of 
law  and  courts  to  supplant  methods  of 
violence  and  force.  In  this  resolution  he 
went  on  to  say  that  the  genius  of  civiliza- 
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tion  has  discovered  but  two  methods  of 
compelling  tlie  settlement  of  human  dis- 
putes, namely,  law  and  war,  and  there- 
fore, in  any  plan  for  the  compulsory  set- 
tlement of  international  controversies,  we 
must  chose  between  war  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  process  of  law  on  the  other.  In 
the  light  of  this  he  proposed:  "That  a 
code  of  international  law  of  peace,  based 
upon  equality  and  justice  between  nations, 
amplified  and  expanded  and  adapted  and 
brought  down  to  date,  should  be  created 
and  adopted." 

In  an  address  delivered  in  Philadelphia 
December  17,  1934,  Mr.  Borah,  returning 
to  this  theme,  said : 

"The  scheme  to  outlaw  war  involves 
three  leading  propositions:  First,  the 
creation  of  a  body  of  international  law — 
the  amplification  and  codification  of  in- 
ternational law.  It  involves  the  going  as 
far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  at  this  time 
in  reducing  international  relations  to  es- 
tablished rules  of  conduct — to  bring  inter- 
national affairs  under  the  reign  of  law." 

Mr.  Borah's  other  propositions  were  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  judicial 
tribimal  with  jurisdiction  and  power  to 
decide  and  determine  all  controversies  in- 
volving a  construction  of  international 
law  or  treaties,  and  the  provision  that  such 
a  body  of  international  law  shall  not  rec- 
ognize war  in  any  way  as  a  legitimate  in- 
stitution for  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

Clearly,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  our  Senate  look 
forward  to  an  international  conference, 
probably  successive  conferences,  for  the 
extension  of  the  rule  of  international  law. 
Such  conferences,  of  course,  would  be  in 
continuation  of  the  first  two  conferences 
at  The  Hague. 

Confirmation  of  the  importance  of  this 
work  comes  to  us  just  now  from  an  inter- 
esting  source.      In    a   syndicated    attack 


upon  certain  aspects  of  British  policy,  Mr. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  says: 

"But  in  the  long  run,  the  powers,  if 
they  are  not  to  face  destruction,  will  be 
compelled  to  set  up  an  international  or 
more  properly  a  supernational  legislature 
and  tribunal.  And  what  is  more,  they 
must  set  it  up  in  earnest,  not  merely  make 
speeches  about  it  and  then  take  no  notice 
of  it",  which  is  what  has  been  done  hitherto. 

"But  they  must  set  up  a  legislature  and 
tribunal,  and  they  must  set  the  example 
and  convince  the  world,  and  create  con- 
fidence throughout  the  world  that  the  de- 
cisions of  that  tribunal  will  be  accepted  by 
the  great  powers  and  its  laws  will  be 
obeyed  by  them.'* 

Friends  of  the  League  of  Nations  could 
easily  stand  upon  this  ground.  Indeed, 
the  advisory  committee  of  jurists  who 
drafted  the  plan  for  a  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice — all  friends  of 
the  League  of  Nations — adopted  and  rec- 
ommended a  resolution  calling  for  a  new 
conference  of  the  nations  in  continuation 
of  the  first  two  conferences  at  The  Hague. 
The  distinguished  jurists  clearly  saw  the 
importance  of  restating  the  established 
rules  of  international  law,  of  amending, 
of  reconciling,  of  declaring  and  accepting 
rules  of  international  law.  They  were 
"Convinced  that  the  security  of  States 
and  the  well-being  of  peoples  urgently  re- 
quire the  extension  of  the  empire  of  law 
and  the  development  of  all  international 
agencies  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice." 

Interesting  fact,  at  this  moment  there  is 
a  committee,  set  up  under  a  vote  passed 
by  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  working  upon  this  very  problem 
of  advancing  international  law;  also,  at 
this  time  the  American  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law  is  meeting  in  Lima,  Peru,  for 
the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  draft  con- 
ventions as  a  first  step  toward  the  codifi- 
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cation  of  international  law  for  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Thus  the  suggestion  by  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott  seems  pertinent  and  worthy 
of  special  consideration  just  now.  Dr. 
Scott  has  been  Solicitor  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  State.  He  was  technical  delegate 
to  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference, 
and  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  of 
1918-19.  He  is  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  International  Law.  He 
has  long  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  International  Law  and  as 
editor-in-chief  of  the  American  Journal 
of  International  Law.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  books  on  international  law 
and  the  editor  of  many  others.  Experi- 
ence, unusual  intelligence  and  industry 
entitle  this  man's  views  to  respect  and 
consideration.  Friends  of  peace  every- 
where will  do  well  to  read  with  no  little 
care  this  authoritative  resume  of  The 
Hague  conferences  and  of  the  relations 
between  those  conferences  and  the  imme- 
diate challenge  to  take  up  once  more  the 
promotion  of  that  international  law  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  peace  of  justice 
between  nations. 


ANOTHER  CREATIVE  INTER- 
NATIONAL WORK 

nPHE  labor  in  behalf  of  the  codification 
-*-  of  international  law  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  another  hopeful  fact.  It 
is  hopeful,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is 
making  use  of  familiar  machinery.  The 
learned  jurists  meeting  at  The  Hague  in 
July,  1920,  proposed  successive  confer- 
ences at  stated  intervals  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  First  and  the  Second  Hague 
conferences.  As  a  means  of  facilitating 
the  work  of  these  conferences,  the  jurists 
proposed  that  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law,  the  Union  Juridique 
Internationale,    the    International     Law 


Association,  and  the  Iberian  Institute  of 
Comparative  Law  be  invited  to  prepare 
projects  for  the  work  of  the  conferences. 

Here  were  men — Root,  Phillimore, 
Loder,  Descamps,  and  the  rest — who 
dared  to  advise  the  use  of  existing  ma- 
chinery for  the  advancement  of  a  great 
cause.  Furthermore,  they  contented  them- 
selves by  proposing  the  elaboration  of 
familiar  tradition.  They  favored,  not 
dissociated  schemes,  with  their  conflicts, 
but  rather  the  development  of  aims  and 
means  at  hand.    They  were  statesmen. 

There  were  statesmen  at  the  Fifth  Pan 
American  Congress  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  for  there  it  was  resolved  to  set  up 
a  congress  of  jurists  with  headquarters  at 
Eio  de  Janeiro,  this  congress  of  jurists  to 
consist  of  two  delegates  to  be  appointed 
by  each  government  of  the  American  re- 
publics. Recalling  that  the  commission 
of  jurists  meeting  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  had 
heretofore  appointed  subcommittees,  the 
conference  recommended  that  these  sub- 
committees be  re-established  and  put  to 
work.  Committees  have  been  set  up  for 
the  study  of  the  comparative  civil  law  in 
its  relation  to  private  international  law, 
the  codification  of  public  international 
law,  all  to  the  end  that  the  resolutions  of 
the  commission  of  jurists  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  sixth  international  confer- 
ence of  American  States,  in  order  that,  if 
approved,  they  may  be  communicated  to 
the  respective  governments  for  ratifica- 
tion and  incorporated  in  conventions. 
The  American  Institute  of  International 
Law  is  at  the  time  of  this  writing  prepar- 
ing an  American  code  of  international 
law  as  an  aid  to  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion of  jurists.  The  governing  board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  upon  the  in- 
itiative of  Secretary  Hughes,  has  invited 
the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law  to  do  this  work,  upon  which  it  is  now 
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engaged  in  the  city  of  Lima,  Peru.  The 
recommendations  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  international  committee  of 
jurists  at  its  meeting  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1925. 

Thus  there  is  every  prospect  that  there 
is  to  be  a  codification  of  international  law 
for  the  Pan  American  States.  The  hope 
here  is  that  it  represents  an  evolution  of 
existing  aims  and  means.  Back  in  1906 
the  republics  of  America,  the  United 
States  included,  set  up  a  commission  of 
jurists  for  the  purpose  of  codifying  inter- 
national law.  This  commission  held  a 
prehminary  meeting  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1912,  where  the  methods  to  be  employed 
were  determined.  The  work  of  codifying 
both  public  and  private  international  law 
was  then  divided  among  six  committees, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  are  to  be  re-estab- 
lished. It  was  the  war  that  interfered 
with  the  work  of  these  committees.  Thus, 
with  the  aid  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law,  and  the 
revived  committees,  the  commission  of 
jurists  will  be  able  to  agree  upon  a  num- 
ber of  conventions  for  the  codifications  of 
a  large  portion  of  public  and  private 
American  international  law.  The  com- 
mission will  then  be  in  position  to  make 
definite  recommendations  to  the  Sixth 
Conference  of  the  American  Nations  in 
Havana,  Cuba,  1926.  There  will  remain 
then  only  the  ratification  by  the  various 
governments  to  put  such  a  code  into  effect. 

Here  is  an  international  work  of  a  high 
order.  The  welfare  of  the  two  hand- 
maidens of  peace,  law  and  justice,  is  be- 
ing looked  after  with  scientific  care.  The 
methods  employed  are  consonant  with  the 
best  traditions  of  American  statesman- 
ship. There  is  no  evidence  here  of  char- 
lantry,  of  any  attempt  to  shackle  the  inde- 
pendence or  to  impair  the  sovereignty  of 
any  nation.     It  is  reasonable  to  expect. 


within  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
time,  that  we  shall  see  on  this  hemisphere 
an  agency  abundantly  qualified  not  only 
to  codify  existing  international  law  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  but  to  promote  pro- 
gressively rules  governing  the  conduct  of 
American  States. 

It  is  our  opinion  also  that  out  of  this 
work  we  shall  have  an  independent  inter- 
national court  of  justice,  qualified  to  ap- 
ply international  conventions,  whether 
general  or  particular,  the  common  law  of 
this  hemisphere,  the  general  principles  of 
law  recognized  by  civilized  nations,  and 
the  judicial  decisions  already  rendered. 

In  other  words,  our  American  States 
are  at  this  moment  putting  themselves  in 
the  way  of  restating  the  established  rules 
of  international  law,  of  altering  existing 
international  law,  and  of  developing  new 
international  law  as  exigencies  may  re- 
quire. Furthermore,  we  may  reasonably 
believe,  they  are  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  Pan  American  court  of  international 
justice. 

The  hope  that  these  things  are  to  be 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  work  in  their  be- 
half is  being  done  in  a  manner  agreeable 
to  all  the  nations  concerned,  by  qualified 
persons,  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  a  deeply  felt  need. 


JAPAN 


THE  friendly  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  will  not  be 
disturbed  because  a  harebrained  Japanese 
youth  was  found  with  a  dagger  near  the 
former  American  embassy  in  Tokyo.  We 
shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  seriously 
ruffled  because  the  Japanese  Government 
may  decline  our  offer  to  send  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  to  Yokohama  after  the  proposed 
maneuvers  in  Hawaiian  waters  in  1925. 
If  we  have  a  modicum  of  sense  left  in  this 
country,  and  we  believe  that  we  have  an 
average  amoimt  of  sense,  we  shall  not  talk, 
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much  less  act,  with  any  excitement  what- 
soever. In  our  relations  with  Japan, 
there  is  only  one  thing  needed  just  now, 
and  that  is  friendship. 

If  we  can  carry  on  navy  maneuvers  in 
the  Pacific  without  alienating  the  friend- 
ship of  Japan,  we  see  no  objections  to  the 
maneuvers.  Any  one  who  believes  that 
the  United  States  should  have  a  navy 
must  in  all  honesty  grant  the  navy  the 
privilege  of  educating  itself.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  navy,  we  must  have  a  good  navy. 
Any  other  kind  of  a  navy  would  be  a  trav- 
esty. We  understand  that  the  American 
Government  has  explained  to  Japan  the 
reasons  for  the  proposed  maneuver  in  the 
Pacific. 

Our  own  feeling  is  that  these  maneuvers 
are  ill-timed,  whatever  our  motives, 
Japan  is  just  recovering  from  the  blow 
of  our  exclusion  law.  She  has  just  passed 
through  a  most  sorrowful  earthquake. 
Her  feelings  are  naturally  sensitive. 
Without  any  technical  knowledge  of  our 
navy,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  maneu- 
vers, if  maneuvers  there  must  be,  would  be 
better  conducted  just  now  in  the  Atlantic, 
say,  off  the  shores  of  New  Jersey. 

Common  sense,  business,  our  own  inter- 
ests, in  every  way  demand  the  continua- 
tion and  deepening  of  the  spirit  of  friend- 
ship between  this  country  and  Japan. 
There  is  no  reason  for  exaggerating  in 
our  minds  the  effect  of  our  exclusion  act 
upon  the  people  of  our  neighbor.  Giro 
Masuda,  one  of  the  leading  business  men 
of  Japan,  now  visiting  in  America,  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  our  exclusion  act 
has  no  effect  upon  Japan's  econdmic  con- 
dition. He  adds  that  it  is  not  considered 
very  serious  by  the  masses  of  his  country. 
He  says:  "All  it  means  is  that  150  Jap- 
anese are  barred  from  entering  your  coun- 
try each  year."  The  protests  in  Japan 
have  come  only  from  a  few  persons.  He 
added  that  there  is  no  concern  in  business 
(Hrcles  of  Japan  over  the  coming  Ameri- 


can naval  maneuvers  in  the  Pacific.  He 
pointed  out  that  his  company  had  just 
floated  a  $15,000,000  bond  issue,  which 
was  oversubscribed  in  this  country.  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  yen,  which 
had  been  stabilized  at  38  cents,  probably 
will  start  on  the  road  to  paj-ity  at  50 
cents  in  the  late  spring.  Evidently,  here 
is  an  intelligent  gentleman. 

These  views  from  a  distinguished  visit- 
ing Japanese  seem  to  be  quite  in  accord 
with  the  views  held  by  our  own  govern- 
ment. Our  Administration  has  been  care- 
ful to  point  out  that  there  is  no  emergency 
existing  between  our  two  countries.  Sec- 
retary Hughes  has  taken  the  pains  to  say 
that  the  appointment  of  Tsuneo  Matsu- 
daira  as  the  next  Japanese  Ambassador  to 
Washington  is  most  acceptable  to  this 
government.     Mr.  Hughes  said : 

"Not  only  is  Mr.  Matsudaira  a  diplomat 
of  most  distinguished  service,  but  Japan 
has  paid  us  a  signal  honor  in  selecting  as 
her  ambassador  to  this  post  a  man  who 
through  himself  and  his  wife  represents 
two  of  the  most  important  and  historic- 
ally famous  families  of  the  empire. 

"I  am  convinced  that  we  can  look  for- 
ward now  to  the  most  cordial  relations 
with  Japan  and  that  these  relations  will 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  mission  of 
Mr.  Matsudaira." 

In  his  message  to  Congress  President 
Coolidge  said:  "At  no  period  in  the  past 
twelve  years  have  our  foreign  relations 
been  in  such  a  satisfactory  condition  as 
they  are  at  the  present  time."  Surely, 
Mr.  Coolidge  was  not  speaking  exclusively 
of  Europe. 

There  should  be  no  ground  for  fear  of 
any  estrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  One  of  our  leading 
authorities  in  Washington  assures  us  that 
there  is  nothing  unusual  going  on  in 
Japan  indicative  of  aggressive  military 
preparedness.  The  greatness  that  is 
America — and  we  do  not  refer  to  the  mili- 
tary or  economic  greatness  of  our  people — 
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will  lead  us  to  condemn  belligerent  or 
jingo  arrogance  anywhere  in  our  midst. 
We  have  many  thorny  problems  with  a 
number  of  nations,  problems  that  will  re- 
quire careful  handling.  There  is  no  prob- 
lem between  tliis  country  and  Japan.  All 
that  we  of  America  have  to  do,  particu- 
larly so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  is  to 
mind  our  own  business  with  a  courteous 
dignity  and  self-respect. 


THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION 

OUR  government's  invitation  to  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  to  hold  its 
twenty-third  conference  in  the  city  of 
Washington  during  1925  has  already 
aroused  interest,  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
in  Canada,  Pan  America,  and  the  Far 
East.  The  conference  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  October  1-6. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  has  just 
completed  its  thirty-fifth  year.  Thus,  for 
a  generation  it  has  stood  for  the  principle 
of  arbitration  of  disputes  between  nations ; 
indeed,  it  began  as  "The  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  for  International  Arbitration." 
Not  the  least  of  its  benefits,  however,  has 
been  its  advancement  of  acquaintance  and 
understanding. 

The  history  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  is  the  history  of  practical  men  bent 
upon  the  pursuit  of  a  practical  ideal.  It 
is  in  no  sense  a  competitor  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  League  of  Nations  is 
an  organization  of  governments,  interested 
primarily  in  the  promotion  of  their  na- 
tional and  particular  interests.  This  is 
not  a  criticism  of  the  League.  The  gov- 
ernments have  a  right  to  organize  as  they 
may  see  fit;  but  an  association  represent- 
ing the  governments  may  not  fully  repre- 
sent the  aspirations  of  peoples  or  of  public 
opinion.  As  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  has  said: 
*' Alongside  of  the  governmental  organiza- 


tion there  is  room  for  a  body  in  which  the 
common  interests  of  mankind  may  find 
full  and  unfettered  expression.  It  is  not 
indispensable  that  such  a  representative 
body  should  be  official;  at  any  rate,  pro- 
visionally there  may  even  be  some  advan- 
tage in  its  being  of  an  unofficial  and 
private  nature.  The  Interparliamentary 
Union  aims  at  filling  that  place." 

The  Eussian  Consul  General  at  Buda- 
pest listened  to  the  deliberations  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  meeting  in  that 
city  in  1896,  and  reported  his  impressions 
to  his  government.  Indeed,  he  prevailed 
upon  Moravieff,  the  Russian  Foreign  Min- 
ister, to  approach  the  Czar.  This  ap- 
proach took  the  form  of  the  Moravieff 
manifesto  of  August,  1898,  out  of  which 
came  the  Czar's  call  for  the  First  Hague 
Conference  the  following  year.  The  In- 
terparliamentary Union  influenced  the  de- 
liberations of  the  First  Hague  Conference. 

It  helped  toward  the  calling  of  the 
Second  Hague  Conference.  The  draft 
treaty  of  arbitration  drawn  up  by  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  in  London  in 
1906  became  the  basis  of  discussion  at  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  in  1907. 

Following  the  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence, the  Union  continued  its  labors  in 
behalf  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference  and 
of  a  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice. 

The  practical  nature  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  is  history.  Following 
1892,  largely  upon  the  initiative  of  Lord 
Weardale,  it  labored  in  behalf  of  a  per- 
manent arbitration  tribunal. 

Today  there  are  thirty  interparliamen- 
tary groups  in  good  and  regular  standing 
as  members  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  This  includes  some  4,000  parlia- 
mentarians. 

The  purposes  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  are  quite  clear.  The  groups  will 
carry  on  the  work  already  begun  and  ex- 
tend that  service  as  time  and  opportunity 
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may  require.  The  Union  is  now  addres- 
sing itself  to  the  parliamentary  control  of 
foreign  policies,  to  colonial  mandates,  to 
the  rights  and  duties  of  national  minori- 
ties, to  a  variety  of  economic  and  financial 
questions,  and  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  passport  system, 
international  railway  traffic,  the  methods 
of  diplomacy,  social  and  colonial  problems, 
the  manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions, 
and  the  traffic  in  such  merchandise,  fron- 
tiers and  demilitarized  zones — these  are 
some  of  the  questions  dealt  with  in  recent 
conferences. 

Through  all  these  runs  a  golden  thread, 
a  thread  of  reason  tempered  by  an  abiding 
faith  that  out  of  honesty  of  discussion  and 
growing  understanding,  common  human- 
ity may  yet  enjoy  more  of  that  peace 
which  always  reigns  where  justice  prevails 
under  law. 

The  future  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  is  a  challenge  to  every  parliament 
of  the  world.  Its  work  has  just  begun. 
It  is  a  non-partisan  body,  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  today  in  the  light  of  to- 
morrow. It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  it  may  become  more  and  more  a 
quasi-parliament  of  parliaments. 

With  all  the  dijfferences  between  us — 
differences  in  language,  in  religion,  in 
political  theory,  in  local  conditions — every 
intelligent  person  knows  that  there  are 
problems  common  to  us  all  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  upon  the  same  earth, 
deriving  our  motives  from  the  same  great 
springs  of  action,  sensing  our  goal  with 
certain  purposes  and  interests  similar  and 
enduring.  The  Interparliamentary  Union 
is  an  expression  of  this  simple  fact. 

Members  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  especially  those  who  have  been  with 
it  through  the  many  years,  acknowledge 
that  they  owe  to  it  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude. Without  it  certain  deeply  cher- 
ished friendships  would  never  have  been 
possible.      Because  of  it,  its  studies,  its 


discussions,  its  acquaintanceships,  these 
men  know  that  they  have  been  able  to  do 
their  own  work  with  a  richer  intelligence. 
The  United  States  of  America  will  wel- 
come the  coming  conference  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  with  the  utmost 
cordiality. 


CAN  WE  CONTROL  THE  OPIUM 
EVIL? 

DELEGATES  from  thirty-six  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  are  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  struggling  once 
again  to  set  up  an  effective  control  of  the 
world's  opium  evil.     Will  they  succeed  ? 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  the 
seriousness  of  the  evil.  The  abuse  of 
opium  and  other  habit-forming  drugs  is 
widespread.  While  the  production  of  raw 
opium  from  the  opium  poppy  is  confined 
principally  to  India,  China,  Persia,  Tur- 
key, Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Jugoslavia,  and 
of  cocaine  from  the  coca  leaves  to  Java, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia,  their  destructive  deriv- 
atives are  manufactured  and  marketed  in 
practically  all  parts  of  the  world.  We 
understand  that  ten  times  as  much  of 
these  drugs  is  distributed  as  is  required 
for  medicinal  or  scientific  purposes.  It 
is  officially  estimated  that  the  drug  ad- 
dicts in  the  United  States  exceed  one 
million  persons.  The  devastations  follow- 
ing the  use  of  opium,  morphia,  codeine, 
and  heroin  and  of  cocaine,  in  China,  the 
Philippines,  and  elsewhere  are  well-nigh 
\mbelievably  serious. 

For  over  a  decade  American  leaders 
have  striven  to  restrict  this  evil  by  getting 
the  governments  to  agree  to  limit  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  opium  and  cocaine  to  the 
necessities  of  medicine  and  science.  It 
has  been  held  by  these  Americans  that  the 
evil  will  continue  as  long  as  there  is  no 
control  of  the  source  of  supply.  It  has 
been  proposed,  therefore,  that  there  should 
be  a  central  board  of  control  set  up  by 
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the  nations  to  limit  production,  and  that 
the  production  and  distribution  of  smok- 
ing opium  should  be  a  government  mo- 
nopoly. It  is  clear  that  any  such  scheme, 
to  be  of  use,  must  have  at  least  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  governments. 

Our  own  government,  meanwhile,  in 
1909,  denied  the  importation  of  these 
drugs  into  the  United  States  for  other 
than  medicinal  or  scientific  purposes. 
Early  in  that  year  we  took  a  leading  pairt 
in  an  international  conference  and  helped 
in  the  formation  of  an  international  com- 
mission for  the  control  of  the  evil.  This 
international  commission  met  at  The 
Hague  in  1911  and  again  in  the  fall  of 
1913,  where  a  treaty  covering  the  control 
of  the  traffic  was  agreed  upon.  Upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  article  23  of  which  entrusted 
the  League  of  Nations  with  the  general 
supervision  over  the  execution  of  agree- 
ments with  regard  to  the  traffic  in  opium 
and  other  dangerous  drugs,  this  treaty 
was  passed  over  to  the  League.  Forty- 
seven  States  are  at  this  time  bound  by  this 
opium  convention. 

And  yet  the  evil  is  on  the  increase.  If 
one  seeks  the  reasons,  one  finds  that  drug 
bootlegging  is  subtle  and  widespread.  One 
finds  that  inefficient  government  control 
has  failed  to  combat  the  greed  of  the 
growers.  The  advisory  commission  of  the 
League  of  Nations  convened  a  meeting  of 
delegates  in  1923.  These  delegates  agreed 
upon  a  treaty,  limiting  commerce  in  these 
drugs  to  "medicinal  and  scientific  pur- 
pases."  When  this  proposal,  however, 
came  before  the  Assembly  of  the  League, 
these  two  words  were  changed  to  *'legiti- 
mate."  In  this  subtle  way  friends  of  the 
poppy  growers  had  their  way. 

And  so  delegates  from  thirty-six  nations 
are  back  in  Geneva  again,  struggling  with 
the  whole  question,  confronted  with  the 
same  difficulties  and  headed,  we  fear,  for 
the  same  failure.      The  delegates  of  the 


United  States  are  standing  again  for  the 
control  of  the  evil  at  its  source,  namely,  of 
production.  They  are  insisting  that  the 
production  should  be  reduced  10  per  cent 
each  year,  until  the  bare  necessities  of 
medicine  and  science  are  reached.  Ar- 
rayed against  them  are  the  growers,  the 
manufacturers,  the  smugglers,  the  right- 
to-self-determinationists.  Evidently  these 
interests  are  very  powerful. 

Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  all  successful  re- 
forms, the  work  has  to  be  done.  In  the 
everlasting  conflict  of  virtue  with  vice,  en- 
lightenment plays  into  the  hands  of  virtue. 
Public  opinion,  as  it  becomes  informed 
about  this  alarming  condition,  will  see 
that  the  task  is  completed.  Strength  to 
the  arms  of  the  few  who  are  working  at 
the  business. 


THE  Convention  of  St.  Germain,  for- 
mulated in  1919,  aimed  to  set  up  the 
control  of  traffic  in  arms.  Our  govern- 
ment found  it  impossible  to  agree  to  the 
terms  of  the  convention.  The  League  of 
Nations  then  set  up  a  temporary  mixed 
commission  to  prepare  a  new  treaty  to  re- 
place that  of  St.  Germain.  Upon  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Assembly  of  the  League,  the 
League's  Council  invited  the  American 
Government  to  appoint  representatives  to 
co-operate  in  the  preparation  of  a  new 
draft  convention.  On  December  9,  our 
reply  to  the  League's  invitation  was  made 
in  the  form  of  a  note  handed  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  League  by  Hugh 
Gibson,  our  American  Minister  to  Switz- 
erland. Our  minister's  note  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been 
instructed  by  my  government  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  October  7,  1924,  transmitting  the  text 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  with  respect  to  the 
holding  of  an  international  conference  of 
the  States,  members  and  non-members  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  in  April  or  May, 
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1925,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
conclusion  of  a  convention  with  respect  to 
the  international  trade  in  arms,  muni- 
tions, and  implements  of  war.  In  this 
communication  you  inquire  whether  my 
government  would  be  prepared  to  take 
part  in  such  conference. 

"In  reply  I  take  pleasure  in  referring 
to  the  communication  addressed  to  you  on 
August  29,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  my 
government  would  be  disposed  to  give  fav- 
orable consideration  to  an  invitation  to 
participate  in  an  appropriate  international 
conference  of  the  powers  for  the  afore- 
mentioned purpose.  My  government  still 
holds  this  attitude  and  is  agreeable  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  time  of  holding  the 
conference  should  be  in  April  or  May, 
1925." 


IN  the  meantime  the  chances  of  another 
conference  for  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments are  not  as  bright  as  they  should  be. 
As  our  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  recently 
pointed  out,  the  Washington  Conference 
has  left  the  construction  of  light  cruisers, 
submarines,  destroyers,  and  destroyer 
leaders  entirely  unrestricted  as  to  number, 
although  light  cruisers  have  been  re- 
stricted as  to  tonnage  and  size  of  guns. 
We  agree  vnth  the  Secretary  that  it  is 
obvious  that  an  agreement  limiting  within 
reasonable  bounds  this  type  of  fighting 
machines  should  be  reached.  This  can 
only  be  done  in  another  conference  similar 
to  the  Washington  Conference.  The  com- 
plication at  this  point  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  League  of  Nations  seems  to  have  taken 
the  initiative  away  from  our  government. 
The  prospects  of  such  a  conference  are  all 
interwoven  with  the  fate  of  the  Geneva 
protocol.  Since  the  protocol  is  having  a 
hard  time  trying  to  survive  in  the  house 
of  its  friends,  the  prospects  of  another 
conference  for  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments are  not  at  the  moment  especially 
promising. 


OUR  utterances  elsewhere  relative  to 
the  desirability  of  a  peace  conference 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  The  Hague  Con- 
ferences, and  to  the  labors  toward  the 
codification  of  international  law  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  have  just  received 
support  from  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  meeting  in  Rome.  December 
12,  the  Council  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
garding the  formation  of  a  committee  to 
begin  the  codification  of  international  law. 
The  resolution  invited  the  following  per- 
sons to  form  the  committee : 

"Dr.  K.  H.  L.  Hammarskjold,  former 
Swedish  Premier  and  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Upsala,  to  be  chairman ;  Prof. 
Giulio  Diena,  of  the  University  of  Turin, 
vice-chairman;  Prof.  James  Leslie  Bri- 
erly,  of  Oxford ;  Henri  Fromagaeot,  Coun- 
selor to  the  French  Foreign  Office;  M. 
Matsuda,  Japanese  Charge  d' Affaires  at 
Paris ;  George  W.  Wickersham,  former  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States;  Dr. 
Barnard  C.  J.  Loder,  Holland,  former 
President  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice;  Prof.  Charles  de  Visscher,  of  the 
law  faculty  of  the  University  of  Ghent; 
Dr.  Chung  Hui-wang,  of  China,  Deputy 
Judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice ;  Prof.  Walker  Schucking, 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin; Dr.  Vilhena  Barboza  de  Magalboes, 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Lis- 
bon ;  M.  Simon  Rundstean,  founder  of  the 
Polish  International  Law  Association ;  Dr. 
Jose  Leon  Suarez,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Political  Science  of  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires;  Dr.  J.  Gustavo  Guerrero, 
Salvadorean  Minister  in  Paris,  and  Dr. 
Adelbert  Mastny,  Czechoslovakian  Min- 
ister in  London." 


CERTAIN  officials  of  the  League  of 
Nations  seem  to  be  considerably  re- 
moved from  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  Philippine  Department 
of  Labor  and  Communications  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  International  Labor  Bureau 
asking  what  steps  the  Philippine  Islands 
can  take  to  join  the  International  Bureau, 
the  Labor  Bureau  officials  simply  sent  full 
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information  with  regard  to  joining  the 
International  Bureau,  but,  we  are  told  by 
the  dispatches,  "without  comment."  Now, 
the  same  dispatches  tell  us  that  officials  of 
the  Bureau  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States,  if  it  became  a  League  member, 
"perhaps  could  solve  the  Philippine  prob- 
lem by  applying  for  a  League  mandate 
for  the  Philippines,  thereby  making  the 
League  responsible  for  the  future  of  the 
Philippines  and  saving  the  islands  from 
the  possibility  of  domination  and  utiliza- 
tion as  a  war  base  by  another  power  and 
the  side-tracking  of  the  Filipinos  who 
are  agitating  for  independence."  The  dis- 
patch went  on  to  say : 

"Some  anxiety  was  expressed  as  to 
whether  the  Filipinos  were  not  following 
the  policies  of  Egypt  and  Ireland  as  re- 
gards appeals  to  the  League,  with  the  in- 
tention of  taking  future  action  under  the 
article  of  the  covenant  by  which  the 
League  Council  would  be  justified  in  in- 
tervening." 

There  is  something  about  all  this  that 
reminds  us  of  the  suggestion  that  we  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  trade  the  Philip- 
pines for  Ireland  and  raise  our  own 
poKcemen. 


THE  Little  Entente  armies  do  not  pre- 
sent the  most  encouraging  of  pictures. 
Czechoslovakia  has  a  standing  army  of 
150,000,  with  a  fighting  strength  of 
1,000,000;  Jugoslavia  a  standing  army 
of  135,000,  with  a  fighting  strength  of 
1,000,000;  Rumania  a  standing  army  of 
125,000,  with  a  fighting  strength  of 
2,500,000;  while  Poland  has  a  standing 
army  of  230,000,  with  a  total  fighting 
strength  of  2,000,000.  This  all  means 
that  the  Little  Entente,  including  Poland, 
has  a  total  standing  army  of  640,000, 
with  a  fighting  strength  of  6,500,000. 
We  are  told  that  France  is  the  military 
power  of  Europe;  but  here  is  a  military 
strength  twice  that  of  France. 


THE  man  best  informed  of  the  mili- 
tary situation  in  France  is,  by  com- 
mon agreement,  Marshal  Foch.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Revue  Hebdomd- 
daire,  the  Marshal  gave  his  views  on 
French  security.  The  statement  took  the 
form  of  answers  to  three  questions : 

"In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  con- 
ditions in  which  he  considered  France 
could  put  her  trust  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, Marshal  Foch's  view  is  stated  to  be 
that  he  had  always  thought  that  the 
League  still  required  two  things — (a)  it 
was  essential  that  in  the  Geneva  councils 
the  European  nations  most  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  affairs 
of  Europe  should  have  a  preponderating 
voice;  (6)  the  League  of  Nations  should 
have  at  its  disposal  material  means  of  in- 
suring that  its  decisions  should  be  re- 
spected, either  by  an  international  force 
or,  preferably,  by  the  national  forces  of 
one  or  of  several  countries  being  placed  at 
the  League's  disposal,  and  put  in  opera- 
tion by  the  League  under  conditions  and 
by  methods  to  be  determined. 

"On  the  question  whether  he  thought 
that  the  League  of  Nations  might  some 
day  lighten  the  burden  of  military  ex- 
penditure of  France  through  a  system  of 
international  guarantees.  Marshal  Foch's 
opinion  is  given  in  the  affirmative. 

"It  is  added,  however,  that  the  condi- 
tions mentioned  in  answer  to  the  previous 
question  should  be  previously  fulfilled. 
The  reduction  of  armaments  could  only 
be  a  corollary  of  guarantees  of  security, 
and  these  guarantees  would  be  vain  so 
long  as  the  powers  most  directly  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace  had  not  pre- 
dominance in  the  decisions  of  Geneva. 
The  reduction  of  armaments  was,  more- 
over, conditioned  for  France  by  the  dis- 
armament of  Germany.  It  was  impos- 
sible, however,  to  think  of  intrusting  the 
control  of  the  disarmament  of  Germany 
to  the  League  of  Nations  (1)  until  the  in- 
ventory of  German  armaments  and  the 
total  execution  of  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  asked  for  by  the  Allies  were 
concluded  and  had  been  verified;  (2)  un- 
til the  methods  by  which  the  League  of 
Nations  would  exercise  its  right  of  inves- 
tigation had  been  fixed.      This  right  was 
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prescribed  in  Article  213  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  but  was  not  exactly  defined. 
Its  application  presented  problems  whose 
solution  was  necessary  unless  interna- 
tional surveillance  was  to  be  illusory.  So 
long  as  that  solution  was  not  arrived  at,  it 
would  be  vain  to  consider  Article  213  as 
an  effective  guarantee  of  peace. 

"The  third  question  was.  What  does 
Marshal  Foch  think  of  the  suggestion  that 
the .  motto,  'Si  vis  pacem  para  bellum' 
should  be  replaced  by  the  motto,  'Si  vis 
pacem  cole  Justiciam'?  The  answer  was 
that,  like  all  soldiers  who  had  hearts,  he 
thought  that  nothing  was  more  desirable 
than  to  institute  the  reign  of  justice ;  that 
making  war  was  an  abominable  profes- 
sion ;  that  it  was  a  frightful  thing  to  shed 
blood  and  destroy  wealth,  and  that  every- 
thing should  be  tried  to  prevent  the  return 
of  such  calamities;  that  the  League  of 
Nations  was  a  generous,  attractive  idea, 
perhaps  full  of  possibilities,  but  that  it 
must  be  left  to  time  and  to  humanity  to 
consolidate  it  before  it  alone  could  be  re- 
lied on  to  insure  the  maintenance  of 
peace." 


FEENCH  trade  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  1924  was  surprisingly 
hopeful.  Exports  reached  34,000,000,000 
francs  during  that  period,  exceeding  the 
imports  by  1,380,000,000  francs.  The  ex- 
ternal trade  of  France  for  these  first  ten 
months  shows  that  the  imports  increased 
over  those  of  a  similar  period  last  year  by 
27  per  cent,  while  the  exports  for  the  same 
period  increased  40  per  cent.  The  simple 
economic  fact,  of  course,  is  that  any  na- 
tion whose  exports  exceed  its  imports  is 
solvent.  The  ratio  in  this  instance  shows 
more;  it  shows  that  France  is  doing  good 
business. 


WE  AEE  saying  nothing  editorially 
of  England's  behavior  toward  Egypt 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  are  too  un- 
informed to  be  sure  of  our  views.  We 
prefer  to  let  Britain's  Prime  Minister 
speak.    He  says: 


"In  speaking  of  the  Empire,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  a  brief  reference  to  our 
position  in  Egypt,  a  country  through 
which  passes  one  of  the  main  arteries  of 
our  very  imperial  existence.  Our  position 
in  Eg}^pt  has  assumed  a  tragic  prominence 
in  the  last  few  weeks.  My  friend  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  spoke  the  other  day 
at  some  length  with  his  admirable  lucidity 
on  this  subject,  so  that  it  needs  very  little 
from  me,  and  I  will  content  myself  with 
a  few  brief  observations.  But  it  has  been 
suggested  in  some  quarters  that  the  gov- 
ernment have  sought  to  take  advantage  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  Sir  Lee  Stack 
recently  met  his  death  in  Cairo  in  order 
to  restore  the  protectorate  and  undermine 
the  rights  of  the  Egyptian  Government. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
In  1922  independence  was  granted  to 
Egypt,  subject  to  certain  reservations 
which  were  to  be  left  for  subsequent  ne- 
gotiations. Hitherto  negotiations  have 
failed,  and  in  the  meantime  we  have  had 
to  face  a  campaign  of  subversive  propa- 
ganda, encouraged  by  official  persons  in 
Egypt,  of  which  the  symbol  and  culmina- 
tion was  the  foul  assassination  of  the  Sir- 
dar. The  government  would  have  failed 
in  its  duty  if  it  had  not  taken  prompt  ac- 
tion to  make  it  manifest  to  the  Egyptian 
Government  that  this  campaign  of  hatred 
and  outrage  must  stop.  At  the  same  time 
the  grant  of  independence  remains  unre- 
voked. The  reservations  remain  open  to 
negotiations,  and  the  government,  while 
abstaining  as  far  as  possible  from  inter- 
fering with  Egyptian  administration,  will 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  promote  a 
friendly  settlement  which  will  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  Egypt  no  less  than  to  this 
country. 

"There  are,  however,  certain  essential 
considerations  which  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  Foreign  interests  must  be  pro- 
tected. The  interests  of  the  British  Em- 
pire demand  that  the  communications 
should  be  secure.  Our  obligations  and 
pledges  to  the  Sudan  demand  that  we 
should  respect  the  rights  of  the  Sudanese 
no  less  than  those  of  the  Egyptians.  None 
of  these  considerations  are  incompatible 
with  a  mutual  settlement,  which  we  hope 
and  believe  will  be  secured.^' 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  CRISIS 

DUEING  the  last  ten  days  of  Novem- 
ber the  world's  attention  was  cen- 
tered on  Egypt,  where  a  series  of  events 
threatened  for  a  time  to  develop  into  a 
crisis  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  British 
Government  moved  swiftly  and  resolutely 
in  this  crisis,  forcing  complete  acquiesc- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment to  the  terms  laid  down  in  London. 

Murder  of  the  Sirdar 

The  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  as- 
sassination, on  jSTovember  19,  in  the  streets 
of  Cairo,  of  General  Sir  Lee  Stack,  Gov- 
ernor General  of  the  Sudan  and  Sirdar, 
or  Commander-in-Chief-of  the  Egyptian 
Army.  The  Sirdar,  accompanied  by  his 
aide-de-camp,  was  going  in  an  automobile 
from  the  Egyptian  War  Office  to  his  of- 
ficial residence. 

The  car  had  just  passed  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction  and  had  reached  the 
main  street  leading  to  the  Kasr-el-Aini, 
and  had  drawn  up  to  allow  a  tramcar  to 
pass,  when  seven  Egyptians  of  the  student 
class,  in  effendi  dress,  who  were  standing 
in  a  line  on  the  pavement,  all  simulta- 
neously opened  fire.  Sir  Lee  Stack  re- 
ceived three  wounds,  one  through  the 
abdomen,  which  glanced  upwards — the 
doctors  may  have  to  operate  later — one  in 
the  foot,  and  one  in  the  hand.  The  aide- 
de-camp  was  wounded  in  the  wall  of  the 
chest.  The  chauffeur  (an  Englishman), 
who  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  legs,  did 
not  lose  his  sang  froid,  but  drove  on  im- 
mediately to  the  residency.  Sir  Lee 
Stack  was  transferred  to  the  drawing 
room,  where  he  was  examined  by  the 
doctors.    The  Sirdar  died  the  next  day. 

The  British  Moves 

The  British  Cabinet  moved  swiftly  in 
the  matter.  Under  orders  from  London, 
on  November  23,  Lord  Allenby,  the 
British  High  Commissioner  to  Egypt  and 


the  Sudan,  presented  a  note  to  Zaghlul 
Pasha,  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister,  con- 
taining the  British  demands.  (The  text 
of  this  note  appears  in  the  International 
Documents  section  of  this  issue  of  the 
Advocate  of  Peace.)  The  British  de- 
mands were  as  follows : 

(1)  An  apology  for  the  murder  of  the  Sir- 
dar;  (2)  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  crime; 

(3)  prohibition  of  political  demonstrations; 

(4)  payment  of  £500,000  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment;  (5)  withdrawal  of  Egyptian  troops 
from  the  Sudan  and  of  Egyptian  officers  in 
Sudanese  battalions,  which  were  to  be  formed 
into  a  separate  Sudanese  defense  force  owing 
allegiance  to  the  Sudan  Government;  (6)  the 
indefinite  extension  of  the  area  to  be  irri- 
gated in  the  Gezira  district  of  the  Sudan; 
and  (7)  the  retention,  pending  the  conclusion 
of  a  further  agreement  on  the  subject,  of  the 
protection  of  foreign  interests  in  Egypt,  of 
their  position  and  powers  by  the  foreign 
financial  and  judicial  advisers  and  the  offi- 
cials of  the  European  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

Zaghlul  Pasha,  in  reply,  accepted  the 
first  four  conditions,  and  the  indemnity 
of  500,000  sterling  was  immediately  paid. 
He  refused,  however,  those  relative  to  the 
Sudan  and  was  evasive  as  to  the  seventh 
condition.  The  same  night  Lord  Allenby 
informed  Zaghlul  Pasha  that  the  Sudan 
Government  had  been  ordered  to  enforce 
the  two  Sudanese  conditions,  and  next 
morning,  November  24,  the  custom  house 
at  Alexandria  was  occupied  by  royal  ma- 
rines from  H.  M.  S.  Benbow.  Zaghlul 
Pasha  thereupon  resigned,  and  six  hours 
later  Ahmed  Pasha  Ziwar,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  took  office  as  Prime  Min- 
ister. 

Appeal  to  the  League 

That  same  afternoon,  at  a  sitting  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Zaghlul  Pasha, 
who  was  received  with  loud  applause,  an- 
nounced his   resignation.     He  said  that 
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from  the  day  Sir  Lee  Stack  was  attacked 
the  cabinet  had  contemplated  resignation, 
and  he  had  submitted  the  matter  to  the 
King,  who  did  not  wish  to  make  a  de- 
cision. They  had  entered  upon  their  duties 
as  ministers  with  pleasure  and  they  quitted 
office  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Their 
letter  to  Lord  AUenby  clearly  showed  the 
world  that  they  had  been  attacked.  They 
had  accepted  certain  demands,  including 
the  demand  in  regard  to  demonstrations, 
although  these  demonstrations  had  not 
been  contrary  to  public  order.  They  were 
proud  to  quit  office  because  they  had  been 
defending  the  fatherland  as  they  should. 
Earlier  in  the  day  Zaghlul  Pasha  added 
that  he  had  explained  to  the  King  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  When  they  heard 
of  the  seizure  of  the  customs  at  Alexandria 
they  felt  it  impossible  to  remain  in  office. 
They  had  resigned  in  the  nation's  inter- 
ests and  were  ready  to  support  any  cabinet 
serving  the  country. 

Zaghlul  Pasha's  speech  was  followed  by 
a  somewhat  stormy  scene.  One  Opposi- 
tion member  supported  by  Zaghlul  Pasha, 
but  another  inquired  what  services  Zaghlul 
Pasha  had  rendered  the  country;  where- 
upon both  sides  for  some  minutes  indulged 
in  personal  recriminations. 

Zaghlul  Pasha,  replying  to  one  Oppo- 
sition interruptor,  said:  "Be  patient;  we 
are  now  ordinary  members  and  perhaps 
may  join  the  Opposition." 

Finally  the  chamber  adjourned  for  half 
an  hour,  after  appointing  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  protest  to  be  addressed  to  the 
League  of  Nations  and  to  the  parliaments 
of  all  the  powers. 

The  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties late  that  night  each  approved  the  text 
of  a  protest  to  the  parliaments  of  the 
world  against  "Great  Britain's  actions, 
which  are  unjust  and  severe,  in  spite  of 
Egypt  having  done  all  that  was  possible 
to  satisfy  the  British  demands." 

Parliament  also  decided  to  protest  to 
the  League  of  Nations  and  ask  it  to  inter- 
vene to  prevent  injustice.  (The  text  of 
the  Egyptian  Parliament's  protest  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.) 

The  League  has  taken  no  action  on  the 
Egyptian  protest. 


End  of  the  Crisis 

The  crisis  ended  on  November  30,  when 
the  Egyptian  Government  finally  accepted 
in  full  all  of  the  British  demands.  In 
virtue  of  the  settlement  arrived  at  through 
negotiations  between  the  cabinet  and  the 
commissioner,  the  Egyptian  Government 
agrees  to  preserve  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges of  the  financial  and  judicial  advisers 
whose  offices  will  be  autonomous,  and  to 
respect  the  status  and  attributions  of  the 
European  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Security,  and  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  its  Director  General  on 
matters  affecting  foreigners.  The  govern- 
ment also  will  provide  a  new  option  under 
which  foreign  officials  may  retire  with  full 
indemnities.  The  government  also  under- 
takes to  use  its  influence  with  the  munici- 
pality of  Alexandria  in  order  to  bring  the 
foreign  officials  in  its  service  under  the 
law  regulating  the  conditions  of  service 
and  retirement  of  foreign  officials  in  the 
service  of  the  government,  and  agrees  to 
introduce  various  important  routine  meas- 
ures affecting  the  service  and  pensions  of 
foreign  officials.  A  special  committee  is 
being  set  up  under  the  financial  adviser  to 
deal  with  these  matters. 


FRANCO -GERMAN   COMMERCIAL 
TREATY  NEGOTIATIONS 

THE  Franco-German  conference  for 
the  negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty 
between  the  two  countries  opened  at  Quai 
d'Orsay  on  October  1,  The  first  phase  of 
the  conference  lasted  until  October  12, 
when  a  preliminary  protocol  was  signed. 
The  conference  reconvened  on  Novem- 
ber 5.  The  calling  of  the  conference  at 
this  time  was  made  necessary  by  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  important  economic 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  will 
expire  on  January  10,  1924.  The  purpose 
of  the  conference  now  in  progress  is  to 
draw  up  a  treaty  to  take  the  place  of 
these  expiring  clauses. 

Protocol  of  October  12,  1924 

The  first  phase  of  the  conference  was 
devoted  to  the  question  of  the  general 
principles  upon  which  future  commercial 
treaty  relations  can  be  established.  These 
principles  are  embodied  in  the  preliminary 
protocol. 
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The  question  which  dominated  the 
negotiations  was  that  of  the  most-favored- 
'nation  treatment.  Germany  expressed 
her  willingness  to  continue  according 
France  such  treatment,  but  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity.  To  this  the  French  re- 
plied that  the  Act  of  July  29,  1919,  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  French  Government 
to  grant  any  nation  complete  most- 
favored-nation  treatment.  The  act  merely 
authorizes  the  government  "to  negotiate 
with  foreign  governments  for  a  fixed  period 
the  concession  of  reduced  duties  under 
the  general  tariiT,  reckoned  in  percentages 
of  the  actual  difference  between  this  tariff 
of  common  duties  and  the  minimum 
tariff.'' 

The  protocol  signed  on  October  12  rep- 
resents an  agreement,  whereby  Germany 
agrees  to  extend  to  France  complete  most- 
favored-nation  treatment,  while  France 
undertakes  to  allow  Germany  reductions 
from  the  general  tariff  on  certain  articles 
of  German  export  trade. 

The  interval  between  the  adjournment 
of  the  conference,  on  October  12,  and  its 
reconvening,  on  November  5,  was  devoted 
to  the  drawing  up  of  schedules  of  reduc- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  protocol;  but 
the  conference  also  has  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  special  status  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  that  of  the  26  per  cent 
reparation  tax  recently  imposed  by 
France. 

French  Insistence  on  Free  German  Market 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  confer- 
ence, M.  Eaynaldy,  the  French  Minister  of 
Commerce,  delivered  a  very  significant 
speech  on  the  aims  pursued  by  France  in 
negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  with  Ger- 
many. The  first  part  of  M.  Raynald/s 
speech  was  devoted  to  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  French  exporters  in  dealing 
with  Germany.  He  complained  that  Ger- 
many is  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
trade  by  maintaining  import  restrictions, 
some  of  them  introduced  during  the  war. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  speech,  M. 
Eaynaldy  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
the  special  problem  presented  by  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  He  stated  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  these  territories  have  never 
had  a  full  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  giving  their  products 
free  entry  into  Germany.    He  complained 


that  German  merchants,  influenced  by  the 
German  Government,  have  been  boycot- 
ting the  textile  and  machine  products  of 
Alsatian  mills.  He  pleaded  that  in  the 
future  no  barrier  be  placed  between  these 
industries  and  their  old  market  in  Ger- 
many. 

Thus  the  whole  effort  of  France  in  con- 
ducting the  present  negotiations  is  di- 
rected toward  securing  the  largest  possible 
outlet  for  French  products  in  Germany. 

Reparation  Tax  Controversy 

A  complicating  and  irritating  element 
in  the  negotiations  is  the  question  of  the 
26  per  cent  reparation  tax  imposed  by 
France  shortly  before  the  conference. 
The  26  per  cent  reparation  tax  grew  out 
of  the  London  Schedule  of  Payments  of 
1921.  Under  that  agreement  a  part  of 
Germany's  annuity  on  account  of  repara- 
tion payments  was  to  consist  of  a  26  per 
cent  levy  on  the  proceeds  of  German  ex- 
ports. The  British  Government  soon  after 
that  inaugurated  a  Reparation  Recovery 
Act  and  began  to  impose  the  tax  on  the 
German  exports  into  Great  Britain.  The 
French  Government  also  placed  a  similar 
act  on  its  statute  books,  but  never  applied 
it  in  practice.  It  was  not  until  the  end 
of  September,  1924,  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment announced  the  application  of  the 
French  Reparation  Recovery  Act,  opera- 
tive as  of  October  1,  i.  e.,  coincidently  with 
the  opening  of  the  Franco-German  con- 
ference. 

As  applied  by  the  British,  the  repara- 
tion tax  means  that  the  imposing  govern- 
ment collects  from  the  German  exporters, 
for  the  benefit  of  its  treasury,  26  per  cent 
of  their  proceeds,  they  being  in  turn  re- 
imbursed by  the  German  treasury.  When 
the  French  imposed  the  tax,  however,  the 
German  Government  protested  against  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  London  agreement 
of  August,  1924,  whereby  the  Dawes  plan 
was  put  into  operation.  It  therefore  re- 
fused to  reimburse  the  German  exporters, 
unless,  as  it  stated  in  its  protest,  it  would 
receive  assurances  from  the  Agent  Gen- 
eral for  Reparation  Payments  that  it 
would  receive  credit  for  these  outlays  out 
of  the  payments  to  be  made  to  him  under 
the  Dawes  Plan.  In  any  event,  it  op- 
poses the  26  per  cent  levy  on  the  ground 
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that  it  takes  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Transfer  Committee  set  up  under  the 
Dawes  Plan  the  complete  control  of  the 
German  currency  situation  assigned  to  it 
bj  the  plan. 

Agent  General  Gilbert's  Ruling 

The  Agent  General  made  his  position 
clear  in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to 
the  German  Minister  of  Finance  on 
November  14 : 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Experts'  Plan  to  the  effect  that  the  use  and 
withdrawal  of  moneys  to  the  credit  of  the 
annuity  shall  be  controlled  and  regulated  by 
the  Agent  General  and  the  Transfer  Com- 
mittee, I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
the  Agent  General  for  Reparation  Payments 
will  not  credit  the  German  Government  on 
account  of  the  annuity  with  any  sums  it  may 
pay  to  exporters  in  reimbursement  of  deduc- 
tions made  from  their  invoices  on  and  after 
December  1,  1924,  because  of  any  reparation 
recovery  acts.  Any  sums  that  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  foregoing  purpose  will  be  paid 
only  by  the  Agent  General  for  Reparation 
Payments  if  and  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
the  Transfer  Committee.  The  Transfer  Com- 
mittee at  its  meeting  on  October  31,  1924, 
authorized  the  Agent  General  to  make  pay- 
ments under  the  reparation  recovery  acts  un- 
til further  action  by  the  committee. 

This  action  of  the  Agent  General  for 
Reparation  Payments  has  taken  the  whole 
question  of  the  26  per  cent  tax  far  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  Franco-German 
treaty  negotiations.  It  is  to  be  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  problem  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Transfer  Committee,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  at  the  confer- 
ence of  the  Allied  Ministers  of  Finance, 
to  be  held  in  the  first  week  in  January, 
for  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the 
partitioning  of  the  funds  transferred  by 
the  committee  as  among  the  various 
claimants. 

In  the  meantime  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  made  it  known  that  it  has  very 
little  hope  of  obtaining  a  ratification  of 
whatever  treaties  may  be  agreed  to  by  the 
German  Reichstag  unless  that  tax  ques- 
tion be  settled  satisfactorily. 


NEW  GOVERNMENTS  IN  POLAND 
AND  AUSTRIA 

DURING  the  month  of  November  im- 
portant changes  of  government  took 
place  in  Poland  and  Austria.  These 
changes  had  been  expected  for  some  time 
in  both  countries,  as  the  governments  that 
were  holding  office  for  some  time  prior  to 
that  were  known  to  be  in  difficulties. 

Cabinet  Reconstruction  in  Poland 

The  long-anticipated  reconstruction  of 
the  Polish  Cabinet  was  finally  carried  out 
on  November  17.  The  National  Demo- 
crats had  often  expressed  the  fear  that  a 
reconstruction  would  mean  a  further 
move  toward  the  Left,  as  all  the  previous 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Grabski  Cabinet  since  the  end  of  last  year 
may  be  said  to  have  been  more  or  less 
made  under  pressure  from  the  parties  of 
the  Left.  By  the  latest  changes,  however, 
the  character  of  the  cabinet,  as  a  cabinet 
of  officials  and  experts,  has  not  been  en- 
croached upon. 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  M.  Cyril  Ratajski,  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  political  party,  and  has  gained 
a  reputation  as  an  administrative  orga- 
nizer. The  new  Minister  of  Justice  like- 
wise belongs  to  no  political  party,  and  is 
one  of  the  leading  jurists  in  Poland.  The 
new  Minister  of  Labor  has  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  authority  on  Polish  so- 
cial legislation,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
has  represented  the  Polish  Government  in 
the  international  Labor  Bureau  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  only  political  appointment  is  that 
of  the  new  deputy  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
M.  Stanislav  Thugutt,  who  was  formerly 
the  head  of  the  Wyzwolenie  radical  party. 
M.  Thugutt,  however,  will  occupy  himself 
exclusively  with  frontier  and  minority 
questions.  In  this  capacity  he  should 
have  entered  the  cabinet  at  an  earlier 
date,  and  at  that  time  the  National  Dem- 
ocrats raised  no  objection  to  the  intended 
step. 

Program  of  the  New  Cabinet 

It  is  expected  that  the  present  recon- 
struction will  have  met  the  desires  of  the 
various  parties  and  will  definitely  close 
the  lengthy  period  of  political  negotiation 
and   uncertainty   just  past.     The   recon- 
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structed  government  will  be  able  to  devote 
itself  with  all  the  more  energy  to  its  tasks, 
especially  the  completion  of  the  finance 
reforms  and  the  overcoming  of  the  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Speaking  of  his  program,  M.  Grabski, 
the  Premier,  declares  that  he  regards  it  as 
his  first  duty  to  protect  the  country's  cur- 
rency, to  check  the  economic  crisis,  to 
pacify  the  population  in  the  frontier  re- 
gions, to  draw  them  within  the  unity  of 
the  Eepublic,  to  carry  out  economies,  and 
to  improve  the  State  administration.  He 
will  be  grateful  for  any  majority  in  Par- 
liament, but  will  not  create  one,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  use  it  against  this  or  that  party. 
Finally,  he  appealed  for  the  co-operation 
of  all  parties,  and  his  speech  met  with  the 
approval  of  all  the  Left  parties.  The 
Eight  and  the  representatives  of  the  racial 
minorities  received  the  speech  coldly. 

Closer  Relations  with  Czechoslovakia 

One  of  the  tasks  confronting  the  new 
Polish  Government  is  the  establishment 
of  closer  relations  with  Czechoslovakia. 
Negotiations  regarding  this  will  soon  be 
begun  and  will  be  conducted  partly  at 
Prague  and  partly  at  Warsaw.  Poland 
will  be  represented  by  Count  Lasocki,  who 
takes  up  his  duties  as  Polish  Minister  at 
Prague  on  the  15th  of  next  month.  The 
Polish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  negotia- 
tions will  lead  to  success,  and  promises 
that  the  Polish  Government  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  com- 
promise. The  Polish  press  has  full  appre- 
ciation for  the  efforts  that  are  being  made 
on  both  sides. 

The  Kurjer  WarszawsM,  for  example, 
expresses  its  satisfaction  that  finally,  after 
an  interval  of  six  years,  the  ice  has  been 
broken  between  two  kindred  nations, 
united,  moreover,  as  they  are,  by  many  in- 
terests of  a  political  nature.  The  Czecho- 
slovak press  likewise  welcomes  the  pros- 
pect of  closer  relations. 

New  Austrian  Government 

The  resignation  of  Chancellor  Seipel 
has  been  expected  ever  since  the  recent 
difficulties  between  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment and  the  League  of  Nations  over  cer- 
tain features  of  the  reconstruction  pro- 
gram.    It  came  on  November  18,  when, 


previous  to  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Council,  Herr  Miklas,  the  chairman  of 
the  main  committee,  read  a  report  that 
Dr.  Seipel,  the  chancellor,  had  sent  in  his 
resignation.  On  the  proposal  of  Deputy 
Finke  a  majority  composed  of  Christian 
Socialists  and  German  Nationalists  elected 
as  chancellor  Dr.  Eudolf  Eamek  and  en- 
trusted him  with  the  formation  of  the 
cabinet.  Dr.  Eamek  declared  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  position,  but  for  the  time  being 
could  not  make  any  detailed  proposals  re- 
lating to  the  formation  of  the  cabinet. 

The  new  Austrian  Cabinet  is  composed 
as  follows: 

Chancellor:  Dr.  Eamek  (Christian  So- 
cialist). 

Vice-Chancellor  and  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice: Dr.  Leopold  Waber  (Pan-German). 

Foreign  Minister :  Dr.  Heinrich  Mataja 
(Christian  Socialist). 

Finance:  Dr.  Jacob  Ahrer  (Christian 
Socialist). 

Education:  Dr.  Emil  Schneider  (Chris- 
tian Socialist). 

Commerce  and  Communications:  Dr. 
Han^  Schiirff  (Pan-German). 

Social  Welfare:  Dr.  Joseph  Eesch 
(Christian  Socialist). 

Agriculture:  Eudolf  Buchinger  (Chris- 
tian Socialist). 

War:  Karl  Vaugoin  (Christian  Social- 
ist). 

The  motion  in  the  National  Council  to 
adopt  this  cabinet  was  carried  by  91  votes 
(Christian  Socialists  and  Pan-Germans) 
to  60  (Social  Democrats).  The  Ministers 
of  Education,  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
and  War  held  these  same  offices  in  the 
Seipel  Cabinet. 

New  Government's  Program 

In  a  speech  expounding  his  program, 
Dr.  Eamek,  the  new  chancellor,  stated 
that  the  basis  of  the  policy  of  the  new 
government  was  the  Geneva  protocols  of 
October  4,  1922,  the  Eeconstruction  Act, 
and  the  agreements  arrived  at  with  the 
League  of  Nations  by  the  Seipel  Govern- 
ment, in  whose  spirit  the  present  cabinet 
would  continue  to  act  Such  a  policy  had 
saved  Austria  from  a  complete  deprecia- 
tion of  her  currency  and  a  destruction  of 
her  State  economy. 

The  currency  must  be  kept  at  its  pres- 
ent hard-won  state  of  stabilization,  and  to 
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this  end  a  balanced  budget  was  essential. 
The  new  government  would  continue 
along  the  difficult  path  of  reform  so  suc- 
cessfully trod  by  Dr.  Seipel.  The  revenue 
must  be  increased.  Trade,  industry,  and 
commerce  would  receive  special  attention. 
Relations  with  foreign  countries  were  sat- 
isfactory and  would  be  maintained.  The 
new  government  would  adopt  the  budget 
for  1935  introduced  by  its  predecessors. 

New  Tariff  Treaty  with  Czechoslovakia 

The  negotiations  which  have  been  pro- 
ceeding at  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office  in 
Vienna  for  the  conclusion  of  a  new  tariff 
treaty  with  Czechoslovakia  ended  on 
Tuesday  last  with  the  drafting  of  defini- 
tive terms,  which  will  be  signed  next  week. 

The  conclusion  of  this  treaty  marks  an 
important  new  era  in  the  economic  rela- 
tions between  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia. 
The  treaty  is  supplementary  to  the  gen- 
eral Commercial  Treaty  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  countries  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1921,  on  the  basis  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment. 

The  present  supplementary  treaty  fixes 
the  customs  tariffs  for  such  merchandise 
as  forms  the  bulk  of  the  trade  between  the 
two  States.  Both  parties  reduce  the  gen- 
eral tariffs  by  about  one-third,  in  the  case 
of  those  items  which  are  of  outstanding 
importance  in  the  mutual  trade  of  the 
countries. 

At  the  same  time.  Article  9  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  of  1921,  referring  to  im- 
port licenses,  has  been  amended  so  as  to 
do  away  with  the  difiBculties  that  had 
arisen  in  this  matter,  and  every  facility  is 
thus  given  for  the  undisturbed  develop- 
ment of  the  mutual  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  agreement  also  provides  numerous 
alleviations  for  the  frontier  population  of 
the  two  States  in  their  trade  and  relations 
one  with  the  other.  One  or  two  naviga- 
tion questions  have  also  been  settled. 

The  present  supplementary  treaty  re- 
mains in  force  as  long  as  the  original 
treaty  of  1921,  and  the  terms  of  denuncia- 
tion are  identical  for  the  two. 


INTERNATIONAL  STEEL  COM- 
BINES IN  EUROPE 

THE  heavy  industry  in  the  Euhr  is 
urging  upon  the  steel  producers  in 
other  countries  an  international  steel  con- 
sortium, which  should  not  be  a  trust  to 
fix  selling  prices  and  to  divide  profits,  but 
a  body  which  would  first  allot  and  then 
regulate,  in  accordance  with  demand,  the 
quota  of  steel  which  each  country  should 
be  permitted  to  produce,  exactly  as  the  re- 
cently formed  "Eohstahlverband"  is  regu- 
lating the  production  of  German  firms. 

The  tendency  of  the  German  steel  in- 
dustry is  rather  towards  international  co- 
operation than  a  narrow  combine  between 
two  or  three  countries.  At  present  the 
steel  industry  is  not  making  money,  owing 
to  cut-throat  competition,  excessive  pro- 
duction, and  violent  fluctuation  of  price. 
Heavy  industry  in  America,  with  an  excel- 
lent home  market,  is  in  the  happy  position 
of  being  able  to  meet  the  costs  of  its  steel 
production  and  to  make  a  good  profit  on 
its  home  sales,  and  have  a  considerable  ex- 
portable surplus,  which  can  be  sold  abroad 
at  prices  which  defy  competition.  Neither 
Germany,  which  has  a  safe  home  market, 
nor  Great  Britain,  which  has  not,  can 
make  money  on  export  trade.  Prance  and 
Belgium,  though  their  foreign  trade  may 
show  a  profit,  are  making  that  profit  on  a 
depreciated  currency  at  the  expense  of 
their  national  wealth. 

The  Ruhr  Proposal 

The  Ruhr  steel  owners  believe  that  only 
by  reducing  supply  to  something  approach- 
ing the  demand  can  a  remedy  for  existing 
conditions  be  found.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  raw  steel  consortium  recently 
formed  in  Diisseldorf.  Members  of  the 
consortium  will  be  allotted  a  definite  quota, 
beyond  which  they  must  not  manufacture ; 
individual  liberty  as  to  selling  prices  and 
markets  will  not  be  interfered  with.  The 
German  idea  is  that  if  this  experiment  is 
successful  it  might  be  applied  in  other 
countries.  Finally,  it  is  thought  the  steel 
industries  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg,  and  Germany,  thus  or- 
ganized, could  unite  in  applying  a  system 
to  international  steel  production  in  which 
each  countr/s  production  quota  would  be 
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fixed  and  stability  thus  restored  to  world 
steel  prices. 

The  British  steel  industry  is  fully  aware 
of  the  attitude  of  French,  Belgian,  and 
German  industrialists,  and  there  have  al- 
ready been  informal  interchanges  of  views. 
The  German,  French,  and  British  steel 
manufacturers  are  agreed  that  if  the 
"Rohstahlverband"  is  a  failure  it  is  little 
use  to  pursue  the  idea  of  international  reg- 
ulation of  production,  but  the  first  reports 
of  the  activities  of  this  association  indi- 
cate that  it  is  likely  to  achieve  its  object. 
It  may  be  said  that,  despite  the  difficulty 
of  combating  international  jealousy,  the 
atmosphere  at  least  is  favorable  for  a 
gradual  approach  to  international  co-oper- 
ation, in  which  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany  have  an  equal  interest. 

It  is  reported  in  the  Euhr  today  that  in 
Paris  the  German  and  French  industrial- 
ists who  are  discussing  the  future  economic 
relations  of  the  two  countries  have  of- 
ficially exchanged  views  on  the  possibility 
of  creating  an  international  steel  consor- 
tium to  include  France,  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  Germany.  In 
any  case,  the  question  has  been  unoffi- 
cially discussed  for  some  time.  In  a  long 
speech  to  the  Association  of  German 
Smelters  at  Diisseldorf,  Herr  Vogler — 
probably  the  leading  German  industrialist 
since  the  death  of  Hugo  Stinnes — has 
touched  in  general  terms  on  the  same  idea 
and  declared  that  "the  German  industrial- 
ists have  no  hesitation  in  speaking  frankly 
on  the  subject  of  international  arrange- 
ments for  heavy  industry,  and  that  he 
believed  that  his  speech  had  made  it  clear 
why  the  German  heavy  industry  consid- 
ered such  an  arrangement  desirable." 

Lorraine   Ores 

The  German  industrialists  have  agreed 
amongst  themselves  that  there  shall  be 
no  direct  negotiation  between  individual 
French  and  German  concerns.  Suspicion 
has  been  revived  in  some  quarters  that 
such  negotiations  are  taking  place,  owing 
to  the  frequent  visits  to  Paris  of  leading 
German  industrialists,  but  it  is  probable 
that  these  visits  are  connected  with  the 
project  for  the  formation  of  a  national 
steel  consortium  in  each  country  as  a  pre- 
lude to  international  co-operation.     The 


possibility  that  some  concerns  have  broken 
the  German  "united  front"  and  are  nego- 
tiating separately  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  but  it  is  unlikely.  The  Germans 
profess  to  have  less  interest  in  seeing  an 
arrangement  arrived  at  than  the  French, 
saying  that  Lorraine  has  no  market  but 
the  Ruhr  for  her  ores.  It  is  true  that  the 
Ruhr  has  Swedish  ore  contracts  for  many 
years  to  come  and  has  under  discussion 
ore  contracts  with  Canada.  When  Lor- 
raine formed  part  of  Germany  her  ores 
were  given  a  preferential  tariff;  if  the 
German  railways  continue  this,  it  will  pay 
the  Ruhr  to  take  considerable  quantities 
of  ore  from  Lorraine  as  well  as  from  Swe- 
den, Spain,  and  Canada.  Lorraine  com- 
plains that  it  is  bad  economics  to  refuse 
to  lower  rates  at  least  to  a  point  where 
it  will  pay  to  load  reparation  coal  trucks — 
which  must,  in  any  case,  go  to  France — 
with  Lorraine  ores  as  return  freight. 

Consideration  of  the  claims  of  Lorraine 
would  form  part  of  any  international  steel 
arrangement.  The  problem  of  her  steel ' 
production  is  even  more  difficult ;  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  Ruhr  is  restricting  its  own 
output  of  raw  steel  in  consequence  of 
overproduction,  it  is  unlikely  to  want  to 
admit  much  Lorraine  steel. 

Idea  Still  in  Infancy 

The  whole  idea  of  international  co- 
operation is  in  its  infancy  and  the  future 
is  certainly  difficult.  Should  the  steel  in-, 
dustry  in  each  country  be  centralized,  the 
great  problem  will  be  to  get  each  national 
industry  to  agree  to  the  limitations  to  be 
imposed  on  it.  The  Ruhr,  for  instance, 
having  reconstructed  in  Germany  some 
factories  which  France  acquired  with  Al- 
sace-Lorraine, has  urged  that  the  Lorraine 
factories  are  largely  surplus  to  world  re- 
quirements. Lorraine  naturally  replies 
that  the  surplus  factories  are  those  which 
have  been  erected  in  the  Ruhr  to  replace 
those  acquired  by  France  in  Lorraine. 

The  feeling  that,  despite  international 
rivalries,  some  form  of  co-operation  must 
be  arrived  at  which  is  common  to  the 
heavy  industry  of  most  European  steel- 
producing  countries  may  succeed  in  over- 
coming the  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  its  realization. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  PERSIA 

THE  recent  murder  of  Major  Eobert 
Imbrie,  the  American  consul  in  Te- 
heran, and  the  prompt  action  of  our  De- 
partment of  State  in  exacting  adequate 
reparation  for  this  outrage,  have  recently 
focused  attention  on  conditions  in  Persia, 
of  which  little  has  been  heard  in  the  last 
few  years.  According  to  a  bulletin  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Persia  Society  of  New 
York,  Major  Imbrie's  murder  was  due  to 
political  intrigue  rather  than  to  religious 
fanaticism  proper.  The  society's  corre- 
spondent in  Persia  considers  that  since 
Eiza  Khan  has  been  virtually  dictator  of 
Persia  and  the  Shah,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  an  exile  in  Europe,  there  has 
been  much  underground  opposition  to  his 
administration,  chiefly  from  the  Mollahs, 
the  Shia  Mohammedan  clergy,  who  lead 
the  most  conservative  and  the  most  cor- 
rupt elements  in  the  country.  Of  late 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  have 
been  encouraged  by  a  foreign  power,  with 
vital  commercial  and  economic  interests 
in  Persia,  to  agitate  for  the  return  of  the 
Shah.  They  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  Eiza  Khan  to  bring  about 
the  proclamation  of  a  republic  in  Teheran 
last  March,  and  since  then  they  have  been 
continually  fomenting  local  disturbances 
in  all  the  large  cities.  The  same  influ- 
ences are  at  work  among  the  nomad  and 
migratory  tribes,  who  compose  half  the^ 
population  of  Persia.  Eeligious  fanati- 
cism was  the  apparent  motive  for  the 
murder  of  Major  Imbrie,  but  the  underly- 
ing motive  was  the  desire  to  discredit  Eiza 
Khan,  who  is  doing  everything  possible  to 
encourage  American,  French,  and  other 
foreign  interests  in  Persia  and  to  prevent 
a  return  to  the  old  days,  when  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Eussia  were  engaged  in  a  per- 
petual duel  for  concessions  and  spheres  of 
influence. 

It  was  with  this  end  in  view  that  Eiza 
Khan  appealed  to  Washington  to  furnish 
him  with  the  American  advisers  to  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  whose  work  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  a  businesslike  budget 
and  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  annual 
deficit.  As  a  result  of  more  stable  eco- 
nomic conditions,  several  American  firms 
are  negotiating  for  important  concessions, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  if  Eiza  Khan  re- 
mains in  power,  as  seems  likely,  that  the 


first  railroads  in  Persia  will  be  built  by 
American  engineers.  At  present  the 
quickest  available  route  for  export  and 
import  is  via  Enzeli  and  the  Caspian — a 
route  that  could  easily  be  closed  at  any 
time  by  Eussia.  High  road  tolls,  lack  of 
motor  trucks,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
road  make  transportation  of  freight  in 
any  considerable  quantity  impracticable 
by  the  motor  roads  to  Mesopotamia  and 
the  Gulf.  It  is  planned  to  shorten  the 
distance  to  the  Gulf  by  building  a  modern 
motor  highway  from  Teheran  to  Moham- 
merah,  later  to  be  converted  into  a  steam 
road,  and  to  construct  a  railway  from  Te- 
heran which  will  connect  with  Erzeroum 
and  Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea. 

At  present  the  exports  of  Persia  are  not 
of  much  consequence;  but,  in  addition  to 
its  vast  undeveloped  mineral  wealth,  Per- 
sia possesses  other  potential  resources 
which  may  be  developed  in  a  short  time 
with  a  relatively  small  amount  of  capital. 
Among  the  industries  which  immediately 
suggest  themselves  are  the  breeding  of 
sheep  for  the  production  of  Persian  lamb, 
the  supply  of  which  has  been  tremen- 
dously reduced  since  a  large  part  of  Azer- 
badjian  has  come  under  Soviet  rule;  the 
raw-silk  industry;  the  tobacco  industry  in 
Eesht  and  Shiraz;  the  production  of  wool, 
hides,  dried  fruits,  walnuts,  and  almonds. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  man- 
ual labor  in  Turkey,  and  the  Persian  is 
naturally  rather  lazy  and  improvident, 
but  there  is  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  energy 
noticeable  among  the  younger  generation, 
and  the  gradual  extension  of  the  school 
system  will  bear  fruit  within  the  next  ten 
years.  The  external  debts  of  Persia  are 
relatively  small,  and  if  the  internal  budget 
is  once  balanced  the  country  will  have  a 
sound  basis  for  future  economic  develop- 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  vital  problems  of  the 
administration  at  the  present  time  is  the 
question  of  the  various  tribes  that  sur- 
round the  Persian  plateau,  who  are  vir- 
tually independent,  though  nominally 
under  the  control  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. For  many  years  most  of  them  have 
failed  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  taxes, 
which  fact  has  been  partly  responsible  for 
the  impoverished  state  of  the  imperial  ex- 
chequer. Government  officials  have  been 
excluded  from  the  tribal  territories,  and 
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as  all  the  tribes  people  are  armed,  they 
have  resisted,  often  by  force,  any  attempt 
to  disarm  them  or  to  collect  back  taxes. 

Last  year  the  government  troops  put 
down  a  rising  of  the  Kurdish  tribes  in 
northwestern  Persia;  this  year  they  have 
been  fighting  the  Lurs  with  varying  suc- 
cess, and  the  Lurs  were  not  by  any  means 
subdued  at  the  end  of  June.  There  was 
treachery  and  bad  faith  on  both  sides  and 
the  morale  of  the  government  troops  was 
not  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Colonel  MacCormack,  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican advisers,  had  just  returned  from  a 


visit  to  several  of  the  tribes,  and  he  had 
secured  by  peaceful  means  promises  of  a 
full  settlement  and  initial  payments  of 
back  taxes  due  the  government  from  the 
Sheikh  of  Mohammerah,  the  Kashgai, 
and  the  Bakhtiari.  The  Persian  army  of 
about  40,000  is  now  better  organized  and 
equipped  than  it  has  been  for  many  years, 
the  soldiers  are  regularly  paid,  and  it  is 
intensely  loyal  to  the  Sardah  Sepah.  Con- 
sequently, unless  unforeseen  developments 
take  place,  the  subjection  of  the  tribes  and 
the  abolishment  of  their  independent 
feudal  systems  is  only  a  question  of  time. 


IMPORTANT  INTERNATIONAL  DATES 

(November  16 -December  15) 


November  16 — Saad  Pasha  Zaghlul,  the 
Egyptian  Prime  Minister,  with- 
draws the  resignation  of  cabinet, 
after  King  Fuad  had  refused  to 
accept  it. 

November  17  —  Feng  Yu-hsiang  and 
Chang  Tso-lin,  victors  in  North- 
ern China,  propose  a  program  of 
reform  involving  an  extensive 
revision  of  the  Chinese  Constitu- 
tion. 
The  second  international  confer- 
ence on  the  opium  traffic,  con- 
vened by  the  League  of  Nations, 
opens  in  Geneva. 
Dr.  Seipel,  the  Austrian  Chan- 
cellor, resigns,  recommending  as 
his  successor  Dr.  Eamek,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  Socialist 
Party. 

November  18 — The  Polish  Cabinet  is  re- 
constructed, M.  Grabski  re- 
maining Prime  Minister  and 
Mr.  Thugutt  becoming  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  without  port- 
folio. 

November  19 — Sir  Lee  Stack,  commander- 
in-chief — in  other  words,  Sir- 
dar— is  shot  and  dangerously 
wounded  as  he  drives  through 
the  streets  of  Cairo. 

November  20 — Sir  Lee  Stack,  the  Sirdar, 
dies  in  Cairo  of  wounds  received 
the  day  before. 


November  21 — King  Fuad  sends  a  mes- 
sage to  Lord  Allenby  expressing 
his  grief  at  the  death  of  Sir  Lee 
Stack.  Indignation  at  the  crime 
is  universal  in  the  Sudan. 

Ismet  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Prime 
Minister,  resigns  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Fethi  Bey. 

Three  letters  are  sent  by  Great 
Britain  to  Eussia,  announcing 
that  the  British  Government 
would  not  recommend  the  Rus- 
sian treaties  to  Parliament,  de- 
claring that  it  is  the  govern- 
ment's conviction  that  the 
Zinovieff  letter  was  genuine,  and 
repeating  Mr.  MacDonald's  de- 
cision that  the  British  Govern- 
ment could  not  consent  to  re- 
ceive the  Soviet  note  demanding 
an  apology. 

November  22 — Lord  Allenby  presents  to 
Zaghlul  Pasha  the  British  ulti- 
matum, demanding  the  immedi- 
ate withdrawal  from  the  Sudan 
of  all  Egyptian  ofiicers  and  all 
units  of  the  Egyptian  army,  an 
apology  for  the  crime,  and  a  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  of  £500,000. 

The  Fascist  Government  obtains  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  its  domestic 
policy  of  337  to  17. 

Feng  Yu-hsiang  announces  his  in- 
tention to  retire  from  the  com- 
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mand  of  his  army,  transferring 
the  control  of  his  forces  to  the 
Ministry  of  War,  and  that  he 
will  forthwith  visit  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

November  23 — The  Egyptian  Government 
rejects  the  British  demand  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptian 
units  from  the  Sudan.  Lord 
Allenby  delivers  a  second  note, 
declaring,  in  view  of  the  Egyp- 
tian refusal,  instructions  have 
been  sent  to  the  Sudan  to  with- 
draw the  Egyptian  units. 

November  24 — The  Alexandria  customs 
are  seized  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Zaghlul  tenders  his 
resignation  to  the  King,  and  a 
new  cabinet  is  formed  by  Ziwar 
Pasha.  The  fine  of  £500,000, 
imposed  for  the  Sirdar  crime,  is 
paid  by  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment. The  Egyptian  Parlia- 
ment draws  up  a  protest  against 
the  British  action  and  asks  for 
the  intervention  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 
Tuan  Chi-jui,  the  Anfu  leader,  is 
installed  as  provisional  "chief 
executive"  of  the  Eepublic  of 
China. 

November  25 — The  Egyptian  Parliament 
is  prorogued  for  a  month. 

November  26 — Lord  Reading,  the  Viceroy 
of  India,  holds  a  durbar  at  Raj- 
kot,  marking  the  formal  transfer 
of  the  control  of  the  native 
States  of  Kathiawar,  Cutch,  and 
Palanpur  to  the  Government  of 
India. 

November  27 — Mahmud  Effendi  Nekkra- 
shi,  late  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Interior,  and  two 
other  prominent  members  of 
Zaghlul  Pasha's  party  are  ar- 
rested in  Cairo  on  a  charge  of 
conspiring  against  high  British 
officials. 
Two  platoons  of  the  11th  Su- 
danese run  amuck  at  Khartum, 
shooting  one  British  officer  and 
two  Syrian  members  of  the  hos- 
pital staff. 


November  28 — The  Soviet  Government  re- 
plies to  the  British  notes  ad- 
dressed to  Russia  on  November 
21. 
Sun  Yat-sen,  it  is  reported,  is 
sounding  public  opinion  in 
Japan  in  an  effort  to  abolish  ex- 
traterritoriality of  foreigners  in 
China. 

November  29 — The  Egyptian  Government 
accepts  the  rest  of  the  British 
conditions  presented  in  the  note 
of  November  23. 

December  1 — Mussolini  addresses  a  cir- 
cular to  all  Fascist  organizations 
urging  them  to  purify  the  party 
from  all  elements  tending  to  dis- 
credit Fascism. 

December  2 — Chang  Tso-lin  flees  sud- 
denly from  Peking  to  Tientsin, 
followed  by  his  troops,  precipi- 
tating a  new  Chinese  crisis. 
The  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Nav- 
igation between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  is  signed  in  Lon- 
don. 

December  3 — Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
declares  that  the  Egyptian  ques- 
tion does  not  come  within  those 
provisions  of  the  covenant  which 
invite  or  suggest  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  League  of  Nations. 
President  Coolidge's  message  to 
Congress  is  read  to  a  combined 
session  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

December  4 — Sir  Geoffrey  Archer,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  the  King  of 
Egypt,  is  appointed  Governor 
General  of  the  Sudan. 
Lord  Cecil  is  given  the  first  annual 
award  of  $25,000  by  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Foundation,  "for 
meritorious  service  of  a  public 
character  tending  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  through  jus- 
tice.'' 

December  5 — Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
and  M.  Herriot  have  a  long  in- 
terview in  Paris,  after  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  leaves  for  Rome. 
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December  6 — The  Zaghlulists  present  a 
petition  to  King  Fuad  attack- 
ing the  cabinet  for  breach  of 
constitutional  practice  in  not 
asking  for  a  vote  of  confidence 
on  taking  office. 

December  7 — Polling  takes  place  through- 
out Germany  for  the  election  of 
the  Reichstag  and  in  Prussia  for 
the  Prussian  Diet. 
Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancel- 
lor Emeritus  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Palo  Alto,  California,  is 
announced  the  winner  of  the 
prize  of  $25,000,  for  the  best 
educational  plan  for  the  promo- 
tion of  world  peace. 

December  8 — A  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  opens 
in  Rome. 

December  9 — The  American  Government 
announces  its  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  from  the  League  of 
Nations  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
posed international  arms  traffic 
conference  to  be  held  at  Geneva 
in  1925. 


December  10 — Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Churchill  declares  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  "any 
payment  made  by  our  debtors  in 
Europe  to  their  creditors  in  the 
United  States  should  be  accom- 
panied pari  passu  by  proportion- 
ate payment  to  Britain." 

December  11 — Chancellor  Marx  tells 
President  Ebert  of  Germany 
that  he  and  his  cabinet  have  de- 
cided to  resign. 

December  12 — The  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  adopts  a  resolution 
regarding  the  formation  of  a 
committee  to  undertake  the  codi- 
fication of  international  law. 

December  13 — The  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  meeting  in  Rome, 
adjourns. 

December  15 — Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Paris  and  to  Rome,  declares  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  that 
Great  Britain  "will  regard  as  an 
unfriendly  act  any  attempt  at 
interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  by  another  power." 


SHOULD  THERE  BE  A  THIRD  HAGUE  PEACE 

CONFERENCE?* 


By  Mr.  JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT 


THE  first  Peace  Conference  of  the  na- 
tions was  held  in  The  Hague  in  1899 ; 
the  Second  was  held  in  the  same  city  in 
1907.  The  advisability  of  a  Third  Con- 
ference, in  succession  to  the  first  two  of 
the  series,  depends  upon  the  value  of  the 
international  conference  as  tested  by  the 
fruits  of  the  first  and  second.  The  feasi- 
bility of  such  a  conference  at  the  present 
time  must  depend  upon  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  services  which  a  Third  Conference, 
meeting  at  The  Hague  or  elsewhere,  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  render  to  the 
world  at  large,  for  all  nations,  without 
reference  to  the  events  of  the  past,  should 
be  represented,  if  the  conference  is  to  be 
international  in  the  catholic  sense  of  the 
word. 


Aims  and  Purposes  of  The  Hague  Conference 
of    1899 

There  have  indeed  been  many  peace 
conferences,  but  they  have  usually  been  at 
the  end  of  wars;  there  had  been  none 
properly  so  called  in  Europe  until  that  of 
1899,  at  The  Hague.  It  was  called  in 
time  of  peace  to  keep  the  peace  and  with- 
out anticipation  of  any  particular  war. 
Its  author  was  Nicholas  II,  then  the  Czar 
of  all  the  Russias. 

Into  the  reasons  of  the  peace  confer- 
ences, personal  or  otherwise,  we  may  not 
enter.     For  our  purpose  they  are  stated 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  Annual  C<m- 
vocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  at  Albany,  New  York,  October  16, 
1924. 
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clearly  and  in  detail  in  the  circular  note 
of  August  12,  1895,  which  Count  Moura- 
vieff,  then  the  Czar's  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  handed  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Powers  accredited  to  Russia,  at  the 
weekly  diplomatic  reception  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Aifairs  in  St.  Petersburg, 
then  the  capital  of  that  mighty  empire. 
The  recipients  of  the  note  consulted  their 
governments,  which  agreed  to  meet  in 
conference.  A  second  note,  of  December 
30,  1898,  stated  this  agreement  and  out- 
lined the  topics,  which,  from  an  exchange 
of  views,  might  form  the  program  of  the 
impending  conference.  In  all,  twenty-six 
coimtries  were  represented.  Brazil  had  a 
minister  at  the  Russian  capital.  It  was 
invited,  but  did  not  attend.  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  were  the  only  other 
American  republics  with  ministers  at  St. 
Petersburg.  They  were  invited  and  at- 
tended. Thus  it  happened  that  only  these 
two  American  republics  took  part  in  the 
conference,  although  all  the  European 
countries  and  Persia,  Siam,  China,  and 
Japan  of  Asia  were  invited  and  were 
present. 

The  conference  was  an  experiment,  and 
its  success  or  failure  was  to  determine 
whether  further  and  larger  gatherings 
would  be  advisable  and  feasible. 

The  general  purpose  was  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace;  the  special  purpose  was 
"a  possible  reduction  of  the  excessive 
armaments,"  which  then  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  world.  It  was  the  Czar's  hope 
that  armaments,  land  and  naval,  might  be 
reduced,  and  that  "the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  existing  armaments"  would  be 
checked.  The  arguments  for  the  proposed 
reduction  and  progressive  limitation  were 
fuUy  stated  and  in  classic  terms,  and  the 
first  circular  note  of  Count  Mouravieff 
ends  in  language  which  will  not  lose  its 
point  until  force  is  replaced  by  justice,  as 
it  must  some  day  be,  if  the  ultimate  fruits 
of  our  civilization  are  to  be  garnered  and 
civilization  itself  be  saved  from  the  iron 
hand  which  crushes  everything  which  it 
grasps,  without  distinction,  without  pity, 
and  without  compensating  results: 

In  checking  these  increasing  armaments 
and  in  seeking  the  means  of  averting  the 
calamities  which  threaten  the  entire  world 
lies  the  supreme  duty  today  resting  upon  all 
States. 


Imbued  with  this  idea,  His  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  command  me  to  propose  to 
all  the  governments  which  have  accredited 
representatives  at  the  imperial  court  the 
holding  of  a  conference  to  consider  this  grave 
problem. 

This  conference  would  be,  by  the  help  of 
God,  a  happy  presage  for  the  century  about 
to  open.  It  would  converge  into  a  single 
powerful  force  the  efforts  of  all  the  States 
which  sincerely  wish  the  great  conception  of 
universal  peace  to  triumph  over  the  elements 
of  disturbance  and  discord.  It  would  at  the 
same  time  cement  their  agreement  by  a 
solemn  avowal  of  the  principles  of  equity 
and  law,  upon  which  repose  the  security  of 
States  and  the  welfare  of  peoples. 

The  second  circular  kept  to  the  fore  the 
reduction  of  armament  and  its  limitation 
in  the  future.  It  broadened  the  scope  of 
the  conference,  as  some  of  the  larger 
Powers,  while  willing  to  discuss,  were  as 
unwilling  to  reduce  at  the  time  as  to  hold 
out  hope  of  limitation  in  the  future,  by 
including  a  specific  article  on  peaceable 
settlement  of  disputes  to  lessen  the  resort 
to  arms,  which  could  neither  be  renounced 
nor  limited. 

The  final  program  consisted  of  eight 
articles,  providing  for  : 

1.  An  understanding  stipulating  the  non- 
augmentation,  for  a  term  to  be  agreed  upon, 
of  the  present  effective  armed  land  and  sea 
forces,  as  well  as  the  war  budgets  pertaining 
to  them;    .    ,    . 

2.  Interdiction  of  the  employment  in  arm- 
ies and  fleets  of  new  firearms  of  every  de- 
scription and  of  new  explosives;    .    .    . 

3.  Limitation  of  the  use  in  field  fighting  of 
explosives   of  a  formidable  power,     .     . 
and  prohibition  of  the  discharge  of  any  kind 
of  projectile  or  explosive  from  balloons  or 
by  similar  means. 

4.  Prohibition  of  the  use  in  naval  battles 
of  submarine  or  diving  torpedo  boats,  or  of 
other  engines  of  destruction  of  the  same  na- 
ture;   .    .    . 

These  first  four  items,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, contemplate  a  limitation  of  in- 
crease for  a  given  time,  a  restriction  of 
the  present  instruments  of  destruction, 
and  a  prohibition  of  certain  future  agen- 
cies. Hopes  of  a  reduction  had  fallen  by 
the  wayside  because  of  the  opposition  of 
the  greatest  of  military  nations,   but  if 
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only  agreement  had  then  been  possible 
upon  the  restricted  proposal,  how  different 
might  have  been  the  history  of  the  world ! 
5  and  6.  Extension  of  the  Red  Cross  Con- 
vention to  naval  warfare  and  the  immunity 
of  naval  craft  employed  in  saving  the  ship- 
wrecked during  and  after  battle. 

These  two  items  are  of  a  humanitarian 
nature,  mitigating  the  hardships  of  war, 
but  not  preventing  it.  Agreements  to  that 
effect  were  adopted. 

The  7th  article  dealt  with  the  conduct 
of  armies  in  the  field,  proposing  that  the 
Declaration  of  Brussels  on  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  be  revised.  This  declara- 
tion, being  the  one  of  1874,  was  based 
upon  the  Instructions  for  the  Government 
of  Armies  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Field,  drafted  by  Francis  Lieber,  the  dis- 
tinguished American  publicist  of  German 
origin,  and  proclaimed  by  President  Lin- 
coln in  1863.  It  was  such  a  complete  code 
that  only  one  case  is  said  to  have  arisen 
in  the  Franco- Prussian  War  of  1870-71 
which  was  not  foreseen  and  covered  by  its 
provisions.  The  Declaration  of  Brussels 
had  not  been  ratified,  but  its  provisions, 
enlarged  by  many  others,  were  accepted 
by  the  First  Conference  and  ratified  by 
every  one  of  the  twenty-six  nations  taking 
part  in  its  proceedings. 

As  the  Red  Cross  Convention  of  1864, 
concerning  land  warfare,  and  the  supple- 
mentary convention  of  1868,  extending  its 
principles  to  naval  warfare,  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Brussels  justified  three  sepa- 
rate conferences,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Conference  of  1899  would  have  justified 
itself  had  it  only  succeeded  in  agreeing  to 
conventions  covering  articles  5,  6,  and  7 
of  the  proposed  program.  It  would  not 
have  been  a  peace  conference;  its  labors 
would  not  have  appealed  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  world,  and  it  would  not  have 
marked  a  turning  point  in  profane  his- 
tory. That  it  fully  justified  itself  is  due 
to  its  crowning  and  unexpected  success  in 
dealing  with  the  matters  contained  in  the 
eighth  article,  providing  for  "acceptance, 
in  principle,  of  the  use  of  good  offices, 
mediation,  and  voluntary  arbitration  in 
cases  where  they  are  available,  with  the 
purpose  of  preventing  armed  conflicts  be- 
tween nations;  understanding  in  relation 


to  their  mode  of  application  and  establish- 
ment of  a  uniform  practice  in  employing 
them." 

The  Greatest  of  International  Treaties 

So  much  for  the  program  of  the  First 
Conference.  The  fruits  of  its  peaceful 
labors  are  garnered  in  the  Convention  for 
the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes,  which  is,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  the  greatest  single  treaty  or  conven- 
tion in  the  history  of  international  rela- 
tions which  the  uninspired  but  effective 
good  will  of  mankind  had  hitherto  de- 
vised. In  its  preamble  the  conference 
recognized  the  civilized  peoples  as  form- 
ing a  society  of  nations;  stated  their  de- 
sire of  extending  the  empire  of  law  and 
of  strengthening  the  appreciation  of  in- 
ternational justice;  commended  a  perma- 
nent court  of  arbitration  "accessible  to  all, 
in  the  midst  of  independent  Powers,"  and 
solemnly  confessed  their  faith  in  "the 
principles  of  equity  and  right,  on  which 
are  based  the  security  of  States  and  the 
welfare  of  peoples."  In  the  convention 
itself  good  offices  and  mediation  are  rec- 
ommended as  methods  of  peaceable  settle- 
ment; resort  to  them  advocated  and 
agreed  to,  with  the  understanding  that 
either  before  or  during  war  the  resort  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  friendly  act;  provision 
is  made  for  the  creation  of  commissions 
of  inquiry  to  find  the  facts  in  dispute  and 
report  the  facts  as  found,  leaving  the 
Powers  in  dispute  free  in  the  use  which 
they  might  care  to  make  of  the  report. 
Arbitration  is  defined  as  the  settlement  of 
disputes  which  diplomacy  has  failed  to 
adjust,  by  judges  of  the  parties'  choice, 
upon  the  basis  of  respect  of  law ;  a  method 
of  creating  a  temporary  tribunal  was  de- 
vised from  a  general  panel  of  judges  con- 
sisting of  four  appointed  by  each  contract- 
ing Power,  and  provided  both  the  tribunal, 
the  parties  in  dispute,  and  the  nations  at 
large  with  a  code  of  procedure  to  be  used 
in  the  arbitration  of  their  differences. 

Since  the  conference  each  of  the  meth- 
ods of  peaceable  settlement  has  been  tried 
and  all  have  been  found  to  be  successful. 
The  will  to  peaceable  settlement  is  the 
way  to  peaceful  settlement;  where  the  will 
is  present  the  way  is  found;  where  the 
will  is  absent  war  presents  itself. 
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The  Hague  Conference  of  1907 

It  is  clear,  it  would  seem,  without  argu- 
ment, that  the  First  Peace  Conference, 
meeting  at  The  Hague  in  1899,  was  a  suc- 
cess; it  deserved,  and  it  had,  a  successor. 
The  Second  met  in  the  summer  of  1907, 
on  June  15.  It  revised  the  three  conven- 
tions of  its  predecessor  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience, and  it  adjourned  on  October  18 
of  the  same  year  with  a  series  of  conven- 
tions to  its  credit,  dealing  with  the  fol- 
bwing  subjects :  the  limitation  of  the  em- 
ployment of  force  for  the  recovery  of  con- 
tract debts;  the  necessity  of  a  declaration 
of  war  on  the  opening  of  hostilities;  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land;  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  and 
persons  in  case  of  war  on  land ;  the  status 
of  enemy  merchant  ships  at  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities;  the  conversion  of  merchant 
ships  into  war  ships;  the  laying  of  auto- 
matic submarine  contact  mines;  the  bom- 
bardment by  naval  forces  in  time  of  war; 
the  adaptation  to  maritime  warfare  of  the 
principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention;  re- 
strictions with  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  capture  in  naval  war;  the 
creation  of  an  international  prize  court; 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  Powers  in 
naval  war. 

In  addition  to  these  formal  agreements, 
there  was  an  important  draft  convention 
for  the  creation  of  a  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice,  which  only  lacked  a  method  of 
appointing  the  judges  to  be  a  permanent 
court  of  international  justice.  By  an 
agreement  upon  their  appointment  in 
1920,  the  draft  convention  became,  with 
sundry  changes  and  additions,  the  present 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
of  The  Hague. 

The  codification  of  "the  principles  of 
equity  and  right,  on  which  are  based  the 
security  of  States  and  the  welfare  of  peo- 
ples," had  made  great  progress  in  the  fifty 
years  following  the  first  conscious  attempt 
in  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  con- 
sisting of  but  four  articles;  the  trail  was 
blazed  by  the  two  peace  conferences  and 
the  future  was  full  of  promise  to  those 
who  believed  that  progress  is  a  series  of 
infinite  steps  forward  to  an  ever-retreating 
horizon,  and  that  only  through  the  ac- 
ceptance of  principles  of  justice  expressed 
in  rules  of  law  peace  between  nations  is 
possible  and  desirable. 


The  limitation  of  armament  did  not 
figure  in  the  official  program  of  the  con- 
ference drawn  up  by  Eussia  after  advising 
with  its  great  friends.  The  United  States 
was  not  among  those  consulted.  Germany 
was,  and  upon  the  refusal  of  that  Power 
to  attend  the  conference  if  the  question 
of  limitation  were  bruited  or  discussed,  it 
was  excluded.  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States  demurred,  and  Mr. 
Root,  then  Secretary  of  State,  expressly 
reserved  the  right  to  bring  up  the  subject. 
It  was  brought  up  by  Great  Britain  at  a 
plenary  session,  courteously  but  firmly 
supported  by  the  United  States  and  in  a 
less  degree  by  France.  However,  nothing 
further  was  done,  as  in  those  days  the 
sword  of  the  Hohenzollerns  lay  heavy 
athwart  the  scales  of  justice. 

The  General  Desire  for  a  Third  Hague 
Conference 

We  do  not  need  to  speculate  whether 
the  success  of  the  Second  foreshadowed  a 
further  conference,  as  the  forty-four  na- 
tions present  and  signing  the  agreements 
of  the  Conference  of  1907  provided  in  ex- 
press terms  for  a  Third  Conference.  The 
proposal  was  that  of  the  delegation  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  text  agreed  to  by 
Russia  was  laid  before  the  conference  by 
its  president  and  unanimously  adopted. 
It  is  so  short  and  to  the  point  that  a  sum- 
mary could  only  blunt  and  mar  it,  and  so 
material  to  the  present  purpose  that  it 
should  in  any  event  be  quoted  in  its  en- 
tirety : 

Finally,  the  conference  recommends  to  the 
Powers  the  assembly  of  a  Third  Peace  Con- 
ference, which  might  be  held  within  a  period 
corresponding  to  that  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  preceding  conference,  at  a  date  to  be 
fixed  by  common  agreement  between  the 
Powers,  and  it  calls  their  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  preparing  the  program  of  this 
Third  Conference  a  sufficient  time  in  advance 
to  ensure  its  deliberations  being  conducted 
with  the  necessary  authority  and  expedition. 

In  order  to  attain  this  object,  the  confer- 
ence considers  that  it  would  be  very  desir- 
able that,  some  two  years  before  the  probable 
date  of  the  meeting,  a  preparatory  committee 
should  be  charged  by  the  governments  with 
the  task  of  collecting  the  various  proposals 
to  be  submitted  to  the  conference,  of  ascer- 
taining what  subjects  are  ripe  for  embodl- 
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ment  in  an  international  regulation,  and  of 
preparing  a  program  which  the  governments 
should  decide  upon  in  sufficient  time  to  en- 
able it  to  be  carefully  examined  by  the  coun- 
tries interested.  This  committee  should  fur- 
ther be  intrusted  with  the  task  of  proposing 
a  system  of  organization  and  procedure  for 
the  conference  itself. 

The  meaning  of  this  document  is  not 
open  to  doubt — a  Third  Conference  was  to 
meet  in  or  about  1914;  the  governments 
were  to  take  charge  of  the  conference  and 
its  preparation,  instead  of  Russia,  in  the 
future;  a  form  of  organization  and  pro- 
cedure for  the  conference  was  to  be  de- 
vised as  for  a  permanent  institution,  and 
a  committee  of  the  Powers,  meeting  some 
two  years  in  advance  of  the  conference, 
was  to  determine  its  program. 

As  the  expiration  of  the  interval  of 
seven  years  approached,  nation  after  na- 
tion appointed  its  national  committee  to 
draft  its  program  and  to  prepare  instruc- 
tions to  its  delegates.  A  Third  Confer- 
ence was  to  be  held  and  preparations  were 
in  an  advanced  stage  when  the  war  came 
in  1914  and  with  it  the  end  of  the  con- 
ference. 

From  this  rapid  summary  of  the  origin, 
the  aims,  and  the  achievements  of  the  two 
conferences,  it  is  evident  that  a  third 
would  have  been  called,  and  that  the  sys- 
tem of  conferences  would  have  become  an 
international  institution,  freed  from  the 
domination  of  any  one  Power,  with  an  or- 
ganization and  procedure  of  its  own,  with 
individual  conferences  meeting  at  regular 
intervals,  with  programs  prepared  in  ad- 
vance by  an  international  body  appointed 
by  and  having  the  confidence  of  the  na- 
tions and  communicated  in  ample  time  for 
them  to  prepare  the  various  projects  which 
they  might  care  to  lay  before  the  confer- 
ence on  any  or  all  of  the  items  included 
in  its  official  program. 

The  War 

The  war  came.  After  it  the  nations 
were  organized  into  a  league,  with  its  seat 
at  Geneva.  The  Council  of  this  body  met 
for  the  first  time  at  Paris,  January  16, 
1920 ;  the  Assembly  in  Geneva,  on  Novem- 
ber 15  of  that  year.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  not  a  party  to  the 
League. 


Advisory  Committee  of  Jurists  Recommends 
Calling  a  Third  Conference 

Article  14  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  directed  the  Council  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  League  a  plan 
for  a  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice.  It  decided  not  to  undertake  the 
task  itself,  but  to  invite  a  number  of  rep- 
resentative jurists  to  devise  the  plan,  and 
eventually  one  distinguished  jurist  was 
chosen  from  each  of  the  five  *^ig"  and 
from  five  of  the  "little"  Powers.  Mr. 
Elihu  Root  was  selected  from  the  United 
States.  The  jurists  met  at  the  Peace  Pal- 
ace of  The  Hague  on  June  16,  1920,  and 
adjourned  on  July  24.  The  plan  of  the 
court  which  they  drafted  was,  with  some 
omissions,  some  additions,  and  some  modi- 
fications, adopted  by  the  Council  and  the 
League  in  December  of  that  year,  and  the 
protocol  establishing  the  court  has  been 
signed  and  ratified  by  some  thirty-six 
members  of  the  League.  The  method  of 
selecting  the  judges  by  the  separate  and 
concurrent  vote  of  the  Council  and  As- 
sembly was  proposed  by  Mr.  Root  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  Jurists  of  The 
Hague,  as  that  body  was  called,  and  ap- 
proved without  modification  by  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Assembly,  and  the  members  of  the 
League. 

Mr.  Root  had  always  been,  and  still  is, 
an  ardent  advocate  of  the  peace  confer- 
ences of  The  Hague,  and  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  suggest  the  successive  meeting 
of  a  conference  and  a  succession  of  con- 
ferences in  continuation  of  those  at  The 
Hague,  in  order  that  the  nations  in  con- 
ference should  agree  upon  the  law  to  be 
interpreted  and  applied  by  the  Permanent 
Court,  to  the  disputes  between  and  among 
the  nations  which  should  come  before  it 
by  general  agreement  of  the  nations,  or  by 
special  agreement  of  the  parties  in  con- 
flict. Mr.  Root  thought  that  the  confer- 
ences, meeting  at  regular  periods,  would 
put  into  the  form  of  treaties  and  conven- 
tions, which  by  ratification  of  the  nations 
would  become  international  as  well  as  na- 
tional statutes,  the  new  rules  of  law,  based 
upon  the  old  and  universally  recognized 
principle  of  justice,  for  the  decision  of 
disputes  hitherto  lying  beyond  the  domain 
of  law.  The  conferences  were  to  be  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law,  and 
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they  were  to  be  so  called,  Mr.  Root's 
resolution  was  adopted  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice,  and  as  adopted  read : 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  Jurists,  assem- 
bled at  Tlie  Hague  to  draft  a  plan  for  a  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice,  con- 
vinced that  the  security  of  States  and  the 
well-being  of  peoples  urgently  require  the 
extension  of  the  empire  of  law  and  the  de- 
velopment of  all  international  agencies  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  recommends : 

I.  That  a  new  conference  of  the  nations, 
in  continuation  of  the  first  two  conferences 
at  The  Hague,  be  held  as  soon  as  practicable 
for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  restate  the  established  rules  of  inter- 
national law,  especially,  and,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  the  fields  affected  by  the  events  of 
the  recent  war. 

2.  To  formulate  and  agree  upon  the  amend- 
ments and  additions,  if  any,  to  the  rules  of 
international  law  shown  to  be  necessary  or 
useful  by  the  events  of  the  war  and  the 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  international 
life  and  intercourse  which  have  followed  the 
war. 

3.  To  endeavor  to  reconcile  divergent  views 
and  secure  general  agreement  upon  the  rules 
which  have  been  in  dispute  heretofore. 

4.  To  consider  the  subjects  not  now  ade- 
quately regulated  by  international  law,  but 
as  to  which  the  interests  of  international 
justice  require  that  rules  of  law  shall  be  de- 
clared and  accepted. 

II.  That  the  Institute  of  International 
Law,  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law,  the  Union  Juridique  Internationale,  the 
International  Law  Association,  and  the  Ibe- 
rian Institute  of  Comparative  Law  be  invited 
to  prepare,  with  such  conference  or  collabo- 
ration inter  esse  as  they  may  deem  useful, 
projects  for  the  work  of  the  conference,  to 
be  submitted  beforehand  to  the  several  gov- 
ernments and  laid  before  the  conference  for 
its  consideration  and  such  action  as  it  may 
find  suitable. 

III.  That  the  conference  be  named  Confer- 
ence for  the  Advancement  of  International 
Law. 

IV.  That  this  conference  be  followed  by 
further  successive  conferences  at  stated  in- 
tervals to  continue  the  work  left  unfinished. 

Upon  the  text  of  the  resolution  certain 
observations  are  apposite.  The  first  is 
that  this  representative  body  of  jurists, 


drawn  from,  if  not  representing,  ten  dif- 
ferent countries,  declared  itself  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  periodic  conferences  in 
succession  to  those  of  The  Hague,  eight 
years  after  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
and  after  the  creation  of  the  League  of 
Nations;  and  that  all  of  the  ten  jurists 
were  in  favor  of  the  League,  although  Mr. 
Eoot  believed  that  his  country  should  not 
enter  it  without  certain  reservations.  The 
proposal  of  the  conferences  was,  therefore, 
made  by  friends,  not  opponents  of  the 
League,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  then  and 
now  its  agent.  Mr.  Eoot's  resolution  was 
therefore  laid  before  the  Council,  which 
adopted  it  in  part.  It  was  thereafter  laid 
before  the  Assembly,  which  rejected  it 
in  toto,  substituting  for  it,  on  December 
18,  1920,  the  following  recommendation : 

The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
invites  the  Council  to  address  to  the  most 
authoritative  of  the  institutions  which  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  international  law  a 
request  to  consider  what  would  be  the  best 
methods  of  co-operative  work  to  adopt  for  a 
more  definite  and  more  complete  definition  of 
the  rules  of  international  law  which  are  to 
be  applied  to  the  mutual  relations  between 
States. 

Upon  that  recommendation  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  took  place: 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  (South  Africa)  said  he 
hoped  that  the  resolution  would  not  be 
adopted.  He  did  not  think  that  a  stage  had 
yet  been  reached  in  international  relations 
at  which  it  was  desirable  to  attempt  the 
codification  of  international  law. 

The  President  said  that  it  was  not  proposed 
to  codify  international  law  under  this  recom- 
mendation, but  only  to  discover  the  best 
means  of  doing  so. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  said  that  either  the  rec- 
ommendation was  submitted  with  serious  in- 
tention of  proceeding  to  the  codification  of 
international  law  or  it  was  a  pious  hope  of 
no  real  value  or  importance.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  recommendation  because  If  it 
meant  something  it  was  bad  and  if  it  meant 
nothing  it  was  worse. 

Here  the  matter  rests,  and  the  Third 
Conference  is  the  child  of  any  country 
which  may  wish  to  claim  it. 
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The  Plan  to  Enlist  Expert  Aid  for  Codification 

It  is  to  be  further  observed  that  certain 
learned  societies  mentioned  in  the  text  of 
Mr,  Root's  resolution  were  to  be  asked  to 
submit  their  suggestions  and,  indeed, 
drafts  of  projects  and  conventions.  Mr. 
Root's  view  was  that  a  conference  should 
not  meet  without  concrete  projects  before 
it  and  ready  for  consideration ;  that  drafts 
of  projects  could  best  be  prepared  by  sci- 
entific bodies;  that  commissions  of  the 
Powers  are  political  bodies,  acting  under 
instructions ;  that  their  projects  are  there- 
fore political  and  represent  the  views  of 
their  members,  and  that  the  projects  are, 
therefore,  political  and,  in  addition,  reflect 
the  views  of  the  nations  appointing  the 
members.  Mr.  Root's  idea  was  to  have 
drafts  of  a  non-political  and  scientific  na- 
ture, such  as  the  resolutions  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law,  without  whose 
labors,  extending  over  some  thirty  years, 
the  achievements  of  the  peace  conferences 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  advan- 
tage of  scientific  preparation  seems  also  to 
be  the  view  of  the  present  enlightened  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Honorable  Charles 
Evans  Hughes-,  whose  illuminating  ad- 
dress we  await  with  an  equal  degree  of 
pride  and  pleasure.* 

Codification  of  International  Law  for  the 
Western   Hemisphere 

The  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference, 
in  its  session  at  Santiago,  the  capital  of 
Chile,  adopted  a  resolution  on  April  26, 
1923,  proposing  the  codification  of  inter- 
national law  for  the  twenty-one  American 
republics  by  a  commission  of  two  jurists 
from  each  of  them,  to  meet  in  1925,  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Upon  the  motion  of  Sec- 
retary Hughes,  as  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
erning Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
adopted  January  2,  1924,  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law  was  re- 
quested to  meet  during  the  course  of  the 
present  year  to  consider  the  question  of 
codification,  and  the  results  of  its  labors 
on  that  question  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission  of  Juristr,  for  the  consider- 
ation of  its  members.  The  American  In- 
stitute accepted  the  invitation,  as  honor- 
able as  it  is  onerous,  and  it  is  to  meet  in 


*  Secretary  Hughes  addressed  the  univer- 
sity the  next  day. 


special  session  on  the  20th  day  of  Decem- 
ber of  the  present  year,  at  Lima,  in  con- 
nection with  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Third  Scientific  Congress  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics,  to  be  held  at  the  same  time 
in  the  capital  of  Peru. 

The  Hague  and  Geneva 

It  is  finally  to  be  observed  that  in  the 
text  of  Mr.  Root's  resolution  the  city  is 
not  named  in  which  the  conference  is  to 
be  held.  This  was  purposely  omitted  by 
Mr.  Root,  presumably  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  the  conference  depend  on 
what,  after  all,  is  an  incident,  for  the  dele- 
gates can  assemble  in  any  city  which  the 
nations  may  care  to  choose.  Sufficient  in 
itself,  there  is,  however,  a  better  reason 
for  the  omission.  There  is  a  persistent 
feeling  in  many  quarters  that  the  agencies 
of  the  nations  should  not  be  concentrated 
in  any  one  country,  and  that,  indeed,  care 
should  be  taken  to  separate  them.  There 
is  a  homely  adage  against  trusting  all  your 
eggs  to  one  basket,  and  although  Andrew 
Carnegie  advocated  Mark  Twain's  advice 
to  put  your  eggs  in  a  basket  and  then  to 
watch  it,  the  old  adage  holds  its  own 
against  its  would-be  supplanter. 

The  Hague  has  become  and  is  likely  to 
remain  the  judicial  center  of  the  nations, 
and  there  is  apparently  a  disposition 
against  having  political  bodies  meet  in 
that  city,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice.  This 
would  seem  to  exclude  The  Hague.  There 
is  also  a  feeling  that  Geneva,  with  its  in- 
ternational unions,  has  become  an  admin- 
istrative center  of  the  nations,  and  that 
bodies  of  an  exclusively  political  nature, 
such  as  international  conferences,  acting 
without  the  restrictions  of  a  constitution, 
covenant,  or  other  written  charter,  should 
meet  elsewhere.  But  the  matter  is  more 
than  one  of  mere  feeling  or  of  local  pref- 
erence. The  judicial,  executive,  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  every  modern  nation 
are  separate  and  distinct.  If  the  principle 
of  separation  appeals  to  the  community  of 
nations  as  it  does  to  each  of  its  members, 
the  judiciary  of  the  nations  would  be  lo- 
cated in  The  Hague;  the  administrative 
bodies  of  the  nations — there  is  no  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  nations  as  yet — brought 
or  kept  together  at  Geneva,  and  the  legis- 
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lative  branch,  highly  political  in   origin 
and  nature,  would  meet  elsewhere. 

The  international  conference  is  a  legis- 
lature aA  referendum.  It  does  not  enact 
statutes;  it  adopts  recommendations, 
which  become  national  laws  for  the  na- 
tions ratifying  them,  and  international 
statutes  between  and  among  the  ratifying 
Powers. 

Desirability  of  Brussels  as  a  Meeting  Place  for 
Such  a  Conference 

Where  should  the  conference  meet?  If 
not  at  The  Hague  or  at  Geneva,  why  not 
at  Brussels,  between  the  two?  Belgium 
has  titles  which  cannot  be  gainsaid  or 
overlooked.  For  many  years  past  it  has 
been  a  center,  if  not  sole  center,  of  the 
development  of  international  law.  It 
staked  its  existence  as  an  independent  na- 
tion on  the  fatal  third  day  of  August, 
1914,  when  it  refused,  as  contrary  to  neu- 
trality, the  demand  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  of  our  day — perhaps  of  all  time — 
to  rush  its  troops  across  Belgian  territory 
in  order  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  France 
and  crush  that  devoted  country  before  it 
could  concentrate  its  widely  separated 
armies  and  repel  the  blow.  This  magnifi- 
cent refusal,  followed  by  armed  resistance 
on  its  part,  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory. It  entailed  a  war  of  more  than  four 
years,  an  occupation  by  an  arrogant  and 
brutal  enemy  of  all  but  a  strip  of  Bel- 
gium's territory ;  the  transfer  of  its  capital 
to  a  foreign  country,  and  justifies  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nations  that  an  interna- 
tional conference  in  Brussels  would  in 
very  truth  be  held  on  neutral  soil. 

There  are,  however,  other  reasons  which 
suggest  the  choice  of  Brussels.  The  draw- 
ing apart  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
which  I  regard  as  the  greatest  calamity  in 
these  post-bellum  days,  makes  it  reason- 
ably safe  to  predict  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  care  to  meet  in  Paris  or  in  any 
country  supposed  to  be  subject  to  French 
influence ;  and  by  the  same  token  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  France  would  be  willing 
to  meet  in  London  or  in  territory  thought 
to  be  subject  to  British  influence.  Belgium 
defied  the  might  of  Imperial  Germany  in 
1914;  it  would  resist  France,  it  would  re- 
sist Great  Britain,  if  its  independence 
were  threatened  by  either  or  both.  For 
the  sacred  cause  of  western  liberty  and  of 


western  civilization,  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  their  sons  fell  upon  the  plains  of 
Belgium,  fit  resting  place  for  freemen,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  France 
and  Great  Britain,  therefore,  would  meet 
and  confer  in  that  consecrated  country. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope,  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  great  and  overpowering  sorrow, 
that  both  France  and  Great  Britain  would 
forget  the  petty  differences  of  the  day, 
which  divide  them,  and  think  rather  of 
the  things  which  they  have  in  common; 
of  the  duty  which  great  nations  have  to 
live  greatly  and  to  sacrifice  themselves  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war  for  that  justice 
which,  we  are  assured,  *'exalteth  a  nation." 

A  Precedent  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States 

Who  should  call  the  conference?  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  divide  the  ques- 
tion and  ask  who  should  suggest  the  con- 
ference and  who  should  issue  the  invita- 
tions. There  is  such  a  thing  as  interna- 
tional etiquette  and  good  form.  There 
are  also  precedents  in  point.  When  the 
Czar  Nicholas  proposed  the  First  Peace 
Conference,  he  did  not  indicate  the  city  in 
which  it  should  hold  its  sessions ;  that  was 
determined  later;  and  when  The  Hague 
was  suggested  by  Eussia,  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands  promptly  of- 
fered the  hospitality  of  The  Hague  and 
invited  the  governments  to  send  their 
delegates  to  that  historic  city.  The  process 
is  stated  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  final 
act  of  the  conference  itself: 

The  International  Peace  Conference,  con- 
voked in  the  best  interests  of  humanity  by 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias, 
assembled,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, in  the  Royal  House  in  the  Wood,  at 
The  Hague,  on  the  18th  May,  1899. 

The  Second  Conference  met  under  cir- 
cumstances not  unlike  those  of  the  pres- 
ent. Five  years  had  passed  without  steps 
toward  the  convocation  of  a  new  confer- 
ence, although  it  was  understood  that  the 
first  would  be  followed  by  a  second  in 
rapid  succession.  The  century  opened 
with  nothing  done;  year  followed  year 
with  nothing  done.  Owing  to  its  concern 
in  the  Far  East  and  the  impending  con- 
flict with  Japan,  Eussia  seemed  to  be  in- 
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different  to  the  conference  and  to  the  vic- 
tories of  peace.  The  Interparliamentary 
Union,  meeting  at  the  World  Fair  in  St. 
Louis  to  celebrate  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  peaceful  acquisition  of  Lou- 
isiana, resolved  to  ask  President  Eoosevelt 
to  take  the  initiative.  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  Within  the  course  of  the  year 
the  Powers  were  sounded  by  that  advocate 
of  the  strenuous  life,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year  they  agreed  to  meet  a  second 
time  in  conference  at  The  Hague,  with  its 
"undying  memories"  as  the  "cradle  of  the 
beneficent  work  which  had  its  beginning 
in  1899." 

Through  President  Roosevelt's  good 
offices,  the  war  in  the  East  was  brought 
to  an  end;  peace  between  the  belligerents 
was  signed  at  Portsmouth  in  1905.  In 
the  spring  of  the  following  year  Baron 
Rosen,  then  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
called  upon  the  President  to  inform  him 
that  Russia  was  desirous  of  calling  a  sec- 
ond conference,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  United  States  would  be  repre- 
sented in  that  assembly.  The  President 
renounced  the  initiative  as  cheerfully  as  he 
had  taken  it,  and  the  conference  met  at 
The  Hague  in  1907.  The  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands  offered  again  the  hospitality 
of  the  Royal  City,  with  its  "undying  mem- 
ories," and  invitations  went  out  to  the 
nations.  Again  the  opening  lines  of  the 
final  act  of  the  conference  state  the  process 
in  a  single  sentence : 

The  Second  International  Peace  Confer- 
ence, proposed  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
having  been  convoked,  on  the  invitation  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias, 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands, assembled  on  the  15th  June,  1907,  at 
The  Hague,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Knights,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  fresh  development  to 
the  hmnanitarian  principles  which  served  as 
a  basis  for  the  work  of  the  First  Conference 
of  1899. 

What  one  President  of  the  United  States 
has  done,  another  may  do,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  mention  of  President  Roose- 
velt's invitation  was  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  enabling  a  future  President  to 
take  the  initiative  whenever  it  should 
seem  appropriate  and  advisable  that  he 
should  do  so. 


The  Drafting  Committee  of  the  Confer- 
ence, in  which  I  had  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States,  had  taken  up  the 
final  act  and  it  was  proposed  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  preamble  of  1899.  I  ob- 
jected to  this  on  the  ground  that  the  Sec- 
ond Conference  was  due  to  the  American 
President  and  not  to  the  Czar  of  the  Rus- 
sias. The  guardians  of  the  old  order  of 
things  resented  the  image-breaking  of  the 
New  World.  But  the  name  of  President 
Roosevelt  had  been  pronounced,  and  it  was 
he,  as  the  members  of  the  committee  knew, 
who  had  suggested  the  conference.  The 
motion  was  therefore  made  that  the  open- 
ing lines  should  either  state  the  facts  as 
they  were,  or  that  all  reference  to  the  Czar 
of  Russia  and  the  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands should  be  omitted.  The  old  hands 
were  unwilling,  without  further  ado,  to 
have  the  final  act  begin  with  the  bald 
statement  that  the  conference  opened  on 
the  15th  of  June.  They  insisted  on  the 
time-honored  phrases  of  diplomacy,  with 
the  result  that  historical  accuracy  and  dip- 
lomatic courtesy  were  happily  wedded. 
The  Russians  were  especially  "put  out"  at 
this  turn  of  affairs,  and  the  president  of 
the  conference,  M.  de  Nelidow,  Ambassa- 
dor of  Russia  to  Paris,  meeting  me  at  a 
reception,  after  the  day's  work,  proposed 
by  way  of  a  compromise  that  a  telegram 
of  appreciation  and  congratulation  be  sent 
to  President  Roosevelt  for  his  services  in 
bringing  about  the  conference.  I  replied 
that  this  would  indeed  be  a  very  gracious 
act  on  the  part  of  the  conference,  and  that 
such  action  would  admirably  supplement 
the  suggestion  which  I  had  already  made 
in  the  Drafting  Committee.  Therefore  it 
happened  that  the  final  act  stated  in  its 
opening  lines  the  initiative  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that  in  its 
closing  session  the  conference  voiced  its 
appreciation  of  his  initiative  in  the  fol- 
lowing telegram : 

Having  completed  their  labors,  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Second  Peace  Conference  grate- 
fully remember  the  initial  proposal  for  its 
call,  which  was  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  present  to  him  their  re- 
spectful compliments. 

The  present  President  of  the  United 
States  or  his  successor  has  thus  the  claim 
that  comes  from  precedent  to  propose  the 
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Third  International  Peace  Conference. 
Should  he  avail  himself  of  the  privilege, 
he  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  do  better 
than  to  suggest  to  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, who  appeals  as  no  other  living  man 
or  sovereign  to  the  imagination  of  the 
world,  to  call  the  nations  in  conference  at 
Brussels,  the  capital  of  that  country  which 
only  a  decade  ago  offered  up  its  young  life 
that  international  law  should  not  perish 
and  that  faith  between  nations  should  not 
be  absent,  though  the  heavens  fall. 

Availability  of  Existing  Machinery 

Here  I  might  stop,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  a  further  observation  which  is,  I  am 
sure,  not  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  present 
occasion.  We  know  that  everybody's  busi- 
ness is  nobody's  concern,  to  use  a  phrase 
which  I  have  ventured  to  apply  more  than 
once  to  international  conferences  and  their 
labors.  If  the  Second  Peace  Conference 
had  fixed  a  date — the  proposal  of  the 
American  delegation  was  to  that  effect — 
and  requested  Russia  to  take  the  initiative 
two  years  before  its  meeting,  the  Second 
Conference  would  not  have  had  to  wait  so 
long  for  a  successor.  When  an  interna- 
tional conference  of  this  kind  adjourns, 
there  is,  apparently,  no  power  or  com- 
mittee of  powers  charged  with  the  definite 
duty  of  urging  the  ratification  of  its  agree- 
ments and  of  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  conference  and  its  treaties  and  con- 
ventions during  the  interval  between  the 
adjournment  of  the  old  and  the  meeting 
of  the  new  assembly.  I  ventured  to  pro- 
pose, some  years  ago. 

The  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  meet 
at  regular  intervals  between  the  conferences, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  procuring  the  rati- 
fication of  the  conventions  and  declarations 
and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conventions 
and  declarations  in  order  to  insure  their 
observance. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  a  committee  from 
the  Powers;  the  big  ones  must  be  on  and 
the  little  ones  should  not  be  left  off.  I 
thought  in  1917,  and  I  still  think  in  1924, 
that  the  committee  should  be  the  diplo- 
matic corps  of  the  city  in  which  the  con- 
ference meets.  I  have  often  wondered 
how  it  is  that  we  apparently  prefer  to 
create  new  machinery  instead  of  using  ex- 
isting agencies.    If  all  the  nations  parties 


to  the  Pacific  Settlement  Convention  of 
the  First  Conference  of  1899,  as  revised  at 
the  second,  and  the  new  States  born  of  the 
war,  would  accredit  diplomatic  agents  to 
Brussels,  or,  when  they  are  not  so  repre- 
sented, would  direct  their  ministers  at 
Paris  or  London  to  spend  a  few  days — 
perhaps  the  last  week  of  the  month — at 
Brussels,  the  world  would,  almost  without 
knowing  it,  find  itself  in  conference. 

If,  in  addition,  the  diplomatic  corps  of 
Brussels  should  choose  ten  or  eleven  of  its 
members  as  a  standing  committee,  this 
body  could  meet  every  week  to  consider 
informally  all  questions  of  a  general  inter- 
national interest  which  might  arise,  or 
formally  any  question  or  difference  which 
a  government  might  wish  to  have  dis- 
cussed, and  the  nations  would  thus, 
through  the  committee,  be  in  conference 
every  week  or  every  day  of  the  week  if  it 
seemed  desirable.  In  the  standing  com- 
mittee the  big  Powers  could  be  repre- 
sented, and  doubtless  they  would  be  per- 
manently represented,  if,  in  the  first  place, 
the  committee  were  only  authorized  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  either  at  regular  or 
special  sessions;  if,  in  the  second  place, 
these  recommendations  were  thereupon 
transmitted  by  the  members  of  the  corps 
to  their  respective  governments,  in  orig- 
inal or  amended  form,  with  such  com- 
ments as  they  cared  to  make,  and  if,  in 
the  third  place,  further  action  by  the 
corps  or  committee  should  depend  solely 
thereafter  upon  instructions  from  their 
various  governments.  In  this  simple  way 
the  nations  would  or  could  be  in  contin- 
uous conference  without  the  creation  of 
new  machinery  and  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  pound,  a  shilling  or  a  penny,  to 
use  the  language  of  our  industrial  and 
utilitarian  civilization. 

It  will  not  escape  notice  that  the  judges 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  could  be  elected  by  the  concurrent 
and  separate  action  of  this  diplomatic 
corps  and  standing  committee,  and  that 
the  two  bodies  could  perform  any  and 
every  service  demanded  of  them  which 
diplomacy  may  perform ;  that  our  country 
could  co-operate  (I  say  it  with  diffidence 
and  subject  to  correction)  without  the 
formal  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  present  diplo- 
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matic  officers  of  the  United  States  should 
be  instructed  to  do  so  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

I  wonder  what  would  happen  if  Secre- 
tary Hughes  should  instruct  the  American 
Ambassador  to  wait  upon  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  at  Brussels  and  request 
him  to  invite  the  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  to  meet  in  the  Foreign  Office 
on  such  and  such  a  date,  in  order  that  the 
American  Ambassador  might  make  some 
such  suggestions  or  series  of  suggestions 
to  the  diplomatic  corps  assembled  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Belgian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

A  Precedent 

For  this  way  of  doing  things  I  invoke 
the  authority  of  George  Bancroft,  his- 
torian and  man  of  affairs.  As  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  President  Polk's  adminis- 
tration, he  was  urged  by  his  advisers  in 
the  Department  to  ask  Congress  for  an 
appropriation  to  establish  an  academy  for 
the  navy,  as  West  Point  had  been  estab- 
lished for  the  army.  Congress  had  per- 
sistently refused  the  recommendations  of 
his  predecessors  to  this  effect,  and  he  hesi- 
tated to  pursue  a  course  marked  with  fail- 
ure. He  thought  it  over  and  rejected  the 
proposal  of  his  professional  advisers.  In- 
stead, he  asked  his  friend,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  then  William  L.  Marcy,  of  New 
York,  to  let  him  have  a  fort  and  army 
post  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Fort  Sev- 
ern, at  Annapolis,  was  suggested,  and  by 
executive  order  it  was  turned  over  to  the 
navy.  Secretary  Bancroft  then  directed 
the  midshipmen  and  their  instructors 
aboard  American  frigates  to  repair  on  a 
certain  day  to  Fort  Severn,  in  Annapolis, 
on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  Naval 
Academy  was  founded.  It  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, and  existing  machinery  was  found 
to  be  sufficient.  Intelligence  had  taken 
the  helm. 

The  Proposal 

Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  laid  before  you  this 


evening,  at  perhaps  too  great  a  length,  I 
propose  the  use  of  tried  agencies  and  of 
existing  institutions,  in  order  to  advance 
the  cause  of  international  law  and  to  make 
its  rules  meet  the  world's  needs  when  and 
as  they  arise.  I  advocate  the  proposal  of 
a  Third  Peace  Conference  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  meet  in 
Brussels,  in  which  all  nations,  including, 
of  course,  Germany  and  ultimately  Russia, 
shall  participate,  upon  the  invitation  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  in 
the  hope  that  its  labors  will  extend  the 
domain  of  law  and  its  application  to  na- 
tions, the  peace  of  the  world  depending, 
as  I  veritably  believe,  upon  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  fixed  rule  of  law  for  the  uncer- 
tain makeshifts  of  political  expediency. 

I  foresee  in  the  meeting  of  such  a  con- 
ference incidental  and  unsuspected  ben- 
efits which  would  of  themselves  justify 
the  call.  But  these  are  not  things  of  a 
day.  "We  must  wait,"  as  the  Czar  said 
of  his  conference,  and  the  remark  is  true 
of  all  permanent  progress,  "longer  when 
planting  an  oak  than  when  planting  a 
flower." 

In  the  sixteenth  century  little  Holland 
challenged  the  well-nigh  irresistible  power 
of  Philip  II,  King  of  Spain,  for  its  right 
to  think  as  its  conscience  dictated,  and  its 
victory  gave  to  the  world  its  freedom  of 
thought. 

Some  three  centuries  earlier  a  few  bold 
men  of  Switzerland  challenged  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  for  their  right  to  govern 
themselves  as  they  thought  fit,  and  their 
victory  gave  to  the  world  democracy. 

In  our  own  day  and  under  our  very 
eyes,  little  Belgium  challenged  the  great- 
est military  power  of  the  ages,  and  its  vic- 
tory preserved  to  the  world  international 
law  and  a  faith  in  the  given  word. 

The  world  will  be  safe  with  its  judicial 
institutions  in  The  Hague,  its  adminis- 
trative agencies  in  Geneva,  and  its  polit- 
ical conferences  in  Brussels. 


OUTLAWRY  OF  WAR* 

By  SENATOR  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 
Chairman   of   the    Committee    on  Foreign    Relations    of    the    Senate 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  discuss  before 
you  this  evening  the  "Outlawry  of 
War."  If  instead  of  using  the  term  "Out- 
lawry of  War,"  I  should  say  "The  substi- 
tution of  law  and  judicial  tribunals  for 
politics  and  force  in  international  affairs," 
it  would  mean  the  same  thing  and  perhaps 
appeal  to  you  as  more  practical  and  less 
ideal. 

The  scheme  to  outlaw  war  involves  three 
leading  propositions:  First,  the  creation 
of  a  body  of  international  law — the  am- 
plification and  codification  of  international 
law.  It  involves  the  going  as  far  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  at  this  time  in  reducing 
international  relations  to  established  rules 
of  conduct — to  bring  international  af- 
fairs under  the  reign  of  law.  Secondly, 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  ju- 
dicial tribunal,  with  jurisdiction  and 
power  to  decide  and  determine  all  contro- 
versies involving  a  construction  of  inter- 
national law  or  treaties.  The  advocates 
of  the  plan  do  not  insist  upon  the  rejection 
of  the  present  tribunal ;  they  do  urge,  how- 
ever, that  it  be  divorced  from  all  connec- 
tion with  international  political  institu- 
tions; that  it  shall  function  under  a  body 
of  laws  and  be  governed  in  its  power  and 
jurisdiction  by  law;  that  its  jurisdiction 
shall  attach  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the 
controversy  and  by  authority  of  law  and 
not  by  reason  of  the  consent  of  the  foreign 
offices  of  the  different  governments. 
Thirdly,  the  said  body  of  international 
law  shall  declare  war  a  crime  and  no 
longer  recognize,  in  any  way  or  at  any 
time,  war  as  a  legitimate  institution  for 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
In  other  words,  if  war  comes,  it  must  be 
without  the  shield  or  sanction  of  law,  but 
in  violation  of  it,  as  piracy,  or  slavery,  or 
jeonage,  or  murder.  These  are  the  gen- 
eral principles,  the  details  and  the  feasibil- 
ity of  which  I  shall  discuss  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

Lord  Cecil,  lately  honored  for  his  serv- 
ices in  the  cause  of  peace,  has  been  quoted 
as  saying:  "We  have  not  reached  the 
state  in  international  relations  at  which  it 


is  desirable  to  attempt  the  codification  of 
international  law,"  which  is  in  effect  to 
say  we  cannot  now  consent  to  be  governed 
by  international  law.  Why  it  is  not  de- 
sirable we  are  not  informed.  Not  desir- 
able to  be  governed  by  law  and  the  courts 
rather  than  secret  diplomacy,  intrigue, 
overreaching,  imperialism,  politics,  and 
force?  It  would  seem  at  least  to  be  de- 
sirable. We  have  waited  three  thousand 
years.  If  the  time  has  not  come  for  Eu- 
rope to  acknowledge  the  reign  of  law  and 
to  be  governed  by  it  in  international  af- 
fairs, then  it  is  positively  certain  that  the 
time  has  not  come  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  be  governed  by  European  pol- 
itics. 

We  will  hesitate  to  enter  a  game  the 
rules  of  which  are  not  known,  but  exist, 
if  they  exist  at  all,  in  the  caprice  and  the 
ambitions  of  a  few  men.  Americans  be- 
lieve in  a  government  of  law  and  not  of 
men,  and  that  is  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant in  international  affairs,  where  peace 
and  war  are  involved,  than  in  domestic  af- 
fairs. We  believe  that  in  international 
affairs,  as  in  domestic  affairs,  order  and 
peace  can  exist  only  and  alone  under  law, 
construed  and  applied  through  an  inde- 
pendent and  impartial  judicial  tribunal. 
It  may  be  that  political  bodies,  responsi- 
ble in  no  sense  to  and  uncontrolled  by  the 
people,  with  jurisdiction  as  broad  as  hu- 
man discretion  and  as  irresponsible  as 
human  intrigue,  may  be  safe  for  other 
people,  but  not  for  those  who  have  built 
their  institutions  and  founded  their  civi- 
lization upon  a  government  of  law. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not 
deeply  interested  in  Europe,  both  from  a 
humanitarian  and  material  standpoint. 
It  does  not  mean  we  shall  not  co-operate 
when  co-operation  is  possible.  But  many 
of  us  believe  that  co-operation  in  the 
cause  of  peace  and  the  coming  together  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Western  Continent 
in  their  respective  efforts  to  work  out 
plans  of  peace  must  be  through  a  body  of 


*  An    address    delivered    in    Philadelphia 
December  17,  1924. 
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international  law  construed  by  an  uncon- 
trolled judicial  body — a  judicial  body  free 
alike  from  American  and  European  poli- 
tics. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  me  to  con- 
form the  politics  of  these  different  conti- 
nents to  a  common  political  scheme  for 
peace;  but  it  would  seem  that  there  are 
certain  fundamental  principles  of  right 
and  justice  and  peace  which  could  be  em- 
bodied in  international  law  supported  by 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  and  this 
body  of  international  law  would  gather  up 
and  avail  itself  of  the  respective  efforts  for 
peace.  There  is  only  one  possible  connec- 
tion which  can  be  established,  and  that 
connection  is  law.  I  venture  to  believe  that 
the  American  people  will  never  consent  to 
become  a  part  of  any  scheme  or  plan  for 
peace  which,  at  any  time  or  under  any 
circumstances,  recognizes  war  as  a  legiti- 
mate and  rightful  method  of  settling  dis- 
putes or  which  plan  or  scheme  is  controlled 
through  or  by  international  politics.  If 
war  is  ever  to  be  resorted  to,  the  American 
people  will  reserve  the  absolute  freedom, 
unhampered  and  uncontracted,  to  deter- 
mine when  and  where  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances such  action  shall  be  taken. 

In  discussing  peace  plans,  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  necessarily  criticizing 
or  condemning  plans  which  deal  with  Eu- 
ropean conditions  alone.  If  the  League 
of  Nations,  or  the  protocol,  or  any  other 
plan,  considered  as  European  enterprises, 
can  be  made  to  serve  the  cause  of  justice 
and  peace  in  Europe,  in  common  with  aU 
lovers  of  peace,  I  would  rejoice.  If  the 
League  fits  her  conditions  and  helps  in 
the  solution  of  her  awful  problems,  no  one 
could  be  other  than  profoundly  pleased. 

It  was  said  long  ago,  "Europe  has  a  set 
of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have  none 
or  a  very  remote  relation."  I  have  no 
doubt  that  that  is  still  true,  even  more 
emphatically  true  than  at  the  time  it  was 
uttered.  We  can  have  no  more  justifica- 
tion, therefore,  for  denouncing  European 
peace  institutions  or  seeking  to  embarrass 
their  development  than  we  could  have  in 
denouncing  the  forms  of  government  of 
her  respective  countries.  We  have  been  too 
often  disposed  of  late  to  set  ourselves  up 
as  a  judge  of  other  people's  institutions. 
To  speak  plainly,  it  is  not  only  presump- 
tuous, but  it  is  always  fruitful  of  unhappy 


results.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  form 
of  government  other  people  shall  have,  nor 
what  plans  and  schemes  for  peace  Europe 
may  have.  It  is  only  when  we  are  asked 
to  join  or  become  a  part  of  them  that  we 
are  not  only  justified,  but  commanded  by 
every  sense  of  patriotic  duty  to  examine 
with  candor  and  courage  these  proposals. 

The  protocol  put  forth  at  Geneva  indi- 
cates unmistakably  that  Europe  now  pro- 
poses to  adjust  her  affairs  and  to  pursue 
her  peace  plans  according  to  European 
conditions  and  in  harmony  with  European 
standards — a  conclusion  which  may  be  in 
the  interest  of  good  understanding  and 
peace.  An  attempt  to  have  Europe  con- 
iform to  our  standards,  based  upon  our 
conditions,  or  to  have  America  accept  Eu- 
ropean standards,  based  upon  European 
conditions,  can  only  result  in  disappoint- 
ment and  failure. 

Professor  Murray,  the  distinguished 
English  advocate  of  the  League  and  the 
protocol,  speaking  of  the  protocol,  candidly 
and  wisely  declared:  "No  one  asks,  or  ex- 
pects, America  to  sign  the  protocol. 
If  she  will  keep  the  peace  in 
her  own  regions  of  the  globe  and  not  pre- 
vent the  European  nations  from  keeping 
the  peace  in  theirs,  she  will  be  doing  a 
great  deal." 

Professor  Shotwell,  a  most  able  advocate 
of  peace  and  also  a  supporter  of  the 
Leaffue,  has  declared  that  he  has  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  advocating  the  adop- 
tion of  the  protocol  by  America.  Un- 
doubtedly, not  only  these  statements  but 
the  protocol  itself  disclose  that  Europe 
now  recognizes  that  the  peace  plans  which 
may  serve  her  cause  would  be  inadmissible 
in  America. 

Tradition,  customs,  institutions,  habits, 
race,  and  all  the  countless  kindred  things 
which  that  word  instantly  conjures  up  can- 
not be  dispelled  overnight  through  the 
necromancy  of  words.  They  have  to  be 
reckoned  with.  You  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  by  covenants  and  you  can- 
not standardize  life  in  Bulgaria  and  Penn- 
sylvania by  protocols.  There  is  nothing 
so  fatal  to  the  success  of  any  cause  or  any 
effort  as  to  refuse  to  recognize  facts  as 
facts  and  shape  your  course  accordingly. 
Professor  Shotwell,  Professor  Murray,  and 
eminent  statesmen  like  Benes,  who  framed 
the  protocol,  recognize  facts,  and  the  pro- 
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tocol  is  the  announcement,  therefore,  of 
a  new  policy,  Europe  proposes  to  work 
out  the  problem  of  peace  under  the  un- 
bending facts  which  distinguish  the  East- 
ern from  the  Western  Continent.  We 
shall  certainly  not  denounce  their  plans 
because  they  are  not  fitted  to  American 
conditions  or  American  principles. 

Let  us  digress  a  little  farther  before  go- 
ing into  the  discussion  of  the  details. 
There  is  no  hope  for  peace  so  long  as  the 
great  and  powerful  nations  will  that  there 
shall  be  no  peace.  If  every  time  an  inci- 
dent, great  or  small,  arises,  the  powerful 
nations  resort  to  violence  and  force,  there 
can  be  no  peace.  Nicaragua,  Vera  Cruz, 
Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Amritsar,  the 
Euhr,  Corfu,  Egypt — all  save  two  of  the 
incidents  occurring  since  the  fearful  les- 
son of  the  World  War  and  all  a  resort  to 
violence  and  force  upon  the  part  of  the 
great  and  powerful  nations  against  the 
unarmed  and  helpless.  In  all  of  these  in- 
stances the  aggressor  nation  was  strong 
enough  and  powerful  enough  to  have  in- 
voked conciliation,  adjustment,  and  arbi- 
tration, and  thus  have  set  examples  and 
established  precedents  of  more  value  to 


the  cause  of  peace  than  any  peace  plan. 
We  confine  our  love  of  peace  to  paper; 
our  war  spirit  finds  its  expression  in 
deeds.  We  profess  tolerance  and  practice 
intolerance.  We  profess  friendship  and 
practice  vengeance.  Under  such  policies 
and  practices,  leagues  and  courts  not  only 
prove  ineffective,  but  hope  sickens  and  the 
morale  of  the  whole  human  family  is 
broken  and  demoralized. 

I  would  rather  have  just  now  one  ounce 
of  practice  than  tons  of  profession  in  this 
cause  of  peace.  Why  talk  of  peace  when 
there  is  excluded  from  all  plans  and  all 
courts  two  hundred  million  white  people 
and  two  of  the  most  potentially  powerful 
people  of  Europe.  Let  us  establish  the 
natural  and  orderly  relationship  which 
should  obtain  among  a  family  of  nations, 
restore  trade  relations,  recognize  existing 
governments,  practice  the  tolerance  we 
preach  and  use  the  friendship  we  profess, 
and  this  will  constitute  the  first  great 
movement  for  peace.  To  talk  of  leagues 
and  courts  while  pursuing  a  deliberate  pol- 
icy of  violence,  of  exclusion,  of  banishment, 
of  vengeance,  is  to  trifle  with  the  greatest 
problem  now  before  us  for  consideration. 


THE  VIENNA  SESSION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

By  Dr.  HANS  WEHBERG,  Berlin 


ALREADY,  in  the  first  session  which 
jLIl  the  Institute  held  after  the  World 
War,  in  Rome  (1921),  opposing  views  on 
the  question  of  the  League  of  Nations  be- 
came evident.  In  agreement  with  De 
Lapradelle,  the  French  scholar,  Walther 
Schiicking  emphasized  at  that  session  the 
great  importance  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  regretted  that  the  United  States 
of  America  kept  aloof.  However,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  League  of  Nations  was  at- 
tacked most  severely  by  Professor  De  Lou- 
ter,  of  Holland,  and  characterized  as 
merely  an  alliance  of  victors.  But  even 
De  Louter  did  not  oppose  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  by  which  the  creation  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  hailed  as  a  great 
progress  from  the  political  and  legal  point 
of  view  and  by  which  the  scholars  Alvarez 
(Chile)  and  Gidel  (France)  were  charged 
to  prepare  a  report  for  the  following  ses- 
sion. 


While  the  American  opposition  in  Rome 
had  just  become  evident,  James  Brown 
Scott,  at  the  Grenoble  session  (1922), 
contented  himself  with  proposing  the  en- 
trance of  America  into  the  organization 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Justice;  also, 
the  report  of  Alvarez  and  Gidel,  sub- 
mitted at  that  time,  was  not  favorable  to- 
ward the  Geneva  League  of  Nations;  for 
the  fundamental  idea  of  this  report  was 
to  limit,  in  the  main,  the  present  League 
of  Nations  to  the  non- American  States; 
to  consider  the  Pan-American  Union  as 
the  correlate  of  this  League  of  Nations, 
and  to  establish  a  connection  between 
these  two  organizations  by  creating  a  new 
society  of  States,  with  periodical  confer- 
ences, a  permanent  commission,  and  an 
executive  council.  Since  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Institute  saw  in  this 
project  a  detriment  to  the  Geneva  League, 
the  discussions  on  this  project  were  post- 
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poned  and  the  Committee  on  the  League 
of  Nations  was  commissioned  to  submit, 
at  the  next  session,  a  report  on  the  differ- 
ent articles  of  the  statutes  and  to  propose 
the  necessary  amendments,  "especially 
with  respect  to  the  mission  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  relation  to  its  universality." 

At  the  anniversary  session  at  Brussels 
(1923)  the  newly  appointed  reporters, 
Adach  (Japan)  and  de  Visscher  (Bel- 
gium), submitted  a  report  on  articles  10 
and  18  of  the  statutes  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  They  declared  that  before  work- 
ing on  a  development  of  the  League  of 
Nations  it  was  necessary  first  to  know 
what  was  in  the  statutes  and  therefore  to 
explain  the  most  important  articles.  So 
article  10  was  discussed  in  detail  at  the 
session  at  Brussels  and  a  resolution  was 
formed  which  was  of  great  value  to  the 
Fourth  Assembly  of  the  League  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  same  article.  But  already, 
at  that  time,  doubts  were  expressed,  espe- 
cially on  the  American  and  British  side, 
on  the  commentary  treatment  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  it  was 
demanded  that,  first  of  all,  the  question 
of  the  advancement  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions should  be  discussed.  It  was  only 
after  long  difficulties  that  an  agreement 
was  reached  to  begin  the  discussion  of 
article  10,  after  the  Commission  having 
been  told,  on  proposal  of  De  la  Barras 
(Mexico),  to  prepare  for  future  work  the 
reform  program,  especially  desired  by 
Tittoni  (Italy)  and  Lyon-Caen  (France)'. 

However,  such  a  reform  program  was 
not  submitted  at  the  Institute's  most  re- 
cent session  at  Vienna,  at  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, 1924,  when  Professor  Strisower 
(Austria)  was  president.  But  the  re- 
porters had  decided,  complying  with  a 
proposal  from  the  British  crown  jurist. 
Sir  Cecil  Hurst,  to  submit  a  report  re- 
garding the  question  of  diplomatic  privi- 
leges of  agents  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  subject  was  then  discussed  in  detail 
at  Vienna.  The  other  reports  submitted 
by  the  reporters  regarding  articles  12  and 
18  of  the  statutes  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions did  not  get  to  be  discussed.  The 
project  on  article  7,  paragraph  4,  of  the 
statutes,  prepared  by  a  small  committee 
(Adach,  de  Visscher,  Sir  Cecil  Hurst,  de 
Lapradelle,  and  Diena),  contained  a  n\mi- 
ber  of  pertinent  ideas.    In  the  foreground 


was  the  opinion  that  the  agents  of  the 
League  of  Nations  are  representatives  of 
the  Society  of  States  and  accordingly  can 
claim  for  themselves  an  essentially  differ- 
ent— indeed,  even  a  higher — position  than 
the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  States,  who 
only  represented  the  egoistic  interests  of 
their  governments. 

However,  differences  of  opinions  on  this 
fundamental  problem  had  already  pre- 
vailed in  the  Commission  and,  imfortu- 
nately,  the  members  of  the  plenary  session 
of  the  Institute  at  Vienna  had  not  taken 
any  position  on  this  question  either.  In 
the  provisional  regulations,  agreed  upon 
by  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  and  the  Sec- 
retariat General  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  July,  1921,  concerning  the  legal  status 
of  the  members  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  relation  to  Switzer- 
land, the  participants  started  with  the 
fundamental  principle  to  grant  to  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Secretariat  only  the  same 
privileges  as  to  the  accredited  agents  of 
the  individual  States  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federacy. If  thereupon  one  proceeds  to  a 
general  treatment  of  the  question,  which 
would  have  to  include  not  only  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  also  the  agents  of  the  League 
of  Nations  active  within  Switzerland 
(members  of  the  Government  Commission 
of  the  Saar  Territory,  High  Commissary 
of  Dantzig,  etc.),  one  would  have  to  start 
with  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Adach 
de  Visscher  report,  that  it  is  something 
essentially  higher  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
League  of  Nations  than  to  be  agent  of  an 
individual  State. 

In  the  plenary  sessions  at  Vienna  I 
tried  to  explain  the  opposite  position  in  a 
practical  way  by  the  following  example: 
If  the  League  of  Nations  were  to  become 
80  organized  as  to  have  permanent  minis- 
ters in  the  capitals  of  its  member  States, 
and  should  send  an  ambassador  to  Paris 
or  London,  this  ambassador  would  have  to 
have  precedence  over  all  ambassadors  of 
the  individual  members  o  f  the  League. 
Although  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute  seemed  to  lean  toward  this 
view,  the  equal  position  of  agents  of  the 
League  of  Nations  with  those  of  the  indi- 
vidual States  was  advocated  by  as  promi- 
nent a  scholar  as  de  Lapradelle.  As  said 
before,  no  formal  conclusion  was  reached 
on  this  question  in  Vienna. 
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On  the  other  hand,  voting  by  roll-call 
decided  a  second  disputed  question, 
namely.  Are  the  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations  permitted  to  make  a  difference 
in  the  treatment  of  the  agents  who  are 
their  own  subjects  and  those  belonging  to 
another  State?  This  question  was  an- 
swered in  the  negative  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  was  conceded  to  the  opponents  of  this 
view  that,  generally,  persons  should  be 
sent  by  the  League  of  Nations  to  their 
native  country  only  in  case  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity and  with  the  consent  of  the  re- 
spective government.  Fundamentally, 
then,  the  State  whose  subjects  they  are 
ought  not  to  refuse  diplomatic  privileges 
to  the  agents  of  the  League.  In  that  way 
the  accepted  principle  of  the  provisional 
regulation  between  the  Confederacy  and 
the  Secretariat  General  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  by  which,  on  principle,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of 
Nations  are  granted  diplomatic  privileges 
only  within  their  native  State,  was  denied. 

The  diplomatic  privileges  can  be  waived 
under  certain  circumstances.  Indeed,  this 
relinquishment  is  supposed  to  be  obliga- 
tory under  certain  circumstances — a  fact 
which,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  a  definite 
subjection  to  a  court  (Gerichtsstand),  is  of 
special  significance  to  the  agents  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  privileges  are 
also  to  belong  to  the  agents  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Bureau. 

The  report  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Commission  of  the  Institute  showed,  how- 
ever, as  I  stated  in  the  beginning  of  the 
plenary  meetings,  a  serious  omission,  be- 
cause a  definition  of  the  "agent"  was 
lacking.  Are  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Intellectual  Co-operation,  for 
instance,  to  be  regarded  as  agents  of  the 
League  of  Nations?  Or  are  the  high 
functionaries  of  the  Saar  Territory  agents 
of  the  League  of  Nations  ?  The  first  ques- 
tion must  be  emphatically  answered  in  the 
negative;  the  second  in  the  affirmative. 

According  to  the  view  of  the  Institute, 
agents  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  con- 
sidered to  be  persons  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  (Bundesversamm- 
lung),  the  Council,  the  Secretary  General, 
the  International  Labor  Bureau,  or  by  the 
authorities  of  these  organs — persons  who 
in  the  service  of  and  imder  the  control  of 


the  League  of  Nations  have  to  fulfill  offi- 
cial, political,  and  administrative  duties. 
It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  establish  this 
definition,  and  almost  two  sessions  were 
required  for  it,  with  a  special  commission 
devoting  its  time  to  this  question  during 
these  discussions. 

Although  the  question  of  the  agents  of 
the  League  of  Nations  is  certainly  in  the 
main  non-political,  the  American  mem- 
bers, Professors  James  Brown  Scott  and 
Philip  Marshall  Brown,  as  well  as  the 
Jurist  Coudert,  in  accord  with  Alvarez 
(Chile),  expressed  on  this  occasion  their 
views  that  the  Institute  should  not  in  the 
main  devote  its  time  to  questions  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  should  rather  turn 
again  to  the  more  general  problems.  And 
because  the  Italians,  as  already  in  Brus- 
sels, also  opposed  the  interpretation  of  the 
different  articles  of  the  statutes,  the  dis- 
cussion of  other  problems  of  the  League 
of  Nations  was  omitted.  A  special  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  determine  which 
questions  were  to  head  the  agenda  for  the 
discussions  of  the  Institute  in  the  nearest 
future.  It  was  especially  desired  that  the 
project  of  de  Lapradelle  concerning  the 
rights  and  duties  of  nations  should  at  last 
be  discussed.  Then  questions  regarding 
the  execution  of  foreign  decisions  and 
prescription  of  international  private  law 
were  taken  up  in  Vienna. 

It  must  further  be  mentioned  that  there 
were  present,  among  others,  at  the 
sessions,  besides  the  Americans  already 
mentioned,  Anderson  (Costa  Rica),  Sir 
Thomas  Barclay  (Great  Britain),  Tittoni, 
Diena,  Fedozzi  (Italy),  Adachi  (Japan), 
de  Lapradelle,  Basdevant,  Le  Fur 
(France),  Baron  Nolde,  Baron  Taube, 
Mandelstam  (Russia),  de  Visscher,  Baron 
Rolin,  Henri  Rolin,  Bourquin  (Belgium), 
Wilhelm  Kaufman,  Niemeyer  (Germany), 
Count  Rostworowski  (Poland),  Marquis 
Olivart  (Spain),  and  Politis  (Greece). 
Belgium  and  Germany  were  strongly 
represented.  On  the  other  hand,  all  of  the 
members  from  Holland  were  absent  and  all 
the  Scandinavian  States  were  represented 
by  the  Norwegian  Minister,  Wallebaek,  of 
Stockholm.  Under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Strisower,  the  meetings  went  exceed- 
ingly well,  as  far  as  personal  relations  were 
concerned.  The  protocol  of  London  relat- 
ing to  the  problems  of  reparation  added 
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to  the  general  good  feeling.  Eegular  mem- 
bers were  elected  as  follows:  Adachi 
(Japan),  Poullet  (Belgium),  and  Max 
Huber  (Switzerland)  ;  as  associate  mem- 
bers, Professor  Nippold  (Switzerland),  W. 
Simon,  President  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice  (Germany)  ;  Erich,  former 
President    of    the    Ministry     (Finland), 


Cavaglieri  (Italy),  and  the  young,  highly 
gifted  Belgian  jurist,  Henri  Rolin. 

The  next  Congress  is  to  meet  in  1925, 
at  The  Hague,  in  connection  with  the 
anniversary  of  Hugo  Grotius,  under  the 
direction  of  Loder,  retiring  president  of 
the  Permanent  International  Court  of 
Justice. 


THE  SOWERS:  A  Story 

By  WLADISLAW  S.  REYMONT 


(Note. — The  author  of  this  story  is  a  well- 
known  Polish  writer,  who  has  just  been 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature.  The 
translation  is  by  S.  Zoltowska,  made  orig- 
inally for  the  London  Slavonic  Review.) 

MICHAEL  KOZIOL  sprang  hur- 
riedly from  his  bed  of  rags,  as  if 
some  loud  voice  had  shouted  into  his  ear, 
ordering  him  to  get  up  quickly.  But  he 
saw  no  one,  and  only  the  snoring  of  the 
other  sleepers  echoed  in  the  darkness. 

Presently,  however,  he  heard  distinctly 
a  footfall  above  his  head  of  some  one  evi- 
dently prowling  among  the  ruins  of  the 
cottage.  He  clambered  hurriedly  out  of 
the  deep  cellar  into  the  open,  and,  holding 
his  breath,  he  peered  into  the  darkness 
and  listened  intently,  but  in  vain. 

The  first  cocks  crowed  in  the  village,  a 
soft  breeze  blew  from  the  invisible  fields, 
while  the  acrid  smell  of  smoking  ruins 
stung  his  nostrils.  Clouds,  gray  and 
heavy,  like  masses  of  melting  snow,  rolled 
across  the  sky,  and  not  a  star  could  be 
seen  twinkling  between.  But  above  the 
dim  outline  of  the  forests  streaks  of  bright 
greenish  light  shot  up  silently  and  without 
interruption;  they  rose  high,  remained 
suspended  a  long  while  in  the  gray  sky, 
and  then  fell  to  cloudlets  of  glittering 
dust.  Michael  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  these  tricks  to  be  surprised  at  the 
sight;  only  the  unaccustomed  stillness  of 
the  night  seemed  extraordinary.  No  boom- 
ing of  guns,  no  rattling  of  rifle  shots — 
how  could  that  be? 

"There's  something  brewing,"  he  re- 
flected, as  he  returned  to  the  cellar. 
"They  are  preparing  a  trick,  the  carrion !" 

He  lay  down  again  on  his  bed  of  rags 
and  rolled  himself  up  in  his  sheepskin 
coat.     But  sleep  had  fled  and  something, 


as  it  seemed  to  him,  kept  on  whispering 
into  his  very  ear. 

"What  can  it  be?"  he  thought,  endeav- 
oring to  catch  a  distinct  sound.  But  the 
sounds  were  undiscernible  and  seemed  to 
echo  out  of  the  very  entrails  of  the  earth, 
like  heavy  groans  or  tearful,  distant  ap- 
peals. Sudden  fear  seized  and  pierced 
him. 

"It  must  be  the  souls  of  the  dead  calling 
for  help!  Damned  Lutherans  and  Ger- 
mans they  were — ^yet  all  the  same."   .   .    . 

He  shuddered,  said  a  prayer,  and  woke 
his  wife, 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "shouldn't  we  have 
a  mass  said  for  the  dead  that  are  buried 
in  our  garden  ?" 

"Are  you  crazy?"  the  woman  retorted 
indignantly.  "Shall  I  have  masses  said 
for  these  dogs?  And  who  but  they  have 
brought  us  to  such  a  state  of  misery  that 
nothing  is  left  for  us  to  do  but  take  sticks 
and  bags  and  go  off  to  beg  for  our  bread !" 

"My  God!  that's  true!"  he  sighed,  as 
the  remembrance  of  the  losses  they  had 
suffered  crushed  and  suffocated  him  with 
an  imbearable  weight  that  nearly  made 
him  cry  out  aloud  in  agony. 

*^Vhat  can  a  man  do  against  evil  fate? 
What,  indeed!"  he  sighed  plaintively. 
"Innumerable  thousands  of  these  thieves 
have  passed  through  the  country,  each  one 
of  them  greedy  for  plunder,  each  one 
seizing  whatever  he  wanted  and  fattening 
on  the  peasants'  sweat.  The  bare  earth, 
the  smoking  ruins,  and  our  wrongs  are  all 
that  they  have  left  behind  them.  Do  you 
hear  me,  mother?" 

But,  receiving  only  a  snore  for  an  an- 
swer, he  slipped  away  softly  and  went  out 
once  more. 
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The  April  day  was  just  breaking,  the 
darkness  dispersed  gradually,  and  the 
spring  waters  glowed  in  the  ruddy  light 
of  dawn.  The  day  now  promised  to  be 
fine.  Michael  crouched  down  amidst  the 
ruins  of  his  cottage  and  gazed  sadly  at  his 
fields,  which  emerged  slowly  into  light. 
They  lay  before  him,  torn  and  ripped  up 
by  great  holes  and  ditches,  trampled  to 
bare  clay  to  such  an  extent  that  only  here 
and  there  a  patch  of  green  winter  barley 
remained. 

"How  can  I  help  you,  poor  orphans?" 
he  groaned  in  helpless  despair,  and  then 
turned  back  hurriedly  to  the  little  farm. 
The  sight  of  it  was  sad  indeed.  Of  what 
had  been  a  barn  only  the  brick  pillars  re- 
mained ;  heaps  of  broken  brick  and  mortar 
lay  where  the  stables  once  stood;  the  cot- 
tage was  a  wreck  of  brick  and  half-burnt 
timber,  out  of  which  protruded  the  shat- 
tered skeleton  of  a  chimney.  The  orchard, 
with  trees  torn  to  shreds,  completed  the 
picture  of  destruction.  Only  the  cellar, 
built  of  masonry  and  covered  with  earth, 
had  outlasted  the  catastrophe,  and  it  was 
there  that  the  remaining  beasts  were 
stowed  away — a  lean  horse,  one  poor  cow, 
and  a  sow  with  her  litter. 

Michael's  youngest  boy.  Jack,  snored  in 
a  corner,  stretched  on  a  bundle  of  straw. 
Michael  did  not  wake  him;  what  indeed 
would  have  been  the  use  of  it?  There  was 
no  work  to  do,  for  as  soon  as  any  one  ap- 
peared in  the  fields  he  was  fired  at.  Dear 
Lord !  with  the  high  tide  of  spring  setting 
in,  the  earth  warm  and  pulsing  with 
energy  of  growth,  nothing  can  be  done  but 
patiently  to  look  on,  awaiting  God's  mercy. 

A  sudden  wave  of  anger  shook  his  soul. 
But  just  as  he  flung  a  bunch  of  hay  to  the 
lean  horse,  the  earth  seemed  all  at  once  to 
tremble  and  a  tremendous  explosion  rent 
the  air. 

"The  German  larks!"  he  muttered 
angrily,  as  he  ran  out  to  see  where  the 
missile  had  struck.  A  column-shaped 
cloud  of  dust  could  be  seen  rising  high 
near  the  forest. 

"Just  on  my  wheat!  May  they  be 
maimed!"  he  swore  in  rage. 

Meanwhile  the  dawn  was  broadening  to 
daylight,  and,  as  is  usual,  just  before  sun- 
rise the  merry  song  of  larks  rang  in  the 
sky.  It  was,  however,  soon  silenced,  for 
the    gims    began    to    say    their    morning 


prayers;  the  forest  answered  them  garru- 
lously, and  the  clatter  of  musketry  made 
up  an  accompaniment. 

Michael  shrugged  his  shoulders  impa- 
tiently and  went  into  the  village,  which 
also  lay  in  ruins,  burnt  down  and  bom- 
barded to  pieces  almost  to  the  founda- 
tions, giving  the  impression  of  a  melan- 
choly cemetery.  The  tall  poplars  that 
bordered  the  road  lifted  the  mangled  re- 
mains of  their  trunks  up  toward  heaven, 
as  though  in  tragic  protest.  The  church, 
standing  on  a  mound  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  was  but  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  of 
battered  walls.  Holy  mass  was  said  in  the 
underground  vaults,  and  the  priest  lived 
in  the  cellar  of  his  former  house.  The 
greater  part  of  the  population  was  scat- 
tered to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
while  the  remaining  women,  old  men,  and 
children  found  shelter  underground,  suf- 
fering starvation  and  yearning  for  the  day 
of  miraculous  deliverance.  They  clung  so 
fast  to  this  parental  soil,  to  the  familiar 
spots,  to  the  ruins  and  graves,  that  neither 
the  lawless  abuses  of  the  soldiers,  nor 
even  the  German  bombshells,  the  omni- 
present danger  of  death,  the  conflagra- 
tions, the  carnage  of  battle,  the  incessant 
thunder  of  guns,  had  contrived  to  drive 
them  away. 

"Our  Lord  has  doomed  us  to  perish," 
thought  Michael,  as  he  stood  on  the  hill 
beside  the  church,  letting  his  eyes  wander 
over  the  village  that  lay  before  him  as  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He  stared  at  a 
pair  of  storks  that  alighted  on  a  half- 
ruined  church  wall  and  then  floated  away 
to  the  village,  seeking  in  vain  for  their 
old  nest.  They  circled  lower  and  lower 
and  their  cry  became  ever  sadder  and 
more  mournful. 

"They've  wronged  even  the  birds;  they 
show  no  mercy  to  any  one." 

"I  have  had  a  harrow  put  up  to  the  top 
of  the  lime  tree,"  the  parish  priest  said, 
as  he  came  up  and  stood  beside  Michael. 
"Perhaps  they'll  nest  there.  They  have 
been  circling  like  this  ever  since  yesterday, 
and  crying  so  plaintively  that  it  wrings 
the  heart  to  hear  them.  Their  nest  is  shot 
down,  the  poor  things,"  he  murmured. 

He  was  old,  thin,  and  bowed  and  his 
clothes  were  nearly  in  rags;  but  his  face 
expressed  unlimited  kindness  and  his  blue 
eyes  had  a  look  of  childlike  confidence. 
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"How  are  you  getting  on?"  he  contin- 
ued.   "Are  your  people  well?" 

"God  repay  you,"  Michael  answered,  as 
he  bent  to  kiss  the  priest's  hand.  "We 
make  the  time  pass  as  best  we  can;  it's 
always  the  same  thing." 

"Frank  has  returned  in  the  night  with 
Koziara.  Have  you  heard  of  it?  God 
grant  the  others  may  come  back  also !" 

"And  what's  the  use  of  coming  back  to 
this  misery?" 

"Why  haven't  you  run  away  instead  of 
sticking  here  like  a  stone  ?" 

"I !  And  where  should  I  go  to  ?  And 
what  for?  Haven't  I  sent  quite  enough 
of  my  people  to  the  war?  Perhaps  they 
are  eating  earth  already.  This  is  my  land, 
from  father  and  grandfather;  how  could 
I  leave  it  to  go  out  into  the  strange 
world?" 

"The  spring  is  urging  them  to  hurry, 
and  Mother  Earth  is  calling  them  to  work. 
We'll  soon  see  them  trooping  home,  never 
you  doubt!  The  hour  of  retribution  will 
strike  for  our  enemies,  and  I  tell  you, 
man,  God  has  more  treasures  than  He  has 
disposed  of  yet,  and  will  not  allow  the  just 
to  be  wronged,"  the  priest  said  solemnly, 
and  he  started  to  walk  to  the  village.  He 
hurried  to  visit  the  hovels  and  the  dens, 
which  exhaled  damp,  illness,  and  misfor- 
tune. Though  himself  often  starving,  he 
had  become  the  general  Providence. 

Meanwhile  Michael  stood,  revolving  the 
priest's  words  and  weighing  them  in  his 
mind. 

"  'The  earth  is  calling  us' ;  that's  true." 

He  looked  about  him,  as  if  awakening 
from  a  dream.  The  sun  was  by  now  sail- 
ing across  the  heavens  above  the  forest 
line,  like  a  golden  monstrance  lifted  over 
the  world.  In  the  morning  light  the  black 
trampled  fields  seemed  to  regain  life. 
Spring  was  on  her  way  across  the  wide 
earth,  and  with  queenly  hand  sowed  life — 
new,  glorious,  and  joyous — as  though  in 
defiance  of  Death's  supremacy,  of  the 
fresh  graves  and  the  booming  guns.  Still 
they  continued  to  roar  in  gloomy  bass; 
columns  of  fire,  of  smoke  and  dust,  sprang 
up  in  the  fields;  gray  chains  of  attacking 
regiments  appeared  on  the  horizon,  with 
bayonets  glittering  angrily.  Endless  pro- 
cessions of  camp  carts  crossed  the  fields; 
at  times  cavalry  galloped  over  the  green 
wheat,  and  the  blood-curdling  cry  of  thou- 


sands engaged  in  mutual  murder  would 
break  suddenly  on  the  air.  Pale-faced 
terror  hung  over  the  earth. 

And,  amid  this  hurricane  of  human 
fury,  the  spring  days  grew  sweet  and 
warm  under  the  kisses  of  the  sun.  The 
earth  seemed  to  shudder  and  to  stretch 
with  the  glow  of  new  and  vital  energy. 
The  buds  burst  open  on  the  mutilated 
trees,  the  fields  became  green,  the  mead- 
ows began  to  flower.  Here  and  there  wild 
cherry  trees  put  on  their  whitest  robes; 
the  ranimculi  wove  golden  carpets,  and 
the  immortal  hymn  of  life  floated  through 
the  world. 

Human  beings  crept  out  of  cellars  and 
from  among  the  ruins,  and  their  fright- 
ened eyes  blinked  in  astonishment  at  the 
spring  sunshine;  the  pale  lips  smiled  and 
hope  entered  the  tortured  hearts. 

The  orchards  became  populous,  as  the 
women  brought  out  bedclothes  to  be  aired ; 
the  babble  of  children's  voices  rang  here 
and  there.  No  one  could  bear  to  remain 
underground  any  longer,  and  some  mus- 
tered courage  enough  to  creep  out  and  in- 
spect their  flelds.  In  the  gardens,  under 
cover  of  the  ruined  walls,  people  began 
digging  and  sowing  vegetables;  arid  when 
at  last  one  of  the  women  brought  out  a 
few  geese  into  her  orchard,  half  the  popu- 
lation assembled  to  see  and  to  rejoice  their 
ears  with  the  ganders'  cackling. 

In  the  meantime  Michael  idled  about, 
feeling  strangely  dazed,  as  if  by  strong 
drink.  Many  times  during  the  day  and 
in  the  night  he  went  into  the  fields  to 
reconnoiter,  and  spent  long  hours  in  medi- 
tation. Something  unutterable  was  pass- 
ing within  him.  He  could  neither  eat  nor 
sleep,  and  grew  so  weak  and  thin  that  he 
could  barely  drag  his  feet;  yet  he  could 
not  keep  still,  such  imquenchable  fire  con- 
sumed his  soul.  And  no  wonder !  Thirty 
acres  of  his  land  were  waiting  for  him, 
calling  him  with  a  sweet,  yet  commanding, 
voice.  He  heard,  he  felt  and  imderstood 
it,  and  his  soul  was  rent  by  helpless  des- 
pair. For  day  after  day  he  awaited  the 
moment  when  the  accursed  bombshell 
birds  should  cease  to  visit  his  fields,  and 
every  day  he  heard  their  fiendish  shrieks, 
while  their  iron  claws  tore  up  his  land. 
Certain  death  lay  in  wait  for  any  one  fool- 
hardy enough  to  appear  there.  He  knew 
full  well  how  many  wounded  were  carried 
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back  daily,  how  all  along  the  border  of  the 
forest  the  graves,  with  their  crosses,  mul- 
tiplied day  by  day.  Yet  in  the  end  he 
could  hold  out  no  longer.  One  morning 
at  dawn  he  told  his  son  Jack  to  put  the 
horse  to  the  plow.  His  wife  tried  to  dis- 
suade him  with  many  lamentations. 

"Oh,  you  crazy  fool !"  she  exclaimed, 
"where  are  you  going?  To  certain  de- 
struction !" 

"Mind  your  business,"  he  retorted. 
"Bring  the  barley  out  to  dry  in  the  sun." 

"Do  as  you  please,"  she  said;  '^ut  I 
won't  let  Jack  go.  He's  the  only  one 
that's  left  to  me,  and  you  would  drag  him 
into  danger  like  this.  Help  me,  0  God !" 
she  whispered  piteously. 

But  he  stuck  to  his  plan  without  mind- 
ing her,  and  away  they  went  across  the 
fields,  man  and  boy. 

Michael's  field,  from  which  the  potato 
crop  had  been  gathered  in  the  autumn 
and  which  he  now  resolved  to  plow  in 
preparation  for  sowing  barley,  lay  next  to 
the  forest.  It  was  the  place  most  fre- 
quently visited  by  shells;  yet  he  stood 
there  fearlessly,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and,  passing  the  reins  around  his 
neck,  he  ordered  the  boy  to  lead  the  horse 
by  the  bridle,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
shying  at  the  shots.  He  gripped  the  han- 
dles of  the  plow  firmly  and  began  to  work. 
On  reaching  the  end  of  the  field,  he 
turned  the  plow  and  advanced  again,  cut- 
ting the  earth  furrow  after  furrow  calmly, 
evenly,  heedless  of  shots  and  of  explosions 
hard  by.  He  worked  on  doggedly  and  de- 
lighted in  feeling  the  damp,  cool  earth, 
as  he  sank  his  bare  feet  into  it.  His  eyes 
watched  gladly  the  long,  even  waves  of 
fat  and  shining  soil,  as  the  plow  had 
carved  them  and  laid  them  aside.  The 
strong,  fresh  smell  of  it  intoxicated  him 
like  incense.  What  did  he  care  about  war 
and  shots!  There  he  was,  plowing  his 
own  land,  cultivating  it  to  give  bread,  as 
his  fathers  had  done  before  him,  as  after 
him  his  grandchildren  would  do.  Eadiant 
peace  enveloped  his  soul.  A  lord  of  lords 
was  he,  a  rightful  possessor,  a  faithful 
servant  of  this  holy  earth.  His  soul  was 
at  peace,  and  yet  full  of  mysterious 
dreams  and  of  stirring  life,  as  is  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  in  springtime. 

"Dad,  they  are  shooting!"  Jack  would 
exclaim  from  time  to  time,  looking  about 
him  furtively. 


"Surprising  news,  indeed!  Let  them 
shoot!  What  does  it  concern  us?  Hold 
the  nag  closer;  she's  shying  still.  Go  on, 
little  one,  go  on.  If  only  we  had  our 
black  horses,  we'd  finish  the  field  by  eve- 
ning. My  God,  what  has  happened  to 
them,  I  wonder !" 

They  were  coming  to  the  end  of  the 
field  when  an  officer  galloped  up  to  them, 
shouting : 

"Are  you  mad,  man?  Be  off  with  you 
or  you'll  be  shot." 

"Oh,  well,  they  aren't  shooting  at  me. 
I'm  in  a  hurry  with  my  plowing.  Who- 
ever is  frightened,  let  him  run.  I  am 
here  on  my  own  land,"  he  added  with  em- 
phasis. So  he  worked  on  without  heeding 
the  thickening  shots  and  the  yells  of  battle 
echoing  beyond  the  woods.  He  only  left 
work  at  the  usual  hour. 

Next  day  several  plows  appeared  in  the 
fields,  and  Mother  Josepha,  whose  hus- 
band had  been  enrolled,  brought  manure 
into  her  field  in  a  cart  drawn  by  a  cow. 

"She's  a  good  housewife,"  Michael  re- 
marked approvingly;  "and  see  how  evenly 
she  plants  the  dung  heaps.  The  others  do 
nothing  but  complain  and  lament." 

He  was  just  finishing  his  plowing  when 
Teresa  rushed  up  and  screamed: 

"Master,  Sikora  has  been  blown  to 
bits — horse,  plow,  and  all!" 

"God  grant  him  peace  eternal,"  he  mur- 
mured, mopping  his  heated  brow.  "To 
whatever  fate  our  Lord  destines  a  man, 
he  is  sure  to  meet  it.  Urge  on  the  mare. 
Jack;  we  must  finish  this  plowing." 

On  the  following  day,  at  dawn,  he  was 
at  work  again ;  and  many  others  came  out, 
too,  encouraged  by  his  example;  so  that 
the  fields  were  alive  with  workers,  who 
moved  in  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  ex- 
plosions and  under  the  swarm  of  bullets 
whizzing  in  the  air.  Many  of  them  dou- 
bled up  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
saying  their  prayers  and  ducking  their 
heads  in  fear  when  a  missile  whirred 
nearer  the  ground;  but  no  one  fled. 

It  made  no  difference  that  next  day  old 
Mother  Martinova  was  carried  home  with 
severe  wounds,  that  a  man  lost  his  leg, 
and  a  boy  was  killed  by  an  explosion. 
These  accidents  did  not  keep  the  survivors 
from  their  task.  Only  in  the  silence  of 
night  the  sounds  of  weeping  became  more 
frequent  and  the  mournful  laments  of 
sorrowing    families    echoed    round    the 
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church.  Wlioever  fell  was  prayed  for, 
while  the  others  kept  their  ranks  like 
faithful  soldiers  of  a  holy  cause,  obeying 
the  commanding  voice  of  Mother  Earth. 
They  did  what  they  felt  was  duty.  It  so 
happened  that  they  were  called  to  give  her 
their  life's  blood  and  their  last  breath,  and 
they  gave  it  in  calm  resignation. 

The  priest  tried  vainly  to  hold  them 
back,  and  warned  them  that  not  only 
would  they  get  shot,  but  all  their  work 
was  sure  to  get  destroyed. 

"Death  does  her  work;  and  you,  man, 
do  yours,"  Michael  answered  obstinately, 
and  he  went  out  again  with  his  plow. 
The  others  paid  as  little  attention  to  the 
old  priest's  warning. 

The  battle,  however,  grew  fiercer  every 
day,  and  such  hurricanes  of  shells  swept 
the  fields  that  it  became  impossible  to 
work  there  in  the  daytime. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  unfortunate  vil- 
lage hid  imderground  once  again  and  lis- 
tened gloomily  to  the  fiendish  roar  of  the 
guns;  but  scarcely  had  dusk  set  in  when 
every  one  returned  to  his  interrupted 
labor.  Every  human  creature  in  the  vil- 
lage marched  out  into  the  fields.  Work 
continued,  feverish  and  intense,  from 
dusk  till  early  dawn.  The  distant  con- 
flagrations, the  explosions,  and  the  pale 
stars  gave  the  workers  light.     .     .     . 

At  early  nightfall  Michael  Koziol 
brought  his  sacks  of  barley  to  the  field  and 
prepared  to  sow.  With  a  flap  of  coarse 
white  linen  fastened  roimd  his  girdle,  he 
advanced  with  leisurely,  swinging  gait 
and  sowed  the  grain  with  a  wide,  circular 
movement  of  his  arm  and  hand  that  re- 
sembled a  blessing  given. 

Jack,  meanwhile,  was  harrowing. 

The  night  was  gray,  misty,  and  the 
glare  of  exploding  shells  frequently  rent 
the  darkness. 

At  times  rifle  bullets  buzzed  by,  or  a 
sudden    terrific    thundering    of    cannon 


shook  the  air,  while  fiery  columns  spouted 
up  toward  the  sky.  At  times,  again,  the 
pale,  horrible  eyes  of  reflectors  would  fall 
across  the  fields  and  flash  over  them,  si- 
lently scanning  them  obstinately  and  long. 
Their  spectral  light  showed  up  the 
stooping  outlines  of  human  forms,  the 
gleam  of  waters,  and  every  groove  and 
furrow  of  the  soil.  Each  spot  touched  by 
this  fiendish  gaze  was  then  shelled  furi- 
ously, as  if  with  malignant  hatred. 
Michael  Koziol  took  no  heed  of  what  was 
happening  around  him.  He  hurried  with 
his  task,  and  was  near  the  end  of  the  field 
when  he  suddenly  spun  round  and  sat 
down  in  a  furrow.  A  terrible  pain  pierced 
his  breast  and  he  could  hardly  draw 
breath;  it  seemed  to  tear  his  ribs  asunder. 
Yet  he  did  not  give  way  to  the  pain,  and, 
calling  Jack,  he  gave  him  the  linen  con- 
taining the  grain  and  murmured  softly: 

"Finish  the  sowing,  my  son;  I'm  feel- 
ing dizzy.  .  .  .  I'll  just  rest  a  bit."  .   .   . 

Obediently,  the  boy  took  his  father's 
place;  he  moved  away  slowly,  swaying 
himself  tightly,  as  he  threw  the  grain  with 
the  ever-same  gesture  of  the  sower. 

Calmly  he  sowed,  evenly,  patiently.   .   .   . 

Michael  followed  him  with  his  gaze  at- 
tentively and  long;  but  all  at  once  heavy 
sleepiness  overpowered  him ;  he  wanted  to 
call  out;  ...  he  strained  his  eyes, 
.  .  .  but  profound  darkness  obscured 
them. 

The  boy  was  far  away  now,  a  faint  dis- 
tant shadow;  and  every  roar  of  the  guns 
seemed  to  him  to  strike  his  very  heart,  to 
kill  him,  to  rend  him  to  pieces.    .    .    . 

All  at  once  Michael  straightened  him- 
self, opened  his  arms  wide,  and,  stammer- 
ing something  incoherently,  collapsed 
with  his  face  to  the  soft  black  earth,  as 
though  sinking  into  the  arms  of  a  loving 
mother. 

But  Jack  sowed  on  untiringly.    .     .    . 


INTERNATIONAL  DOCUMENTS 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  EGYPT 

(Following  is  tlie  text  of  tlie  two  commu- 
nications made  by  Lord  Allenby  to  Zaghlul 
Pasha,  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister.) 

First  British  Communication 

On  behalf  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment I  make  the  following  communication 
to  Your  Excellency: 

The  Governor  General  of  the  Sudan  and 
Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  Army,  who  was  also 
a  distinguished  officer  of  the  British  Army, 
has  been  brutally  murdered  in  Cairo. 

His  Majesty's  Government  consider  that 
this  murder,  which  holds  up  Egypt  as  at 
present  governed  to  the  contempt  of  civilized 
peoples,  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  cam- 
paign of  hostility  to  British  rights  and  Brit- 
ish subjects  in  Egypt  and  Sudan,  founded 
upon  a  heedless  ingratitude  for  benefits  con- 
ferred by  Great  Britain,  not  discouraged  by 
Your  Excellency's  Government,  and  fomented 
by  organizations  in  close  contact  with  that 
Government. 

Your  Excellency  was  warned  by  His 
Majesty's  Government  little  more  than  a 
month  ago  of  the  consequences  of  failing  to 
stop  this  campaign,  more  particularly  as 
concerned  the  Sudan.  It  has  not  been 
stopped.  The  Egyptian  Government  have 
now  allowed  the  Governor  General  of  Sudan 
to  be  murdered  and  have  proved  that  they 
are  incapable  or  unwilling  to  protect  foreign 
lives. 

His  Majesty's  Government  therefore  re- 
quire that  the  Egyptian  Government  shall — 

(1)  Present  ample  apology  for  the  crime. 

(2)  Prosecute  an  inquiry  into  the  author- 
ship of  the  crime  with  the  utmost  energy  and 
without  respect  of  persons  and  bring  the 
criminals,  whoever  they  are  and  whatever 
their  age,  to  condign  punishment. 

(3)  Henceforth  forbid  and  vigorously 
suppress  all  popular  political  demonstrations. 

(4)  Pay  forthwith  to  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment a  fine  of  £500,000. 

(5)  Order  within  twenty -four  hours  the 
withdrawal  from  the  Sudan  of  all  Egyptian 


officers  and  the  purely  Egyptian  units  of 
Egyptian  army  with  such  resulting  changes 
as  shall  be  hereafter  specified. 

(6)  Notify  the  competent  department  that 
the  Sudan  Government  will  increase  the  area 
to  be  irrigated  at  Gezira  from  300,000  fed- 
dans  to  an  unlimited  figure  as  need  may 
arise. 

(7)  Withdraw  all  opposition  in  the  re- 
spects hereafter  specified  to  the  wishes  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  concerning  the 
protection  of  foreign  interests  in  Egypt. 

Failing  immediate  compliance  with  these 
demands.  His  Majesty's  Government  will  at 
once  take  appropriate  action  to  safeguard 
their  interests  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your 
Excellency  the  assurance  of  my  high  con- 
sideration. 

Second  British  Communication 

Sir — With  reference  to  my  preceding  com- 
munication, I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your 
Excellency,  on  behalf  of  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  that  their  specific  re- 
quirements respecting  the  Army  in  the  Sudan 
and  the  protection  of  foreign  interests  in 
Egypt  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Egyptian  officers  and  purely 
Egyptian  units  of  the  Egyptian  Army  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn,  Sudanese  units  of  the 
Egyptian  Army  shall  be  converted  into  a 
Sudan  defense  force,  owing  allegiance  to  the 
Sudan  Government  alone  and  vmder  the  su- 
preme command  of  the  Governor-General,  in 
whose  name  all  commissions  will  be  given. 

(2)  Rules  and  conditions  governing  the 
service,  discipline,  and  retirement  of  for- 
eign officials  still  employed  by  the  Egyptian 
Government,  and  financial  conditions  govern- 
ing pensions  of  foreign  officials  who  have  left 
service,  shall  be  revised  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

(3)  Pending  the  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  Governments  regard- 
ing the  protection  of  foreign  interests  in 
Egypt,  the  Egyptian  Government  shall  main- 
tain the  posts  of  financial  and  judicial  ad- 
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risers  and  preserve  their  powers  and  privi- 
leges as  contemplated  on  the  abolition  of  the 
Protectorate  and  shall  respect  the  status 
and  present  attributions  of  the  European 
Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior  as 
already  laid  down  by  Ministerial  Order,  and 
give  due  weight  to  such  recommendations  as 
the  Director  General  may  make  upon  matters 
falling  within  his  sphere. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your 
Excellency  the  assurance  of  my  high  con- 
sideration. 

Egyptian   Parliament's   Protest 

(The  following  is  the  text  of  the  protest 
drawn  up  November  24,  after  Zaghlul  Pasha's 
resignation,  and  addressed  by  the  Egyptian 
Parliament  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to 
all  the  Parliaments  of  the  world : ) 

In  view  of  the  recent  acts  of  aggression 
committed  by  the  British  Government  against 
the  rights,  the  sovereignty,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  nation,  the  Egyptian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  proclaims — 

(1)  Its  attachment  to  the  complete  in- 
dependence of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  which 
constitute  one  indivisible  Fatherland. 

(2)  That,  in  spite  of  the  formal  disavowal 
expressed  by  the  nation,  its  Sovereign,  its 
Government,  and  its  Parliament  of  the  odious 
crime  committed  against  the  regretted  Sir 
Lee  Stack,  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  Army  and 
Governor  General  of  the  Sudan,  and  notwith- 
standing the  satisfaction  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  effective  measures  which 
it  has  taken  to  discover  the  criminals  and  to 
deliver  them  over  to  justice,  the  Chamber 
deeply  regrets  that  the  British  Government 
believes  it  to  be  its  duty  to  take  advantage 
of  this  sad  incident  to  promote  its  Im- 
perialist ideas  and  to  take  vengeance  on  an 
innocent  nation,  which  relies  only  upon  the 
strength  of  its  rights  and  the  justice  of  its 
cause. 

The  British  Government  has  not  only  put 
forward  excessive  demands  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  crime,  but,  passing  beyond  all 
limits,  it  has  gone  so  far  as  to  require  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Egyptian  troops  from  the 
Sudan,  to  compel  the  Sudanese  units  of  the 
Egyptian  Army  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Sudan,  to  authorize 
the  extension  of  the  area  of  land  cultivated 
by  the  British  colonial  companies  in  the 
Sudan  from  300,000  feddans  to  an  unlimited 
amount,  to  demand  that  the  Egj-ptian  Gov- 
ernment should  abandon  all  opposition  to  the 
desires  of  the  British  Government  relative 


to  the  protection  of  foreign  interests  in 
Egypt,  and  to  formulate  also  other  demands 
contained  in  the  British  notes. 

Passing  from  words  to  acts,  the  British 
Government  has  put  its  threats  into  execu- 
tion, and  has,  besides,  occupied  the  Customs 
House  at  Alexandria,  declaring  that  that  act 
is  only  the  first  of  the  measures  which  it  in- 
tends to  take.  These  aggressions,  which  are 
an  absolute  negation  of  the  rights  of  Egypt 
and  affect  her  independence,  constitute  an 
intrusion  in  her  affairs,  a  violation  of  her 
Constitution,  and  a  menace  to  her  agri- 
cultural and  economic  life.  They  have  no 
relation  to  the  crime  and  no  precedent  in 
history. 

For  these  reasons  the  Egyptian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  proclaims  before  the  whole  uni- 
verse its  most  energetic  protest  against  such 
actions,  which  are  iniquitous  in  fact  and 
void  in  law,  and  takes  all  the  civilized  world 
as  witness  of  the  enormity  of  such  Im- 
perialist covetousness,  irreconcilable  with 
the  spirit  of  the  century  and  with  the  sacred 
rights  of  nations. 

It  addresses  its  protest  to  all  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  world  and  appeals  to  the  League 
of  Nations  to  intervene  to  protect  from  ar- 
bitrary action  an  innocent  nation  which,  pro- 
foundly attached  to  its  sacred  and  im- 
prescriptible rights  to  life  and  liberty,  asks 
for  nothing  more  than  its  independence. 
(Signed)     Ahmed  Mazlum,  President. 

Britain's  Note  to  League 

(The  British  Government,  under  date  of 
November  19,  addressed  to  the  League  of 
Nations  the  following  note,  made  public  De- 
cember 4 : ) 

(1)  The  attention  of  his  Britannic  Maj- 
esty's Government  has  been  called  to  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  on  October  2,  1924,  for 
opening  the  protocol  on  the  pacific  settlement 
of  international  disputes  for  signature  by 
those  representatives  of  members  of  the 
League  who  were  already  in  a  position  to 
sign  it,  and  to  hold  it  open  for  signature  by 
all  other  States. 

(2)  As  the  terms  of  this  resolution  might 
suggest  the  communication  of  the  protocol 
to  the  Government  of  Egypt,  I  am  directed 
by  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  remind 
you  that  the  British  protectorate  over  Egypt 
came  to  an  end  in  virtue  of  the  declaration 
made  by  the  Government  of  his  Britannic 
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Majesty  on  February  28,  1922,  and  approved 
by  Parliament  on  March  13  of  that  year. 
Under  the  terms  of  that  instrument  certain 
questions  were  absolutely  reserved  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment until  such  time  as  an  agreement  might 
be  come  to  regarding  them  with  the  Egyptian 
Government. 

(3)  The  governments  of  other  countries 
were  informed  by  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  of  the  termination  of  the  British 
protectorate  over  Egypt  in  a  notification 
which  contained  the  following  passage: 
"The  welfare  and  integrity  of  Egypt  are 
necessary  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
British  Empire,  which  will  therefore  always 
maintain  as  an  essential  British  interest  the 
special  relations  between  itself  and  Egypt 
long  recognized  by  other  countries.  These 
special  relations  are  defined  in  the  declara- 
tion recognizing  Egypt  as  an  independent 
sovereign  State.  His  Majesty's  Government 
have  laid  them  down  as  matters  in  which  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  British  Empire 
are  vitally  involved,  and  will  not  admit  them 
to  be  questioned  or  discussed  by  any  other 
power.  In  pursuance  of  this  principle  they 
will  regard  as  an  unfriendly  act  any  attempt 
at  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt  by 
another  power,  and  they  will  consider  any 
aggression  against  the  territory  of  Egypt  as 
an  act  to  be  repelled  with  all  the  means  at 
their  command." 

(4)  In  these  circumstances  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  government  are  unable  to  admit 
that  the  protocol,  if  signed  by  Egypt,  will 
enable  the  Egyptian  Government  to  invoke 
the  intervention  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
the  settlement  of  matters  absolutely  reserved 
by  the  declaration  to  the  discretion  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  REPA- 
RATION COMMISSION 

Official  Communique  of  the  Commission 

In  consequence  of  the  creation  in  Germany 
of  the  organizations  provided  for  in  the  ex- 
perts' plan,  the  functioning  of  which  must 
entail  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  work 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  other  organizations 
of  the  Reparation  Commission,  the  latter 
decides  to  take  the  following  measures  of  re- 
organization, which  will  be  carried  out  pro- 
gressively in  the  course  of  October-December 


quarter,  and  shall  be  terminated  by  January 
31,  1925 : 

(1)  The  Commission,  properly  so  called, 
will  continue  to  be  constituted  as  specified  in 
Paragraph  2  of  Annex  II  to  Part  VIII  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  of  the  other  treaties 
of  peace.  The  principal  delegates,  however, 
will  no  longer  be  obliged  to  reside  in  Paris. 
In  order  to  facilitate  their  presence  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Commission,  these  meetings 
will,  in  principle,  be  grouped  in  sessions, 
probably  of  short  duration,  distributed 
throughout  the  course  of  the  year.  Their 
present  salaries  will  be  abolished.  Beyond 
the  repayment  of  their  traveling  expenses, 
they  will  be  entitled  to  a  fixed  monthly  in- 
demnity and  to  a  variable  allowance  calcu- 
lated according  to  their  days  of  presence. 

(2)  The  ofllce  of  private  secretary  to  the 
delegates  and  assistant  delegates  will  be 
abolished. 

(3)  The  finance  service  and  the  service  for 
restitution  and  reparation  in  kind  will  be 
abolished. 

(4)  The  two  posts  of  assistant  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Commission  and  the  posts  of 
assistant  national  general  secretaries  will  be 
abolished. 

(5)  The  exterior  services  not  attached  to 
organizations  created  by  the  experts'  plan 
will  be  abolished. 

(6)  With  the  exception  of  the  library,  the 
intelligence  service  will  be  abolished  as  a 
service  of  the  Commission  in  Paris. 

(7)  The  legal  service  will  be  reduced  to 
four  members  (an  English,  French,  Italian, 
and  Belgian  member).  Its  secretariat  will 
be  abolished.  The  secondary  staff  necessary 
for  the  work  of  the  service  will  be  supplied 
by  the  general  secretariat.  On  May  1,  1925, 
the  Committee  of  Assistant  Delegates  will 
furnish  a  report  to  the  Commission  contain- 
ing such  proposals  as  experience  may  suggest. 

(8)  The  accountancy  service  will  be  very 
considerably  reduced,  with  due  account  for 
the  simplification  in  the  central  accountancy 
entailed  by  the  application  of  the  experts' 
plan. 

(9)  The  staff  of  the  general  secretariat 
will  be  reduced  to  an  extent  fully  correspond- 
ing with  the  general  reduction  in  the  services. 

(10)  The  staff  of  the  delegations  will  be 
reduced  under  the  conditions  set  forth  below. 

The  assistant  delegates  maintain  their 
present  functions.  They  will,  moreover,  form 
a  permanent  managing  committee,  which  will 
direct  the  work  of  the  Inter-Allied  General 
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Secretariat,  will  take  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mission all  decisions  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  current  business,  and  will  report  to 
the  Commission,  sitting  in  plenary  session — 
l.e.,  constituted  as  provided  for  in  Paragraph 
2  of  Annex  II  to  Part  VIII  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles — all  matters  falling  within  the 
categories  reserved  for  discussion  under  these 
conditions,  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
paragraph. 

For  this  purpose  the  Commission,  in  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  7  of 
Annex  II  to  Part  VIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles and  the  corresponding  provisions  in 
the  Treaties  of  St.  Germain  and  Trianon,  will 
delegate  to  the  assistant  delegates  sitting  in 
committee  the  powers  necessary  to  invest 
them  with  full  and  exclusive  competence 
within  the  limits  of  these  new  fimctions,  in 
relation  not  only  to  the  governments  repre- 
sented on  the  Commission,  but  to  any  other 
I)erson  or  government  interested.  The  deci- 
sions to  this  effect  will  be  taken  separately, 
on  the  one  hand  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  and  on  the  other  in  virtue  of  the 
other  treaties,  and  the  Commission  will  meet 
to  take  these  decisions  in  accordance  with 
the  respective  provisions  of  these  treaties. 
Finally,  in  these  same  decisions,  the  Com- 
mission will  indicate  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions which  shall  of  necessity  be  considered 
at  the  meetings  in  which  the  principal  dele- 
gates will  take  part. 

The  Committee  of  Assistant  Delegates  will 
exercise  these  fimctions  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  at  present  in  force  for  the  Com- 
mission or  the  rules  which  it  may  subse- 
quently issue  specially  for  the  working  of  the 
Committee. 

The  national  general  secretaries  will  be 
present  at  the  meetings  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee and  will  respectively  replace  the 
assistant  delegates  in  case  of  their  absence. 
The  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America 
referred  to  in  Paragraph  2  (2)  of  Annex  II 
to  Part  VIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  will 
be  added  to  the  members  of  this  committee 
when  it  has  to  take  a  decision  on  a  question 
regarding  the  report  by  the  First  Committee 
of  Exi)erts.  The  four  principal  national  dele- 
gations will  each  be  granted  an  annual  lump 
sum  credit  of  200,000  salary  francs,  which 
shall  cover  all  expenses  of  whatever  nature 
at  present  entered  on  their  respective  budgets. 

They  will  be  free  to  utilize  the  credits  thus 
fixed  in  the  manner  which  best  suits  their 
internal  requirements. 


The  Commission  will  proceed  immediately 
to  the  consideration  of  the  occupation  of  less 
considerable  offices ;  the  premises  abandoned 
shall  be  vacated  with  the  least  possible  delay 
after  January  31,  1925. 

Material  expenses  shall  be  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  general  reduction  of  the  serv- 
ice. 

The  Committee  of  Assistant  Delegates  will 
conduct  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  reorgani- 
zation on  the  basis  of  the  above  general 
program  and  will  make  to  the  Commission 
any  proposals  which  will  assist  in  its  progres- 
sive realization.  It  shall,  in  particular,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mission a  scheme  of  reorganization  of  the 
technical  services  and  of  the  general  secre- 
tariat, of  which  the  Bpecialist  officers  who 
will  replace  the  abolished  technical  services 
will,  among  others,  form  part.  These  officials 
will  be  responsible  to  the  general  secretariat 
in  regard  to  administration  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Assistant  Delegates  in  regard  to 
technical  matters. 


ANGLO-GERMAN  TREATY 

(Note.— The  following  is  the  text  of  the 
Anglo-German  Treaty  signed  in  London  on 
December  2.) 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the 
British  dominions  beyond  the  seas,  Emperor 
of  India,  and  the  President  of  the  German 
Reich,  being  desirous  of  further  facilitating 
and  extending  the  commercial  relations  al- 
ready existing  between  their  respective  coun- 
tries, have  determined  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  commerce  and  navigation  with  this  object, 
and  have  appointed  their  plenipotentiaries, 
that  is  to  say : 

His  Britannic  Majesty:  the  Right  Honor- 
able Joseph  Austen  Chamberlain,  M.  P.,  His 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs;  and  His  Excellency  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  D'Abemon,  G.  C.  M. 
G.,  His  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  at  Berlin;  The  President 
of  the  German  Reich:  His  Excellency  Dr. 
Friedrich  Sthamer,  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  German 
Reich  in  London ;  and  Dr.  Carl  von  Schubert, 
Director  in  the  German  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  who,  after  having  communicated  to 
each  other  their  respective  full  powers,  found 
in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  articles: 
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Article  1 

There  shall  be  between  the  territories  of 
the  two  contracting  parties  reciprocal  free- 
dom of  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  subjects  of  citizens  of  each  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  shall  have  liberty  freely 
to  come,  with  their  ships  and  cargoes,  to  all 
places  and  ports  in  the  territories  of  the  other 
to  which  subjects  or  citizens  of  that  con- 
tracting party  are  or  may  be  permitted  to 
come,  and  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights,  privi- 
leges, liberties,  favors,  immunities,  and  ex- 
emptions in  matters  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation as  are  or  may  be  enjoyed  by  subjects 
or  citizens  of  that  contracting  party. 

Article  2 

The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  in  the  territories  of  the 
other  shall  enjoy,  in  respect  of  their  persons, 
their  property,  rights  and  interests,  and  in 
respect  of  their  commerce,  industry,  business, 
profession,  occupation,  or  any  other  matter, 
in  every  way  the  same  treatment  and  legal 
protection  as  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  that 
party  or  of  the  most  favored  foreign  country. 
In  as  far  as  taxes,  rates,  customs,  imposts, 
fees  which  are  substantially  taxes,  and  other 
similar  charges  are  concerned. 

Article  3 

The  two  contracting  parties  agree  that  in 
all  matters  relating  to  commerce,  navigation, 
and  industry,  any  privilege,  favor,  or  im- 
inunity  which  either  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  has  actually  granted  or  may  hereafter 
grant  to  the  ships  and  subjects  or  citizens  of 
any  other  foreign  country  shall  be  extended, 
simultaneously  and  unconditionally,  without 
request  and  without  compensation,  to  the 
ships  and  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other,  it 
being  their  intention  that  the  commerce, 
navigation,  and  industry  of  each  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  shall  be  placed  in  all 
respects  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored 
nation. 

Article  4 

The  provisions  of  the  present  treaty  with 
regard  to  the  grant  of  the  treatment  of  the 
most  favored  nation  do  not  extend  to — 

1.  Favors  granted  by  one  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  to  an  adjoining  State  to 
facilitate  traffic  for  certain  frontier  districts, 
as  a  rule  not  extending  beyond  15  kilometers 


on  each  side  of  the  frontier,  and  for  resi- 
dents in  such  districts. 

2.  Favors  granted  by  one  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  to  a  third  State  in  virtue  of 
a  customs  union  which  has  already  been  or 
may  hereafter  be  concluded. 

3.  Favors  which  one  of  the  two  contract- 
ing parties  has  granted  or  may  hereafter 
grant  to  a  third  State  in  agreement  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  mutual 
protection  of  the  revenue. 

4.  Favors  which  Germany  has  granted  or 
may  hereafter  grant,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  virtue  of  treaties  to  which  His  Britannic 
Majesty  is  a  party,  concluding  the  World 
War,  unless  those  favors  have  been  extended 
to  a  State  which  has  no  right  to  claim  them, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  reason  of  such 
treaties. 

Article  5 

The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the 
two  contracting  parties  in  the  territories  of 
the  other  shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  acquire 
and  possess  every  description  of  property, 
movable  and  immovable,  which  the  laws  of 
the  other  contracting  party  permit,  or  shall 
permit,  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  other 
foreign  country  to  acquire  and  possess.  They 
may  dispose  of  the  same  by  sale,  exchange, 
gift,  marriage,  testament,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  or  acquire  the  same  by  inheritance, 
under  the  same  conditions  as  are  or  shall  be 
established  with  regard  to  subjects  or  citi- 
zens of  the  other  contracting  party. 

The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  shall  also  be  permitted, 
on  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  other 
contracting  party,  freely  to  export  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  their  property  and  their 
goods  in  general  without  being  subjected,  as 
foreigners,  to  other  or  higher  duties  than 
those  to  which  subjects  or  citizens  of  such 
party  would  be  liable  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Article  6 

The  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  of  the 
two  contracting  parties  shall  be  entitled  to 
enter  and  reside  in  the  territories  of  the 
other  so  long  as  they  satisfy  and  observe  the 
conditions  and  regulations  applicable  to  the 
entry  and  residence  of  all  foreigners,  and 
they  shall  enjoy  in  respect  of  the  exercise  of 
their  trades,  professions,  or  industries  the 
same  rights  as  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
most  favored  foreign  country. 
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Article  7 

The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  in  the  territories  of  the 
other  shall  be  exempted  from  all  compulsory 
military  service  whatsoever,  whether  in  the 
army,  navy,  air  force,  national  guard,  or 
militia.  They  shall  similarly  be  exempted 
from  all  judicial,  administrative,  and  mu- 
nicipal functions  whatever,  other  than  those 
imposed  by  the  laws  relating  to  juries,  as 
well  as  from  all  contributions,  whether  pecu- 
niary or  in  kind,  imposed  as  an  equivalent 
for  personal  service,  and  finally  from  any 
military  exaction  or  requisition.  The  charges 
connected  with  the  possession  by  any  title  of 
landed  property  are,  however,  excepted,  as 
well  as  compulsory  billeting  and  other  special 
military  exactions  or  requisitions  to  which 
all  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other  contract- 
ing party  may  be  liable  as  owners  or  occu- 
piers of  buildings  or  land. 

In  so  far  as  either  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  may  levy  any  military  exactions  or 
requisitions  on  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
other,  it  shall  accord  the  same  compensation 
in  respect  thereof  as  is  accorded  to  its  own 
subjects  or  citizens. 

In  the  above  respects  the  subjects  or  citi- 
zens of  one  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
shall  not  be  accorded  in  the  territories  of  the 
other  less  favorable  treatment  than  that 
which  is  or  may  be  accorded  to  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  most  favored  foreign  country. 

Article  8 

Articles  produced  or  manufactured  in  the 
territories  of  one  of  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties, imported  into  the  territories  of  the 
other,  from  whatever  place  arriving,  shall 
not  be  subjected  to  other  or  higher  duties  or 
charges  than  those  paid  on  the  like  articles 
produced  or  manufactured  in  any  other  for- 
eign country. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  10,  no 
prohibition  or  restriction  shall  be  maintained 
or  imposed  on  the  importation  of  any  article, 
produced  or  manufactured  in  the  territories 
of  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  into 
the  territories  of  the  other,  from  whatever 
place  arriving,  which  shall  not  equally  ex- 
tend to  the  importation  of  the  like  articles 
produced  or  manufactured  in  any  other  for- 
eign country. 

Article  9 

Articles  produced  or  manufactured  in  the 
territories  of  either  of  the  two  contracting 


parties  exported  to  the  territories  of  the 
other  shall  not  be  subjected  to  other  or  higher 
duties  or  charges  than  those  paid  on  the 
like  articles  exported  to  any  other  foreign 
country.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
10,  no  prohibition  or  restriction  shall  be  im- 
posed on  the  exportation  of  any  article  from 
the  territories  of  either  of  the  two  contract- 
ing parties  to  the  territories  of  the  other 
which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  the  expor- 
tation of  the  like  articles  to  any  other  for- 
eign country. 

Article  10 

Trade  and  traffic  between  the  territories  of 
the  two  contracting  parties  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  not  be  impeded  by  any  kind  of  im- 
port or  export  prohibitions  or  restrictions. 

The  two  contracting  parties  agree  to  limit 
their  right  to  impose  prohibitions  or  restric- 
tions upon  import  or  export  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  following  cases,  it  being  understood 
that  such  prohibitions  or  restrictions  are  ex- 
tended at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way 
to  other  foreign  countries  in  which  similar 
conditions  prevail : 

(a)  Public  safety; 

(&)  Sanitary  grounds  or  for  protection  of 
animals  and  plants  against  diseases  and 
pests ; 

(c)  In  respect  of  weapons,  ammunition, 
and  war  material,  and,  vmder  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, also  in  respect  of  other  materials 
needed  in  war; 

id)  For  the  pui-pose  of  prohibiting  the  Im- 
portation of  articles  where  such  prohibition 
is  imposed  under  the  patent  laws  of  the  re- 
spective parties; 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  extending  to  for- 
eign goods  prohibitions  and  restrictions  which 
are  or  may  hereafter  be  imposed  by  internal 
legislation  upon  the  production,  sale,  eon- 
sumption,  or  forwarding  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  party  concerned  of  goods  of  the 
same  kind  produced  within  those  territories, 
including,  in  particular,  goods  which  are  the 
subject  of  a  State  monopoly  or  similar  ar- 
rangement. 

Nothing  in  this  article  shall  preclude  either 
of  the  two  contracting  parties  from  prescrib- 
ing, in  pursuance  of  general  legislation,  rea- 
sonable regulations  as  to  the  manner,  form, 
or  place  of  importation,  or  the  marking  of 
imported  goods,  or  of  enforcing  such  regula- 
tions by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  goods 
which  do  not  comply  with  them. 
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Article  11 

The  two  contracting  parties  agree  that  no 
prohibitions  or  restrictions  on  traffic  In 
transit  through  the  territories  of  either  of 
the  two  contracting  parties  from  or  to  the 
territories  of  the  other  shall  be  imposed 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  17  of  this 
treaty  -which  are  not  extended  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  way  to  other  countries 
In  which  similar  conditions  prevail. 

Article  12 

In  so  far  as,  having  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  two  preceding  articles,  prohibi- 
tions and  restrictions  may  be  enforced,  the 
two  contracting  parties  undertake  as  regards 
import  and  export  licenses  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  insure: 

(a)  That  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  and 
the  formalities  to  be  observed  in  order  to  ob- 
tain such  licenses  should  be  brought  imme- 
diately in  the  clearest  and  most  definite  form 
to  the  notice  of  the  public: 

(&)  That  the  method  of  issue  of  the  cer- 
tificates of  licenses  should  be  as  simple  and 
stable  as  possible; 

(c)  That  the  examination  of  applications 
and  the  issue  of  licenses  to  the  applicants 
should  be  carried  out  with  the  least  possible 
delay ; 

(d)  That  the  system  of  issuing  licenses 
should  be  such  as  to  prevent  the  traffic  in 
licenses.  With  this  object,  licenses,  when 
issued  to  individuals,  should  state  the  name 
of  the  holder  and  should  not  be  capable  of 
being  used  by  any  other  person; 

(e)  That,  in  the  event  of  the  fixing  of  ra- 
tions, the  formalities  required  by  the  import- 
ing country  should  not  be  such  as  to  prevent 
an  equitable  allocation  of  the  quantities  of 
goods  of  which  the  importation  is  authorized. 

Article  13 

The  two  contracting  parties  agree  to  take 
the  most  appropriate  measures  by  their  na- 
tional legislation  and  administration  both  to 
prevent  the  arbitrary  or  unjust  application 
of  their  laws  and  regulations  with  regard  to 
customs  and  other  similar  matters,  and  to 
insure  redress  by  administrative,  judicial,  or 
arbitral  procedure  for  those  who  have  been 
prejudiced  by  such  abuses. 

Article  14 

No  internal  duties  shall  be  levied  within 
the  territories  of  either  of  the  two  contract- 


ing parties  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  or 
local  authorities  or  corporations  on  goods  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  territories  of 
the  other  party  which  are  other  or  greater 
than  the  duties  levied  in  similar  circum- 
stances on  the  like  goods  of  national  origin 
or  of  any  other  foreign  origin. 

Article  15 

The  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  with 
regard  to  the  mutual  grant  of  the  treatment 
of  the  most  favored  nation  apply  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  treatment  of  commercial  trav- 
elers and  their  samples.  In  this  matter  the 
two  contracting  parties  agree  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  international  conven- 
tion relating  to  the  simplification  of  customs 
formalities  signed  at  Geneva  on  the  3rd  No- 
vember, 1923. 

Article  16 

Limited  liability  and  other  companies, 
partnerships,  and  associations  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  commerce,  insurance,  finance, 
industry,  transport,  or  any  other  business 
and  established  in  the  territories  of  either 
party  shall,  provided  that  they  have  been 
duly  constituted  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
in  force  in  such  territories,  be  entitled,  in  the 
territories  of  the  other,  to  exercise  their 
rights  and  appear  in  the  courts  either  as 
plaintiffs  or  defendants,  subject  to  the  laws 
of  such  other  party. 

Limited  liability  and  other  companies, 
partnerships,  and  associations  of  either  party 
which  shall  have  been  admitted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  and  regulations  in  force 
in  the  territories  of  the  other  party  shall 
enjoy  in  those  territories  the  same  treatment 
in  regard  to  taxation  as  is  accorded  to  the 
limited  liability  and  other  companies,  part- 
nerships, and  associations  of  that  party. 

Furthermore,  each  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  undertakes  to  place  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  such  companies,  partnerships,  and 
associations  which  may  desire  to  carry  on  in 
its  territories,  whether  through  the  establish- 
ment of  branches  or  otherwise,  any  descrip- 
tion of  business  which  the  companies,  part- 
nerships, and  associations  or  subjects  or  citi- 
zens of  any  other  foreign  country  are  or  may 
be  permitted  to  carry  on. 

In  no  case  shall  the  treatment  accorded  by 
either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  to  com- 
panies, partnerships,  and  associations  of  the 
other  be  less  favorable  in  respect  of  any 
matter  whatever  than  that  accorded  to  com- 
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panies,  partnerships,  and  associations  of  the 
most  favored  foreign  country. 

It  is  understood  that  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions are  applicable  to  companies,  partner- 
ships, and  associations  constituted  before  the 
signature  of  the  present  treaty  as  well  as  to 
those  which  may  be  constituted  subsequently. 

Nothing  in  this  article  shall  prejudice  the 
right  of  either  party  to  impose  or  maintain 
laws  and  regulations  governing  the  disposal 
of  immovable  property,  provided  that  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  the  treatment  of  the  most 
favored  nation  is  applied. 

Article  17 

The  measures  taken  by  the  two  contract- 
ing parties  for  regulating  and  forwarding 
traffic  across  their  territories  shall  facilitate 
free  transit  by  rail  or  waterway  on  routes  in 
use  convenient  for  international  transit.  No 
distinction  shall  be  made  which  is  based  on 
the  nationality  of  persons,  the  flag  of  vessels, 
the  place  of  origin,  departure,  entry,  exit,  or 
destination,  or  on  any  circumstances  relating 
to  the  ownership  of  goods  or  of  vessels, 
coaching  or  goods  stock,  or  other  means  of 
transport. 

In  order  to  insure  the  application  of  the 
foregoing  provisions,  the  two  contracting 
parties  will  allow  transit  across  their  terri- 
torial waters  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tomary conditions  and  reserves. 

Traffic  in  transit  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  special  dues  in  respect  of  transit  (in- 
cluding entry  and  exit).  Nevertheless,  on 
such  traffic  in  transit  there  may  be  levied 
dues  intended  solely  to  defray  expenses  of 
supervision  and  administration  entailed  by 
such  transit.  The  rate  of  any  such  dues 
must  correspond  as  nearly  as  ixjssible  with 
the  expenses  which  they  are  intended  to 
cover,  and  the  dues  must  be  imposed  under 
the  conditions  of  equality  laid  down  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  article,  except  that  on 
certain  routes  such  dues  may  be  reduced  or 
even  abolished  on  account  of  differences  in 
the  cost  of  supervision. 

Neither  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall 
be  bound  by  this  article  to  afford  transit  for 
passengers  whose  admission  into  its  terri- 
tories is  forbidden,  or  for  goods  of  a  kind  of 
which  the  importation  is  prohibited  either 
on  grounds  of  public  health  or  security  or  as 
a  precaution  against  diseases  of  animals  or 
plants. 

Each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall 
be  entitled  to  take  reasonable  precautions  to 


insure  that  persons,  baggage,  and  goods,  par- 
ticularly goods  which  are  the  subject  of  mo- 
nopoly, and  also  vessels,  coaching,  and  goods 
stock  and  other  means  of  transport  are  really 
in  transit,  as  well  as  to  insure  that  passen- 
gers in  transit  are  in  a  position  to  complete 
their  journey,  and  to  prevent  the  safety  of 
the  routes  and  means  of  communication  be- 
ing in  danger. 

Nothing  in  this  article  shall  affect  the 
measures  which  either  of  the  two  contract- 
ing parties  may  feel  called  upon  to  take  in 
pursuance  of  general  international  conven- 
tions to  which  it  is  a  party  or  which  may  be 
concluded  hereafter,  particularly  conventions 
concluded  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
of  Nations  relating  to  the  transit,  export,  or 
import  of  particular  kinds  of  articles,  such 
as  opium  or  other  dangerous  drugs,  or  the 
produce  of  fisheries,  or  in  pursuance  of  gen- 
eral conventions  intended  to  prevent  any  in- 
fringement of  industrial,  literary,  or  artistic 
property,  or  relating 'to  false  marks,  false 
indications  of  origin,  or  other  methods  of 
unfair  competition. 

Any  haulage  service  established  as  a  mo- 
nopoly on  waterways  used  for  transit  must 
be  so  organized  as  not  to  hinder  the  transit 
of  vessels. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  treaty,  persons, 
baggage,  and  goods,  and  also  vessels,  coach- 
ing and  goods  stock,  and  other  means  of 
transport,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  transit 
across  the  territories  of  one  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  when  the  passage  across  such 
territories,  with  or  without  transhipment, 
warehousing,  breaking  bulk,  or  change  in  the 
mode  of  transport,  is  only  a  portion  of  a 
complete  journey,  beginning  and  terminating 
beyond  the  frontier  of  the  party  across  whose 
territory  the  transit  takes  place.  Traffic  of 
this  nature  is  termed  in  this  article  "traffic 
in  transit." 

Article  18 

Each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall 
permit  the  importation  or  exportation  of  all 
merchandise  which  may  be  legally  imported 
or  exported,  and  also  the  carriage  of  passen- 
gers from  or  to  their  respective  territories, 
upon  the  vessels  of  the  other;  and  such  ves- 
sels, their  cargoes  and  passengers,  shall  en- 
joy the  same  privileges  as  and  shall  not  be 
subjected  to  any  other  or  higher  duties  or 
charges  than  national  vessels  and  their  car- 
goes and  passengers,  or  the  vessels  of  any 
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other  foreign  country  and  their  cargoes  and 
passengers. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  foregoing  provisions 
preclude  either  of  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties from  imposing  differential  flag  duties  or 
charges  on  goods  or  passengers  carried  in 
vessels  of  the  other. 

The  two  contracting  parties  further  agree, 
in  regard  to  facilities  for  international  rail- 
way traflic  and  to  the  rates  and  conditions 
of  their  application,  to  refrain  from  all  dis- 
crimination of  an  unfair  nature  directed 
against  the  goods,  nationals,  or  vessels  of  the 
other. 

Tariffs,  reductions  in  rates  or  other  rail- 
way facilities,  the  application  of  which  is 
dependent  upon  previous  or  subsequent  car- 
riage of  the  goods  upon  vessels  of  a  certain 
State-owned  or  private  shipping  vmdertaking, 
or  which  are  made  conditional  upon  a  given 
sea  or  river  connection,  shall  unconditionally 
apply  in  the  same  direction  and  on  the  same 
routes  to  the  goods  carried  in  the  vessels  of 
one  of  the  two  contracting  parties  and  arriv- 
ing at  or  departing  from  a  harbor  of  the 
other  contracting  party. 

Article  19 

In  all  that  regards  the  stationing,  loading, 
and  unloading  of  vessels  in  the  ports,  docks, 
roadsteads,  and  harbors  of  the  territories  of 
the  two  contracting  parties,  no  privilege  or 
facility  shall  be  granted  by  either  party  to 
vessels  of  any  other  foreign  country  or  to 
national  vessels  which  is  not  equally  granted 
to  vessels  of  the  other  party,  from  whatso- 
ever place  they  may  arrive  and  whatever 
may  be  their  place  of  destination. 

Article  20 

In  regard  to  duties  of  tonnage,  harbor, 
pilotage,  lighthouse,  quarantine,  or  other 
analogous  duties  or  charges  of  whatever  de- 
nomination levied  in  the  name  or  for  the 
profit  of  the  government,  public  function- 
aries, private  individuals,  corporations,  or 
establishments  of  any  kind,  the  vessels  of 
each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall  en- 
joy in  the  ports  of  the  territories  of  the  other 
treatment  at  least  as  favorable  as  that  ac- 
corded to  national  vessels  or  the  vessels  of 
any  other  foreign  country. 

All  dues  and  charges  levied  for  the  use  of 
maritime  ports  shall  be  duly  published  before 
coming  into  force.  The  same  shall  apply  to 
the  by-laws  and  regulations  of  the  ports.  In 
each  maritime  port  the  port  authority  shall 


keep  open,  for  inspection  by  all  persons  con- 
cerned, a  table  of  the  dues  and  charges  in 
force,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  and 
regulations. 

Article  21 

The  provisions  of  this  treaty  relating  to 
the  mutual  concession  of  national  treatment 
in  matters  of  navigation  do  not  apply  to  the 
coasting  trade,  in  respect  of  which  the  sub- 
jects or  citizens  and  vessels  of  each  of  the 
contracting  parties  shall  enjoy  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  in  the  territories  of  the 
other,  provided  that  reciprocity  be  assured. 

The  vessels  of  either  contracting  party 
may,  nevertheless,  proceed  from  one  port  to 
another,  either  for  the  purpose  of  landing  the 
whole  or  part  of  their  cargoes  or  passengers 
brought  from  abroad,  or  of  taking  on  board 
the  whole  or  part  of  their  cargoes  or  passen- 
gers for  a  foreign  destination. 

It  is  also  imderstood  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  coasting  trade  of  either  party  being  ex- 
clusively reserved  to  national  vessels,  the 
vessels  of  the  other  party,  if  engaged  in  trade 
to  or  from  places  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
coasting  trade  so  reserved,  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited from  the  carriage  between  two  -ports 
of  the  territories  of  the  former  party  of  pas- 
sengers holding  through  tickets  or  merchan- 
dise consigned  on  through  bills  of  lading  to 
or  from  places  not  within  the  above-men- 
tioned limits,  and  while  engaged  in  such  car- 
riage these  vessels  and  their  passengers  and 
cargoes  shall  enjoy  the  full  privileges  of  this 
treaty. 

Article  22 

The  provisions  of  this  treaty  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  special  treatment  which  is, 
or  may  hereafter  be,  accorded  by  either  party 
to  fish  caught  by  vessels  of  that  party.  Fish 
caught  by  vessels  of  either  party  shall  not 
be  treated  less  favorable  in  any  respect  on 
importation  into  the  territories  of  the  other 
than  fish  caught  by  the  vessels  of  any  other 
foreign  country. 

Article  23 

Any  vessels  of  either  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  which  may  be  compelled,  by  stress  of 
weather  or  by  accident,  to  take  shelter  in  a 
port  of  the  territories  of  the  other  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  refit  therein,  to  procure  all 
necessary  stores,  and  to  put  to  sea  again 
without  paying  any  dues  other  than  such  as 
would  be  payable  in  a  similar  case  by  a  na- 
tional vessel.     In  case,  however,  the  master 
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of  a  merchant  vessel  should  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  disposing  of  a  part  of  his  merchan- 
dise in  order  to  defray  his  expenses,  he  shall 
be  bound  to  conform  to  the  regulations  and 
tariffs  of  the  place  to  which  he  may  have 
come. 

If  any  vessel  of  one  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  shall  run  aground  or  be  wrecked  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  territories  of  the  other, 
such  vessel  and  all  parts  thereof  and  all 
furniture  and  appurtenances  belonging 
thereto,  and  all  goods  and  merchandise  saved 
therefrom,  including  any  which  may  have 
been  cast  into  the  sea,  or  the  proceeds  thereof, 
if  sold,  as  well  as  all  papers  found  on  board 
such  stranded  or  wrecked  vessel,  shall  be 
given  up  to  the  owners  of  such  vessel,  goods, 
merchandise,  &c.,  or  to  their  agents  when 
claimed  by  them.  If  there  are  no  such  own- 
ers or  agents  on  the  spot,  then  the  vessel, 
goods,  merchandise,  &c.,  referred  to  shall,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  the  property  of  a  subject 
or  citizen  of  the  second  contracting  party,  be 
delivered  to  the  consular  officer  of  that  con- 
tracting party  in  whose  district  the  wreck 
or  stranding  may  have  taken  place  upon  be- 
ing claimed  by  him  within  the  period  fixed  by 
the  laws  of  the  contracting  party,  and  such 
consular  officer,  owners,  or  agents  shall  pay 
only  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  property,  together  with  the  sal- 
vage or  other  expenses  which  would  have 
been  payable  in  the  like  case  of  a  wreck  or 
stranding  of  a  national  vessel. 

The  two  contracting  parties  agree,  how- 
ever, that  merchandise  saved  shall  not  be 
subjected  to  the  payment  of  any  customs 
duty  unless  cleared  for  internal  consumption. 

In  the  case  of  a  vessel  being  driven  in  by 
stress  of  weather,  run  aground,  or  wrecked, 
the  respective  consular  officer  shall,  if  the 
owner  or  master  or  other  agent  of  the  owner 
is  not  present,  or  is  present  and  requires  it, 
be  authorized  to  interpose,  in  order  to  afford 
the  necessary  assistance  to  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

Article  24 

The  vessels  of  each  of  the  two  contracting 
parties,  together  with  their  cargoes  and  pas- 
sengers, shall  receive  on  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial inland  waterways  and  in  the  public  in- 
land harbors  of  the  other  treatment  in  re- 
spect of  navigation,  particularly  as  regards 
dues  and  other  charges,  not  less  favorable 
than  that  accorded  to  national  vessels  and 


their  cargoes  and  passengers  or  the  vessels  of 
the  most  favored  foreign  country  and  their 
cargoes  and  passengers. 

Article  25 

Each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  will, 
within  the  limits  permitted  by  its  laws  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  equivalence  and 
reciprocity,  accept  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  other  relating  to  the  measurements, 
fittings,  equipment,  or  safety  of  ships. 

Article  26 

The  provisions  of  this  treaty  with  regard 
to  the  vessels  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
shall  not  extend  to  vessels  registered  in  any 
part  of  their  territories  to  which  the  treaty  Is 
not,  or  is  not  made,  applicable. 

Article  27 

It  shall  be  free  to  each  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  to  appoint  consuls  general, 
consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  consular  agents  to 
reside  in  the  towns  and  ports  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  to  which  such  representa- 
tives of  any  other  nation  may  be  admitted 
by  the  respective  governments.  Such  consuls 
general,  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  consular 
agents,  however,  shall  not  enter  upon  their 
functions  until  after  they  shall  have  been 
approved  and  admitted  in  the  usual  form  by 
the  government  to  which  they  are  sent. 

The  consular  officials  of  one  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  shall  enjoy  in  the  territories 
of  the  other  the  same  official  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  exemptions,  provided  reciprocity  be 
granted,  as  are  or  may  be  accorded  to  sim- 
ilar officials  of  any  other  foreign  country. 

Article  28 

When  a  subject  or  citizen  of  one  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  dies  within  the  territories 
of  the  other,  leaving  non-resident  heirs,  the 
consular  representative  of  the  other  party  is 
entitled,  without  express  authorization  from 
such  non-resident  heirs,  to  represent  them,  so 
far  as  the  laws  of  the  country  do  not  ex- 
pressly prohibit  such  representation,  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  administration  of  the 
property  and  settlement  of  the  estate,  with 
the  right  to  collect  the  distributive  shares  of 
such  heirs,  provided  that  the  general  laws  of 
the  country  do  not  expressly  demand  the  per- 
sonal presence  of  the  heirs  or  provided  that 
an  executor  has  not  been  appointed. 
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The  consular  officers  of  one  of  the  two 
contracting  pai*ties  residing  in  the  territories 
of  the  other  shall  receive  from  the  local 
authorities  such  assistance  as  can  by  law  be 
given  to  them  for  the  recovery  of  deserters 
from  the  vessels  of  the  former  party :  pro- 
vided, that  this  stipulation  shall  not  apply  to 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  contracting  party 
in  whose  territories  the  desertion  takes  place. 

Article  29 

The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  shall  have  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  the  same  rights  as  subjects 
or  citizens  of  that  contracting  party  in  regard 
to  patents  for  inventions,  trade-marks,  and 
designs,  upon  fulfilment  of  the  formalities 
prescribed  by  law. 

Article  30 

The  two  contracting  parties  agree  in  prin- 
ciple that  any  dispute  that  may  arise  between 
them  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  or  appli- 
cation of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  present 
treaty  shall,  at  the  request  of  either  party, 
be  referred  to  arbitration. 

The  court  of  arbitration  to  which  disputes 
shall  be  referred  shall  be  the  Permanent 
CJourt  of  International  Justice  at  The  Hague, 
unless  in  any  particular  case  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  agree  otherwise. 

Article  31 

The  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  India  or  to  any  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  self-governing  domin- 
ions, colonies,  possessions,  or  protectorates 
unless  notice  is  given  by  His  Britannic  Maj- 
esty's representative  at  Berlin  of  the  desire 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty  that  the  said  stipu- 
lations shall  apply  to  any  such  territory. 

Nevertheless,  goods  produced  or  manufac- 
tured in  India  or  in  any  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  self-governing  dominions,  colonies, 
possessions,  or  protectorates  shall  enjoy  In 
Germany  complete  and  unconditional  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  so  long  as  goods 
produced  or  manufactured  in  Germany  are 
accorded  in  India  or  such  self-governing 
dominion,  colony,  possession,  or  protectorate 
treatment  as  favorable  as  that  accorded  to 
goods  produced  or  manufactured  in  any  other 
foreign   country. 

As  regards  India,  or  any  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  self-governing  dominions,  colonies, 
possessions,  or  protectorates  to  which  the  pro- 


visions of  the  present  treaty  shall  not  have 
been  applied  by  the  1st  September,  1926,  the 
provisions  of  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
article  shall  cease  to  operate  three  months 
after  notice  has  been  given,  at  any  time  after 
that  date,  to  His  Britannic  Majesty's  repre- 
sentative at  Berlin  on  behalf  of  the  President 
of  the  German  Reich. 

Article  32 

The  terms  of  the  preceding  article  relating 
to  India  and  to  His  Britannic  Majesty's  self- 
governing  dominions,  colonies,  possessions, 
and  protectorates  shall  apply  also  to  any  ter- 
ritory in  respect  of  which  a  mandate  on  be- 
half of  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  His  Britannic  Majesty. 

Article  33 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  London  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  shall  come  into  force 
immediately  upon  ratification  and  shall  be 
binding  during  five  years  from  the  date  of  its 
coming  into  force.  In  case  neither  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice 
to  the  other  twelve  months  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  said  period  of  five  years  of  its 
intention  to  terminate  the  present  treaty,  it 
shall  remain  in  force  until  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  the  date  on  which  either  of 
the  two  contracting  parties  shall  have  de- 
nounced it. 

As  regards,  however,  India  or  any  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  self-governing  dominions, 
colonies,  possessions,  or  protectorates,  or  any 
territory  in  respect  of  which  a  mandate  on 
behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  been 
accepted  by  His  Britannic  Majesty,  to  which 
the  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  shall 
have  been  made  applicable  under  Articles  31 
and  32,  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
shall  have  the  right  to  terminate  it  separately 
at  any  time  on  giving  twelve  months'  notice 
to  that  effect. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  the  present  treaty  and; 
have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  at  London,  in  duplicate,  in  English 
and  German  texts,  the  2nd  December,  1924. 

[l.  s.]  Austen  Chambeelain. 

[l.  s.]  d'Abebnon. 

[l.  s.]  Sthameb. 

[l.  s.]  C.  v.  Schxjbebt. 
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The  Protocol 

(1) 
The  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation 
signed  this  day,  being  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  most  favored  nation,  both  parties  to 
the  treaty  undertake  to  give  the  widest 
possible  intei-pretation  to  that  principle.  In 
particular,  while  retaining  their  right  to  take 
appropriate  measures  to  preserve  their  own 
industries,  they  undertake  to  abstain  from, 
using  their  respective  customs  tariffs  or  any 
other  charges  as  a  means  of  discrimination 
against  the  trade  of  the  other,  and  to  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  any  cases  that 
may  be  brought  to  their  notice  in  which, 
whether  as  a  result  of  the  rates  of  customs 
duties  or  charges  themselves  or  of  arbitrary 
or  unreasonable  customs  classification,  any 
such  discrimination  can  be  shown  to  have 
arisen. 

(2) 

Within  the  limits  of  this  undertaking,  each 
party  agrees  not  to  impose,  reimpose,  or  pro- 
long any  duties  or  charges  which  are  specially 
Injurious  to  the  other  party.  Each  party 
further  agrees,  when  modifying  its  existing 
customs  tariff  and  fixing  future  rates  of 
customs  duty,  as  far  as  they  specially  affect 
the  interests  of  the  other  party,  to  take  due 
regard  to  reciprocity  and  to  the  development 
on  fair  and  equitable  terms  of  the  commerce 
of  the  two  countries,  the  German  Govern- 
ment taking  into  full  account  the  favorable 
treatment  at  present  accorded  to  goods  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  Germany  on  Im- 
portation into  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
parties  will  also  have  regard  to  the  same  con- 
siderations in  applying  any  special  prohibi- 
tions or  restrictions  which  may  be  notified 
under  Article  3  of  this  protocol. 

Should  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
be  of  the  opinion  that  particular  rates  of 
customs  duty  fixed  by  the  other  party  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  above  undertak- 
ing both  parties  agree  to  enter  immediately 
into  verbal  negotiations. 

(3) 

Both  contracting  parties  agree  to  remove 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  but  not 
later  than  six  months  from  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  treaty  signed  this  day,  all  forms 
of  prohibition  or  restriction  of  importation 


or  exportation,  except  in  those  special  cases 
mentioned  In  Article  10  of  the  treaty,  or  In 
such  other  special  cases  as  may  be  notified  by 
either  party  to  the  other  party  before  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 

(4) 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  under- 
take— 

(a)  To  recommend  to  Parliament  the 
necessary  legislation  for  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities  imposed  by  the  legislation  speci- 
fied below  affecting  German  citizens  and 
German  companies  in  the  United  Kingdom 
which  do  not  extend  to  the  subjects  or  citi- 
zens or  companies  of  the  most  favored  for- 
eign country,  viz : 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Industries  Act,  1918. 

Aliens  Restriction  (Amendment)  Act,  1919 
(section  12), 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  (Amendment) 
Act,  1918   (section  2). 

(6)  In  the  administration  of  the  Overseas 
Trade  Acts,  1920  to  1924,  and  the  Trade 
Facilities  Acts,  1921  to  1924,  not  to  exclude 
trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ger- 
many from  any  benefits  to  which  trade 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  any  other 
foreign  country  is  admitted. 

(5) 

The  German  Government  imdertake — 
(o)  That  insurance  companies  constituted 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  in  force  in  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  be  admitted  to  carry 
on  business  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  German  insurance 
law,  and  that  the  section  regulating  the  ad- 
mittance of  foreign  insurance  companies 
will  be  interpreted  in  the  most  liberal  way, 
as  far  as  insurance  companies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  concerned.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment will  also  give  all  necessary  facilities 
compatible  with  German  law  for  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  agents  in  Germany  on  be- 
half of  the  underwriters  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

(6)  That  banldng  companies  constituted 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  in  force  in  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  in  the  pursuance  of 
their  business  be  subjected  only  to  the  gen- 
eral German  law;  that  new  regulations 
against    the   flight    of    capital    shall    be   so 
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framed  that  the  right  to  open  accounts  and 
to  receive  deposits  may  be  conferred  upon 
foreign  banks;  and  that  they  will  use  their 
influence  with  the  State  governments  to  se- 
cure that  United  Kingdom  banks  shall  be 
treated  in  a  liberal  way  with  regard  to  the 
permission  to  open  branch  oflices  and  the 
right  to  deal  in  exchange,  without  prejudice 
to  the  right  of  making  the  grant  of  such 
privileges  to  foreign  banks  subject  to  general 
reservations. 

(6) 

In  pursuance  of  the  general  principle  of 
the  mutual  accord  of  national  treatment  in 
matters  of  navigation  which  is  embodied  in 
the  treaty  signed  this  day,  both  parties  agree 
that  in  regard  to  the  carriage  from  their  re- 
spective territories  of  emigrants  (including 
transmigrants)  and  to  the  establishment  of 
agencies  by  companies  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  emigration  the  vessels  and  shipping 
companies  of  either  party  shall  be  placed,  in 
the  territories  of  the  other,  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  in  every  respect  as  national  ves- 
sels and  national  shipping  companies. 

(7) 

Both  parties  hereby  place  on  record  their 
Intention  to  adopt  (in  so  far  as  they  have  not 
already  done  so)   the  provisions  of — 

(1)  The  conventions  and  statutes  con- 
cluded at  Barcelona  in  1921  respecting  free- 
dom of  transit  and  navigable  waterways  of 
international  commerce; 

(2)  The  conventions  and  statutes  con- 
cluded at  Geneva  in  1923  respecting  customs 
formalities,  maritime  ports,  and  railways; 

(3)  The  protocol  on  arbitration  clauses 
drawn  up  at  Geneva  in  1923. 

(8) 

It  is  agreed  that  the  treaty  signed  this  day 
shall  come  into  force  only  after  the  necessary 
legislative  or  administrative  measures  have 
been  passed  by  the  appropriate  authorities  in 
the  respective  countries. 

Done  at  London,  in  duplicate,  in  English 
and  German  texts,  the  2nd  December,  1924. 

Austen  Chambeblain. 

d'Abeenon. 

Sthameb. 

c.  v.  schubeet. 


The  winneb  of  the  fibst  pbize  (£1,000) 
in  the  Filene  British  Peace  Award  competi- 
tion is  Mr.  Bolton  C.  Waller,  of  Ireland.  His 
plan  has  as  its  central  idea  a  stronger,  more 
elastic,  and  more  efficient  League  of  Nations. 
Mr.  Waller  was  formerly  Irish  Secretary ;  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Student  Christian  Move- 
ment and  the  author  of  "Toward  the  Brother- 
hood of  Nations."  The  winner  of  the  second 
prize  (£250)  is  Miss  Freda  White,  of  the  In- 
telligence Section,  League  of  Nations  Union, 
London.  The  third  prize  (£100)  goes  to  Mr. 
Normal  Angell,  the  well-known  author  of 
"The  Great  Illusion"  and  many  other  pacifist 
books.  Nearly  4,700  British  citizens  sub- 
mitted plans.  The  first  place  goes  to  Ire- 
land, 26  to  England,  two  each  to  Scotland, 
Canada  and  New  Zealand,  one  each  to  South 
Africa  and  Tasmania.  Mr.  Edward  Filene 
offered  £2,000  in  all  for  prizes  to  citizens  of 
the  British  Empire  who  should  submit  the 
best  essays  on  "How  can  peace  and  prosperity 
be  restored  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Europe 
through  international  co-operation?" 

The  numbeb  of  Abmenian  befuqees  who 
have  left  Turkey  and  are  at  present  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  Near  East  is  estimated  at 
321,000,  according  to  a  report  appearing  in 
Industrial  and  Labor  Information,  the  weekly 
periodical  of  the  International  Labor  Office. 
Of  this  number,  150,000  are  in  Syria,  120,000 
in  Greece,  20,000  in  Bulgaria,  2,000  in  Cyprus, 
8,000  in  Mesopotamia,  1,000  in  Palestine,  and 
20,000  in  various  European  countries. 

These  refugees  have  no  identification 
papers  and  are,  therefore,  in  a  difficult  situa- 
tion, as  every  nation  in  Europe  now  has  legis- 
lation in  effect  for  the  supervision  of  for- 
eigners and  requires  some  certificate  of 
identification. 

Polish  economic  cibcles  are  attentively 
following  the  negotiations  which  are  taking 
place  behind  the  scenes  in  regard  to  a  scheme 
for  trans-European  water  transport,  whereby 
the  North  Sea  would  be  linked  up  with  the 
Black  Sea.  France,  England,  Germany,  and 
America  are  interested  in  these  plans.  Polish 
experts  are  urging  the  Warsaw  Government 
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not  to  neglect  the  Polish  waterways,  in  view 
of  the  future  water  transport  between  west- 
ern Europe  and  Russia.  It  is  recommended 
that  foreign  capital  be  utilized,  so  that  the 
Polish  river  system  may  be  improved  as 
soon  as  possible. 

RicHAKD  Savage  is  dead,  and  the  announce- 
ment has  recalled  to  hundreds  of  Americans 
who  have  visited  Shakespeare's  birthplace  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  the  genial  secretary  and 
librarian  of  the  Shakespeare  Birthplace 
Trust.  This  scholar  had  devoted  his  life  to 
"rescuing  the  memory  of  past  days  of  the 
poet  from  the  dust  scattered  over  it  by  time." 
His  Shakespearean  research  and  his  long 
residence  at  the  birthplace  of  the  Bard  of 
Avon  had  brought  him  into  contact  with  a 
wide  circle  of  Shakespeare  lovers,  authors, 
actors,  and  others  of  note  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Production  of  opium  in  China  is  not  yet 
materially  checked.  That  country,  in  1922, 
agreed  to  conduct  certain  investigations  look- 
ing toward  a  reduction  and  control  of  opium 
output.  According  to  the  recent  report  of 
the  League  of  Nations  committee  on  danger- 
ous drugs,  Chinese  public  opinion  is  not 
awake  to  the  situation  and  Chinese  oflBcials 
have  not  satisfactorily  carried  out  the  agree- 
ment. All  this  materially  hampers  the  con- 
trol of  the  opium  traffic  in  the  Far  East. 

The  China  International  Famine  Relief 
Commission,  founded  in  1921,  is  now  work- 
ing, through  eight  special  committees,  in  the 
following  provinces  :  Chihli,  Shantung,  Shansi, 
Hunan,  Kiangsu,  Honan,  Hupeh,  and  Shensi. 
The  provinces  in  which  these  committees 
have  been  organized  are  naturally  those 
which  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from  dis- 
aster. It  is  also  in  these  provinces  that  the 
public  works  and  famine  prevention  schemes, 
such  as  irrigation  projects,  conservancy  un- 
dertakings, road  building,  etc.,  which  are  the 
principal  object  of  the  Commission,  have 
been  most  fully  developed.  Subcommittees 
deal  with  each  class  of  these  works,  which 
also  include  the  sinking  of  wells,  afforesta- 
tion along  the  river  banks,  and  so  on.  The 
most  important  of  these  schemes  are  the 
Hwai  River  scheme,  the  maintenance  of  the 
Yellow  River  dikes,  irrigation  in  the  province 
of  Shensi  and  the  Yung-Ting  scheme  in  the 
Chihli  Province.  These  works  are  directed 
by  a  technical  board,  which  includes  nine 
Chinese  and  foreign  engineers. 


Another  important  method  of  preventing 
famines  is  through  the  increase  of  the 
margin  of  livelihood  of  the  Chinese  rural 
population,  and  to  study  this  question  a  com- 
mittee of  credit  and  economic  improvement 
has  been  organized.  It  is  of  extreme  in- 
terest, for  instance,  to  note  that  foreign- 
grown  farm  products  can  frequently  be  pur- 
chased in  China  more  cheaply  than  native- 
grown  articles  of  the  same  quality.  The 
committee  on  credit  has  undertaken  to  pro- 
mote co-operative  societies  in  China  in  order 
to  assure  the  profits  to  the  producer  and  to 
increase  the  economic  reserve  which  will 
make  famines  less  serious  in  their  con- 
sequences. 

Attempts  are  being  made  by  the  Labor 
press  of  Australia  to  rouse  the  organized 
workers  of  the  Australian  Labor  Party  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  peace  propaganda,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  believed  by  many 
that  the  next  war  will  arise  out  of  the 
Pacific  Problem.  A  labor  ex-member  of  the 
Australian  Parliament  has  recently  toured 
the  United  States,  and  he  now  states  that 
labor  in  the  United  States  desires  to  get  into 
closer  touch  with  labor  in  Australia.  In 
view  of  this,  it  is  hoped  that  at  the  next 
federal  conference  of  the  Australian  Labor 
Party  opinions  may  be  expressed  as  to  the 
advisability  of  a  Pan-Pacific  Labor  Congress. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
trade  unionism  in  Japan  a  private  concern 
has  consented  to  apply  the  principle  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  a  question  which  has 
long  been  the  subject  of  controversy  among 
Japanese  manufacturers.  This  concern,  the 
Kawakita  Electrical  Works,  has  also 
promised  that  in  important  decisions  affect- 
ing the  workers  joint  committees  of  the 
management  and  the  workers  shall  be 
formed  to  discuss  the  points  at  issue.  The 
leaders  of  the  Union  are  also  given  permis- 
sion to  visit  workshops  with  a  view  to  a 
better  understanding  between  management 
and  workers. 

A  PLAN  OF  united  ACTION  by  which  national 
organizations  of  women  will  oppose  war  is 
to  be  framed  at  a  conference  on  the  "cause 
and  cure  of  war,"  which  will  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington from  Jan.  18  to  24.  The  organizations 
co-operating  in  the  call  to  the  conference  are: 
The  American  Association  of  University 
Women,    the    National    League    of    Women 
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Voters,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
the  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  the  Council  of  Women 
for  Home  Missions,  the  Federation  of  Wom- 
an's Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  North 
America,  and  the  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union. 

Thk  Mexico-Japanese  amity,  commebce, 
AND  NAVIGATION  TREATY  has  been  unanimously 
ratified  by  the  Mexican  Senate.  The  most 
important  point  in  the  agreement  is  con- 
nected with  the  damages  citizens  of  either 
country  may  suffer  owing  to  revolutions,  each 
government  agreeing  not  to  hold  the  other 
responsible  on  that  score.  Japan  also  with- 
draws all  claims  for  revolutionary  damages 
suffered  previous  to  the  signature  of  the 
treaty. 

Regarding  immigration,  the  pact  specifies 
that  this  may  be  limited  according  to  the  laws 
and  interests  of  the  respective  countries, 
Mexico  being  at  liberty  to  study  and  decide 
to  what  extent  Japanese  immigration  is  de- 
sirable. The  treaty  becomes  effective  a  fort- 
night after  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

The  SYMPATHY  AND  GENEROSITY  OF  AMER- 
ICA TO  Japan  in  her  hour  of  darkest  trial  is 
to  be  commemorated  by  the  Japanese  nation 
in  the  erection  of  two  memorial  hospitals. 

The  original  plan  formulated  by  the  Japan- 
ese Government  contemplated  the  erection  of 
a  single  hospital  in  Tokyo  and  this  will  be 
done.  A  second  hospital,  to  be  erected  in 
Yokohama,  is  now  made  possible  by  the 
recent  transference  of  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  the  American  Red  Cross  Japanese 
Relief  Fund,  amounting  to  about  $500,000. 

A  Children's  Charter,  drawn  up  jointly 
by  representatives  of  the  Save  the  Children 
Fund  and  of  the  National  Council  of  Women 
of  Great  Britain,  is  commended  to  its  sup- 
porters, "not  as  a  final  and  complete  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  but  as  a  basis  for  study 
and  practical  work."  The  Children's  Charter 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  every  child  is 
bom  with  the  inalienable  right  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  full  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  development.  It  is  the  privilege  no 
less  than  the  duty  of  parents  to  provide  such 
opportunities  for  their  children,  but  in  the 
event  of  parents  not  being  able,  for  what- 
soever reason,  to  discharge  this  duty,  the  com- 
munity is  bound  to  secure  fulfillment  thereof. 


"The  declaration  of  Geneva"  recognizes  this 
principle.  It  is,  however,  couched  in  such 
broad  and  general  terms  that  greater  detail 
is  required  by  those  who  desire  to  investigate 
and  promote  its  application  in  any  particiilar 
area. 

Incbeiases  in  passenger  bates  for  trans- 
atlantic travel,  to  go  into  effect  January  1, 
were  agreed  upon  at  the  transatlantic  pas- 
senger conference  held  recently  in  Paris,  ac- 
cording to  cable  advices  to  steamship  com- 
panies in  this  country.  Higher  cost  of  oil 
fuel  and  general  raising  of  operating  costs 
have  forced  the  increases,  steamship  officials 
assert. 

The  commercial  treaty  between  Czecho- 
slovakia AND  Austria,  based  on  the  Austrian 
tariff  recently  passed  by  the  National  Assem- 
bly, has  been  signed.  Czechoslovakia  con- 
cedes duty  reductions  on  one-third  of  the 
principal  articles  imported  by  Austria. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  Czechoslovakia's  ex- 
ports came  to  Austria  in  1923,  while  20  per 
cent  of  Austria's  exports  went  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia. The  finance  minister,  Dr.  Ahrer,  is 
quoted  by  the  press  as  declaring  his  intention 
of  relieving  Austrian  industry,  now  burdened 
by  30  per  cent  taxes,  in  every  way  possible. 

The  Nobel  prize  committee  of  the  Storth- 
ing has  decided  that  the  Nobel  peace  prize 
shall  not  be  awarded  for  1924. 

Suicide  was  the  leading  single  cause  of 
deaths  for  the  total  U.  S.  army  personnel  for 
the  year  ending  June  24,  1924,  according  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Tuberculosis  ranked  second  as  a  cause  of 
death.  The  whole  mortality  rate  was  how- 
ever, lower  than  ever  before,  setting  the 
record  of  3.91  per  1,000. 

World  peace  was  one  of  the  subjects 
discussed  at  the  First  International  Thrift 
Congress,  held  in  Milan,  Italy,  in  October, 
1924.  Robert  J.  Thompson,  of  Chicago,  who 
was  for  years  American  consul  in  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  presented  a  plan  for 
an  international  peace  organization  of  the 
savings  institutions  of  the  world.  "The  chief 
learners  of  the  lesson  of  loss  through  war  are 
always  the  savers,"  he  said,  "those  who  have 
practiced  thrift,  industry  and  personal  ab- 
negation in  the  accumulation  of  capital.  They 
are  the  first  to  suffer  in  this  respect  from 
war,  and  therefore,  upon  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
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vention  of  war,  the  savers  of  the  world  can 
meet  upon  a  very  common  ground,  not  only 
respecting  themselves,  but  their  dependents, 
their  country,  and  all  that  civilization  means 
to  them." 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


SociAx,  Work  in  the  Light  of  History.  By 
Stuart  Alfred  Queen.  322  pages  and  index. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Ck).,  Philadelphia. 

This  book,  written  by  S.  A.  Queen,  professor 
of  sociology  in  the  University  of  Kansas, 
covers  a  field  not  before  treated  in  English — 
that  is,  the  historical  development  of  social 
service  and  the  practical  lessons  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  the  past.  A 
helpful  and  interesting  feature  is  that  the 
author  has  worked  back  from  the  present 
instead  of  employing  the  usual  chronological 
order.  The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts,  as 
follows:  present  tendencies  in  social  work; 
nineteenth  century  humanitarianism ;  the 
English  poor  law;  the  medieval  church  and 
philanthropy ;  mutual  aid  in  medieval  com- 
munities. A  list  of  suggested  readings  ap- 
pears at  the  close  of  each  chapter. 

The  book,  designed  especially  for  college 
students  and  for  citizens  interested  in  this 
field,  should  prove  helpful  in  answering  many 
of  the  pertinent  questions  of  today,  such  as : 
"Just  what  is  meant  by  the  current  phrase 
'social  work'?"  "Why  do  we  have  so  many 
social  agencies,  with  their  numerous  em- 
ployees and  their  constant  appeals  for  funds? 
Are  they  really  needed?  What  do  they  ac- 
complish? Whither  is  all  this  stir  about 
social  service  leading  us?" 

The  Man  Lenin.  By  Isaac  Don  Levine. 
Thos.  Seltzer,  New  York,  1924.  Pp.  207. 
Price,  $2.50. 

Russia  and  Peace.  By  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen. 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1924.  Pp.  162. 
Price,  $2.00. 


The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Russia.  By 
Elsie  Terry  Blanc.  Macmillan  Co.,  1924. 
Pp.  324.     Price,  $2.50. 

The  three  books  on  Russia,  given  above, 
are  all  more  interesting  when  read  in  con- 
junction than  any  one  would  be  if  read  alone. 
They  cover  different  phases  of  the  Russian 
problem. 

In  Mr.  Levine's  story  of  Lenin  we  have  the 
political  narrative  since  1887.  In  Dr.  Nan- 
sen's  book  we  have  an  economic  and  social 
study  of  present-day  Russia.  In  Mrs.  Blanc's 
"Co-operative  Movement"  we  follow  what 
seems  to  be  the  core  of  Russian  development 
as  it  arose  in  Russian  need,  as  it  was  hamp- 
ered by  Lenin's  first  political  theories,  then 
freed  to  some  extent ;  especially  as  it  became 
the  agency  connecting  Soviet  Russia  with 
the  world  and  the  future. 

The  significant  portion  of  Lenin's  life  be- 
gan in  1887,  when  his  elder  brother  was  exe- 
cuted for  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Tsar. 
That  event  stirred  the  young  man  to  his 
depths  and  marked  the  beginning  of  his  rev- 
olutionary career. 

To  follow  the  life  of  Lenin  from  that 
point  is  to  follow  the  life  of  Bolshevist  Rus- 
sia. If,  at  times,  the  biography  becomes  lost 
in  the  swirl  of  conflict,  it  Is  because  the  man 
was  so  peculiarly  himself  the  Revolution, 
that  to  read  of  one  is  to  read  of  the  other. 

Levine  quotes  Abramovitch  as  saying  that 
though  Lenin  had  worked  for  a  dictatorship 
for  twenty  years,  it  was  not  because  of  am- 
bition. It  was  because  he  thought  that  he 
alone  among  the  Socialists  correctly  under- 
stood Marx,  therefore  he  alone  was  fitted 
to  head  the  Revolution.  This  was  his  deep 
and  ineradicable  conviction,  as  "strong  as 
that  of  a  maniac." 

His  private  life  was  kindly  and  self-deny- 
ing; but  in  his  political  acts  he  sacrificed 
every  other  moral  and  ethical  motive  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  ideal  State.  This  State,  how- 
ever, was  strictly  of  the  intellect.  He  failed 
at  first  to  understand  the  forces  of  human 
nature.  A  retreat  became  necessary ;  hence 
the  New  Economic  Policy  of  1921,  which  at 
last  enabled  Russia  to  begin  her  reconstruc- 
tion. 

"His  spiritual  weapons,"  says  Levine,  in 
conclusion,  "were  not  new,  they  were  as  an- 
cient as  human  society,  namely  violence, 
benevolent  despotism.  *  *  •  Lenin  made 
use  of  the  decayed  material  of  the  old  civil- 
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ization.  How  can  one  build  a  new  edifice 
with  rotten  and  valueless  material?" 

As  a  biography  this  book  falls  short  be- 
cause in  spite  of  characterization  and  inci- 
dent the  man  Lenin  never  becomes  quite 
alive.  As  a  narrative  of  the  storm  and  stress 
of  the  political  currents  of  which  he  was  the 
center,  it  is  more  successful. 

The  second  book  of  the  group  is  written 
in  the  hope  of  enlisting  foreign  understand- 
ing of  Russia. 

As  Commissioner  of  Repatriation  of  War 
Prisoners,  and  later  as  Director  of  European 
Famine  relief,  Dr.  Nansen  has  had  unusual 
opportunities  to  know  conditions  in  Russia. 

He  is,  no  more  than  Levine,  in  sympathy 
with  the  Bolshevist  regime,  which  has  been 
called  "Tsardom  upside  down."  "Yet,"  he 
says,  "one  cannot  be  brought  into  close  touch 
with  this  great  people,  in  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity, without  feeling  an  affection  for  it, 
and  acquiring  faith  in  its  possibilities." 

The  book  is  of  uneven  merit.  In  spite  of 
the  space  devoted  to  economic  questions,  it 
is  most  informing  in  its  resumS  of  social  con- 
ditions. Perhaps  this  is  inevitable  from  Dr. 
Nansen's  special  work  in  Russia. 

The  third  book  of  the  group  is  by  far  the 
most  valuable  of  the  three.  Mrs.  Blanc  has 
written  a  very  thorough,  critical  and,  ap- 
parently, unbiased  study  of  her  subject.  The 
Co-operatives  of  Russia  are  traced  through 
fifty-seven  years,  from  their  beginnings, 
when  they  were  devised  for  the  exploitation 
of  the  working  man,  through  many  vicissi- 
tudes till  they  became  truly  co-operative.  The 
story  is  buttressed  with  many  statistics  and 
told  in  relation  to  other  relevant  matters. 
With  painstaking  care  the  remarkable 
movement  is  followed  through  the  World 
War,  the  Revolution,  through  its  practi- 
cal disappearance  in  Communism,  and 
its  rebirth  as  a  movement  which  now  tends 
to  become  an  economic  fafctor  of  great  im- 
portance. 

The  book  is  thorough  in  method,  and  clear 
in  arrangement.  Because,  in  Russia,  the  co- 
operative movement  springs  from  fibers  deep 
down  in  the  life  of  the  people,  because  it 
reaches  both  producers  and  consumers  and 
touches  both  finance  and  foreign  relations,  it 
becomes,  one  may  safely  say,  one  of  the  most 
significant  single  facts  in  Russia  today. 

This  portion  of  Russian  history  is  too  little 
known  to  the  western  peoples.  The  book  is 
a  distinguished  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  Russia's  real  place  in  the  world. 


When  Israel  Is  King.  By  Jerome  and  Jean 
Tharaud.  Translated  from  the  64th  French 
edition  by  Hon.  Lady  Whitehead.  248 
pages.  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  New 
York.     Price,  $2.00, 

The  Tharaud  brothers  in  their  book,  When 
Israel  la  King,  have  portrayed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Jewish  problem  in  Hungary, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  acute  and  dramatic 
situations  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
infiux  of  the  Jews  and  their  adoption  of 
Hungary  as  their  own  country;  the  murder 
of  Count  Tisza,  one  of  the  five  ministers  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  Imperial  Council  on 
July  7,  1914 ;  the  abdication  of  King  Charles, 
followed  by  the  triumph  of  Count  Kai-olyi  in 
being  made  President  of  the  Provisional  Re- 
public; the  Bolshevist  regime  led  by  Bela 
Kun  and  the  reign  of  terror  carried  out  by 
the  "Lenin's  boys" ;  the  overthrow  of  the 
Soviets,  accompanied  by  violent  demonstra- 
tions of  anti-Semitic  feeling — these  are  the 
high  points  of  the  tragic  story.  The  book, 
being  mainly  historical,  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  "dialogue  without  end"  between 
Jew  and  Gentile. 
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Suggestions  for  a  Governed  World 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  May  27,  1921) 


THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  its  founders— pre- 
cepts which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  past  hundred  years — 
recurs,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord 
abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its  own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their 
feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and  a  war- 
torn  world : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment 
of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective  if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct 
governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are 
equally  applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations" ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  international  law,  relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happi- 
ness and  safety" ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon 
which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must  be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as 
"justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its 
greatest  of  wars ;  conscious  that  permanent  relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of 
morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct 
of  nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States, 
as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member  thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American 
Peace  Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  In  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  to  suggest, 
as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  International 
agreement : 


I.  To  Institute  Conferences  of  Nations, 
to  meet  at  stated  intervals.  In  continua- 
tion of  the  first  two  conferences  of  The 
Hague;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  confer- 
ences ;  to  invite  accredited  Institutions  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  international  law,  to 
prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to 
the  conferences;  in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and 
clarify,  extend  and  advance,  the  rules  of 
international  law,  which  are  Indispen- 
sable to  the  permanent  establishment  and 
the  successful  administration  of  justice 
between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
a  conference  for  the  advancement  of  in- 
ternational law ;  to  provide  for  its  organi- 
zation outside  of  the  domination  of  any 
one  nation  or  any  limited  group  of  nations ; 
to  which  conference  every  nation  recog- 
nizing, accepting,  and  applying  interna- 
tional law  In  its  relations  with  other 
nations  shall  be  Invited  and  In  which  all 
shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of 
equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative 
Council  to  be  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  accredited  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  In  which  the  conference 


for  the  advancement  of  International  law 
convenes;  which  representatives  shall.  In 
addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common 
Interests  of  the  nations  during  the  inter- 
val between  successive  conferences ;  and  to 
provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative 
Council  shall,  according  to  diplomatic 
usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  country  In  which  the  conference 
convenes ; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrative  Council  from  among 
Its  members,  which  shall  meet  at  short, 
regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  be  elected  by  Its  members; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the 
result  of  Its  labors  to  the  Administrative 
Council ; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative 
Council,  having  considered  the  report  of 
the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their 
respective  governments,  together  with 
their  collective  or  Individual  opinions,  and 
that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  In  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  from  the  gov- 
ernments which  they  represent. 


IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative 
Council  to  appoint,  outside  its  own  mem- 
bers, an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the 
conference  for  the  advancement  of  inter- 
national law,  or  the  nations  shall  from 
time  to  time  prescribe;  and  to  provide 
that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Administrative  Council ; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  report  to  the  Administrative 
Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To  empower  the  Administrative 
Council  to  appoint  other  committees  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties  as  the  na- 
tions in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall 
find  it  desirable  to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  as- 
sist the  Administrative  Council,  the  advis- 
ory committee,  or  other  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  in  the  performance 
of  their  respective  duties  whenever  the 
appointment  of  such  technical  advisers 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  request  for  the 
appointment  of  such  experts  may  be  made 
by  the  conference  for  the  advancement  of 
international  law  or  by  the  Administra- 
tive Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation 
and  friendly  composition  wherever  feasi- 
ble and  practicable,  in  their  own  disputes, 
and  to  urge  their  employment  whenever 
feasible  and  practicable,  in  disputes  be- 
tween other  nations. 

VIII.  To  organize  a  Commission  of  In- 
quiry of  limited  membership,  which  may 
be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dispute,  to 
which  commission  they  may  refer,  for 
investigation  and  report,  their  differences 
of  an  international  character,  unless  they 
are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful 
settlement;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain 
from  any  act  of  force  against  one  another 
pending  the  investigation  of  the  commis- 
sion and  the  receipt  of  its  report;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report 
as  their  respective  interests  may  seem  to 
them  to  demand;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry shall  submit  its  report  to  the  na- 
tions in  controversy  for  their  ac|;ion,  and 
to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  in- 
formation. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation 
of  limited  membership,  with  power  on 
behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to  add  to 
its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report 
upon  such  questions  of  a  non-justiciable 
character,  the  settlement  whereof  is  not 
otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council 


of  Conciliation,  either  by  the  powers  in 
dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council; 
and  to  provide  that. 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  trans- 
mit its  proposals  to  the  nations  in  dispute, 
for  such  action  as  they  may  deem  advisa- 
ble, and  to  the  Council  of  Administration 
for  its  information. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  inter- 
national character  not  otherwise  provided 
for  and,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  to  submit  them  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  adjusted  upon 
a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature  may  likewise  be  referred  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  when  the 
parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their 
differences  settled  by  judges  of  their  own 
choice,  appointed  for  the  occasion. 

XI.  To  set  up  an  international  court  of 
justice  with  obligatory  jurisdiction,  to 
which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplomacy  to 
adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature,  all  States  shall  have  direct  ac- 
cess— a  court  whose  decisions  shall  bind 
the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all 
parties  to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the 
States  in  controversy  may  submit,  by 
special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the 
scope  of  obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the 
obligatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  by  framing 
rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law,  to  be 
applied  by  the  court  for  the  decision  of 
questions  which  fall  either  beyond  its 
present  obligatory  jurisdiction  or  which 
nations  have  not  hitherto  submitted  to 
judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  Inwardly  international 
law  as  a  rule  of  law  for  the  decision  of 
all  questions  involving  its  principles,  and 
outwardly  to  apply  international  law  to 
all  questions  arising  between  and  among 
all  nations,  so  far  as  they  involve  the 
Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  sub- 
jects adequate  instructions  in  their  inter- 
national obligations  and  duties,  as  well 
as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives : 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render 
such  instruction  effective;  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  which  shall 
persuade  in  the  future,  where  force  has 
failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observ- 
ance of  those  standards  of  honor,  moral- 
ity, and  justice  which  obtain  between  and 
among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and 
through  which  alone,  peace  between  na- 
tions may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES 
RESIGNS 

THE  most  serious  fact  facing  the  Cool- 
idge  administration  is  that  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  will  cease  to  be  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  4th  day  of  March.  Mr. 
Hughes  came  to  his  office  four  years  ago 
without  any  training  in  international  af- 
fairs. He  had  practiced  law  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  city  of  New  York,  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  Cornell  University,  served 
as  Governor  of  New  York  for  two  terms, 
and  become  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  1910. 
Upon  assuming  office  as  Secretary  of  State, 
it  soon  developed  that  he  was  applying  to 
his  tasks  all  of  his  marvelous  energy  and 
very  great  ability.  He  has  not  only  held 
his  own  with  the  best  minds  of  other  na- 
tions ;  he  has  become  the  recognized  leader 
among  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  world. 
He  has  consistently  and  fearlessly  op- 
posed the  theory  that  peace  can  be  secured 
and  maintained  by  military  force  and  eco- 
nomic pressure.  He  has  pointed  out  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  all  contriv- 
ances of  that  kind  depend  upon  the  senti- 
ment which  will  apply  the  pressure  and 
direct  the  force  when  the  test  comes,  and 
that  because  of  the  diversity  of  national 
interests  and  the  inevitable  conflicts  of 
opinion,  "such  arrangements  are  likely  to 
fail  when  they  are  most  needed."  He  has 
said:  "There  is  no  path  to  peace  except 
as  the  will  of  peoples  may  open  it.  The 
way  to  peace  is  through  agreement,  not 
through  force.     The  question,  then,  is  not 


of  any  ambitious  general  scheme  to  prevent 
war,  but  simply  of  the  constant  effort, 
which  is  the  highest  task  of  statesmanship 
in  relation  to  every  cause  of  strife,  to  di- 
minish among  peoples  the  disposition  to 
resort  to  force  and  to  find  a  just  and  rea- 
sonable basis  for  accord."  This  has  been 
the  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Hughes  has 
based  his  behavior  as  Secretary  of  State. 

We  do  not  here  review  the  achievements 
of  Mr.  Hughes:  his  ending  of  the  disas- 
trous naval  race  between  the  chief  naval 
powers  of  the  world,  his  contribution  to 
the  settlement  of  the  reparations  problem 
abroad,  his  amelioration  of  the  ill  will  be- 
tween this  country  and  Japan,  his  achieve- 
ments day  by  day  in  the  less-known  but 
equally  important  routine  of  his  office ;  we 
simply  express  our  regret  that  our  govern- 
ment at  this  time  is  to  lose  the  guiding 
hand  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 


UNRAVELING  OUR  FINANCIAL 
TROUBLES  ABROAD 

THE  international  financial  situation 
can  be  expressed  in  simple  terms.  As  a 
result  of  the  war,  the  victors  assessed  dam- 
ages against  the  Central  Powers.  Other 
bills  against  Germany  have  accrued  be- 
cause of  the  expenses  of  the  armies  of  oc- 
cupation, of  goods  stolen  in  the  war,  of 
various  missions  of  control,  of  the  service 
of  the  Dawes  loan,  and  of  other  important 
but  lesser  claims.  All  of  the  creditor  na- 
tions want  to  be  paid.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  the  debtor  nations,  with  a  very 
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few  exceptions,  are  not  paying,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  schedule  of  pay- 
ments had  been  gradually  whittled  down 
in  1920  and  definitely  agreed  upon  in 
1921. 

A  bankers'  committee  in  Paris  had  a 
plan  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  in 
1922,  but  the  attitude  of  the  Eeparations 
Commission  made  it  impossible  for  the 
bankers'  committee  to  submit  its  plan. 
Then  came  the  Dawes  report.  The  two 
outstanding  facts  about  the  Dawes  report 
are:  (1)  as  described  by  Roland  W.  Boy- 
den,  formerly  our  unofficial  representative 
upon  the  Reparations  Commission,  it  is  an 
expression  of  a  simple  principle,  namely, 
*'that  you  can't  get  any  more  than  you 
can  get";  (2)  the  Dawes  plan  is  simply 
a  piece  of  machinery  for  doing  what  can 
be  done  to  restore  financial  equilibrium 
and  confidence,  especially  throughout  Eu- 
rope. This  is  a  simple  summary  of  the 
situation. 

But  if  this  were  all,  the  man  in  the 
street  would  see  but  one  difficulty  left. 
That  would  be  the  question,  How  far  are 
the  interested  parties  willing  to  use  the 
Dawes  machinery  in  all  good  faith? 
Where  the  will  is  present,  most  anything 
can  be  done.  After  the  repudiation  of  the 
German  mark  in  1921-22,  the  German 
Government  adopted  the  "rentenmark"  as 
its  unit  of  exchange.  This  mark  was  sup- 
posed to  be  backed  by  all  the  real  estate  of 
Germany.  It  was  not  so  guaranteed;  but 
the  assurance  that  it  was  gave  the  people 
of  Germany  confidence  in  it,  with  the  re- 
sult that  this  currency  remained  at  par 
until  the  present  reichmark,  with  its  gold 
basis,  supplanted  it.  The  maintenance  of 
the  new  mark  at  a  uniform  level — in  other 
words,  the  stablization  of  the  mark — has 
been  due  to  the  confidence  and  will  of  the 
German  people.  The  Dawes  machinery 
will  work,  and  international  settlements 
will  be  made,  in  proportion  as  it  is  the 
will  of  the  governments  to  do  these  things. 


OUR  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
PARIS  CONFERENCE 

THE  Paris  financial  conference,  so  far 
as  the  facts  are  available  at  this  time, 
is  set  forth  elsewhere  in  these  columns. 
The  two  important  problems  facing  the 
conference  were  the  division  of  the  Dawes 
payments  and  the  division  of  the  receipts 
from  the  Ruhr.  As  we  have  already  said, 
the  division  of  the  payments  under  the 
Dawes  plan  is  primarily  a  matter  of  ma- 
chinery and  bookkeeping.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  costs  of  the  armies  of  occupation 
and  other  priority  claims,  the  international 
financial  situation  would  be  simply  a  budg- 
eting problem. 

But  the  division  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
Ruhr  offers  more  complicated  difficulties. 
It  is  still  a  mooted  question,  seemingly, 
whether  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  was 
carried  out  imder  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
or  was  a  private  enterprise  against  Ger- 
many carried  on  by  France  and  Belgium. 
If  it  was  carried  on  under  the  treaty,  the 
cost  should  be  borne  by  all  of  the  Allies. 
But  if,  as  held  by  the  British  Government, 
the  occupation  was  conducted  outside  the 
treaty,  its  cost  should  be  borne  by  France 
and  Belgium  alone. 

In  the  midst  of  this  situation  our  Amer- 
ican Government  submits  its  claim  for 
$250,000,000  as  the  cost  of  our  army  of 
occupation  in  the  Ruhr.  There  remain 
also  our  claims  for  damages  because  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  which  are  being 
worked  out  by  a  mixed  commission.  We 
are  demanding  our  share  in  the  Dawes 
annuity.  We  are  not  particularly  worried 
about  the  source  of  these  payments,  but 
the  complication  here  lies  in  the  fact  that 
if  we  get  them  from  Germany,  Germany's 
payments  to  the  Allies  will  be  that  much 
less,  and  the  ability  of  the  Allies  to  pay  us 
will  be  reduced  by  substantially  those 
amounts.  As  Mr.  Boyden  has  said,  "We 
might  just  as  well  consider  these  claims 
against  Germany  as  an  addition  to  the 
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claims  which  we  already  have  against 
those  governments  which  are  to  share 
reparations.'^ 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that,  while 
we  are  demanding  our  share  in  the  Dawes 
annuity,  we  have  not  accepted  the  Dawes 
plan.  Our  whole  attitude  is  the  acme  of 
simplicity — we  want  the  money  which  is 
owing  to  us,  particularly,  just  now,  the 
one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  owed  to 
us  by  Germany.  Because  of  this,  we  sent 
our  ambassadors  at  London  and  Paris  and 
Colonel  Logan  to  the  financial  conference 
in  Paris.  It  is  for  the  payment  of  this 
amount  that  we  are  asking  our  share 
from  German  annuities.  We  seem  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  Allied  debts  and  German  repara- 
tions. Europeans  interpret  the  American 
position  to  be  "Germany  to  pay  what  she 
can  and  the  Allies  what  they  owe."  We 
are  looked  upon  abroad  as  maintaining  a 
fiction,  namely,  that  whatever  may  be  said 
about  the  interest,  the  principal  of  all 
debts  owing  to  our  United  States  must  be 
paid  in  full  or  the  debtor  be  branded  as  a 
bankrupt. 

France  has  insisted  that  she  can  and 
ought  only  to  be  asked  to  pay  in  proportion 
as  she  is  paid  by  Germany.  Great  Britain 
has  insisted  on  receiving  from  Europe 
amounts  necessary  to  enable  her  to  pay 
America.  Thus,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  "the  fact  is  that 
America  sets  the  pace,  and  that  unless 
Great  Britain  is  to  take  all  the  financial 
wreckage  left  by  the  war  on  her  own 
shoulders,  we  shall  have  to  make  demands 
upon  our  allies  which,  apart  from  our  own 
indebtedness,  we  should  not  do."  We  are 
told  that  the  more  we  get  from  one  ally, 
the  harder  must  that  ally  press  its  neigh- 
bor. Under  the  Dawes  plan,  Germany 
alone  is  faced  with  no  such  uncertainty. 
The  English  point  out  that  this  is  an 
anomaly  particularly  resented  by  the 
French,    who    have    suggested    a    Dawes 


scheme  for  themselves,  without  its  for- 
eign control.  Upon  this  point  one  British 
paper  rather  pungently  remarks:  "The 
suggestion  conjures  up  a  vision  of  Europe 
working  under  a  system  of  financial  com- 
mittees whose  duty  it  would  be  to  transmit 
across  the  Atlantic  a  yearly  tribute  limited 
only  by  the  capacity  of  the  machinery  to 
transmit  it."  The  editor  adds:  "If  such 
a  thing  were  economically  conceivable,  it 
is  not  politically  possible." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  is 
trying  to  gouge  nobody.  We  are  quite 
aware,  for  example,  that  Fi  ance  owes  Eng- 
land as  well  as  us.  England's  claim  is 
as  valid  as  ours.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  England  is  paying  us,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  pound  sterling  has  gradu- 
ally improved.  We  have  faith  that  our 
debt-funding  commission,  if  left  alone, 
will  be  able  to  bring  us  to  as  friendly  a 
settlement  with  France  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  England.  We  certainly  have  not 
pushed  France.  We  shall  not  push  France 
We  shaU  not  push  anybody. 


PROS  AND  CONS  OF  PEACE- 
MAKING 

THE  job  of  peace-making  is  no  sine- 
cure. 

We  recently  sent  out  a  letter  announc- 
ing that  one  of  our  directors  had  offered 
to  be  one  of  ten  persons  to  contribute 
$1,000  each  toward  the  purchase  of  a  per- 
manent home  for  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety. Within  a  few  days  we  received  a 
favorable  response.  This  makes  two  out 
of  the  ten.  We  have  received  encourage- 
ment from  other  quarters.    So  far  so  good. 

The  probabilities  are  that  the  American 
Peace  Society  will  have  its  permanent 
home  by  the  time  of  its  one  hundredth 
anniversary,  in  1928.  Our  present  rentals 
are  6  per  cent  of  practically  enough  to  buy 
the  Society  a  home.  With  a  small  amount 
of  subletting,  additional  simis  could  be  re- 
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leased  for  the  promotion  of  our  work.  Too, 
the  Society  is  sadly  in  need  of  more  room. 
But  here  are  some  of  the  replies  to  our 
letter  which  do  not  add  materially  to 
the  joy  of  life.  One  friend  of  the  So- 
ciety writes :  "I  spent  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber in  New  England,  and  I  found  a  large 
number  of  people  up  there  who  made 
rather  wry  faces  when  one  mentioned  the 
American  Peace  Society  and  its  recent 
policies  and  politics.  While  I  personally 
thoroughly  approve  of  our  present  policy," 
etc.,  etc.  Another  says :  "I  think  possibly 
a  disinclination  may  be  found  to  join  in 
an  endowment  for  a  peace  society.  Some 
will  feel  that  the  policy  of  the  Society  may 
not  always  be  determined  on  its  present 
reasonable  principles."  Another:  Your 
letter  "suggests  to  me  that  the  American 
Peace  Society's  permanency  depends  pri- 
marily upon  the  successive  secretaries  it 
may  have,  and  that  the  Advocate  of 
Peace  seems  to  need  an  Associate  Editor. 
If  this  is  so,  then  it  might  be  well  to  con- 
sider whether  these  needs  can  be  met 
simultaneously  with  the  acquisition  of  a 
^permanent  home,'  and,  if  not,  which  ob- 
jective deserves  priority."  Another :  "But 
at  any  time  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three 
or  perhaps  more  years,  I  would  rather  see 
the  money  put  into  work  and  literature 
than  bricks."  Another  writes:  "There  is 
just  a  little  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
advisability  of  a  permanent  ht)me  for  the 
Society.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be 
convinced,  but  do  not  feel,  from  my  pres- 
ent information,  that  any  more  work  could 
be  accomplished  by  the  Society  with  an  in- 
vestment of  $20,000  to  $40,000  in  a  home, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  income  from 
that  sum  might  materially  benefit  the  So- 
ciety by  expenditures  along  certain  lines. 
Our  Society  is  known  mostly  by  its  work 
and  the  broadcasting  of  its  name.  Com- 
paratively few  would  actually  see  the 
building,  or  be  able  to  be  present  at  our 


functions ;  so  that  90  per  cent  of  our  mem- 
bership is  undoubtedly  advised  of  our 
progress  by  mail  or  newspaper  publicity." 
And,  finally,  another  says:  "The  demands 
for  money  to  facilitate  enterprises  which 
are  directly  or  indirectly  intended  to  pro- 
mote peace  are  so  numerous  and  over- 
whelming that  an  old  established  institu- 
tion, which  hasn't  anything  very  spectacu- 
lar or  striking  to  present,  is  apt  to  find  it 
difficult  to  raise  money.  One  trouble  about 
your  present  proposal  is  that  ten  gifts  of 
$1,000  each  would  be  of  no  use  whatever 
towards  securing  a  permanent  home  for 
the  Society.  Any  fund  to  do  that  would 
have  to  run  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  president  of  one 
of  our  leading  universities  writes :  "That  is 
a  good  cause  which  you  present  in  your 
letter  of  January  7 — the  Permanent  Home 
Fund  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 
Another  expresses  this  thought:  "Please 
give  my  very  heartiest  best  wishes  to  your 
President,  Mr.  Burton,  and  tell  him  if  we 
had  enough  such  people  as  he  in  this 
world,  the  American  Peace  Society  would 
be  unnecessary." 

A  judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  says :  "I  fully  agree  with 
the  idea  that  the  American  Peace  Society 
should  have  a  permanent  home  and  wish 
it  might  be  secured  to  celebrate  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  existence  of 
the  Society."  A  number  content  them- 
selves by  saying  that  "the  Society  should 
have  a  permanent  home."  Another  well- 
known  college  president  writes:  "Let  me 
thank  you  for  your  letter  of  January  7.  I 
rejoice  in  this  beginning  of  a  fund  toward 
the  purchase  of  a  permanent  home.  You 
know  the  men  whom  I  should  name  in 
such  a  happy  quest.     ..." 

But,  most  encouraging  of  all,  there  is 
the  letter  which  says :  "In  response  to  your 
esteemed  favor  of  January  7  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  advising  you  that  I,  too,  will  be 
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one  of  the  ten  persons  to  give  one  thousand 
dollars  each  toward  the  permanent  home 
fund  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
I  hope  the  requisite  number  of  dollars  may 
be  readily  found.  .  .  ,  My  only  criti- 
cism is  that  perhaps  you  might  have  well 
found  thirty  instead  of  ten  such  donors 
of  $1,000  apiece.  The  American  Peace 
Society  should  certainly  have  a  permanent 
home  before  it  is  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years." 

These  rather  intimate  things  are  re- 
ferred to  here  because  we  would  have  our 
readers  understand  something  of  the  lights 
and  shades  in  the  life  of  a  peace  worker. 
We  confess  to  despising  publicity  and  all 
that  goes  with  it.  If  we  appear  here  to 
be  blowing  our  own  horn,  it  is  an  honest 
blow.  The  American  Peace  Society  will 
go  on  living;  but  if  it  is  going  to  extend 
its  work  it  must  have  adequate  quarters. 


CHURCHES  HEADED  RIGHT 


"0^ 


kEGANIZATIONS  whose  members 
are  masked,  oath-bound,  and  un- 
known and  whose  activities  have  the  effect 
of  arousing  religious  prejudices  and  racial 
antipathy  violate  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  of  our  country  and  of 
religion  and  merit  our  condemnation," 
says  a  statement  issued  the  other  day  by 
Christian  and  Jewish  leaders.  Commit- 
tees were  recently  appointed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  and  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  to  promote  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  good  will  between  Jews 
and  Christians.  At  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  committees  on  good  will  several  plans 
of  work  were  adopted  and  a  joint  state- 
ment was  prepared. 

A  proposal  for  an  interchange  among  the 
theological  schools  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  educators  in  behalf  of  mutual 
appreciation  was  favorably  considered. 
Hearty  interest  was  expressed  in  plans  for 


an  appeal  to  the  tolerance  and  fairness 
of  the  youth  of  the  land.  Appreciation 
was  expressed  for  the  work  done  and 
planned  for  an  exchange  of  articles  in 
Jewish  and  Christian  journals.  The  con- 
ference recommended  the  establishment  of 
plans  in  local  communities  that  will  bring 
Jews  and  non-Jews  together  for  mutual 
study  and  effort.  In  issuing  the  statement 
the  conference  expressed  "its  faith  that 
fellowship  must  be  practiced  as  well  as 
spoken."    The  statement  says: 

"We  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
as  represented  in  a  joint  session  of  their 
respective  committees  on  Good  Will  be- 
tween Jews  and  Christians,  realizing  the 
necessity  for  a  truer  interpretation  of 
Americanism  and  religion,  and  in  order 
to  advance  both  on  the  highest  plane  of 
good  will  and  fellowship,  herewith  declare : 

"1.  The  purpose  of  our  committees  is 
to  promote  mutual  understanding  and 
good  will  in  the  place  of  suspicion  and  ill 
will  in  the  entire  range  of  our  inter-religi- 
ous and  social  relationships. 

"2.  Because  of  our  mutual  respect  for 
the  integrity  of  each  other's  religion  and 
our  desire  that  each  faith  shall  enjoy  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  its  development  and 
enrichment,  these  committees  have  no 
proselytizing  purpose. 

"3.  We  endorse  the  statement  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  made  by  its  administrative 
committee,  in  its  resolution  of  September 
22,  1922,  declaring  that  the  *rise  of  or- 
ganizations whose  members  are  masked, 
oath-bound,  and  unknown,  and  whose  ac- 
tivities have  the  effect  of  arousing  religious 
prejudices  and  racial  antipathies,  is 
fraught  with  grave  consequences  to  the 
church  and  to  society  at  large.'  To  this 
statement  we  add  our  conviction  that  such 
organizations  violate  the  fundamental 
principles  and  ideals  of  our  country  and 
of  religion  and  merit  our  condemnation. 

"4.  We  realize  further  that  we  best  re- 
veal our  fellowship  by  practical  co-opera- 
tion in  common  tasks,  and  it  is  our  en- 
deavor to  formulate  a  program  by  which 
to   realize   the   high  purposes   and   noble 
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endeavors  of  mutual  good  will  and  help- 
fulness. 

"The  conference  was  of  one  mind  that 
the  very  fact  of  a  meeting  of  the  character 
there  held  was  in  itself  a  distinct  advance 
and  an  object  for  deep  gratification.  Ac- 
tion was  taken  guaranteeing  the  holding 
of  other  conferences  of  similar  nature." 

Among  those  representing  the  two  bodies 
at  the  conference  at  which  the  statement 
was  prepared  were  Dr.  Abram  Simon,  of 
Washington,  Dr.  Louis  Wolsey  and  Dr. 
Abba  Hillel  Silver,  of  Cleveland,  and  Dr 
David  Philipson,  of  Cincinnati,  represent- 
ing the  committee  from  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Eabbis. 


UNDER  the  administration  of  our 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  Hungary  is 
improving;  but  Count  Andrassy,  Hunga- 
rian leading  authority  in  foreign  affairs, 
seems  to  be  very  much  alive.  His  views, 
held  by  an  appreciable  number  of  other 
Hungarians,  are  disturbing  to  the  coun- 
tries round  about  Hungary.  The  Count 
is  reported  to  believe  that  Hungary  will 
abandon  the  passive  policy  hitherto  pur- 
sued. He  believes  that  his  country  will 
circumvent  the  Little  Entente  by  conclud- 
ing military  conventions  with  Poland, 
Italy,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey.  He  holds 
that  Hungary  will  keep  in  close  contact 
with  the  Irredentist  elements  in  the  terri- 
tories ceded  to  the  neighboring  States,  and 
bring  to  an  end  the  activities  of  the  mili- 
tary control  commission.  The  leading 
Legitimist  organ,  Magyarorszag,  carries 
the  thought  further.  In  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Hungarian  Christmas,  1928," 
it  says  that  the  Hungarians  will  quietly 
increase  and  arm  forces  till  they  reach  a 
total  of  800,000  men,  and  will  wait  for  the 
first  opportunity  of  using  this  force  for 
military  action  against  the  Little  Entente 
States.  The  paper  thinks  that  this  op- 
portunity will  come  when  Russia  invades 
Bessarabia,  in  1938.      The  paper  thinks 


no  regard  need  be  paid  to  possible  armed 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Pow- 
ers. The  climax  of  the  article  is  a  graphic 
description  of  the  victorious  battles  of  the 
Magyars  against  the  Rumanians  and  the 
Czechoslovaks  and  the  ceremonial  corona- 
tion of  Otto  II  as  "King  of  all  Hungary, 
from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Adriatic." 
Behold  what  a  superheated  imagination 
can  bring  forth ! 


REDUCED  to  its  lowest  terms,  the  hu- 
.  man  mind  is  a  question  mark.  "Don 
Marquis,"  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  aims 
to  reduce  our  problems  to  their  lowest 
terms.  He  believes  that  1925  is  going  to 
be  a  great  year  for  "making  war  impossible 
m  the  future."  He  finds  peace  confer- 
ences, disarmament  projects,  and  moral 
influences  of  all  kinds  already  in  the  wind. 
"There  is  a  general  spirit  of  optimism," 
he  says,  "which  will  continue  to  cheer  the 
hearts  of  the  world's  population  right  up  to 
the  moment  when  the  next  fighting  starts." 
He  adds :  "The  cause  of  making  war  the 
great  impossibility  of  the  future  is  the 
greatest  and  most  popular  of  great  popular 
causes.  How  does  it  come  that  nothing  is 
ever  really  done  about  it?  One  would 
think,  to  hear  all  the  talk,  that  with  all 
classes  of  all  populations  the  desire  for 
peace  was  so  overwhelming  that  the  idea 
of  war  anywhere  must  necessarily  be  an 
absurdity.  We  leave  the  answer  to  some- 
body wiser  than  we  are."  Here,  in  a 
brief  compass,  is  a  cross-section  of  real 
public  opinion.  On  the  last  analysis,  this 
opinion  is  a  question.  What  is  the  answer  ? 
To  counsel  patience  is  not  enough.  To 
point  out  that  it  takes  time  to  break  old 
habits  doesn't  get  us  very  far.  The  en- 
couraging thing  is  that  Don  Marquis  has 
discovered  this  general  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem of  overcoming  war.  Don  Marquis  if 
an  observing  person. 
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EIGHT  rulers  within  thirteen  years  is 
a  lively  record  for  a  country  the  size 
of  China.  During  the  thirteen  years  of 
the  Chinese  Eepublic  the  rulers  have  been 
as  follows: 

Sun  Yat-sen,  1911-12. 

Yuan  Shih-kai,  1912-15  (self-chosen 
emperor,  1915-16). 

Li  Yuan-hung,  1916-17,  also  1922-23. 

(Chang  Hsun's  monarchical  restoration, 
1917.) 

Feng  Kuo-chang,  1917-18. 

Hsu  Shih-chang,  1918-22. 

Tsao  Kun,  1923-24. 

Tuan  Chi-jui,  1924—? 

There  have  been  two  intervals  between 
presidents  when  so-called  governing  cabi- 
nets have  functioned  with  presidential 
powers.  The  second  of  these  periods  ended 
Monday  morning,  November  24,  1924, 
when  ex-Premier  Tuan  Chi-jui,  former 
Anfu  party  leader,  assumed  the  duties  of 
a  "provisional  chief  executive,"  having 
been  invited  to  do  so  by  Marshals  Chang 
Tso-lin,  of  Manchuria,  and  Feng  Yu- 
hsiang  and  by  Generals  Hu  Ching-yi,  of 
Shensi  and  Sun  Yueh.  Various  other  mili- 
tary leaders  subsequently  endorsed  this  in- 
vitation ;  whereupon  Marshal  Tuan  agreed 
to  "submit." 


WE  DO  not  know  whether  or  not  we 
are  "intellectuals,"  for  we  don't 
quite  know  what  an  intellectual  is.  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  Masson,  writing  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Outlook,  pays  some  inter- 
esting respects  to  "Our  feeble-minded  in- 
tellectuals." What  has  caught  our  eye 
particularly  is  that  Mr.  Masson  finds  that 
the  people  of  America  want  certain  things. 
They  want  to  make  a  decent  living  without 
too  much  strain  on  the  conscience.  We 
are  ready  and  willing  to  maintain  our- 
selves, to  fight  for  ourselves,  if  need  be,  but 
we  have  a  strong  impulse  to  be  decent 
about  it.  And  then  he  says  we  want  to 
know,  second,  how  to  make  ourselves 
better.  We  don't  want  opinions.  If  we 
can  get  facts  we  are  quite  capable  of  form- 
ing our  own  opinions.     We  object  to  hav- 


ing opinions  ladled  out  to  us  "by  a  small 
group  of  smart  Alecks,  who  praise  one  an- 
other and  damn  the  rest  of  the  world." 
He  adds :  "That  is  about  the  way  we  feel, 
and  the  sooner  the  intellectuals  among  us 
find  it  out,  the  better  for  them.  If  they 
don't  find  it  out  pretty  soon,  we  propose  to 
can  them."  In  the  light  of  these  senti- 
ments we  beg  to  be  permitted  to  remark 
that  if  Mr.  Masson  is  an  "intellectual"  he 
does  not  seem  to  qualify  as  a  "feeble- 
minded intellectual." 


T^HE  new  year,  according  to  the  Central 
-■-  European  Observer,  promises  hopeful 
things  for  Czechoslovakia: 

"In  the  course  of  the  year  which  has  just 
opened,  Czechoslovakia  will  be  faced  with 
plenty  of  work,  but  none  of  the  tasks  and 
problems  are,  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen, 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  undue  anxiety 
or  threaten  seriously  to  disturb  the  even 
tenor  of  events  which  characterized  the  past 
twelve  months.  A  year  ago,  one  of  the 
political  leaders  of  this  country  declared 
that  the  main  feature  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  post-war  problems  here  had  been 
tackled  was  optimism — an  optimism  based 
upon  a  steady  determination  to  face  and 
overcome  obstacles,  whatever  their  nature, 
and  to  make  good  all  shortcomings  as  far 
as  possible  by  practical  effort.  This  still 
remains  the  spirit  in  which  the  republic 
faces  its  seventh  new  year.  In  the  early 
years  following  the  war,  many  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  country  were  fundamen- 
tal ones,  touching  the  very  existence  of  the 
State  itself.  There  prevailed  in  some 
neighboring  countries  the  hope  and  expec- 
tation (shared  in  also  by  some  persons  in 
this  country)  that  Czechoslovakia  was  a 
mere  passing  phenomenon.  No  one  any 
longer  indulges  in  these  phantasies,  and 
the  internal  political  differences  and 
struggles  have,  in  practice,  resolved  them- 
selves into  such  constitutional  fights  as  are 
normally  waged  in  all  modern  States. 
Central  Europe  generally,  moreover,  is 
more  peaceful,  more  settled  and  prosper- 
ous, than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the 
war,  and  this  state  of  affairs  is  due  not  a 
little  to  the  policy  of  political  conciliation 
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and  economic  reconstruction  consistently  and    economic    development    (for    which 

pursued  from  the  very  outset  by  Czecho-  there  is  still  plenty  of  room)  continue,  and 

Slovakia  and  the  Little  Entente.       This  will  continue,  to  be  essential  for  the  com- 

policy  will  be  persevered  with,  for  peace  plete  recovery  of  Europe." 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


THE  INTERALLIED  FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE 

THE  Conference  of  the  Allied  Ministers 
of  Finance,  called  for  the  purpose  of 
reallocating  the  reparation  receipts  from 
Germany  under  the  Dawes  plan,  opened 
in  Paris  on  January  7.  The  principal 
powers  represented  at  this  conference 
were  six  in  number,  viz..  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States.  The  American  delegation 
consisted  of  Mr.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  in  London;  Mr.  Myron 
T.  Herrick,  American  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  and  Colonel  James  A.  Logan,  Jr., 
American  unofficial  observer  on  the 
Eeparations  Commission.  The  conference 
lasted  until  January  14,  when  an  agree- 
ment was  signed. 

Purpose  of  the  Conference 

The  primary  object  of  the  conference 
was  to  reach  a  settlement  on  various  ques- 
tions of  interallied  finance,  which  had  been 
under  consideration  by  a  group  of  financial 
experts  since  October  27,  1924.  The  two 
chief  questions  before  the  conference 
were  as  follows: 

(1)  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  receipts 
obtained  from  the  occupation  of  the  Euhr  ? 

(2)  How  are  the  first  annuities  which 
are  to  be  paid  by  Germany  under  the 
Dawes  scheme  to  be  disposed  of? 

The  experts'  report,  a  voluminous  docu- 
ment, with  numerous  annexes,  prepared 
the  ground  for  the  work  of  the  conference. 
The  first  question  which  arose  before  the 
experts  was  naturally  that  of  the  Euhr. 
The  French  and  Belgians  presented  an 
account  which  the  experts  were  unable  to 
check.  One  of  the  many  difficulties  is  the 
valuation  of  the  deliveries  in  kind.     As 


for  the  costs  of  military  occupation,  both 
the  British  and  Italian  experts  contended 
that  the  French  and  Belgians  should 
claim,  no  more  than  the  excess  costs  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
same  troops  in  home  garrisons.  A  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  lump  sums  to  be  paid 
for  the  army  of  occupation  under  the 
agreement  of  March  11,  1922,  which  fixed 
the  standard  effectives  as  follows :  France, 
90,400;  Great  Britain,  15,000;  and  Bel- 
gium, 19,300.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
French  and  Belgian  effectives  exceeded  the 
standard  effectives  and  the  British  fell 
short  of  them.  Are  France  and  Belgium 
to  be  credited  on  the  basis  of  their  total 
effectives  or  on  the  basis  of  the  standard 
effectives  ? 

Under  the  second  part  the  first  question 
was:  To  how  many  annuities  should  the 
first  distribution  relate  ?  The  Italians  and 
Jugoslavs,  who  have  both  received  already 
more  than  their  share,  consider  that  the 
first  two  annuities  should  be  enough,  but 
the  other  Powers  think  that  the  distribu- 
tion should  cover  at  least  four  annuities. 

The  next  question  is  that  of  the  service 
of  the  800,000,000  gold-mark  (£40,000,- 
000)  loan,  which  has  absolute  priority.  It 
falls  from  91,000,000  the  first  year  to  90,- 
000,000  the  second,  and  so  on,  but  as  the 
installments  do  not  coincide  exactly  with 
the  payment  of  the  annuities,  the  charge 
for  the  first  year  will  be  only  80,000,000, 

The  cost  of  the  various  commissions, 
which  also  has  an  absolute  priority,  has 
to  be  cut  down,  though  it  will  probably 
not  fall  below  30,000,000  goldmarks  (£1,- 
500,000)  a  year. 

The  cost  of  the  armies  of  occupation  on 
the  basis  of  the  agreement  of  March  11, 
1922,  appears  to  amount  to  at  least  25 
per  cent  of  the  first  annuity.    The  British 
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experts  propose  to  reduce  the  estimated 
280,000,000  gold  marks  (£14,000,000)  to 
100,000,000  (£5,000,000). 

All  these  questions  came  up  for  discus- 
sion, and  there  were  besides  many  other 
controversial  points  to  settle. 

The  United  States  Claims 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  aspects  of 
the  conference  was  concerned  with  the 
claim  made  by  the  American  delegates 
for  American  participation  in  the  sharing 
of  the  reparation  receipts.  This  claim 
was  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  under 
the  Dawes  plan  Germany's  payments  to 
the  Allied  powers  are  aU  included  in  a 
fixed  annuity,  the  allocation  of  which  was 
undertaken  at  the  Paris  Conference. 

American  claims  fall  into  two  categories : 
expenses  of  the  armies  of  occupation  and 
damages  to  American  civilians  during  the 
war.  Both  the  amounts  of  these  claims 
and  the  manner  of  their  payment  out  of 
the  German  annuity  had  to  be  fixed  in 
Paris. 

The  American  claims  led  to  sharp  dis- 
agreement between  the  American  and  the 
British  delegates,  the  French  and  the  Bel- 
gians having  accepted  the  American  posi- 
tion at  the  start.  The  disagreement, 
however,  was  speedily  adjusted  by  negotia- 
tion, conducted  principally  by  Colonel 
Logan.  As  a  result  of  these  negotiations, 
an  amicable  arrangement  was  made,  under 
which  the  United  States  will  receive  about 
$25,000,000  yearly  on  the  total  of  her 
claims,  amounting  to  approximately  $625,- 
000,000.  Thus  reimbursement  of  the 
United  States  will  take  25  years. 

The  sum  remaining  due  for  the  costs 
of  the  American  occupation  is  fixed  at 
between  $250,000,000  and  $260,000,000, 
while  the  amount  of  the  war  damage  claims 
the  conference  has  agreed  will  be  based 
on  the  findings  of  the  mixed  claims  com- 
mission. This  has  been  tentatively  fixed 
at  $350,000,000. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  limit  the  Amer- 
ican claim  for  damages  to  $350,000,000  as 
the  maximum,  but  this  limitation  was 
dropped  before  the  final  agreement  was 
drawn  up.  Payments  to  the  United  States 
will  amount  to  2i/4  per  cent  of  the  annu- 
ities, until  the  total  of  the  claims  is  satis- 
fied. 


Details  of  the  Agreement 

The  agreement  as  signed  constitutes  a 
mass  of  detail  which  gathers  up  the 
scattered  ends  of  the  back  accounts  among 
the  allies,  liquidates  the  Euhr  occupation, 
limits  the  future  outlay  for  the  military 
occupation  of  the  Ehmeland,  fixes  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  reparation  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Dawes  Plan  Commis- 
sion, and  determines  the  proportion  of 
Germany's  payments  each  and  all  are  en- 
titled to  under  the  Dawes  arrangement, 
besides  admitting  the  United  States  to 
participation  and  assuring  the  payment  of 
its  war  damage  claims  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  the  occupation  of  the  Coblenz  bridge- 
head. 

During  the  next  two  years  the  Allies 
will  be  allowed  a  maximum  of  160,000,000 
gold  marks  ($40,000,000)  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  troops  on  the  Ehine.  The 
Reparation  Commission,  which  was  allowed 
9,250,000  gold  marks  (about  $2,300,000) 
for  1925,  will  have  to  cut  down  its  out- 
lays to  $7,500,000  gold  marks  ($1,875,- 
000)  in  the  following  year,  at  the  same 
time  providing  from  that  total  a  sum 
running  up  as  a  maximum  to  3,700,000 
gold  marks  ($925,000)  for  the  Dawes  plan 
organizations. 

For  the  Rhineland  Commission  10,000,- 
000  gold  marks  ($2,500,000)  is  allowed, 
and  to  the  Military  Control  Commission 
in  Germany  for  the  ensuing  year  the  sum 
of  8,000,000  gold  marks  ($2,000,000). 
The  occupation  of  the  Rhineland  will  come 
up  again  in  September  for  revision  once 
more  with  reference  to  future  years. 

Mr.  Kellogg's  Speech 

While  the  conference  was  in  progress 
reports  were  received  in  Paris  concerning 
the  appointment  of  Ambassador  Kellogg 
to  the  post  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
view  of  this,  special  importance  was 
attached  to  the  following  speech  delivered 
by  him  at  the  close  of  the  conference,  in 
reply  to  the  speech  made  by  the  French 
Minister  of  Finance,  Clementel,  who  had 
presided  at  the  meeting: 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
successful  termination  of  your  labors.  The 
three  outstanding  events  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  Europe  in  the  last  year  are  the  Dawes 
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report,  the  London  Conference,  and  the  Paris 
Conference. 

The  Dawes  report  was  successful  because 
it  was  the  work  of  very  able  financiers  and 
men  of  great  public  experience,  who  labored 
to  evolve  a  plan  which  would  settle  the  much- 
vexed  reparation  question  upon  business 
principles,  bearing  in  mind  the  rights  of  the 
various  governments  involved. 

The  London  Conference  was  a  success  be- 
cause the  statesmen  gathered  there  were  all 
animated  by  a  patriotic  determination  to 
make  it  a  success.  They  worked  in  a  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  helpfulness,  taking  a 
broad  world  vision  of  the  European  situa- 
tion. I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Paris  Con- 
ference has  been  a  success  for  the  same 
teason.  The  representatives  of  all  the  govern- 
ments here  assembled  have  shown  by  their 
action  that  they  are  animated  by  that  spirit 
of  mutual  consideration  and  toleration  which 
is  necessary  for  the  permanent  peace  of  the 
world.  These  three  great  events,  I  believe, 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  Europe 
which  will  have  a  reflex  action  on  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

I  know  there  are  many  who  have  been 
skeptical  about  the  working  of  the  Dawes 
plan.  I,  for  one,  believe  it  will  work.  It 
is  being  carried  out,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
carried  out  because  it  is  based  on  sound 
business  principles,  and  I  assure  you  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  deeply 
interested  in  its  success.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  difficulties  yet  to  surmount, 
many  problems  yet  for  solution,  and,  while 
no  one  can  predict  what  may  happen  in  the 
future,  if  the  peoples  of  all  the  nations  are 
animated  by  the  same  spirit  which  has 
marked  the  progress  of  the  last  year,  I  have 
the  greatest  hopes  for  the  restoration  of 
prosperity,  peace,  and  happiness  for  the 
troubled  nations  of  Europe. 

We  cannot  expect  by  one  stroke,  as  if  by 
magic,  to  settle  permanently  all  the  problems 
confronting  the  great  as  well  as  small  nations 
of  Europe.  All  great  cosmic  disturbances 
are  followed  by  secondary  disturbances  of 
less  intensity,  and  this  is  so  in  great  social 
and  civic  upheavals.  One  cannot  expect  that, 
after  a  war  of  unparalleled  extent  and 
severity,  bringing  within  its  commentary 
sweep  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  and 
surpassing  in  its  ruins  and  devastations  the 
records  of  all  history,  that  governments  can 
be  restored,  trade  and  commerce  rehabilitated. 


and  peace  and  prosperity  brought  back  by  a 
single  treaty  or  by  many  treaties  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two. 

The  pathway  to  restoration  is  a  thorny  one, 
but  if  we  have  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  fundamental  principles  lying  at  the  base 
of  these  national  disagreements  and  political 
and  economic  disturbances,  if  we  are  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  tolerance 
toward  the  rights  of  all  the  peoples  partici- 
pant in  the  war,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  bind  up  and  heal  the  wounds  of 
the  conflict  and  restore  Europe  again  to  a 
basis  of  prosperity  and  security. 

I  have  not  the  time  and  it  would  be  im- 
proper for  me  to  attempt  to  discuss  your 
many  problems.  I  believe  you  capable  of 
solving  them  yourselves.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  we  know  the  situation  and 
appreciate  these  problems  confronting  each 
country.  I  cannot  close  without  paying  warm 
tribute  to  our  chairman,  M.  Clementel,  the 
French  Finance  Minister,  whose  ability  and 
conciliatory  spirit  have  so  much  contributed 
to  this  conference;  to  the  great  part  played 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  British  Empire,  with 
his  broad  vision  and  his  helpful  attitude  to- 
ward difficult  questions,  and  to  the  common- 
sense  statesmanship  of  M.  Theunis,  Signer 
de  Stefani,  and  the  Japanese  Ambassador, 
whose  distinguished  dipomatic  career  has 
added  influence  to  our  deliberations. 

Nor  would  I  minimize  the  important  par- 
ticipation of  the  representatives  of  all  the 
Powers  present ;  their  helpfulness  in  this  con- 
ference has  not  been  of  a  minor  nature. 
On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  I 
wish  to  thank  all  the  delegates  and  their 
advisers  for  their  courtesy  to  us  during  this 
conference. 

The  Interallied  Debts 

While  the  Paris  Conference  has  settled 
several  very  important  points  of  difference 
between  the  Allied  powers,  it  has  not  dealt 
at  all  with  the  question  of  the  interallied 
debts.  This  was  due  principally  to  Amer- 
ica's determination  to  keep  this  question 
out  of  consideration.  It  remains,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  vital  problems  confront- 
ing the  European  powers,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  Franco-British  conference 
to  deal  with  it  will  be  held  some  time  in 
the  spring. 

Secretary  Hughes's  Statement 

The  agreement  signed  in  Paris  came  up 
for  discussion  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
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and  in  answer  to  the  attacks  made  upon 
the  terms  arranged  for,  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes  issued  the  following  statement 
under  the  date  of  January  19  : 

The  portion  of  the  agreement  reached  at 
the  recent  conference  in  Paris  which  relates 
to  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Dawes  annuities  has  already  been  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers.  The  full  text  of 
the  agreement  is  on  its  way  to  this  country 
and  will  be  published  as  soon  as  received. 

In  the  meantime  it  may  be  said : 

The  conference  of  finance  ministers  held 
at  Paris  was  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  an 
agreement  as  to  the  allocation  of  the  pay- 
ments expected  through  the  operation  of  the 
Dawes  plan.  In  view  of  the  inclusive  char- 
acter of  these  payments,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  the 
conference  in  order  to  protect  its  interests. 

The  conference  at  Paris  was  not  a  body, 
agency,  or  commission  provided  for  either  by 
our  treaty  with  Germany  or  by  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  In  taking  part  in  this  con- 
ference there  was  no  violation  of  the  reserva- 
tion attached  by  the  Senate  to  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin. 

The  agreement  reached  at  Paris  was  simply 
for  the  allocation  of  the  payments  made 
under  the  Dawes  plan.  It  does  not  provide 
for  sanctions  or  deal  with  any  questions  that 
might  arise  if  the  contemplated  payments 
should  not  be  made.  With  respect  to  any 
such  contingency,  the  agreement  at  Paris  puts 
the  United  States  under  no  obligation,  legally 
or  normally,  and  the  United  States  will  be 
as  free  as  it  ever  was  to  take  any  course 
of  action  it  may  think  advisable. 

The  agreement  at  Paris  neither  surrenders 
nor  modifies  any  treaty  right  of  the  United 
States.  .       

NEW  CABINET  IN  GERMANY 

AFTER  a  whole  month  of  party  nego- 
.  tiations  following  the  elections,  held 
early  in  December,  President  Ebert  at 
last  succeeded,  on  January  16,  in  forming 
a  new  Cabinet,  headed  by  Dr.  Hans  Luther, 
Minister  of  Finance  in  the  last  Marx 
Ministry.  The  new  Chancellor  and  his 
Cabinet  face  a  large  number  of  important 
and  difficult  problems. 

Results  of  the  Elections 

There  has  been  a  considerable  realign- 
ment of  political  forces  in  the  Eeichstag 


as  a  result  of  the  elections.  The  Na- 
tionalists have  gained  from  the  Fascists 
and  they  have  lost  to  the  People's  Party. 
Their  increase  is  partly  due  to  the  in- 
creased poll.  The  Socialists  have  gained 
from  the  Communists,  whose  losses  would 
have  been  more  pronounced  but  for  the 
increased  poll.  With  these  reservations, 
the  result  bears  out,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  forecasts  made  a  fortnight  ago. 
Its  indecisive  character  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  every  party,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  Fascists,  is  able  to  extract  some 
measure  of  satisfaction  from  it.  The  ex- 
tremes of  Right  and  Left  have  lost,  the 
Fascists  overwhelmingly,  the  Communists 
less  heavily  than  was  expected.  All  the 
other  parties  have  gained.  This  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  poll  was 
so  much  heavier  and  they  have  shared  in 
the  support  of  those  who  on  the  last  oc- 
casion did  not  vote. 

The  election  offers  two  aspects  which 
must  be  regarded  separately.  The  rival 
flags  under  which  it  was  fought  were  sym- 
bols, the  one  for  and  the  other  against 
the  Republic.  The  figures  show  that  there 
is  a  majority  in  the  country  for  the  Re- 
public, but  at  the  same  time  that  heavy 
forces  are  arrayed  against  it.  The  other 
issue  was  the  policy  of  the  late  govern- 
ment, and  in  particular  its  foreign  policy 
of  fulfilment  under  the  Dawes  report. 
Here  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  a  more 
decisive  majority  in  its  favor.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  election  must  be 
taken  as  a  message  of  peace — with  a  strong 
dissentient  minority. 

Resignation  of  the  Marx  Cabinet 

The  first  result  of  the  elections  was  the 
resignation  of  the  Cabinet,  headed  by  Dr. 
Marx.  The  Chancellor  presented  his  resig- 
nation to  the  President  on  December  15, 
and  efforts  began  to  be  made  immediately 
to  find  a  successor  for  him  who  would  be 
able  to  form  a  government. 

The  first  attempt  was  to  organize  a  min- 
istry under  the  Chancellorship  of  Dr. 
Gustav  Stresemann,  former  Chancellor  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Marx 
Government.  But  this  attempt  was  speed- 
ily abandoned,  and  on  December  17  Dr. 
Stresemann  reported  to  President  Ebert 
his  inability  to  form  a  Cabinet. 

The  next  step  was  an  attempt  to  form 
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a  strictly  non-party  Cabinet.  It  took  four 
weeks,  however,  before  agreement  was 
finally  reached  on  giving  the  Chancellor- 
ship to  Dr.  Luther. 

New  Chancellor  and  His  Cabinet 

Dr.  Luther,  the  new  Chancellor,  who  is 
a  native  of  Berlin  and  is  in  his  forty-sixth 
year,  was  formerly  in  the  Prussian  admin- 
istrative service  at  Magdeburg  and  was 
appointed  Burgomaster  of  Essen  in  June, 
1918,  when  he  immediately  had  experience 
of  handling  difficult  situations  in  connec- 
tion with  labor  unrest  and  the  subsequent 
revolutionary  period.  He  showed  a  firm 
attitude,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the 
Iron  Cross.  He  acquired  at  the  same  time 
an  insight  into  the  organization  of  great 
undertakings,  which  no  doubt  stood  him  in 
good  stead  when  he  joined  Herr  Cuno's 
Cabinet  as  Food  Minister  in  1922. 

In  Herr  Stresemann's  second  Cabinet  he 
succeeded  Herr  Hilferding  as  Finance 
Minister,  after  the  Socialists  had  with- 
drawn from  the  government,  and  thus  he 
took  over  the  management  of  Germany's 
finances  at  the  critical  period  of  the  infla- 
tion, when  the  Euhr  campaign  was  being 
cleared  up.  He  remained  at  the  Finance 
Ministry  in  Herr  Marx's  Government,  and 
under  his  guidance  the  transition  to  a 
stabilized  currency  was  made.  Dr.  Lu- 
ther counts  as  a  "personality"  of  pro- 
nounced opinions  and  remarkable  energy. 

Dr.  Luther's  Cabinet  is  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

Chancellor,  Dr.  Hans  Luther  (no  party, 
close  to  the  German  People's  Party). 

Minister  of  Interior,  Ernst  Schiele, 
(leader  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  Eeich- 
stag). 

Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Gustav  Strese- 
mann  (leader  of  the  German  People's 
Party  in  the  Eeichstag). 

Minister  of  Economics,  Herr  Neuhaus 
(no  party,  close  to  the  Conservatives). 

Minister  of  Labor,  Herr  Braun  (Ko- 
man  Catholic). 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Occupied  Ter- 
ritories, Herr  Schumacher. 

Minister  of  Defense,  Herr  Gessler 
(member  of  the  Democratic  Party,  though 
no  longer  of  the  Eeichstag  faction). 

Minister  of  Posts,  Herr  Stingle  (no 
party;  close  to  the  Bavarian  People's 
Party). 


Minister  of  Food  and  Agriculture, 
Count  von  Kanitz  (no  party;  close  to 
the  Conservatives). 

From  the  list  of  names  it  can  be  dis- 
cerned at  a  glance  that  the  "black,  white, 
and  reds" — representatives  of  the  old  re- 
gime— hold  a  majority  in  the  new  govern- 
ment. Not  less  than  four  members  repre- 
sent the  Conservatives,  of  whom  Herr 
Schiele  even  holds  the  highly  important 
post  of  Minister  of  Interior  Affairs.  Two 
members  represent  the  German  People's 
Party — Dr.  Luther  and  Dr.  Stresemann. 
Dr.  Schumacher  is  known  to  be  Con- 
servative in  attitude,  though  he  leans 
toward  the  Eoman  Catholics,  and  Herr 
Stingle  is  not  regarded  as  a  Liberal. 

This  government  is  called  a  "Cabinet 
above  parties."  With  this  Cabinet  Dr. 
Luther  appeared  before  the  new  Eeichstag 
and  took  over  the  reigns  of  government. 

Problems  Confronting  the  New  Cabinet 

A  new  set  of  problems  is  coming  to  the 
fore,  and  the  composition  df  the  new 
Cabinet  indicates  that  the  People's  Party 
regard  the  co-operation  of  the  Nationalists 
as  a  lesser  danger  than  their  opposition. 

The  question  of  the  evacuation  of 
Cologne  is  at  the  very  forefront  of  dis- 
cussion. Then  the  difficulties  under  the 
Dawes  plan  have  only  begun. 

The  Dawes  report  may  be  agreed  to,  but 
for  Germany  the  problem  begins  when  the 
money  has  to  be  found.  The  Socialists 
are  opposed  to  any  further  indirect  taxa- 
tion. They  demand  a  levy  on  property. 
The  People's  Party  knows  that  any  large 
taxable  property  disappeared  in  the  infla- 
tion period,  and  there  remain  only  taxes 
on  income  and  indirect  taxation.  Nobody, 
it  is  said,  can  lead  an  onslaught  to  the 
battle-cry  of  "fulfilment,"  but  call  it  "lib- 
eration" and  the  crowd  will  charge.  The 
Nationalists,  who  oppose  a  policy  of  ful- 
filment, went  into  the  elections  with  a 
policy  of  liberation.  It  is  all  a  question 
of  method.  Herr  Gessler,  the  Minister  of 
Defense,  who  has  declared  his  readiness  to 
join  a  coalition  with  the  Nationalists,  jus- 
tified his  decision  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  time  they  showed  what  they  could  do. 

There  are  now  two  distinct  currents  iii 
the  Nationalist  Party.  The  one  represents 
the  old  Conservatives,  the  Agrarian  Junk- 
ers  of   East   Prussia,   Pomerania,   Meek- 
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lenburg,  and  other  parts  of  darker  Ger- 
many. They  have  not  changed,  and 
neither  they  nor  their  followers  are  in 
the  least  influenced  by  the  Eevolution. 
There  is  the  other  current,  composed  of 
the  hereditary  ofl&cial  and  officer  class,  with 
opposition  and  obstruction  in  their  blood. 
Both  are  Monarchist,  but  outside  Bavaria 
their  monarchism  is  adhesion  to  a  memory 
rather  than  a  thirst  for  a  counter-revolu- 
tion. They  are  depressed  by  the  drab  Re- 
public in  its  black  frock-coats,  and  they 
hunger  for  even  such  a  measure  of  dis- 
play— it  is  a  pretty  large  one — as  that  of 
the  French  Presidency. 


COLOGNE  EVACUATION 

UNDER  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  January  10  was  to  be  the 
date  on  which  the  Allied  troops  were  to 
evacuate  the  bridgeheads  of  Cologne.  Held 
since  the  end  of  the  war  principally  by 
British  troops,  this  important  city  on  the 
Rhine  constitutes  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
guarantees  established  under  the  peace 
treaty  for  the  fulfilment  by  Germany  of  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  Allied  Powers. 

Postponement  of  the  Evacuation 

The  period  of  occupation  was  to  come 
to  an  end  five  years  after  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  treaty,  but  for  some  weeks 
previous  to  that  date  there  had  been  insist- 
ent rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  British 
Government  did  not  contemplate  the 
evacuation.  These  rumors  were  connected 
with  the  intimations,  then  current,  of  the 
reports  of  the  Interallied  Military  Mission 
of  Control  regarding  the  state  of  disarF.a- 
ment  in  Germany,  which  were  expected  to 
be  unfavorable  to  Germany's  contention 
that  she  has  fulfilled  all  her  obligations 
under  the  treaty. 

About  the  middle  of  December  the  ques- 
tion came  up  for  discussion  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Curzon,  speak- 
ing for  the  government,  stated  clearly  that 
the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  Cologne 
bridgeheads  was  conditioned  on  the  reports 
of  the  Mission  of  Control.  This  state- 
ment aroused  a  veritable  storm  in  Ger- 
many, and  tremendous  interest  began  to 
be  attached  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Conference  of  Ambassadors,  which  was  to 


meet  in  Paris  on  December  27  to  take  up 
the  question  of  the  evacuation. 

The  conference  met  on  that  date  and, 
after  considering  the  report  of  the  Mission 
of  Control,  decided  to  recommend  to  the 
Allied  Powers  a  postponement  of  the 
evacuation. 

Allied   Note  to  Germany 

In  a  note  prepared  by  the  Conference  of 
Ambassadors  and  presented  to  Germany 
as  an  identical  note  from  all  the  Powers 
concerned,  the  reasons  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  evacuation  are  set  forth  in 
detail.  Delivered  on  January  5,  this  note 
reads  as  follows: 

Article  428  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  of 
the  28th  June,  1919,  stipulates  that  the  Ger- 
man territory  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
Rhine,  together  with  the  bridgeheads,  shall 
be  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  during  a  period  of  15 
years,  to  run  from  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  treaty,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  execution 
of  the  said  treaty  by  Germany. 

By  the  terms  of  Article  429,  if  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  said  treaty  of  peace 
have  been  faithfully  carried  out  by  Germany, 
the  occupation  foreseen  in  Article  428  shall 
be  successively  restricted  at  the  expiration  of 
the  first  five  and  then  of  the  first  ten  years. 

The  Allied  governments  are  already  in  a 
position  to  inform  the  German  Government, 
without  awaiting  the  10th  January,  1925, 
that  they  have  obtained  proof  showing  that 
Germany  has  not  yet  fulfilled  and  cannot 
possibly  have  fulfilled  by  that  date  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  in  Article  429,  so  as  to 
enable  her  to  benefit  by  the  clause  relating 
to  the  partial  evacuation  anticipated. 

Thus,  by  merely  referring  to  Part  V  of 
the  treaty,  a  sufficient  ground  for  the 
decision  of  the  Allied  governments  is  to  be 
found  in  the  information  collected  by  the 
Interallied  Military  Commission  of  Control, 
in  spite  of  some  obstruction,  in  regard  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  military  causes  have 
been  carried  out. 

For  example,  to  mention  only  some  es- 
sential points  among  the  facts  already  known, 
the  following  facts  have  been  ascertained: 

In  violation  of  Article  160,  the  great  gen- 
eral staff  of  the  army  has  been  recon- 
stituted in  another  form. 

In  violation  of  Article  174,  short-service 
volunteers  have  been  recruited  and  trained. 
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Contrary  to  Article  168,  the  transformation 
of  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  war 
material  is  far  from  being  complete. 

Contrary  to  Articles  164  to  169,  a  surplus 
of  every  kind  has  been  found  to  exist  beyond 
the  amounts  of  military  material  allowed, 
and  considerable  illicit  stocks  of  war  material 
have  been  discovered. 

Contrary  to  Article  162  and  to  the  decision 
taken  by  the  Boulogne  Conference  on  Jiuie 
19,  1920,  the  reorganization  of  the  State 
police  has  not  been  begun. 

Contrary  to  Article  211,  the  German 
Government  is  far  from  having  taken  all  the 
legislative  and  administrative  measures  de- 
manded by  the  Allied  governments  in  their 
note  of  September  29,  1922. 

The  Allied  governments,  moreover,  expect 
to  receive  shortly  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
allied Commission  of  Control  giving  the  full 
results  of  the  present  general  inspection. 
This  report  will  enable  them  to  determine 
what  still  remains  to  be  done  by  Germany, 
for  her  obligations  in  military  matters  to  be 
considered,  in  the  terms  of  Article  429,  as 
having  been  faithfully  carried  out.  A 
further  communication  will  be  addressed  to 
the  German  Government  on  this  subject. 

The  presentation  of  this  note  caused  an 
outburst  of  indignation  in  Germany,  and 
the  German  Government  hastened  to  reply 
to  it. 

The  German  Reply 

The  reply  of  the  German  Government 
was  presented  on  January  7.  The  German 
note  protested  against  the  action  of  the 
Allies  and  pointed  out  that  the  occupa- 
tion, lasting  many  years,  of  large  German 
districts  was  one  of  the  hardest  stipula- 
tions of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Measures 
of  such  a  kind,  the  note  declares,  could 
never  promote  peaceful  collaboration 
among  the  nations,  and  the  Allies  could 
not  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  significance  of 
their  step  and  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion created  thereby. 

The  note  demands  the  communication 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  of  the  de- 
tailed charges  made  by  the  Allies,  stating 
that  the  present  method  of  the  Allies  pre- 
vents the  German  Government  from  refut- 
ing these  charges.  To  give  as  a  reason 
for  the  failure  to  evacuate  the  alleged 
status  of  German  disarmament  is,  the  note 


continues,  inadmissible,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  German  Government: 

"The  Allied  Governments  could  claim  the 
right  to  postpone  the  evacuation  only  if 
Germany  were  guilty  of  failures,  the  import- 
ance of  which  corresponded  to  the  excep- 
tional hardship  of  extension  of  the  occupa- 
tion. In  handling  international  agreements 
it  is  a  fundamental  law  that  there  should 
be  no  evident  disproportion  between  the 
failure  to  fulfill  individual  provisions  of  a 
treaty  and  the  consequences  drawn  there- 
from." 

The  German  Government  insists  that 
Germany  is  disarmed  so  completely  as  no 
longer  to  be  a  military  factor  in  European 
affairs,  and  in  view  of  these  clear  facts,  it 
is  contended,  the  Allies  cannot  draw  from 
details  of  the  disarmament  question,  the 
right  to  reprisals  against  Germany.  The 
note  further  declares  that  the  Versailles 
Treaty  is  the  result  of  one-sided  dictation, 
not  of  mutual  agreement,  and  in  all  re- 
spects places  upon  Germany  gigantic  bur- 
dens. It  is,  therefore,  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  differences  of  opinion  over 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  provisions, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  a  lack  of  loyalty,  vis-d-vis  the 
treaty  on  the  part  of  Germany. 

"Proper  understanding  of  the  points  in 
dispute  can  only  be  achieved  by  mutual 
agreement,"  the  note  adds,  and  it  says  in 
conclusion  that  if  the  Allied  governments, 
in  their  further  dealing  with  the  question 
of  evacuation  as  well  as  of  disarmament, 
would  be  guided  by  the  spirit  shown  at  the 
London  Conference,  it  would  be  possible 
to  come  to  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict created  by  the  action  of  the  Allies. 


THE  ITALIAN  CRISIS 

FOR  the  past  few  weeks  Italy  has  been 
in  the  throes  of  a  crisis  in  her  political 
life  comparable  only  with  the  upheaval  of 
1922,  which  thrust  the  Fascisti  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  power.  The  situation  that  had 
finally  resolved  itself  into  this  crisis  is  a 
very  complex  one  and  can  be  understood 
only  with  reference  to  a  whole  series  of 
events,  some  of  which  have  been  set  out 
with  admirable  clarity  by  a  well-informed 
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correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  from 
whose  analysis  we  borrow  some  of  the  ex- 
planations below. 

Mussolini's  Return  to  Despotism 

Briefly  stated,  the  position  is  that  after 
nearly  six  months  of  a  policy  which  tended 
gradually  to  re-establish  a  normal  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  Italian  politics,  Signor 
Mussolini  has,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
reversed  the  whole  trend  of  his  actions  and 
has  restored  in  an  intensified  form  the 
original  intolerance — not  to  say  ferocity — 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Fascist  Kevolution. 
Italy  is  virtually  under  martial  law,  with 
all  its  accompanying  symptoms  of  drastic 
control  of  the  press,  the  abrogation  of  the 
rights  of  private  citizens,  the  forced  disso- 
lution of  political  associations,  and  the 
mobilization  of  an  armed  militia. 

The  whole  of  this  machinery  of  repres- 
sion has  been  imposed  on  the  morrow  of 
the  day  when  the  prospect  was  utterly 
different,  when  it  seemed  certain  that  free- 
dom of  the  spoken  and  written  word  would 
be  partially,  at  least,  restored,  that  elec- 
tions would  be  held  upon  a  new  and  fairer 
system,  and  that  Fascismo — and  its  leader 
— would  submit  themselves,  like  ordinary 
democratic  ministers,  to  the  judgment  of 
the  country  upon  their  acts.  Only  two 
weeks  before  this  reversal  of  policy  the 
government  had  accepted  from  the  hands 
of  Signor  Salandra  a  series  of  measures 
which  would  have  restored  the  force  of 
the  ordinary  law  and  ended  the  Fascist 
application  of  the  doctrines  of  Machiavelli. 
Now  that  day  has  been  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

Reasons  Given  by  the  Dictator 

In  giving  his  reasons  for  this  sudden 
reversion  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Black 
Shirt  revolution,  Mussolini  says  that  he 
has  discovered  that  the  Opposition  have 
been  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  throne 
and  the  constitution.  There  appears  to 
be  no  truth  in  this  accusation,  both  as 
regards  official  Opposition  (known  as  the 
Aventinists)  and  the  unofficial  Opposition, 
composed  of  the  wreckage  of  the  old 
Liberal  Party  under  the  former  prime 
ministers,  Signor  Giolitti,  Signor  Orlando, 
and  Signor  Salandra.  The  component 
parts  of  both  these  oppositions  differ 
radically  in  political  theory,  but  they  are 
united  upon  two  points :  first,  hatred  of 


Fascismo;  and,  secondly,  the  very  subject- 
matter  of  Signor  Mussolini's  accusation, 
namely,  respect  and  regard  for  the  con- 
stitution. For  these  reasons  it  is  im- 
probable that  there  is  any  serious  breach 
between  the  various  sections.  Even  if 
some  deputies  come  back  to  the  chamber 
and  others  stay  away,  the  essential  unity 
of  them  all  will  not  be  impaired. 

It  is  true  that  one  of  the  sections  is 
called  republican.  But  this  section  threat- 
ens the  established  order  only  in  its  motto : 
"Italia  senza  Vittorio  Emmanuele."  Their 
republicanism  is  purely  traditional,  dating 
from  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi;  they  are 
numerically  insignificant ;  and  their  objec- 
tion to  the  monarch  is,  if  the  truth  be 
known,  confined  to  the  person  of  his  pres- 
ent majesty,  whom  they  consider  to  be  too 
modest — or  too  weak. 

For  the  rest,  the  Communists  are  ipso 
facto  anti-constitutionalists  and  polled  well 
at  the  last  election.  But  they  do  not  con- 
stitute a  serious  danger  and  have  been 
sedulously  kept  outside  the  opposition,  in 
spite  of  two  attempts  to  obtain  admission. 

Mussolini  and  the  Opposition 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  situation  has  been  the  fact  that  Musso- 
lini's first  moves  in  the  direction  of  a  re- 
turn to  normal  conditions  were  greeted  by 
the  Opposition  with  suspicion  and  open 
disbelief.  Incensed  by  this  attitude,  Mus- 
solini declared  that  all  efforts  at  concilia- 
tion had  failed. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
he  was  too  precipitate  in  this  conclusion. 
Utterly  detested  though  the  Fascist  regime 
is  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Italian 
people,  there  were  still  many  who  agreed 
with  the  leaders  of  the  unofficial  Opposi- 
tion (Signori  Giolitti,  Orlando,  and  Salan- 
dra) that  too  sudden  a  transition  would 
be  calamitous.  And  the  great  virtue  of 
the  conciliation  policy  was  that  it  left  the 
way  open  for  a  transition  ministry  during 
whose  tenure  of  power  Signor  Mussolini 
could  have  lived  as  an  Italian  citizen,  and 
even  as  a  Deputy,  and  Fascismo  could  have 
continued  as  a  political  party,  with  some 
prospect  of  eventually  coming  back  with 
all  the  eclat  of  the  material  good  they  have 
wrought  for  the  country  plus  the  moral 
eclat  of  men  who  have  known  how  to  be 
moderate. 
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The  Triumph  of  the  Fascismo 

For  the  time  being  Mussolini  has  suc- 
ceeded in  vanquishing  all  his  opponents. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  conciliation  has  indefinitely  de- 
layed this  peaceful  solution  of  the  political 
troubles  of  Italy.  Nothing  for  the  mo- 
ment remains  but  a  stark  contrast  between 
Fascismo  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
perhaps  Mussolini  has  bought  a  temporary 
continuance  of  unfettered  despotism  at 
the  risk  of  eventual  total  extinction;  for 
while  it  may  be  possible  to  renew  in  the 
Black  Shirts  the  cheers  of  1922  and  to 
restore  the  language  and  the  measures  of 
1922,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  recap- 
ture the  consent  of  the  country,  which  was 
the  real  reason  for  the  success  of  1922. 

It  may  well  be  that  by  his  return  to  the 
ways  of  revolution  Mussolini  has  en- 
dangered his  own  best  chance  of  political 
survival.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  when 
the  crash  will  come.  The  capacity  of  the 
Italian  people  to  submit  to  a  despotism 
is  almost  unlimited.  Deprived  of  their 
power  to  talk,  to  meet,  and  to  write,  they 
are  faced  with  a  situation  which  would  tax 
the  ingenuity  of  a  people  far  less  de- 
pendent upon  these  mediums  for  generat- 
ing enthusiasm.  But  their  patience  is  not 
inexhaustible  and  the  resentment  of  the 
politicians  is  backed  by  the  steady  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  by  a  rising  ex- 
change and  is  favored  by  the  impossibility 
of  continuing  a  regime  of  repression  in- 
definitely at  high  tension. 

There  will  be  elections  this  year,  if  Sig- 
nor  Mussolini  holds  to  his  plan,  and  if 
those  elections  are  in  any  sense  free,  the 
Italian  people  will  have  the  chance  to 
say  how  they  like  being  treated,  to  use 
Signor  Giolitti's  words,  "as  though  they 
were  unworthy  of  liberty." 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
RUSSIA 

DUEING  the  last  twelve  months  im- 
portant economic  developments  have 
taken  place  in  Soviet  Eussia,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  leaders  of  the  country  have  been 
applying,  since  Lenin's  death,  the  new 
economic  policy  devised  in  1921  by  the 
dead  leader  of  Communism.     According 


to  the  Information  Service  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  this 
new  economic  policy  has  been  essentially 
an  attempt  to  establish  conditions  in  which 
a  system  of  State  capitalism  can  exist  side 
by  side  with  a  system  of  private  enter- 
prise. The  result  so  far  has  been  rather 
curious  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
interrelation  of  the  two  systems. 

Agricultural   and   Industrial   Production 

The  agricultural  production  of  the  coun- 
try is  now  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  peasants;  the  so-called  "Soviet 
estates"  contribute  very  little  to  the  total 
output.  The  peasants  hold  their  land  in 
what  amounts  to  undisputed  possession. 
The  output  of  their  cultivation  is  theirs, 
to  dispose  of  as  they  see  fit.  A  certain 
part  of  it  goes  toward  the  payment  of 
taxes.  There  is  not  a  uniform  system  of 
taxation,  some  of  the  taxes  being  collected 
in  kind  and  some  in  money.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  money  with  which  to  satisfy 
the  tax-collector,  the  peasant  has  to  place 
a  part  of  his  product  on  the  market.  He 
has  to  do  likewise  if  he  wants  to  have 
money  with  which  to  pay  for  the  manu- 
factured goods  and  other  articles  of  con- 
sumption that  he  requires. 

The  industrial  production  of  the  coun- 
try is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  government.  Less  than  one-twentieth 
of  the  total  industrial  output  is  in  the 
hands  of  private  capital,  operating  under 
a  system  of  leases  and  concessions.  This 
private  capital  controls  only  very  small 
enterprises.  All  the  large  enterprises  are 
in  the  hands  of  syndicates  or  "trusts," 
which  operate  as  State  agencies,  though 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  budgets.  These 
enterprises  have  to  sell  their  output  mostly 
to  the  peasants,  and  must  obtain  from  the 
latter  their  food  supply  and  some  of  the 
raw  materials  they  need. 

Thus,  so  far  as  the  basic  productive  ac- 
tivity of  the  country  is  concerned,  the 
spheres  of  the  two  systems  are  well  defined. 
State  capitalism  is  supreme  in  industry, 
while  private  enterprise  is  paramount  in 
agriculture.  It  is  in  the  system  of  distri- 
bution, which  effects  the  exchange  of 
products  between  the  rural  expanses  and 
the  industrial  centers,  that  the  two  systems 
come  to  a  clash. 

Under   the   new   economic   policy   this 
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system  of  distribution  consists  of  three 
categories  of  trading  agencies.  The  first 
is  the  State,  acting  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  various  governmental  depart- 
ments and  organizations.  The  second  con- 
sists of  co-operative  organizations,  which 
are  under  very  close  control  of  the  State. 
The  third  is  made  up  of  private  traders. 
All  three  of  these  categories  operate  in 
the  carrying  on  of  the  internal  trade  of  the 
country. 

Re-emergence  of  Trade 

This  re-emergence  of  trade,  which  was 
practically  non-existent  during  the  first 
period  of  Communism,  when  the  regime 
attempted  to  introduce  a  system  of  ex- 
clusively State  distribution,  has  been  the 
most  significant  manifestation  of  the  new 
economic  policy.  Some  of  the  more  far- 
seeing  of  the  Communist  leaders  realized 
its  importance  from  the  very  start.  Lenin, 
for  example,  almost  from  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  new  economic  policy 
and  until  his  illness  led  to  his  practical 
elimination  from  the  conduct  of  affairs  a 
full  half  year  prior  to  his  death,  constantly 
admonished  his  followers  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem. 

"We  must  learn  how  to  trade,"  he 
repeated  over  and  over  again  in  his  ad- 
dresses and  writings.  Otherwise,  he  pre- 
dicted, the  emergence  of  the  private  trader 
would  prove  to  be  as  much  of  a  danger  for 
the  NEP  as  the  uncompromising  attitude 
of  the  peasantry  had  proved  to  be  for  the 
strictly  communistic  stage  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  partcular 
phase  of  the  situation  actually  manifested 
itself.  And,  starting  with  the  end  of  1923, 
the  status  of  internal  trade,  as  regards  the 
relative  position  of  the  three  categories  of 
trading  agencies,  became  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  whole  economic  situation. 

While  permitting  private  enterprise  to 
engage  in  trade  under  the  new  economic 
policy,  the  Soviet  leaders  have  never  in- 
tended for  private  capital  to  assume  any- 
thing like  a  commanding  role  in  the  pro- 
cess. On  the  contrary,  they  permitted 
private  individuals  and  groups  to  carry 
on  trading  operations  merely  because  the 
trade  apparatus  of  the  country  had  been 
so  badly  disorganized  that  every  available 
means  had  to  be  utilized  to  set  it  in  opera- 


tion once  more.  It  was  intended  that 
gradually  the  whole  distribution  process 
would  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
State-controlled  co-operative  organiza- 
tions. The  trade  process  would  then  be 
under  what  Lenin  called  the  indirect  con- 
trol of  the  proletariat. 

Theoretically  the  proletariat — i.e.,  the 
Communist  Party — has  at  its  disposal  a 
number  of  powerful  means  for  putting  this 
program  into  effect.  It  controls  the 
government,  and  thus  has  discretionary 
legislative  powers.  It  controls  practically 
the  whole  industrial  output  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  in  its  hands  the  whole  credit 
machinery  of  the  country  through  the 
State  control  of  banking.  It  has  some 
trade  organizations  in  the  form  of  govern- 
mental bureaus  and  of  co-operatives.  With 
all  these  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  State, 
the  Communist  leaders  expected  that  the 
role  of  private  capital  in  the  internal  trade 
of  the  country  would  be  more  or  less 
limited  even  at  first,  and  would  gradually 
be  reduced  to  zero  through  sheer  inability 
to  compete  with  the  much  more  powerful 
State-controlled  organizations. 

Success   of   Private   Trading   Organizations 

Lenin  and  even  some  of  the  less  able 
leaders  had  foreseen  that  once  a  competi- 
tive market  is  created,  however  limited  in 
scope,  it  would  immediately  become  a  scene 
of  a  fierce  struggle  between  "Socialist  and 
private  capitalist  elements."  They  did  not 
foresee,  however,  how  rapidly  and  how 
powerfully  the  latter  would  come  to 
dominate  the  market. 

According  to  estimates  made  by  respon- 
sible Soviet  leaders,  private  capital  con- 
trolled by  the  beginning  of  1924  fully  80 
per  cent  of  the  retail  and  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  wholesale  trade  of  the  country.  Shut 
out  of  industry  by  the  relatively  greater 
risks  inherent  in  it  and  by  the  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  State  to  retain  the 
principal  branches  in  its  own  hands,  pri- 
vate capital  has  sought  a  field  of  applica- 
tion in  trade  and  has  succeeded  eminently. 

This  tremendous  preponderance  of  pri- 
vate trading  enterprises  over  the  bureau- 
cratic trading  organization  controlled  by 
the  State  has  been  due  to  a  large  number 
of  reasons,  Stalin,  the  powerful  secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party,  in  his  report  on 
the  Xlllth  Congress  of  the  Communist 
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Party,  says  that  the  situation  is  due  to 
"the  youth  and  inefficiency  of  the  State 
trading  and  co-operative  apparatus;  the 
wrong  policy  of  the  'trusts,'  which  abuse 
their  monopolistic  position  and  increase 
unduly  the  price  of  their  products;  the 
weakness  of  the  commissariat  of  internal 
trade,  which  regulates  trade  solely  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  government."  He 
gives  a  number  of  other  reasons,  among 
which  not  the  least  important  are  the  in- 
stability of  the  currency  and  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  credit  machinery. 

The  question  of  credit,  especially  in  the 
villages,  has  been  another  cause  of  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers. The  process  of  re-establishing  the 
banking  institutions  of  the  country  after 
the  introduction  of  the  new  economic 
policy  naturally  began  at  the  top,  with 
the  State  Bank  and  other  large  banking 
institutions.  But  the  need  for  credit  has 
been  getting  more  and  more  acute  in  the 
smaller  centers,  especially  in  the  villEiges. 
And  here  a  supply  appeared  to  fill  the 
demand. 

Usurers  have  sprung  up  in  the  village 
districts  with  the  rapidity  of  mushroom 
growth.  The  peasants  need  credit  for 
financing  some  of  their  operations,  such  as 
the  purchase  of  stock  implements,  etc.,  and 
the  usurer  is  there  to  supply  it — at  exorbi- 
tant rates  of  interest. 

Attack  on  Private  Capital 

This  is  the  situation  that  confronted 
the  Communist  leadership  last  spring, 
just  three  years  after  the  introduction  of 
the  new  economic  policy.  In  Stalin's  for- 
mulation of  it,  "the  merchant  and  the 
usurer  are  now  firmly  planted  between  the 
State  and  the  peasant."  It  was  this  situ- 
ation that  formed  the  center  of  discussion 
at  the  last  (the  Xlllth)  congress  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

The  resolutions  of  the  congress  were 
most  emphatic  in  calling  attention  to  the 
dangers  for  the  Communist  regime,  which 
are  inherent  in  a  further  growth  of  this 
situation.  The  decisions  of  the  congress 
indicated  an  important  new  departure  in 
the  application  of  the  new  economic 
policy. 

As  originally  applied,  the  NEP  per- 
mitted private  trade,  though  it  specifically 
neither  fostered  nor  opposed  it.     Under 


the  new  direction  given  it  at  the  congress, 
the  NEP  is  designed  now  to  wage  a 
fierce  struggle  against  the  development  of 
private  capital  in  both  trade  and  credit 
finance.  The  whole  machinery  of  the 
Soviet  regime  is  now  directed  toward 
fighting  private  trade  by  substituting  for 
it  trade  carried  on  by  State  and  co-oper- 
ative organizations.  At  the  same  time, 
attempts  are  being  made  to  establish  a 
system  of  small  credit  institutions  for  the 
villages,  though  so  far  only  very  small  ap- 
propriations have  been  made  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Problems  of  State  Finance 

The  financial  situation  in  the  country 
was  during  this  same  period  also  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. A  rigorous  reform  of  the  currency 
was  undertaken  and  carried  out  quite  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  essence  of  the  currency  reform  has 
been  the  introduction  of  a  new  currency 
backed  by  a  sufficient  reserve  of  precious 
metals  and  stable  foreign  currency.  The 
devaluated  old  currency  is  being  removed 
from  circulation,  by  its  demonetization 
and  exchange,  at  a  fixed  ratio,  for  the  new 
currency. 

While  the  reform  has  been  carried  out, 
the  future  fate  of  the  currency  is  depend- 
ent upon  a  number  of  circumstances. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  old  rouble, 
the  treasury  has  given  up  its  practice  of 
printing  unlimited  amounts  of  paper 
money  with  which  to  make  up  the  deficit 
in  the  State  budget.  But  the  budgetary 
deficits  still  continue,  in  spite  of  strenuous 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
increase  taxation  as  much  as  possible. 
These  deficits  have  so  far  been  made  up 
by  moderate  borrowings  from  the  State 
Bank;  by  the  issuing  of  internal  loans, 
and  other  means. 

The  loans  have  not  been  very  successful. 
So  far,  not  one  of  them  has  been  sub- 
scribed to  the  full  amount,  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  even  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  expedient  of  having  State  industrial 
enterprises  invest  a  fixed  percentage  of 
their  free  capital  in  government  securi- 
ties, which,  of  course,  is  merely  a  process 
of  putting  money  from  one  pocket  into 
another.  There  is  a  great  danger  for  the 
new  currency,  therefore,  in  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  treasury  on  account  of  the 
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budgetary  deficits.  It  would  be  the  end 
of  the  new  currency  if  the  government 
should  again  resort  to  a  practically  unlim- 
ited issue  of  paper  money  against  treasury 
certificates  for  the  purpose  of  making  up 
budgetary  deficits. 

Foreign  Trade  Situation 

Another  danger  which  confronts  the 
new  currency  is  the  foreign-trade  situa- 
tion. During  the  year  1923  Eussia  had  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  This  condi- 
tion was  achieved  by  drastic  reductions  of 
imports  and  by  the  exportation  of  con- 
siderable quantities  of  grain.  The  sur- 
plus, which  was  over  a  hundred  million 
gold  roubles,  has  been  one  of  the  impor- 
tant factors  in  making  possible  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  currency,  since  it  has  been 
used  as  a  part  of  the  metallic  cover.  More- 
over, the  existence  of  a  favorable  balance 
in  the  foreign  trade  has  made  it  easy  to 
maintain  the  exchange  value  of  the  "cher- 
vonetz,"  the  new  Eussian  currency. 

This  year  the  outlook  for  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  is  not  very  bright.  The 
decrease  in  the  agricultural  output  is  so 
great  that  the  exports  of  grain  during  the 
year  are  likely  to  be  very  much  smaller 
than  last  year.  This  fact  will  have  un- 
favorable effects  both  on  the  budget  and 
on  the  foreign  trade.  However,  the  Soviet 
Government  insists  on  retaining  in  its 
hands  a  complete  control  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country,  organized  into  a 
State  monopoly,  and  this  may  give  it  some 
chance  for  manipulating  the  chervonetz 
exchange. 

A  rigid  control  of  the  foreign  trade 
monopoly  and  a  struggle  against  private 
capital  in  the  internal  trade  of  the  coun- 
try constitute  the  keynote  of  the  present- 
day  economic  policy  in  Soviet  Eussia. 

At  the  moment  the  latest  news  dis- 
patches indicate  the  continued  activities 
of  the  Bolshevists  to  regain  Bessarabia, 
now  incorporated  in  Eumania,  witness  the 
recent  constituted  Moldavian  Soviet  Ee- 
publie.  There  is  evidence  that  this  last 
is  a  step  toward  winning  support  through- 
out the  Balkans.  This  Eepublic  estab- 
lishes a  new  front  on  the  southwest  con- 
fines of  the  Soviet  Union  very  close  to  the 
lost  territory  of  Bessarabia.  Eussian  com- 
munism is  face  to  face  with  state  nation- 
alism. This,  however,  is  a  political  aspect 
of  the  problem. 


IMPORTANT  INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 

(December  16,  1924-January  15,  1925) 

December  16 — President  Coolidge  an- 
nounces that  he  is  opposed  to 
competitive  naval  armament. 
A  Communist  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  is  formally  ex- 
cluded from  the  Labor  Party  at 
a  meeting  presided  over  by  Eam- 
say  MacDonald. 

December  17 — Herr  Streseman,  Foreign 
Minister  of  Germany,  declines 
President  Ebert's  invitation  to 
form  a  new  cabinet. 

December  18 — Mr.  Baldwin  unfolds  the 
economic  policy  of  the  new  Brit- 
ish Government,  dealing  with  the 
relief  and  safeguarding  of  indus- 
try. 
Secretary  of  States  Hughes,  depart- 
ing from  precedent,  expresses  his 
satisfaction  at  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Matsudaira  as  Ambassador 
from  Japan  to  the  United  States. 
Lord  Curzon  announces  that  the 
bridgehead  at  Cologne  will  prob- 
ably not  be  evacuated  on  Jan- 
uary 10. 
Finland  signs  the  Geneva  protocol, 
being  the  seventeenth  to  adhere. 

December  19 — Stating  that  the  disturb- 
ances in  Albania  were  organized 
in  Jugoslavia,  the  Albanian 
Prime  Minister  appeals  to  the 
League  of  Nations  for  interven- 
tion. 

December  20 — Mussolini,  Premier  of  Italy, 
notifies  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
that  he  will  introduce  in  Janu- 
ary a  bill  to  modify  the  electoral 
law  of  December,  1923. 

December  21 — Head  of  the  Jugoslav  lega- 
tion in  Paris  charges  the  Bol- 
sheviks with  fomenting  the 
trouble  in  Albania. 

December  27 — The  Conference  of  Ambas- 
sadors, meeting  in  Paris,  unani- 
mously decide  to  declare  that 
the  evacuation  of  the  Cologne 
bridgehead  on  January  10  will 
be  impossible,  owing  to  the  de- 
fault of  Germany  in  meeting  her 
part  of  the  agreement. 
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December  31 — M.  Clementel,  whose  atti- 
tude toward  interallied  debts  has 
roused  much  criticism  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States, 
explains  his  position  to  English 
and  American  journalists. 
The  Italian  Fascist  Government 
suppresses  all  opposition  news- 
papers. 

January  3 — Signor  Mussolini,  in  a  speech 
to  the  Italian  Parliament,  as- 
sumes full  responsibility  for  the 
deeds  of  Fascism. 

January  5 — The  note  of  the  Allied  am- 
bassadors on  the  postponement 
of  the  evacuation  of  Cologne  is 
delivered  to  Germany. 

January  6 — The  League  of  Nations  pub- 
lishes the  denial  by  Jugoslavia  of 
the  charges  made  by  former  Pre- 
mier of  Albania. 


January  7 — Mussolini  forms  a  new  cabi- 
net,   in   which   neither   Liberals 
nor  Democrats  are  included. 
The  Conference  of  the  Allied  Fi- 
nance Ministers  opens  in  Paris. 

January  11 — It  is  announced  from  the 
White  House  that  Secretary 
Hughes  will  leave  the  cabinet  on 
March  4,  and  that  Frank  B.  Kel- 
logg, Ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ian,  will  succeed  him  as  Secretary 
of  State. 

January  13 — Alanson  B.  Houghton,  Am- 
bassador to  Germany,  is  named 
by  President  Coolidge  as  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Kellogg. 

January  15 — Dr.  Hans  Luther  accepts  ap- 
pointment as  Chancellor  of  Ger- 
many and  forms  a  "Cabinet 
above  parties." 


OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY* 

By   RICHARD  WASHBURN   CHILD 
Author,  United  States   Ambassador  to  Italy  1921-24 


EVEN  at  solemn  European  confer- 
ences, where  supposed  prizes  of  di- 
plomacy are  at  stake,  moments  come  when 
some  delegate  in  an  informal  atmosphere 
takes  the  screens  of  discretion  from  truth. 

Said  one  of  them  to  me  on  such  an  oc- 
casion :  "If  I  may  express  myself  with  your 
American  forcefulness,  Europe  and  your 
own  country  have  suffered  less  from  any 
hard-boiled  reluctance  in  your  foreign  af- 
fairs than  from  those  who  counsel  various 
forms  of  soft-boiled  foreign  policy." 

Even  if  close  contacts  with  our  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  might  prejudice  a 
diplomatic  officeholder,  voluntary  retire- 
ment from  an  ambassador's  post  gives  some 
measure  of  detachment  and  opens  the  way 
to  telling,  as  one  American  would  tell  an- 
other before  the  open  fire,  how  much  he 
had  seen  of  the  workings  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  how  much  is  gross  nonsense 
out  of  all  the  nonsense  we  have  heard 
about  it. 


*  Reprinted,  with  permission,  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  December  13,  1924. 
Copyright,  1924,  by  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company. 


I  assume  that  we  all  have  the  same 
point  of  view.  We  wish  to  preserve  our 
own  peace  and  contribute  to  any  working 
plan  to  preserve  universal  peace  that  is 
really  a  workable  plan.  Furthermore,  we 
all  wish  to  preserve  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  prevent  en- 
croachments on  those  interests,  whether 
they  concern  the  safety  of  Americans  or 
their  property  abroad  or  at  home.  To  the 
full  extent  of  our  power,  we  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  friendly  negotiation  and  peace- 
ful settlements  of  disputes,  provided  we 
do  not  become  unwelcome  meddlers  and 
busy-bodies  in  other  nations'  affairs.  "We 
have  every  wish  to  co-operate — all  of  us. 
The  first  piece  of  gross  nonsense,  there- 
fore— and  everyone  has  heard  it  from  those 
who  go  reckless  in  words — is  that  a  part 
of  us,  from  some  villainous  or  stupid  mo- 
tive, are  trying  each  day  to  avoid  fulfilling 
America's  duty  to  the  world.  Whenever  a 
group  arises  which  disagrees  with  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States,  repre- 
sented by  those  who  are  conducting  it  as 
they  have  been  instructed  to  conduct  it 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
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pie,  then  out  from  baffled  wrath  and  from 
those  whose  suggestions  are  not  taken  come 
streams  of  accusations  of  moral,  intellec- 
tual, or  emotional  delinquency.  Anyone 
with  diplomatic  or  foreign  experience  and 
without  any  political  partisanship  in  our 
foreign  affairs,  knows  well  enough  that 
flood  of  phrase-making  and  how  by  adding 
those  phrases  into  a  grand  total  the  sum  is 
exactly  the  double  zero  of  nonsense. 

The  European  diplomat  was  right;  our 
danger  and  the  danger  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  world  comes  from  those  who 
are  agitating  for  various  and  diverse  forms 
of  foreign  policy — soft-boiled. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  our 
present  foreign  policy  is  100  per  cent  wise 
and  perfect.  Any  administration,  no  mat- 
ter how  wise  it  may  be,  fails  to  seize  every 
last  advantage  or  to  foresee  every  emer- 
gency. In  my  own  corner  of  the  game  I 
can  see  now  that  I  made  mistakes,  some- 
times by  concessions  and  lack  of  persis- 
tence, sometimes  by  failure  to  concede  and 
to  conciliate.  I  learned  constantly  some- 
thing more,  as  time  went  on,  and  one  of 
the  things  I  learned  in  Europe  was  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  a  nation,  particularly 
our  nation,  does  not  consist  merely  of 
adopting  a  scheme  or  signing  a  paper,  as 
some  of  our  sentimentalists  .would  have 
us  believe. 

A  Ridiculous  Charge 

Foreign  policy,  first  of  all,  is  made  up  of 
active  international  dealings  of  great  va- 
riety, done  on  good  principle  and  on  the 
basis  of  sound  morals.  Therefore  the  first 
example  of  the  nonsense  spread  about  by 
those  who  have  some  new  scheme  or  in- 
ternational program  not  yet  accepted  is 
the  accusation  that  the  United  States,  be- 
cause it  has  not  adopted  the  scheme,  has 
no  foreign  policy.  If  anyone  doubts  the 
nonsense  of  this,  let  him  go  to  Downing 
Street,  where  British  foreign  policy  is  con- 
ducted. The  British,  for  instance,  are 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations;  but 
the  moment  you  went  to  the  British  For- 
eign Office  and  stuck  your  nose  inside  the 
door  you  would  know  that  the  League  of 
Nations  is  not  the  whole  of  British  for- 
eign policy,  that  it  occupies  even  at  the 
best  but  a  small  fraction  of  time  and  in- 
terest in  the  great  press  of  business  of 
British  foreign  policy.    If  you  went  to  the 


Quai  d'Orsay,  in  Paris,  and  took  a  second 
look,  you  would  see  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions was  not  all  or  half  or  a  quarter  of 
French  foreign  policy. 

If  you  go  to  Europe  and  browse  around 
in  the  capitals  and  read  the  newspapers 
and  go  out  to  dinner  with  the  distin- 
guished and  the  humble,  you  will  hear  and 
see  less  of  the  League  than  you  will  see 
and  hear  among  agitators  in  the  United 
States.  You  will  hear  a  great  deal  about 
other  phases  of  foreign  policy  of  other  na- 
tions— you  will  hear  of  Italy's  treaty  with 
this  country,  of  England's  Russian  policy, 
of  French  policy  and  occupation  of  the 
Euhr,  of  the  Dawes  Commission  plan,  of 
conferences,  of  reciprocal  arrangements  as 
to  trade,  travel,  usages,  and  all  that  weaves 
one  nation's  life  into  that  of  another. 

The  conduct  of  such  business,  nation 
with  nation,  and  the  principles  on  which 
this  business  is  done  constitute  foreign 
policy.  No  single  plan  or  program,  no 
scheme  or  proposal,  no  experiment  or 
Utopia,  no  matter  how  inspired  or  blessed 
by  good  will,  or  even  by  practical  sense, 
has  displaced  the  usual  old-fashioned  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs — the  international 
business  of  the  world,  the  relations  of  one 
nation  with  another.  Who  would  say  that 
the  British  would  have  no  foreign  policy 
were  it  not  for  the  League  of  Nations? 
Who  would  say  that  if  it  were  not  for 
membership  in  the  League  the  French 
Foreign  Office  would  close  its  doors? 
These  questions  show  how  ridiculous  it 
is  to  say  that  the  United  States  has  no 
foreign  policy.  One  might  as  well  say  of 
a  restaurant  that  served  no  huckleberry 
pie  that  it  had  no  food. 

As  time  has  gone  on,  this  talk  about  a 
lack  of  foreign  policy  and  about  isolation 
has  grown  increasingly  vehement  and  silly. 
I  have  waited  until  after  a  national  elec- 
tion to  show  how  silly  such  phrases  are, 
because  I  desired  to  avoid  the  phrase  of 
"partisan  politics"  so  often  directed  at 
those  who  express  the  will  of  the  majority 
by  those  who  have  met  opposition  in  the 
presentation  of  some  minority  plan.  I 
agree  with  them  that  there  should  be  no 
petty  partisanship  in  our  foreign  policy, 
though  I  cannot  see  why  the  determina- 
tion of  vital  questions  in  our  foreign  policy 
should  not  rest  upon  the  well-educated  ver- 
dict which  often  may  only  be  reached  after 
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sincere  intense  partisanship,  just  as  the 
verdict  against  the  League  was  accom- 
plished. 

The  Strength  of  Our  Position 

But  if  I  have  any  political  partisanship, 
certainly  it  is  not  of  the  kind  that  masks 
itself  under  religion  and  righteousness  in 
order  to  undermine  the  reputation  and 
efficiency  of  my  country's  foreign  policy; 
if  I  set  forth  anything  here  that  may  be 
called  partisan,  I  trust  it  will  be  founded 
upon  facts,  upon  the  realities  of  a  world  as 
it  is,  and  not  upon  fads — upon  plans  that 
are  based  only  in  an  imaginary  world  as 
we  might  wish  it  to  be.  I  will  try  to  con- 
fine my  example  to  those  matters  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  with  which  I  have 
had  intimate  contact.  I  will  try  to  show 
that  among  all  America's  moral  obliga- 
tions, one  of  the  first  is  to  be  intelligent, 
and  that  intelligence  and  achievement 
have  taken  us  much  further  toward  ful- 
fillment of  our  duty  to  the  world  than 
merely  running  after  phrase-makers  and 
impractical  idealists  until  our  tongues 
hung  out. 

Long  before  the  Armistice  was  signed 
I  made  speeches  and  wrote  articles  sug- 
gesting that  the  United  States  might  stay 
away  from  the  Peace  Conference  when 
that  conference  took  place.  Habit — think- 
ing of  mankind  was  all  against  that  idea. 
Whoever  heard  of  a  war  when  any  victo- 
rious nation  in  it  failed  to  come  to  a  peace 
table?  Nevertheless,  in  June,  1918,  I 
urged  my  idea  upon  some  of  the  advisers 
of  President  Wilson.  I  received  some  sym- 
pathy from  the  friends  of  a  man  who  had 
kept  us  out  of  the  war,  and  had  given  as 
one  reason  that  it  was  our  duty  to  keep 
at  least  one  powerful  nation  in  the  posi- 
tion of  detachment,  so  that  the  war-ridden 
world  could  turn  to  that  nation  for  un- 
prejudiced guidance.  Wilson,  having  ap- 
parently lost  that  position  of  arbiter  when 
we  made  a  belated  entry  into  the  conflict, 
had  an  opportunity  to  regain  it  by  staying 
away  from  Paris. 

In  June,  1918,  I  said  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Foreign  Eelations  in  New  York : 

Our  greatest  usefulness  to  the  world  will 
be  in  the  service  we  may  render  as  a  judge 
when  we  are  asked  for  that  service.  It  is 
folly  to  throw  that  position  away  by  becom- 
ing a  party  to  the  suit.    It  is  not  necessary 


to  attend  a  peace  conference  to  make  known 
our  views  or  even  to  protect  ourselves,  and 
our  power  of  moral  persuasion  will  be  much 
greater  rather  than  less  if  we  keep  free  from 
the  intrigue  and  conflicts  which  are  foreign 
to  our  interest  until  we  are  asked  for  our 
good  offices  in  adjusting  these  disputes. 

The  moment  our  delegates  appear  in  the 
position  of  offering  suggestions  or  of  forcing 
our  moral  views  upon  others  they  may  de- 
pend upon  meeting  counter  proposals  that 
we  enter  unnecessary  embarrassing  entangle- 
ments. These  counter  proposals  will  either 
be  fi'amed  so  that  we  cannot  accept  them, 
and  therefore  appear  as  unwilling  to  accept 
responsibility,  or  they  will  be  framed  to  lead 
us  into  the  snarl  of  European  politics,  so 
that  we  may  be  the  cat's-paw  for  one  nation 
to  use  against  another  in  selfish  and  sordid 
causes. 

I  had  the  painful  experience  in  Paris 
during  the  Peace  Conference  of  watching 
the  fulfillment  of  my  fears  and  the  tragedy 
of  lost  opportunity.  Out  of  that  whirlpool 
of  intrigue  came  a  broken  man.  Out  of 
it  came  a  treaty  of  peace  which  future  gen- 
erations may  say  was  a  betrayal  of  armis- 
tice unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
So  far  as  protection  of  our  interest  was 
concerned,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out 
that  our  State  Department  has  been  busy 
ever  since  reminding  other  foreign  offices 
that  our  association  in  the  war  gave  us 
certain  rights  which  we  will  claim. 

So  far  as  wisdom  of  settlement  is  con- 
cerned, the  result  was  principally  an  ad- 
justment of  indemnity  so  unworkable  that 
its  constant  revision  has  ever  since  occu- 
pied and  disturbed  every  government  and 
kept  armies  of  occupation  moving  back- 
ward and  forward  and  maintained  a  run- 
ning sore  of  economic  disturbance  vexing 
conquerors  and  vanquished  alike.  Sec- 
ondly, it  was  a  Balkanization  of  European 
States,  which  has  erected  a  new  European 
diplomacy  no  less  fretful,  no  less  danger- 
ous, no  less  freighted  with  racial  animosi- 
ties than  the  old.  Thirdly,  it  was  the 
source  of  false  hopes,  based  on  the  glow  of 
prospectus  and  faith  in  high  principles, 
but  now  so  baffled  by  the  failure  to  provide 
foundation  that  the  saddest  experience  I 
had  in  Europe  was  to  find  everywhere 
cynicism  and  distrust  of  all  new  sug- 
gestions. 

After  all,  as  Mussolini  says  repeatedly, 
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"The  want  of  the  world  is  not  for  plans 
and  programs  and  policies,  but  for  daily 
action  and  constancy  in  getting  things 
done."  We  all  may  have  a  tender  regard 
for  the  goodness  of  intention  and  warmth 
of  heart  of  those  who  seek  short  cuts  to 
guarantee  peace  or  design  new  institu- 
tions for  international  co-operation ;  but  in 
the  meantime  the  realities  of  international 
relationship  face  our  State  Department, 
and  it  is  actual  performance  according  to 
principles  and  not  mere  prospectus  which 
makes  a  foreign  policy.  On  that  basis 
rather  than  by  the  test  of  phrase-making 
our  foreign  policy  under  Hughes  has  been 
the  most  vigorous  and  has  achieved  more 
than  any  other  in  the  memory  of  living 
Americans. 

When  the  Disarmament  Conference  was 
called  by  Harding  in  Washington,  I  had 
already  gone  to  my  post  in  Europe;  but 
through  my  contact  and  talks  with  the 
President  I  knew  what  was  in  the  mind  of 
the  Administration  as  to  that  conference. 
I  found  two  opinions  among  the  statesmen 
and  people  in  Europe.  One  was  that  the 
United  States  called  the  conference  from 
selfish  motives  in  order  to  put  something 
over ;  and  the  other  opinion  was  that  a  set 
of  impractical  idealists  had  forced  the 
President  to  hold  a  conference  and  present 
to  the  Old  World  a  moral  preachment  and 
another  set  of  false  hopes,  probably 
doomed  to  be  rejected  if  fortune  was  good 
or  to  be  accepted  if  destiny  had  decreed 
another  excursion  conducted  by  American 
dreamers  up  a  blind  alley.  Secretly,  for- 
eign governments  and  foreign  thought  re- 
garded this  American  leadership  with 
alarm. 

Two  Constructive  Achievements 

A  shrewd  statesman  of  the  newer  school, 
who  has  conducted  a  small  European 
power  through  the  troubled  waters  left  by 
the  Peace  Conference,  said  to  me: 

I  assure  you,  nothing  will  happen.  Those 
who  are  innocent  as  to  the  true  workings 
of  international  conferences  do  not  realize, 
as  those  of  us  who  have  had  experience 
realize,  that  conferences  are  merely  show 
windows.  What  is  vital  is  never  decided  in 
the  open  at  conferences,  and  nothing  is  easier 
to  break  than  a  conference.  One  great  Euro- 
pean power,  as  you  know,  has  developed  the 
utmost  skill  in  strangling  conferences.  It 
never  can  be  made  to  appear  in  the  show 


window  with  its  hand  on  the  throat  of  the 
conference,  but  it  has  developed  the  perfect 
technic  of  throwing  doubt,  despair,  suspicion, 
and  weariness  into  an  assembly  of  nations, 
and  yet  appear  all  the  time  as  ardently  de- 
siring the  success  of  the  enterprise.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  defeat  these  tactics ;  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  definite  demand  for 
action,  and  the  very  moment  the  conference 
is  opened  to  hit  everyone  square  on  the  nose 
with  that  demand. 

Hughes  did  exactly  that ;  he  did  it  when 
the  average  statesman  was  convinced  fully 
in  his  secret  heart  that  the  conference  at 
Washington  would  be  a  harmless  feast  of 
discussion,  yielding  no  particular  nourish- 
ment and  no  dangerous  indigestion.  There 
were  forces  of  other  kinds  present  to  give 
out  suggestions  as  to  disarmament,  but 
nothing  ever  surprised  European  diplo- 
macy more  than  the  Hughes  declaration 
delivered  at  the  outset  and  in  effect  re- 
quiring the  conferees  to  sign  on  or  say  no. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  two  post-war 
steps  of  practical  idealism,  the  two  im- 
portant examples  of  international  co-oper- 
ation weighed  in  terms  of  results  and  not 
in  terms  of  talk,  have  not  come  from  the 
leadership  of  the  League  or  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  League,  or  from  the  foreign 
policy  of  any  other  power,  but  from  the 
United  States.  The  first  was  the  Wash- 
ington Disarmament  Conference,  the  sec- 
ond was  the  adoption  of  the  Dawes  plan 
and  the  refinancing  of  Germany. 

In  each  case,  as  my  neighbor  the  farmer 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  speaking  of  our 
foreign  policy,  it  was  shown  that  "the 
show  counts  for  more  than  the  billboard 
pictures.''  In  each  case,  as  another  man 
has  said,  "We  did  not  attempt  to  teach 
vegetarianism  to  tigers  by  a  correspon- 
dence course." 

As  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  Dawes 
plan,  there  are  innocent  and  guillible  per- 
sons who  will  be  taken  in  by  those  who 
say  that  America  should  have  taken  the 
step  officially.  Nothing  could  be  more 
amusing  to  those  who  know,  as  I  do  by 
close  experience  with  conferences  and  for- 
eign offices,  business  men,  common  people, 
and  diplomats  in  Europe,  that  the  whole 
hope  of  success  in  straightening  out  the 
reparations  question  depended  on  taking 
that  question  as  far  as  possible  out  of 
politics. 
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Issues  Removed  from  Politics 

I  had  not  been  an  ambassador  a  year 
before  I  was  writing  to  President  Harding 
and  to  Secretary  Hughes  that  the  great 
obstacle  to  settlement  was  in  the  fact  that 
premiers  and  foreign  ministers,  delegates 
to  conferences,  and  diplomats  were  all 
looking  over  their  shoulders  at  their  own 
parliaments;  that  so  long  as  reparations, 
collections,  and  occupation  remained  po- 
litical questions  in  political  hands,  nothing 
could  be  done.  It  was  so  dangerous  a  sub- 
ject to  politicians  that  even  the  League 
never  blinked  an  eyelash  at  moving  armies 
in  the  Euhr.  I  was  certain  that  no  gov- 
ernments could  make  loans  to  Germany, 
that  no  single  group  of  national  bankers 
could  do  it.  Any  clear  thinking  would 
show  that  only  where  a  security  could  be 
issued  which  would  sell  to  men  and  wo- 
men on  the  streets  of  several  countries  was 
any  settlement  in  sight.  And  there  was 
no  chance  of  arriving  at  this  business  so- 
lution in  the  atmosphere  of  politics,  where 
every  official  was  affected  by  the  attacks  in 
his  own  parliament,  chamber,  or  congress. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  American 
Government,  after  nearly  three  years  of 
planning  and  waiting,  in  taking  the  set- 
tlement out  of  politics  and  putting  it,  as 
far  as  possible,  into  the  hands  of  business 
men,  was  a  tremendous  achievement  of 
diplomacy.  The  critics  who  say  that  we 
should  have  insisted  on  taking  official  ac- 
tion are  merely  saying  that  we  should  have 
insisted  on  dragging  the  settlement  deeper 
into  politics,  backward  not  forward.  We 
had  spent  tedious  years  in  raising  it  as  far 
as  possible  out  of  that  mud.  Those  who 
now  complain  that  we  did  not  jump  into 
that  wallow  from  which  we  were  trying 
in  all  good  conscience  to  extricate  our 
sorely-troubled  friends  appear  to  me  as 
somewhat  green  in  practical  international 
affairs. 

I  only  know  that  when  I  found  Owen 
D.  Young  in  Paris  on  my  way  back  to  the 
United  States,  and  realized  that  a  man 
whose  ability  as  a  conciliator  and  whose 
resourcefulness  are  not  exceeded  in  any 
man  I  ever  knew  was  there  on  European 
soil,  before  my  eyes,  representing  the  de- 
sire of  America  to  help,  and  had  come  free 
of  all  political  tags  and  ties,  I  threw  up 
my  arms  in  celebration.  Dawes,  Young, 
and  Robinson  represented  the  non-political 


influence  and  power,  without  which  I  had 
learned  the  old  sores  of  reparations  and 
occupation  would  never  be  healed.  Hughes 
had  won  a  long,  hard,  quiet  game,  played 
straight  through  the  petty  clamor  of  those 
who  were  babbling  that  he  had  isolated 
America — by  those  who  once  having  been 
drunk  on  phrases  demanded  phrases  as 
sots  demand  their  liquor,  who  even  now 
prefer  to  have  America  beat  herself  on  the 
chest  rather  than  to  have  her  intelligent 
and  to  have  her  get  results.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  the  United  States  in  maintain- 
ing peace  and  as  a  friendly  conciliator  is 
to  be  found  in  Europe  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  people  of  our  own  country.  During 
my  three  seasons  in  Eome,  few  weeks  went 
by  when  I  did  not  talk  with  a  fellow  diplo- 
mat of  some  smaller  European  nation  or 
of  some  South  American  republic  on  the 
subject  of  the  services  we  were  rendering 
or  would  be  requested  to  render  as  a 
friendly  arbitrator. 

What  the  Far  East  Wondered 

I  believe  there  is  no  indiscretion  in  say- 
ing that  I  was  consulted  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  an  American  arbitrator 
in  the  Memel  dispute  long  before  the 
League  of  Nations  set  forth  this  European 
arbitration  in  its  show  window.  I  was 
asked  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  Amer- 
ican— Mr.  Norman  Davis,  who  later  be- 
came the  successful  representative  in  the 
settlement  of  this  dispute.  At  the  Genoa 
Conference  more  than  one  proposal  was 
made  to  me  that  important  arbitrations 
should  be  undertaken  by  America  or  her 
representative. 

One  evening  when  my  friend,  the 
learned,  wise  old  minister  of  Siam  at 
Rome,  was  dining  with  me,  he  turned  to 
me  with  his  dry,  Oriental  smile  and  said, 
"We  are  wondering  in  the  Far  East 
whether  the  United  States  could  have 
brought  Japan  and  China  to  a  full  settle- 
ment of  the  Shan-tung  and  other  questions 
at  Washington  if  the  United  States  had 
not  maintained  her  detachment  from  the 
pooling  and  intrigue  of  international 
bodies." 

Far  away,  across  the  world  from  his 
hemisphere  and  mine,  the  minister  of  one 
of  two  South  American  republics  that  have 
suffered    from    an    ancient    dispute — the 
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Tacna-Arica  controversy  between  Chile 
and  Peru — came  to  me,  telling  me  of  the 
plan  to  have  this  settled  by  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  expressing  his  deep  anxiety  that  some- 
thing might  take  the  settlement  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  United  States. 

At  a  court  reception  in  Rome  the  min- 
isters of  our  sister  republics  in  the  Amer- 
ican continents  discussed  with  me  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  in  Chile,  the  share 
of  unselfish  leadership  toward  peace  and 
away  from  suspicion  undertaken  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  treaty  to  preserve 
peace  in  the  Americas  signed  by  sixteen 
American  States. 

I  grew  accustomed  to  the  passage  into 
or  through  Europe  of  American  advisers 
and  American  relief  executives.  I  grew 
accustomed  to  proposals  that  America 
should  almost  single-handed  relieve  Rus- 
sia, relieve  the  Near  East,  relieve  Greece, 
relieve  here  and  relieve  there.  I  received 
in  my  quarters  at  the  Lausanne  Confer- 
ence delegations  of  Americans  who,  in 
spite  of  what  has  been  said  by  irresponsi- 
ble agitators  since,  asked  me  if  I  consid- 
ered it  appropriate  for  them  to  send  cables 
thanking  the  President  for  what  I  had 
done  at  Lausanne  for  the  American  cause. 
After  my  statement  on  the  American 
question  before  the  Lausanne  Conference, 
the  one  clear  position  taken  by  any  dele- 
gate, I  received  a  letter  from  the  only 
American  representative  of  the  Armenian 
societies,  complaining  that  other  nations 
had  let  the  Armenian  cause  down,  but  as- 
serting that,  representing  the  United 
States,  I  had  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

I  met,  in  Europe,  Mexican  diplomats 
who  spoke  of  the  new  clarity  and  friend- 
liness of  our  Mexican  policy.  "It  is  some- 
thing we  can  understand,"  said  they.  I 
saw  representatives  of  Cuba  who  talked 
about  the  work  of  Crowder  in  Havana  and 
the  new  opportunities  for  refinancing 
Cuba.  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  had 
avoided  war  by  an  arbitral  award  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court.  The 
five  Central  American  countries  were  hold- 
ing a  conference  in  Washington,  out  of 
which  came  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity 
providing  for  limitations  of  armaments, 
for  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  and  nine 
other  conventions  of  mutual  interest.  I 
heard  at  diplomatic  dinners  in  Europe  of 


the  successful  offer  of  good  offices  by  the 
United  States  when  we  invited  the  presi- 
dents of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salva- 
dor to  a  conference  in  August,  1922,  and 
averted  a  war.  In  the  files  of  my  embassy 
there  were  records  of  more  than  fifty  new 
international  agreements  made  by  my 
country. 

The  Ignorance  of  the  Learned 

Naturally  enough,  I  drew  from  these  ex- 
periences considerable  pride.  I  received 
the  impression  that,  in  terms  of  practical 
finished  jobs,  the  United  States  single- 
handed  had  even  a  better  actual  record  as 
a  peacemaker  on  her  own  behalf,  and  on 
behalf  of  other  nations,  than  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  had  side-stepped  the  Ruhr 
and  backed  out  of  the  Corfu  dispute.  I 
had  counted  over  on  my  fingers — first,  the 
one  great  step  toward  world  disarmament ; 
second,  the  one  great  step  toward  cutting 
the  economic  and  political  tangle  of  Eu- 
rope; third,  the  contribution  of  America 
of  four  or  five  billion  dollars  in  relief  goods 
and  relief  loans;  fourth,  the  making  of 
more  international  agreements  for  our- 
selves and  for  others  than  one  nation  usu- 
ally makes  in  half  a  century,  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  arbitration  and  good  offices  in 
instance  after  instance  because  we  have 
the  power  inherent  in  our  detachment; 
fifth,  the  final  establishment  of  the  United 
States  open-door  policy  in  the  Far  East, 
and  its  extension  on  behalf  of  square  deal- 
ing and  prevention  of  exploitation  to  the 
Near  East  and  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
a  step  with  which  I  myself  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  associated. 

And  then  I  came  back  to  the  United 
States  and  heard  certain  professors  and 
preachers,  certain  college  presidents,  and 
certain  ex-officeholders,  certain  political 
candidates  and  certain  foreign  propagan- 
dists telling  the  good  people  of  my  coun- 
try that  the  United  States  is  isolated.  I 
came  back  to  a  State  Department  doing 
the  largest  humane  active-accomplishment 
business  of  any  international  agency,  sin- 
gle or  co-operative,  and  I  learned  from 
some  woebegone  voices  that  the  United 
States  had  no  foreign  policy. 

Of  course,  I  know  exactly  what  is  meant 
by  "isolation"  and  by  "lack  of  foreign 
policy."  Those  who  use  these  phrases 
mean  that  we  do  not  belong  to  the  League 
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of  Nations,  and  that  while  we  do  not  be- 
long to  the  League  of  Nations  they  will 
keep  their  eyes  tightly  closed  to  anything 
we  have  done  or  will  do  for  peace  and  in- 
ternational good  will,  even  if  it  amounts 
to  more  than  all  the  efforts  of  the  League 
itself;  and,  of  course,  I  know  exactly  what 
the  so-called  radicals  mean  when  they  say 
we  are  imperialistic.  They  mean  that  on 
the  one  hand  they  wish  us  to  recognize 
Bolshevik  Eussia  so  that  more  American 
capital  can  flow  into  the  relief  and  repair 
and  development  of  Russia,  but  that  on  the 
other  hand  whenever  American  capital 
flows  into  South  America  or  the  Near 
East,  hungry  and  desirous  for  that  capital, 
then  we  are  engaging  in  imperialistic  ex- 
ploitation. 

Exploiters  and  Exploited 

I  have  learned  something  of  the  mean- 
ing of  that  phrase  "imperialistic  exploita- 
tion" from  various  corners  of  the  world. 
If,  during  the  time  of  America's  own  de- 
velopment, when  we  successfully  sought 
British  capital  for  co-operation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  West,  our  mines,  ranches, 
and  farms,  we  had  suddenly  thrown  our- 
selves on  our  backs  and  wailed  to  the 
skies  that  we  were  being  exploited  by  the 
British,  we  would  have  been  in  the  same 
position  assumed  by  certain  groups  in 
China  and  Korea,  the  Philippines,  South 
America,  and  Mexico  who  wail  about  for- 
eign exploitation. 

When  I  was  in  China  a  few  years  ago  a 
prominent  Chinese  of  the  bright-boy- 
statesman  school  spent  an  evening  telling 
me  of  the  wickedness  of  Japanese  exploita- 
tion of  China ;  but  later  on  I  met  the  same 
man  in  Tokyo  endeavoring  to  induce  in- 
vestors to  buy  some  of  the  most  important 
iron  mines  of  China.  Usually  I  have  found 
that  the  loudest  cries  of  exploitation  of 
weaker  peoples  rise  from  the  throats  of 
those  who  wish  to  clear  the  way  for  a 
monopoly  of  exploitation  carried  on  for 
their  own  account. 

Imperialism  in  the  sense  of  territorial 
expansion  has  proved  a  bad  business.  The 
expense  of  administration,  particularly 
since  the  doctrine  of  self-determination 
has  given  peoples  not  yet  fit  to  govern 
themselves  an  ambition  to  be  let  alone  so 
that  they  may  kill  one  another,  far  ex- 
ceeds the  income.    That  kind  of  imperial- 


ism no  longer  stands  an  auditing  of  the 
books,  and  even  if  the  United  States  had 
the  slightest  inclination  toward  it,  good 
sense  would  run  a  blue  pencil  through  it. 
In  these  times  mere  auditing  shows  that  it 
does  not  pay. 

What  is  left  for  us,  according  to  the 
radical  critics  of  our  foreign  policy,  is  for 
us  to  forbid  American  capital  or  enter- 
prise to  go  to  backward  or  less  developed 
countries  at  all.  These  critics  wish  us  to 
say  to  Americans,  "If  you  co-operate  with 
other  weaker  peoples  in  the  march  of  civi- 
lization and  the  development  of  the  world, 
God  help  you,  because  we  won't."  That 
would  satisfy  those  who  say  that  our  for- 
eign policy  is  imperialistic.  It  does  not 
satisfy  them  that  we  help  Mexico  to  stable 
government  and  then  withdraw,  or  Cuba 
to  stability,  then  withdraw,  or  Santo  Do- 
mingo to  good  order  and  then  withdraw. 
It  does  not  satisfy  these  accusers  of  im- 
perialism that  we  loosen  all  the  reins  in 
the  Philippines  until  there  is  a  threatened 
runaway.  It  does  not  satisfy  them  that  we 
have  taken  the  world  leadership  in  de- 
claring against  zones  of  influence,  monopo- 
lies, inequality  in  opportunity,  or  have 
asked  through  our  fundamental  foreign 
policy  for  the  open-door  principle. 

No  amount  of  patience  with  snarling, 
disordered  neighbors  satisfies  these  radi- 
cals. They  go  on  crying  out  that  we  ought 
to  recognize  Eussia  so  that  Eussia  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  same  "tyrannical 
and  hideous'*  but  wholly  helpful  "exploita- 
tion" which  our  capital  and  management 
have  given  upon  demand  to  foreign  peoples 
who  have  knocked  at  our  doors  asking  for 
it.  They  talk  as  the  Chinese  statesmen, 
skilled  in  playing  one  nation  against  an- 
other, talked  to  me  in  Peking.  They  told 
me  of  the  terrible  fact  that  a  certain  for- 
eign power  had  wrested  away  concessions 
for  a  railway. 

"Who  granted  these  concessions?"  I 
said.  "You  did  !  Who  took  them  and  laid 
them  at  the  feet  of  these  foreigners  and 
asked  them  to  take  them  and  invest  their 
effort  and  money  in  them?  You  did! 
Who  made  money  on  the  side  out  of  the 
transaction?  You  did!  If  there  is  any- 
one connected  with  exploitation  of  China, 
it  is  you.  And  in  addition  you  are  trying 
to  exploit  the  foreigner  who  comes  to  your 
aid." 
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The  brief  fact  is  that  those  who  see 
imperialism  and  exploitation  in  our  for- 
eign policy  are  lining  up,  willingly  or  un- 
willingly, with  the  same  forces  of  crooked- 
ness, disorder,  hypocrisy,  and  stagnancy 
represented  by  these  Chinese  complain- 
ants, masking  themselves  as  bearers  of  the 
flag  of  liberty,  of  the  cup  of  freedom  and 
of  the  salver  of  democratic  self-determin- 
ation. 

My  experience  as  an  ambassador  showed 
me  plainly  enough  that  in  this  business  of 
exploitation — in  the  field,  called  dollar  di- 
plomacy— instead  of  being  ahead  of  other 
nations,  we  are  sometimes  leaning  far  over 
the  other  way.  I  went  abroad  eager  to 
help  American  interests  and  prepared  to 
stretch  my  instructions  to  do  it.  It  made 
no  difference  to  me  whether  that  interest 
was  the  largest  American  industry,  the 
smallest  American  missionary,  the  seller 
of  shoestrings,  or  the  bidder  for  a  contract 
to  move  the  Mediterranean  southwest,  I 
ran  squarely  two  or  three  times  into  the 
stone-wall  principle  that  forbade  me  help- 
ing any  private  interest  in  any  particular 
way  in  which  the  same  help  was  not  ex- 
tended to  all  possible  competitors. 

I  saw  opportunities  at  times  to  corner 
and  pocket  advantages  for  America ;  but  I 
had  to  sigh  and  let  them  go,  because  to 
take  them  would  have  offended  the  princi- 
ple of  the  open  door,  if  not  directly,  then 
indirectly.  I  had  to  do  business  with  some 
ambassadors  and  ministers  who  had  been 
promoted  to  their  places  by  Downing 
Street,  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  other  foreign 
offices,  because  certain  British  or  French, 
or  other  national  business  interests,  had 
been  served  by  them  in  the  competition  for 
commercial  plums  and  concession  sweet- 
meats. But  behind  me  there  was  always 
the  stiff  and  conscientious  principle  of 
open  play,  open  policy,  open  opportunity, 
open  door;  and  when  I  hear  accusations 
that  our  foreign  policy  is  imperialistic  or 
exploiting  or  emphatically  dollar  diplo- 
macy, I  am  forced  to  gentle  amusement. 

Short   Cuts   to   Utopia 

I  remember  a  foreign  banker  of  some 
distinction  who  came  to  me  in  Rome  and 
said,  "If  you  will  join  me,  a  few  words 
will  land  us  a  great  concession  in  ." 

I  replied,  "I  am  sorry ;  it  is  a  nice  grab ; 


but  the  United  States  is  not  in  that  busi- 
ness, directly  or  indirectly." 

So  we  see  one  group  accusing  the  United 
States  of  imperialistic  foreign  policy  meet- 
ing another  group  which  says  that  the 
United  States  has  no  foreign  policy.  One 
group  says  that  we  meddle  too  much ;  the 
other  complains  that  we  ought  to  meddle 
everywhere.  One  says  we  are  entangled 
and  the  other  says  we  ought  to  be.  One 
claims  our  hands  are  covered  with  the  mess 
and  the  other  says,  "Dip  in !"  Such  is  the 
way  of  the  world.  While  the  talk  goes  on, 
the  State  Department  does  its  day's  busi- 
ness, and,  keeping  a  free  hand,  continues 
to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and  conciliation 
as  no  other  agency  in  the  world  is  able  to 
serve  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  other 
agency  has  the  good  fortune  of  being  so 
detached,  so  truly  free  from  the  snarl  of 
commitments.  The  great  mass  of  Amer- 
icans have  too  much  common  sense  not  to 
see  it. 

In  spite  of  that  common-sense  conclu- 
sion, another  type  of  common  sense  is  nec- 
essary. It  is  necessary  to  hold  a  measure 
of  tolerance  for  an  eager  minority  who 
still  are  inspired  more  by  alluring  short 
cuts  than  by  the  painful  daily  uphill  climb 
out  of  war,  who  are  stirred  by  phrases 
more  than  by  facts,  who  prefer  prospectus 
to  performance.  Of  course,  such  persons — 
and  we  ourselves  are  after  the  same  end — 
are  all  eager  to  stop  war  and  to  make 
international  relations  better  all  the  time. 

Campaigns  to  show  how  horrible  future 
war  may  be  are  instructive,  but  not  a  par- 
ticularly important  contribution  to  ways 
and  means  of  stopping  war.  Slogans 
which  merely  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
world  to  co-operate,  but  give  no  definite 
guidance,  rob  the  attempts  of  the  world 
to  co-operate  of  its  dignity  and  reduce  ef- 
fort to  a  silly  mumbling  of  catchwords. 
I  used  to  have  many  a  caller  come  into  my 
embassy  and  say,  "Help  Europe."  And 
I  would  say,  "How?"  And  my  visitors 
would  then  run  their  fingers  around  their 
collars,  but  gave  no  answers. 

I  learned  to  believe  more  firmly  that  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  be  so  sure  of  our 
own  morals  that  we  can  go  forcing  our 
morals  upon  others.  One  will  probably 
run  into  a  foreigner  who  will  say,  "Why 
are  you  so  interested  in  my  countrymen 
here  in  my  land,  when  you  show  so  .ittle 
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interest  in  him  when  he  comes  to  America 
and  is  a  stranger  just  around  the  corner  ?" 
One  will  probably  run  into  a  representa- 
tive of  the  new  Turkey  who  will  say,  "You 
ask  us  to  set  apart  a  great  piece  of  terri- 
tory as  a  home  for  the  Armenians.  If 
you  will  excuse  it,  I  demand  that  you  set 
aside  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  home 
for  the  American  aborigines." 

Someone  who  is  crusading  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Koreans  will  probably 
come  across  a  Japanese  with  a  taste  for 
realities  who  will  say,  "Ah,  yes,  and  we  on 
our  part  demand  that  you  give  independ- 
ence to  the  Philippines."  Another  mor- 
alist may  meet  some  benighted  person 
who  may  say,  "Please  do  not  force  your 
morals  upon  us.  We  already  have  a  set 
of  our  own.  We  do  not  like  political  and 
economic  exploitation,  but  moral  expolita- 
tion  is  the  worst  of  all." 

I  learned  to  believe  during  my  service 
abroad  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  for  us 
to  be  about  offering  plans  to  other  peoples, 
particularly  if  these  plans  were  furnished 
only  with  good  will  and  glib  phrases  and 
lacked  architects'  drawings  to  scale,  sur- 
veys and  estimates  of  cost ;  particularly  if 
the  offering  is  made  to  those  who  have  al- 
ready sampled  an  American  cure-all  and 
are  still  trying  to  overcome  its  effects.  I 
know  that  our  good  intentions  have  re- 
ceived great  appreciation  abroad,  but  that 


the  world,  seeking  moral  forces,  is  now 
insisting  more  and  more  on  intelligence  as 
a  moral  obligation. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
working  out  of  international  relationship 
is  a  long  job.  No  panacea  will  ever  come 
fluttering  in  with  the  morning  mail,  no 
matter  how  eagerly  we  wait  for  the  post- 
man. Some  obscure  school  child  may  sud- 
denly become  inspired  and  write  out  a  new 
workable  plan  ready-made,  but  the  chances 
are  against  it. 

We  have  wasted  tremendous  energy  al- 
ready in  shooting  our  high  aims  at  imag- 
inary bull's-eyes.  I  suspect  that,  after  all, 
our  task  is  a  building  process — the  job  of 
putting  brick  on  brick,  constructing  a 
wall  against  war,  and  a  place  where  peace 
and  understanding  and  co-operation  and 
fair  play  can  meet  and  stand  on  firm 
foundation. 

In  the  meantime  Hughes  has  done  a 
big  job  and  has  sprung  no  trick  plays.  In 
the  meantime  there  will  always  ring  in 
my  ears  the  statement  of  a  distinguished 
European  who  said  to  me  when  a  great 
conference  was  in  a  tight  box : 

"The  greatest  asset  of  the  world  today 
is  the  detachment  of  the  United  States, 
All  the  rest  of  the  big  forces  are  isolated 
from  freedom  of  thought  and  action.  For 
pity's  sake,  do  not  join  those  who  are  thus 
isolated," 


BUILDERS  OF  THE  STATE 

By  RICHARD  WATSON 


Who  builds  the  state?    Not  he  whose  power, 

Rooted  in  wrong,  in  gold  entrenched. 
Makes  him  the  regent  of  the  hour; 

The  eternal  light  cannot  be  quenched: 
This  shall  outlive  this  little  span; 

Shine  fierce  upon  each  tainted  scheme; 
Shall  show  where  shame  blots  all  the  plan; 

The  treachery  in  the  dazzling  dream. 
He  builds  the  state  who  builds  on  truth, — 

Not  he  who,  crushing  towards  his  aim. 


Strikes  conscience  from  the  throne,  and  ruth. 

To  win  a  dark,  unpiteous  fame. 
He  builds  the  state  who  to  that  task 

Brings   strong,   clean  hands,   and  purpose 
pure, 
Who  wears  not  virtue  as  a  mask; 

He  builds  the  state  that  shall  endure, — 
The  state  wherein  each  loyal  son 

Holds  as  a  birthright  from  true  sires 
Treasures  of  honor  nobly  won. 

And  freedom's  never-ending  fires. 


ECONOMIC  PROSPECTS  OF  1925 


By  HERBERT  HOOVER 
Secretary  of  Commerce 


AFOEECAST  of  the  business  future 
must  be  simply  a  weighing  of  the 
economic  and  political  forces  in  motion. 
The  annual  survey  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  shows  that  the  New  Year  be- 
gins with  the  economic  structure  of  the 
world  upon  more  solid  foundations  than  at 
any  time  since  the  war.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  spots  of  secondary  im- 
portance, there  has  been  during  the  past 
year  a  real  advance  toward  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  stability  throughout 
the  world.  The  only  exceptions  are  Eussia 
and  China,  which  even  before  the  war,  con- 
tributed less  than  31/^  per  cent  of  inter- 
national commerce,  and  of  course  a  part  of 
this  continues.  Generally,  the  world  is 
producing  more  goods,  there  is  fuller  em- 
ployment, there  are  higher  standards  of 
living,  more  assurance  of  economic  stabil- 
ity for  the  future,  and  more  promise  of 
peace  than  we  have  seen  for  many  years. 

Economic   Developments   in  the  United   States 

In  our  own  country  the  outstanding 
economic  development  of  the  year  has  been 
the  very  large  recovery  in  agriculture,  after 
its  two-year  lag  behind  the  recovery  of 
industry.  The  farmers  have  a  large  meas- 
ure of  losses  in  the  last  three  years  yet  to 
recover,  but  their  outlook  is  encouraging. 
There  are  some  secondary  difficulties  still 
remaining,  particularly  in  the  cattle  in- 
dustry and  the  effect  of  the  subnormal 
corn  crop ;  but  the  prices  of  all  farm  prod- 
ucts are  gradually  moving  toward  the  gen- 
eral average  of  commodity  prices.  This 
improvment  in  prices  of  farm  products 
has  been  paralleled  with  some  decrease 
in  the  prices  of  many  industrial  commodi- 
ties, such  as  fuel,  building  materials, 
metals,  etc.,  so  that  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  average  of  all  price  levels, 
and  thus  the  farmers'  purchasing  power 
is  being  remedied  in  both  directions. 

"V^Tiile  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  ad- 
justment in  prices  of  single  commodities 
during  the  year,  the  average  wholesale 
price  of  all  commodities  has  varied  but 
3  per  cent  as  between  the  ends  of  the 
years   1922,   1923,  and   1924.     It  would 


thus  appear  that  we  are  tending  to  the 
common  level  in  prices  of  about  50  per 
cent  over  pre-war,  which  seems  to  represent 
at  least  our  present  economic  plane  in 
prices. 

The  average  wage  in  industry  has  been 
stable  during  the  last  year  and  remains 
around  100  per  cent  above  pre-war,  while 
the  cost  of  living  has  maintained  almost 
exactly  the  same  level  at  the  end  of  each 
of  the  last  three  years,  1922,  1923,  and 
1924,  about  72  per  cent  over  pre-war.  Our 
labor,  therefore,  continues  to  enjoy  the 
highest  real  wage  in  its  history.  There  was 
some  unemployment  in  the  middle  of  the 
year,  but  it  has  now  been  largely  overcome. 

General  Recovery  of  Industry 

While  there  was  some  slackening  of  man- 
ufacturing production  as  a  whole  in  the 
spring,  due  in  part  to  the  uncertainties  of 
election  and  in  part  to  reduction  of  ac- 
cumulated stocks,  yet  there  was  but  little 
slackening  at  any  time  in  consumption  of 
major  articles,  as  shown  by  the  continued 
high  levels  of  car  loadings,  of  sales  of 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  and 
of  construction  activities.  The  end  of  the 
year  finds  us  with  a  recovered  industrial 
production  at  practically  the  same  levels 
as  a  year  ago. 

Two  industries — textiles  and  northern 
soft  coal — ^have  lagged  in  recovery.  The 
textiles  are  suffering  in  part  from  sharp 
competition  of  foreign  imports  and  in  part 
from  shift  in  national  habits.  An  im- 
provement may  be  looked  for  in  the  forth- 
coming year.  The  condition  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  industry  in  the  Northern 
States  is  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  un- 
usually large  stocks  accumulated  early  in 
the  year  as  a  safeguard  against  possible 
strikes;  to  the  decrease  in  industrial  con- 
sumption during  the  middle  of  the  year; 
and  to  the  increased  proportional  produc- 
tion of  the  Southern  States,  due  to  lower 
wage  levels.  The  difficulties  in  this  indus- 
try created  by  strike  stocks  and  mid-year 
dip  in  industrial  activity  should  soon  be 
overcome. 
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Building  and  Transportation  Expansion 

The  construction  work  of  the  country 
has  maintained  high  activity.  While  the 
shortage,  particularly  of  housing  and  busi- 
ness buildings,  due  to  the  cessation  of  con- 
struction during  the  war,  has  been  to  a 
large  degree  overcome,  yet  continued  high 
real  wages  and  general  prosperity  create  a 
demand  in  excess  of  that  due  only  to  in- 
creasing population,  because  of  the  insist- 
ence of  a  population  of  rising  standards  of 
living — for  more  elbow  room  and  better 
housing  generally. 

One  striking  factor  in  maintenance  of 
increased  construction  activities  is  the  ef- 
fect which  the  automobile  is  producing 
in  increasing  the  demand  for  road  con- 
struction and  in  causing  migration  of  pop- 
ulation in  many  of  our  towns  to  new  hous- 
ing in  the  suburbs.  Another  effect  of  these 
forces  is  to  maintain  rents  out  of  line 
above  the  general  price  levels.  With  our 
high  real  wages  and  little  unemployment, 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  material 
change  in  the  course  of  this  industry. 

Our  railroads  have  shown  continued  in- 
crease in  efficiency  during  the  year  and 
have  now  proved  themselves  equal  to  any 
burden  which  is  likely  to  be  thrown  upon 
them.  Motor  transportation  continues  to 
develop  and  to  enter  more*  and  more  into 
the  vital  economic  life  of  the  country — in 
fact,  almost  imperceptibly  our  road  im- 
provement programs  are  taking  on  the 
complexion  of  new  transportation  systems. 

Increase  of  Exports  and  Decrease  of  Imports 

Our  foreign  trade  has  shown  consider- 
able expansion  in  exports  during  the  year 
and  some  decrease  in  imports.  The  in- 
crease in  export  figures  has  been  due  in 
some  degree  to  the  higher  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  though  chiefly  to  general 
expansion  in  all  exports;  the  decrease  in 
imports  has  been  due  in  large  part  to  less- 
ening activity  in  production  lines  at  the 
middle  of  the  year,  thus  reducing  the  re- 
quirements for  imports  of  raw  material. 

The  total  of  our  exports  for  the  year 
will  show  about  four  billion  six  hundred 
millions  and  our  imports  about  three  bil- 
lion six  hundred  millions.  The  merchan- 
dise balance  will  be  about  one  billion  dol- 
lars in  our  favor.  The  net  gold  imports 
for  the  year  in  partial  liquidation  of  this 


balance   amounts   to   about  two  hundred 
eighty  millions. 

Our  invisible  exchange  will  show  larger 
balances  against  us  than  in  1923  because 
of  the  greater  volume  of  tourist  travel,  in- 
creased freight  charges  paid  foreign  ship- 
ping, and,  above  all,  the  largely  increased 
volume  of  loans  and  investments  to  foreign 
lands,  which  will  probably  amount  to  as 
much  as  one  billion,  as  against  one-third 
of  that  amount  for  1923. 

Larger  Movement  of  World  Trade 

International  trade  in  the  world  as  a 
whole  shows  a  larger  movement  of  com- 
modities during  the  past  year  than  at  any 
time  since  before  the  war;  but  interna- 
tional exchange  of  goods,  measured  in 
quantities,  is  probably  still  10  or  12  per 
cent  below  pre-war,  although  the  United 
States  is  unique  among  the  large  combat- 
ant nations  in  having  recovered  its  for- 
eign trade  to  a  point  15  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent  above  pre-war  on  a  quantity  basis. 
One  of  the  by-products  hitherto  of  this 
lower  movement  of  commodities  has  been 
the  continued  depression  of  shipping. 

With  the  general  strengthening  of  the 
economic  fabric  of  the  world,  with  the 
gradual  growth  in  the  movement  of  com- 
modities which  is  now  taking  place,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
but  little  new  ship  construction  during  the 
last  four  years,  and  that  the  existing  ship- 
ping is  becoming  more  and  more  obsolete, 
it  is  fair  to  expect  a  recovery  in  the  ship- 
ping world.  The  usable  surplus  tonnage 
at  the  present  time  in  the  world  is  prob- 
ably not  in  excess  of  two  million  tons,  as 
against  four  million  tons  a  year  ago. 

Public  and  Private  Finance 

The  year  has  again  been  marked  by  a 
decrease  in  federal  taxation  and  by  a  large 
discharge  of  federal  debt,  which  will 
amount  for  the  year  to  something  in  ex- 
cess of  $900,000,000. 

Time  and  demand  deposits  in  member 
banks  show  an  increase  of  about  two  bil- 
lion eight  hundred  millions  and  bank  clear- 
ings for  the  year  were  higher  than  in  1923. 
The  gold  reserves  have  not  increased,  de- 
spite imports,  because  of  the  larger  circula- 
tion given  to  gold  certificates.  Savings 
continue  at  a  very  high  rate,  as  indicated 
by  the  increasing  savings  deposits,  the  large 
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absorption  of  bond  issues,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary expansion  in  insurance,  thus  dem- 
onstrating that  there  has  been  maintained 
a  high  state  of  efficiency  throughout  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  with  little  evidence 
of  waste,  extravagance,  and  speculation. 

In  fact,  the  most  far-reaching  movement 
in  our  economic  life  today  is  the  larger 
understanding  of  its  broad  problems,  the 
better  appreciation  of  the  factors  of  sta- 
bility, and  the  definite  progress  in  the 
elimination  of  waste,  through  more  stable 
employment,  through  better  administrative 
methods,  and  through  the  rapid  march  of 
scientific  discovery.  That  we  are  able  to 
maintain  wages  at  100  per  cent  above 
pre-war,  while  the  cost  of  living  is  72 
per  cent  and  the  average  wholesale  price 
of  commodities  about  50  per  cent  above 
pre-war,  is  the  very  definite  proof  of  in- 
creasing efficiency  in  production  and  dis- 
tribution and  of  the  free  flow  of  competi- 
tive action. 

Economic  Conditions  Abroad 

In  the  foreign  situation  the  settlement 
of  the  conflict  over  German  reparations 
through  the  Dawes  plan,  with  its  stabiliza- 
tion of  German  currency  and  the  German 
budget  and  the  recuperation  of  employ- 
ment and  production  in  Germany,  is  hav- 
ing and  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
upon  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  it  has 
favorable  influences  reaching  to  our  shores. 

Great  Britain  shows  considerable  im- 
provement in  all  phases  of  its  economic 
life.  The  commercial  and  industrial  situ- 
ation in  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  shows 
steady  improvement  during  the  year. 
Some  progress  is  being  attained  in  these 
countries  toward  reduction  of  expenditure 
and  increased  taxation,  directed  toward  the 
better  balancing  of  budgets  and  more 
stable  currency.  Poland  has  stabilized  her 
currency,  Jugoslavia,  Finland,  Serbia, 
Esthonia,  Lithuania,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
show  manifest  stability  in  economic  and 
trade  conditions  and  steady  progress  over 
preceding  years.  The  Netherlands,  Den- 
mark, and  Spain  show  some  temporary  de- 
pression during  the  year,  due  to  local  con- 
ditions which  are  improving.  Austria. 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Turkey 
do  not  show  the  rate  of  progress  of  some 
of  the  others.  Russia  makes  no  real  ad- 
vance.   A  large  part  of  Europe,  however, 


continues  dangerously  overarmed,  and  cur- 
rencies are  not  yet  upon  that  foundation 
of  stability  which  will  only  be  reached 
when  they  are  placed  upon  a  gold  basis. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  steadily  in- 
creasing prosperity  for  the  whole  of  Latin 
America,  despite  three  revolutions.  Our 
sales  of  export  goods  to  this  territory  show 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  about 
12  per  cent.  We  now  enjoy  the  highest 
trade  with  them  in  our  history. 

The  conditions  in  Egypt,  South  Africa, 
Congo,  and  other  parts  of  that  continent 
show  steady  improvement,  with  increased 
productivity  and  trade.  In  Asia,  the  situ- 
ation in  Japan  marks  the  courageous  up- 
building from  the  earthquake  disaster. 
China  is  much  depressed  by  continued 
civil  war.  Conditions  in  India,  in  the 
Middle  East,  have  shown  a  steady  economic 
improvement  and  subsiding  of  political 
and  social  agitation. 

March  o£  Wholesome  Recovery 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  press 
quarters  at  home  and  abroad  that  the  re- 
sult of  these  favorable  factors  may  be 
leading  our  country  towards  a  period  of 
inflation  of  the  character  of  1919-20,  with 
its  disaster  of  1921.  It  can  be  assuredly 
stated  that  we  are  on  the  march  of  whole- 
some recovery  from  the  war,  and  there  is 
no  present  indication  of  inflation.  We 
only  secure  inflation  when  undue  expansion 
of  credit  finds  its  outlet  in  bidding  up 
prices  after  the  plant  and  labor  capacity  of 
the  country  is  employed  to  the  maximum. 
We  have  reached  no  such  stage,  because 
there  is  still  a  margin  of  labor  capacity 
for  enlarged  output,  in  the  form,  however, 
of  more  fuU-time  employment  than  from 
people  out  of  work. 

As  a  nation,  our  business  men,  bankers, 
and  public  officials  have  gained  enormously 
during  the  past  four  years  in  understand- 
ing of  the  basic  factors  which  create 
healthy  prosperity,  as  distinguished  from 
over-expansion,  as  well  as  in  understand- 
ing of  their  responsibilities  in  the  matter. 
Our  informational  services  are  now  upon 
such  a  basis  as  quickly  to  detect  dangerous 
currents. 

Altogether,  forces  in  motion,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  mark  solid  progress  to- 
ward peace  and  toward  prosperity  for  the 
coming  year. 


ALBANIA 


By  GORDON  GORDON-SMITH 


THE  recent  revolution  in  Albania, 
which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  of  Bishop  Fan  Noli  by  the 
forces  of  Ahmed  Bey  Zogu,  has  once  again 
drawn  public  attention  to  the  little  State 
on  the  Adriatic. 

Albanian  affairs  have  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  Great  Powers  for  over  fifty 
years.  When  that  country  formed  part  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  it  was  in  a  state  of 
chronic  rebellion.  The  Turkish  authori- 
ties planted  block-houses,  garrisoned  by 
troops  and  gendarmerie,  who  maintained 
a  semblance  of  order  all  over  the  country; 
but  it  was  notorious  that  the  authority  of 
the  Sultan,  imposed  by  such  means,  only 
extended  as  far  as  a  rifle  bullet  could  carry. 

From  time  to  time  the  Albanian  ques- 
tions occupied  the  attention  of  the  Great 
Powers;  but,  on  account  of  their  mutual 
jealousies,  little  progress  was  made  toward 
the  pacification  and  stabilization  of  the 
country.  Two  Powers  were  specially  in- 
terested in  Albania,  Italy  and  Austria.  As 
a  result,  they  carried  on  active  intrigues 
among  the  population,  in  order  to  assure 
themselves  of  support  in  case  active  in- 
tervention should  be  necessary. 

Each  of  those  Powers  took  advantage  of 
the  political  divisions  existing  in  Albania, 
due  to  the  religious  differences  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Of  the  850,000  inhabitants,  over 
500,000  are  Mohammedans,  the  remainder 
being  Eoman  Catholics  and  adherents  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  The  Catho- 
lics inhabit  the  north,  the  Mohammedans 
the  center,  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians the  south.  These  sections  are  again 
divided  into  clans,  under  their  begs,  or 
feudal  chiefs.  Blood-feuds  between  tribes 
are  common  and  last  for  years.  The  pop- 
ulation is  active,  brave,  and  energetic,  but 
extremely  ignorant,  over  70  per  cent  being 
unable  to  read  or  write.  Everybody  goes 
armed,  so  that  the  tribal  vendettas  yearly 
take  a  heavy  toll  in  human  lives. 

The  people  have,  however,  many  good 
qualities.  They  are  courageous,  hospitable, 
and  have  a  great  respect  for  their  plighted 
word.  Once  an  Albanian  gives  "bessa",  or 
his  word  of  honor,  he  can  be  trusted  to 
keep  it  at  all  costs.    It  was  these  qualities 


which  made  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  re- 
cruit his  personal  bodyguard  at  Yildiz 
Kiosk  exclusively  from  Albanians,  as  he 
knew  he  could  absolutely  count  on  their 
fidelity.  For  this  reason  the  Sultan  was 
never  as  harsh  toward  the  Albanians  as 
he  was  to  other  parts  of  his  empire.  Taxes 
were  never  collected  in  Albania  with  the 
rigor  shown  in  other  provinces. 

Before  the  Balkan  War  of  1912,  which 
freed  Albania  from  the  yoke  of  the  Turk, 
Italy  and  Austria  carried  on  intrigues  for 
the  support  of  the  population.  Austria 
took  the  Catholic  section  under  her  wing. 
It  was  notorious  that  all  the  Catholic 
priests  were  agents  of  the  Vienna  Gov- 
ernment and  received  heavy  subsidies  for 
the  work  of  Austrian  propaganda.  The 
Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the 
friends  and  protectors  of  the  Moharame- 
dan  section.  When,  after  the  war  of  libera- 
tion, in  1912,  the  fate  of  Albania  came  be- 
fore the  London  Conference  of  the  Pow- 
ers for  decision,  neither  the  Vienna  nor 
Pome  governments  were  able  to  score  any 
advantage  and,  as  a  compromise,  Albania 
was  given  its  independence  and  the  Prince 
Wilhelm  Zu  Wied,  a  brother  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  Rumania,  was  elected  Invret. 
or  King,  by  the  Powers. 

Then  came  the  World  War.  The  puppet 
king  disappeared  in  the  confusion  and 
Essad  Pasha,  an  Albanian  and  a  former 
general  of  the  Turkish  army,  seized  the 
power  and  ruled  the  country  as  a  dictator. 
Though  his  methods  were  harsh,  he  at  least 
maintained  order  in  the  country.  When, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Serbian  army,  he 
was  driven  from  the  country  in  his  turn, 
Albania  was  occupied  by  Austria,  which 
held  it  till  the  Allied  victory. 

Immediately  after  the  Armistice  Italy 
proclaimed  a  protectorate  over  Albania  and 
occupied  the  country  with  considerable 
military  forces.  But,  as  the  result  of  the 
war,  a  new  State  had  come  into  being, 
Jugoslavia.  The  Belgrade  Government  re- 
garded with  deep  disfavor  any  occupation 
of  Albanian  territory  by  Italy.  The  pres- 
ence of  Italian  troops  in  Durazzo,  Tirana, 
El  Dibro,  and  Valona  would  undoubtedly 
have  led  to  an  acute  conflict  between  Italy 
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and  Jugoslavia,  if  the  matter  had  not  been 
settled  by  the  revolt  of  the  Albanian  popu- 
lation itself  against  the  Italian  occupation. 

So  serious  was  this  that  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment was  placed  in  a  dilemma — either 
to  send  strong  reinforcements  to  Albania 
and  crush  all  resistence  by  force  of  arms 
or  to  evacuate  the  country,  and  even  do 
it  promptly,  to  avoid  disaster.  The  first 
decision  of  the  Eome  Government  was  to 
increase  the  army  of  occupation  by  several 
thousand  men.  This,  however,  aroused 
violent  opposition  in  the  war-weary  pop- 
ulation of  the  Peninsula,  and,  when  the 
government  still  persisted,  four  Italian 
regiments  sent  to  Bari  to  embark  for  Al- 
bania mutinied  and  refused  to  go  on  board 
the  transports.  There  was,  therefore, 
nothing  left  but  to  withdraw  the  army  of 
occupation  and  abandon  the  protectorate. 

At  the  same  time  the  chief  effort  of  the 
Italian  Government  was  devoted  to  pre- 
venting the  Jugoslav  Government  from 
profiting  by  this  situation  to  intervene  in 
Albania.  As  this  period  of  tension  coin- 
cided with  the  Italo-Jugoslav  dispute  re- 
garding Fiume,  the  situation  for  some 
time  was  critical.  The  settlement  of  the 
Fiume  dispute  had  happily  the  effect  of 
producing  a  "detente"  all  along  the  line, 
and  the  Italian  and  Jugoslav  premiers 
reached  an  agreement.  Both  Italy  and 
Jugoslavia  declared  that  they  would  respect 
Albanian  independence  and  refrain  from 
any  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  country. 

It  was  fortunate  that  this  agreement  was 
arrived  at,  as  shortly  after  one  of  the 
periodic  revolutionary  upheavals  took 
place  and  Ahmed  Bey  Zogu,  the  premier 
and  leader  of  the  conservative  Mohamme- 
dan party,  was  overthrown  by  Bishop  Fan 
Noli,  leader  of  the  Catholic  and  Greek 
Orthodox  Christian  party.  Ahmed  Bey 
Zogu  was  accused  of  being  too  friendly 
with  the  Belgrade  Government.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  new  Fan  Noli  Government 
was  more  or  less  hostile  to  Jugoslavia.  It 
was  accused  of  encouraging,  or  at  least  do- 
ing nothing  to  discourage,  raids  into  south 
Serbian  territory  by  a  kind  of  Albanian 
comitadgis  known  as  "Katchaks." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  raiders 
were  further  encouraged  and  materially 
aided  by  the  Bolshevik  regime  in  Moscow. 
This  gave  support  both  to  Bulgarian  Mace- 


donian revolutionaries  and  to  Albanian 
Katchaks.  It  hoped  to  drive  Jugoslavia 
into  war  with  Bulgaria  and  Albania  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  thus 
created  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  to  bring 
about  a  Soviet  revolution.  It  was  fur- 
ther hoped  that  this  policy  would  also  em- 
broil Jugoslavia  and  Italy.  A  Soviet  dele- 
gation headed  by  Colonel  Krakovjecky,  a 
former  staff  officer  of  the  imperial  Eussian 
army,  was  sent  to  Tirana  to  foment  trouble 
there.  The  attempt  failed,  as  Fan  Noli's 
Government  was  ordered  by  the  Great 
Powers  to  call  upon  the  Soviet  delegation 
to  leave  Albanian  territory. 

At  the  same  time  the  more  conservative, 
not  to  say  reactionary,  Mohammedan  ele- 
ment rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Fan 
Noli  Government,  called  Ahmed  Bey  Zogu 
from  his  exile  in  Jugoslavia,  mobilized  its 
forces,  and  marched  on  Tirana.  After 
some  fairly  severe  fighting,  Tirana  was  oc- 
cupied, and  Fan  Noli  and  his  colleagues 
fled  to  Rome.  But  what  is  most  subject 
for  congratulation  is  the  fact  that  the 
agreement  between  Italy  and  Jugoslavia 
stood  the  strain  of  these  events  and  neither 
side  made  any  effort  to  profit  by  them 
and  establish  any  undue  influence  in  Al- 
bania. 

Whether  Albania  will  demonstrate  that 
she  is  capable  of  self-government  remains 
to  be  seen.  Since  the  end  of  the  World 
War  the  country  has  been  in  a  state  of 
turmoil  and  confusion.  Many  of  the  more 
warlike  tribes  have  got  completely  out  of 
hand,  rendering  the  pacification  of  the 
country  more  and  more  difficult.  The 
country  is  without  roads  or  railways,  trade 
and  industry  are  non-existent,  and  the 
treasury  is  empty.  This,  in  a  country 
where  the  population  has  a  rooted  objec- 
tion to  paying  taxes  of  any  kind,  is  bound 
to  spell  disaster.  What  the  solution  of  the 
problem  will  be  it  is  hard  to  say. 

What  the  country  urgently  needs  is  a 
large  loan  of  from  forty  to  fifty  million 
dollars  for  the  equipping  and  payment  of 
a  strong  force  of  gendarmerie,  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  bridges  and  railways, 
and  the  draining  of  the  more  marshy  lands. 
But  until  there  is  a  stable  government 
foreign  capital  will  be  chary  about  enter- 
ing Albania,  and  without  foreign  capital 
all  progress  is  impossible.  We  therefore 
find  ourselves  faced  by  a  vicious  circle. 
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The  only  consoling  feature  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  threat  of  armed  interven- 
tion from  without,  and  Albania  is  being 
left  to  "stew  in  its  own  juice"  and  try  to 
find  some  way  of  aiding  itself.  In  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  original  error  was 
in  giving  the  country  its  independence. 
When  Syria,  Mesapotamia,  and  Palestine 


have  been  put  under  mandate,  the  same 
treatment  might  have  been  applied  with 
advantage  to  Albania.  What  is  most 
wanted  is  a  strong  force  of  gendarmerie 
under  European  officers  and  a  stable  gov- 
ernment at  Tirana,  maintained  in  power 
by  the  influence  of  all  the  European  na- 
tions. 


ONE  SILENT  POWER  FOR  PEACE 

By  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 


ONE  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments 
ever  created  by  the  hand  of  man  was 
unveiled  with  impressive  ceremonies  on 
the  4th  of  October,  1909,  in  Bern,  capital 
of  Switzerland.  This  work  of  art,  handi- 
work of  the  French  sculptor,  Rene  de 
Saint-Marceaux,  was  paid  for  by  contribu- 
tions from  practically  all  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world.  These  contributions 
were  gladly  made  because  the  nations  be- 
longed to  and  appreciated  the  services  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union.  They  felt, 
therefore,  the  urge  to  express  their  ap- 
preciation in  some  form  of  appropriate  and 
enduring  art. 

A  Monument 

Thus  the  monument  came  into  being. 
On  the  ledge  of  a  rock,  from  the  foot  of 
which  flows  a  spring  of  water,  sits  a 
majestic  woman,  whose  delicate  hand 
rests  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  town  of 
Bern.  Opposite  her  is  an  admirably 
modeled  bank  of  clouds,  gliding  grace- 
fully in  space,  and  bearing,  as  upon  their 
shoulders,  a  sphere  around  which  float  five 
female  figures,  symbols  of  the  five  grand 
divisions  of  the  world,  offering  letters 
each  to  the  other.  It  is  an  exquisite 
picture,  albeit  in  granite  and  bronze,  a 
strikingly  lifelike  thing,  amid  its  lawns 
and  trees,  all  backed  by  the  purity  of  the 
distant  Jungfrau  and  other  Bumese  Alps. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  humanity  has  tried 
to  pay  its  tribute  to  the  Universal  Postal 
Union. 

Rise  of  an  Idea 

The  Universal  Postal  Union  is  an  inter- 
national organization  which,  without  ora- 
tory or  publicity,  actually  promotes  peace 
between  nations.     It  has  been  working  at 


this  job  since  1874.  If  it  does  its  business 
quietly,  it  does  it  effectively.  It  works 
rather  than  talks.  While  practically 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  world 
is  affected  by  it,  little  is  said  about  it. 
We  hold  no  mass  meetings  over  it;  we  do 
not  discuss  it  at  the  breakfast  table;  we 
just  accept  it  as  we  accept  gravitation,  air, 
light,  or  other  fixed  fact  of  our  universe. 

Yet  it  is  no  law  of  nature  that  enables 
us  to  place  a  five-cent  picture  on  an  en- 
velope and  to  have  a  whole  ounce  of  our 
writing  delivered  within  a  short  time  to 
some  person  in  an  out-of-the-way  village, 
say,  of  Shansi  or  Timbuktu.  That  serv- 
ice has  been  made  possible  through  many 
years  of  careful  human  effort. 

The  history  of  the  postal  service  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  history  of  all 
modern  civilization.  In  1653  Louis  XIV 
provided  for  the  placing  of  letter-boxes  in 
different  quarters  of  Paris  to  facilitate  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  correspond- 
ence for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  For 
the  use  of  these  boxes  a  tag  on  the  letter 
was  required.  But  this  innovation  did 
not  prove  to  be  particularly  successful. 
Postage  stamps  did  not  appear  in  England 
until  1840.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  men  had  pointed  out 
that  the  post,  like  the  arts  and  sciences, 
"ought  to  be  managed  in  a  cosmopolitan 
spirit."  But  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
century  did  government  postal  authorities 
begin  to  think  seriously  of  an  international 
postal  exchange. 

Montgomery  Blair 

The  forerunner  in  the  movement  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  international 
postal  relations  on  a  basis  of  uniformity 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States — indeed. 
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Postmaster  General  of  these  United  States 
during  our  Civil  War — Montgomery  Blair. 
In  a  note  dated  August  4,  1862,  when  war 
was  threatening  the  destruction  of  our 
nation's  capital,  Mr.  Blair  found  time 
calmly  to  explain  the  advantages  of  call- 
ing a  conference  of  delegates  of  the  vari- 
ous governments  for  the  purpose  of  simpli- 
fying and  improving  the  international 
postal  relations.  This  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  important  documents  of  history.  Be- 
cause of  it  a  conference  met  in  Paris  on 
the  11th  of  May,  1863,  and  the  delegates 
of  the  fourteen  countries  represented  ac- 
cepted a  series  of  general  principles  as  the 
bases  of  an  international  postal  treaty. 
It  was  not  proposed  to  bind  any  of  the 
countries  represented.  But  the  idea  of  an 
international  postal  union,  thanks  to 
Montgomery  Blair,  had  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  practical  men. 

Von  Stephan's  Contribution 

Five  years  later  Von  Stephan,  Post- 
master General  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, proposed  the  foundation  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union,  in  a  pamphlet 
proposing  the  convening  of  a  postal  con- 
gress. Because  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  this  congress  was  not  held  until 
1874. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Germany,  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council  invited  the  governments 
of  Europe,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Egypt  to  send  representatives  to  this 
congress.  The  congress  opened  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1874,  with  twenty- 
two  governments  represented  by  thirty- 
eight  plenipotentiaries.  Within  a  month 
a  common  agreement  had  been  arrived  at 
on  the  basis  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Von 
Stephan.  The  ratifications  of  this  treaty 
were  exchanged  in  Bern  on  the  5  th  of 
May,  1875,  and  the  treaty  came  into  force 
on  the  1st  of  July  of  that  year. 

An  Important   Treaty 

By  the  terms  of  this  important  treaty 
the  contracting  powers  formed  themselves 
into  a  single  postal  territory,  called  the 
General  Postal  Union.  The  treaty  ex- 
tended to  letters,  post  cards,  books,  news- 
papers and  other  printed  papers,  patterns, 
and  commercial  documents.  Uniform  rates 
of  postage  were  established  for  the  trans- 
mission of  such  articles.    Under  its  terms 


each  administration  is  permitted  to  keep 
the  postage  it  collects;  the  right  of  tran- 
sit is  guaranteed  throughout  the  territory 
of  the  Union;  all  action  of  the  States 
under  the  treaty  is  voluntary.  A  sec- 
retariat was  provided,  under  the  name 
"International  Bureau  of  the  General 
Postal  Union,"  to  operate  under  the  Postal 
Administration  to  be  chosen  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  secretariat  was  founded  to  collect, 
publish,  and  distribute  information  of 
every  kind  which  concerns  the  interna- 
tional postal  service ;  at  the  request  of  the 
parties  concerned,  to  render  opinions  upon 
questions  in  dispute;  to  make  known  any 
proposals  for  modifying  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Union,  and  to  notify 
the  members  when  alterations  have  been 
adopted.  Its  purpose  is  also  to  facilitate 
operations  relating  to  international  postal 
accounts,  and  to  interest  itself  in  all 
questions  of  importance  to  the  Union. 

Arbitration  of  Disputes 

In  case  of  disagreement  between  two  or 
more  members  of  the  Union  as  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty,  the  question 
in  dispute  is  decided  by  arbitration. 
Where  this  method  of  settlement  is  found 
necessary,  each  of  the  parties  concerned 
chooses  as  arbiter  another  member  of  the 
Union  not  interested  in  the  dispute. 

In  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the 
selected  arbitrators  choose,  with  the  view 
of  settling  the  difference,  another  arbi- 
trator with  no  interest  in  the  question  in 
dispute.  If  one  of  the  offices  concerned 
does  not  take  any  action  on  the  proposal 
for  arbitration  within  twelve  montiis  from 
the  day  following  the  date  of  the  first 
application,  the  International  Bureau,  on 
a  request  to  that  effect,  may  call  on  the 
defaulting  administration  to  appoint  an 
arbitrator,  or  the  Bureau  may  appoint  such 
additional  arbitrator  itself.  The  decision 
of  the  arbitrators  is  rendered  by  a  majority 
vote.  Under  this  system  of  settlement 
there  have  arisen  no  insoluble  disputes 
between  the  Powers. 

Periodic  Congresses 

Provision  was  made  for  periodic  con- 
gresses every  three  years  of  plenipotentia- 
ries of  the  countries  participating  in  the 
treaty.    The  second  of  these  congresses  was 
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held  in  Paris,  forty-three  countries  with 
fifty-three  plenipotentiaries  being  repre- 
sented. The  third  congress  was  held  in 
Lisbon  in  1885,  with  fifty-two  countries 
represented  by  fifty-two  plenipotentiaries. 
The  fourth  was  held  in  Vienna  in  1891, 
with  fifty-one  countries  represented  by 
seventy-two  plenipotentiaries.  The  fifth 
was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1897, 
with  sixty-three  countries  represented  by 
eighty-three  plenipotentiaries.  The  sixth 
was  held  in  Eome  in  1906,  when  a  number 
of  other  countries  joined  the  Union.  The 
seventh  was  held  in  Madrid  in  1920,  last- 
ing through  sixty-one  days.  The  eighth 
and  last  congress  was  held  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  beginning  July  4,  1924,  and  last- 
ing fifty-six  days.  All  the  countries  of 
the  world  are  now  members  of  the  Union. 

Achieving  Results 

Out  of  all  this  quiet  work  to  meet  defi- 
nite needs  of  the  world,  the  governments 
have  achieved  results.  Because  of  it  a 
"letter"  means  the  same  thing  the  world 
round.  This  is  also  true  for  "  prints"  and 
"samples."  When  sometime  ago  it  was 
found  that  the  regulation  mail  bag,  weigh- 
ing eighty-eight  pounds,  was  too  heavy  for 
the  Japanese,  through  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  the  weight  of  each  bag  was 
reduced  to  sixty-six  pounds. 

Thus  the  Universal  Postal  Union  is  a 
universal  clearing-house.  It  is  a  center  of 
information.  Through  its  Bureau,  for  ex- 
ample, the  postal  authorities  of  the  world 
were  informed  of  the  fact  that  the  increase 
of  postal  rates  in  certain  countries  follow- 
ing the  war  destroyed  so  much  of  the 
postal  business  of  those  countries  that  the 
increase  was  found  uneconomical.  This 
was  most  useful  information  for  the 
countries  wrestling  with  the  temptation 
to  try  that  apparently  plausible  method  of 
raising  revenue. 

Because  of  the  Union,  government  au- 
thorities have  been  able  to  obtain  uniform 
transportation  rates  on  most  of  the  steam- 
ship lines.  An  interesting  fact  in  our 
own  case,  however,  is  that  we  of  the  United 
States  are  paying  eighty  cents  a  pound 
for  letters  and  post  cards  and  eight  cents 
a  pound  on  parcels  by  way  of  our  own 
ships,  while  the  rate  for  other  vessels  is 
only  thirty-five  cents  a  pound  for  letters 
and  post  cards  and  four  and  thirty-eight 


hundredths  cents  a  pound  for  prints  and 
parcels.  In  the  main,  however,  rates 
established  by  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
are  readily  accepted  by  the  steamship 
lines. 

Because  of  the  Union,  the  postal  ac- 
counts of  the  various  nations  are  greatly 
simplified.  The  details  here  are  typical: 
Every  five  years  the  various  countries 
count  and  weigh  their  mail  for  a  period 
of  twenty-eight  days.  They  multiply  the 
total  by  thirteen.  This  gives  the  count 
and  weight  for  364  days,  the  record  for 
a  year.  Since  the  expenses  of  transit  and 
warehousing  are  borne  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country  of  origin,  and  since 
some  governments  carry  more  foreign 
mail  than  others,  it  follows  that  the  na- 
tions fall  into  debtor  and  creditor  groups. 
The  creditors  make  out  their  accounts  on 
the  basis  of  the  twenty-eight-day  counts 
and  weights  and  submit  their  bills  accord- 
ingly. There  is  no  hitch  or  trouble  in- 
volved, and  the  system  goes  on  smoothly 
to  the  incalculable  advantage  of  us  all. 

Because  of  this  clearing-house  in  Bern, 
classification  of  mails  means  the  same 
thing  throughout  the  world,  rates  are  more 
nearly  uniform,  and  transportation  is  far 
more  expeditious.  Before  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  our  own  Post  Office  De- 
partment had  to  keep  separate  accounts 
with  the  post-office  departments  of  many 
nations.  The  simplification  of  these 
accounts  alone  warrants  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 
And  this  expense  is  astonishingly  small. 
The  net  cost  of  running  the  Union  is 
about  $60,000  a  year.  The  total  cost  to 
the  United  States  ranges  from  $2,500 
to  $3,000  a  year.  When  I  visited  the 
offices  of  the  Union  in  August,  1924, 
eleven  persons  were  upon  the  payroll.  It 
is  with  such  a  force  and  such  a  limited 
expense  that  the  society  of  all  the  nations 
is  able  to  maintain  a  single  postal  terri- 
tory for  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  post  offices  of  all 
the  world. 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  international 
fact.  Under  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of 
this  international  organization,  all  States 
have  equal  rights.  Preserving  the  sove- 
ereignty  and  independence  of  each  coun- 
try, the  founders  of  the  Postal  Union  pro- 
vided with  great  wisdom  for  the  general 
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interests  of  all  men  upon  the  solidarity 
uniting  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  As 
the  senior  member  of  the  congress  which 
celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Union  remarked  in  1900 :  "The  Postal 
Union  represents  the  United  States  of  the 
whole  world  and  its  motto  is  not  only 
'e  pluribus  ununi'  but  also  'ex  omnibus 
unumf  " 

The  approval  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  shown  in  many  ways. 
Perhaps  the  most  marked  expression  of 
this  approval  is  found  in  the  Eevised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  section  398. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  statute  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States  has 
the  power  to  make  postal  treaties  or  con- 
ventions by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
President.  In  other  words,  our  Govern- 
ment has  seen  fit  to  honor  its  Post  Ofiice 
Department  by  making  an  exception  to 
that  clause  of  our  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides that  only  the  President  shall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties.  It 
is  because  of  this  that  the  United  States 
has  been  able  to  work  with  the  Universal 
Postal  Union. 

It  needs  no  expert  knowledge  to  appreci- 
ate the  importance  of  this  great  work. 
True,  most  of  it  is  quite  technical  in 
nature.  The  details  of  surcharges,  of 
registered  articles,  of  trade  charges  on 
packets,  of  the  mailability  of  articles,  of 
the  routing  of  mails,  of  statistics,  are  some 
of  the  many  problems  handled  only  by  the 
technicians.  But  these  technicians  are  all 
dependent  upon  the  Postal  Union. 

An  Agency  for  Peace 

No  special  gift  of  insight  is  required  to 
see  that  the  Universal  Postal  Union  is  an 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  international 
peace.  Before  it  could  become  organized, 
it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  opposing 
interests  of  many  States.  There  were 
difficulties  of  nearly  every  description. 
The  post-office  departments  of  many  na- 
tions had  large  numbers  of  contracts  cov- 
ering postal  regulations.  There  were 
problems  of  transit,  a  variety  of  interests 
and  of  opinions. 

Joining  the  Postal  Union  meant  heavy 
financial   losses   for   some   of  the   larger 


powers.  Thus  the  formation  of  the 
Universal  Union  meant  real  sacrifices  for 
some.  But  these  sacrifices  were  made,  in 
behalf  of  the  general  good.  It  was  out  of 
such  a  spirit  that  the  mailing  privileges 
formerly  enjoyed  only  by  the  well-to-do 
were  extended  to  all  classes  of  people. 
If  enlightenment  of  peoples  means  the 
promotion  of  peace  between  nations,  then 
it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  that  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  is  an  outstanding 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  peace. 

The  head  of  the  Post  and  Eailway  De- 
partments of  Switzerland,  Mr.  Zemp,  ex- 
pressed the  view  twenty-five  years  ago 
"that  the  Universal  Postal  Union  is  the 
most  powerful  work  for  peace  which  his- 
tory has  ever  seen."  This  view  was  also 
expressed  by  the  Director  General  of  the 
Swedish  Posts,  Dr.  Juhlin,  at  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Union,  at  Stockholm 
last  August.  Dr.  Juhlin  said:  "The  post 
is  a  means  of  communication  on  which 
everybody  depends;  for  this  reason  all 
eyes  are  turned  towards  us.  The  post  is 
especially  important  for  the  extension  of 
intellectual  culture  and  of  civilization, 
for  the  encouragement  of  co-operation 
among  the  nations,  for  the  development  of 
industry  and  commerce.  It  is  conse- 
quently expedient  for  us  to  make  it,  to  the 
very  utmost,  accessible  to  everybody,  to 
cheapen  it,  and  to  simplify  its  use.  To  do 
this,  however,  we  must  have  wide  views; 
we  must  have  the  will  to  subordinate 
special  interests  to  general  interests.  It 
is  in  possessing  these  great  qualities  that 
we  shall  best  and  most  thoroughly  serve 
both  our  own  interests  and  those  of  the 
whole  world." 

At  the  dedication,  in  1909,  of  the  monu- 
ment to  which  I  referred  at  the  beginning, 
the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  Mr.  Euffy, 
turning  to  Saint-Marceaux's  beautiful 
creation,  said;  "And  you,  messengers  of 
the  five  continents,  hasten,  in  your  won- 
drous flight,  to  carry  to  the  absent  ones 
messages  of  love  from  home,  to  the  pio- 
neers of  civilization  encouragement  and 
support  from  the  old  country;  bear  above 
all,  in  your  outstretched  hands,  messages 
of  peace  for  a  blessing  to  the  whole  of 
mankind." 
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GENTLEMEN,  you  have  perhaps  ob- 
served that  I  have  left  on  one  side 
all  questions  of  contractual  law — that  is 
to  say,  of  the  rights  and  duties  which  arise 
by  virtue  of  a  treaty  or  some  form  of  con- 
vention. These  are  not  fundamental 
rights,  in  the  sense  of  the  title  given  to 
my  series  of  lectures.  The  rights  and  du- 
ties of  which  I  have  been  speaking  to  you 
are  primordial,  those  which  derive  from 
the  nature  of  things — ex  rerum  natura — 
virhich  have  their  origin  in  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  States,  and,  as  I  have  already  said, 
of  their  juxtaposition — not  rights  ex  corir 
tractu. 

Neither  do  I  understand  that  I  should 
include  in  this  series  the  question  of  rem- 
edies for  rights  denied,  or  international 
legal  procedure. 

Those  of  my  listeners  who  have  been 
brought  up  on  the  Code  Napoleon  or  upon 
the  systems  of  jurisprudence  which  de- 
scend from  it,  know  very  well  that  by  the 
side  of  the  Civil  Code  there  is  a  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure;  and,  side  by  side  with 
the  Penal  Code,  a  code  of  criminal  prose- 
cutions; and  they  know  the  distinction 
between  substantive  law  and  the  law  of 
procedure. 

Some  one  may,  perhaps,  object  that  I 
have  discussed  intervention,  and  that  in- 
tervention is  a  species  of  litigation.  The 
observation  is  a  fair  one.  I  might  answer 
it  by  making  an  addition  to  the  other 
rights  of  States,  that  of  the  jtis  litigandi, 
the  right  of  establishing  one's  rights  by 
the  different  processes  of  diplomatic  com- 
munication, acts  of  retorsion  and,  in  the 
last  resort,  war. 

Again,  I  am  not  treating  of  the  succes- 
sion of  rights  or  of  duties  which  may  fol- 
low on  the  cession  of  territory  or  the 
extinction  of  a  State.  I  may,  just  in  pass- 
ing, say  that  my  listeners  will  find  this 
question  discussed  at  length  in  a  treatise, 
accompanied  by  a  great  enumeration  of 
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precedents,  written  by  a  Mr.  Arthur  Ber- 
riedale  Keith.* 

In  conclusion,  if  you  follow  the  analysis 
of  law  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian,  we  are  occupying  our- 
selves with  the  contents  of  the  first  two 
books — persons  and  things — not  with  obli- 
gations, nor  with  successions,  nor  with 
suits. 

Now,  we  have  to  look  at  the  other  as- 
pect, no  longer  the  rights,  but  the  duties, 
of  States. 

Perhaps  you  may  observe,  "What  more 
is  there  to  say?  Will  it  not  be  a  mere 
repetition?"  "Jtis  est  suum  cuique  tri- 
huere."  One  discharges  one's  duties  by 
acceding  to  the  rights  of  one's  neighbor. 
This  is  quite  true ;  but  if  we  look  at  inter- 
national relations  from  another  aspect, 
also,  we  shall  appreciate  them  more 
clearly.  Particularly  we  shall  find  the 
limitations.  We  shall  see  how  far  one  can 
push  the  rights  of  a  State,  and  where  one 
would  stop  if  the  pressure  becomes  too 
severe.  We  re-examine  the  rights  in 
enumerating  the  duties.  Calvo,  in  his 
work,  after  having  developed  the  rights  of 
States  in  four  books,  consecrates  his  sixth 
book  to  the  mutual  duties  of  States. 
Whilst  stating  that  "every  right  supposes 
the  correlative  notion  of  a  duty,"  he  still 
finds  room  in  this  book  for  many  useful 
pieces  of  advice. 

Cruchaga  also  consecrates  a  chapter 
(XIII)  to  the  duties  of  States. 

When  we  come  to  analyze  the  duties, 
we  shall  find  those  which  are  strictly  cor- 
relative to  the  rights  of  another.  For  in- 
stance, to  respect  his  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence; to  render  him  the  marks  of 
honor  which,  according  to  the  accepted 
usage,  are  due  to  him;  to  recognize  the 
extent  of  his  dominions;  to  permit  him  to 
appear  in  one's  courts  when  he  litigates 
for  the  preservation  of  national  property; 
to  receive  and  to  reply  to  his  embassies. 

Next  we  sliall  find  duties  wliich  are  con- 
sequences of  rights.  If  a  State  desires 
that  its  sovereignty  and  independence 
should  be  respected,  it  must  keep  good 

'  The  Theory  of  State  Succession.  London, 
1007. 
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order  in  its  own  dominions,  with  a  suffi- 
cient police,  and  not  trouble  by  its  dis- 
turbances the  peace  of  other  States. 

Should  one  go  further?  Should  one 
add  good  will  to  justice?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion which  arises  if  we  come  to  extradi- 
tion or  to  revenue  laws. 

As  far  as  extradition  is  concerned,  a 
State,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  bound  not 
to  allow  its  territory  to  be  made  the  home 
for  hostile  preparations  against  its  neigh- 
bor. But,  on  the  other  hand,  custom  has 
long  established  that  it  may  give  asylum 
to  political  refugees.  Now  comes  the 
question,  if  an  individual  is  accused  of 
some  ordinary  crime,  has  the  State  which 
he  has  offended  the  right  to  demand  his 
extradition,  and  is  it  a  duty  to  grant  it  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  one  looks  back  to 
the  time  when  there  were  no  extradition 
treaties,  one  will  see  that  international 
usage  did  not  accord  this  right  and  did 
not  demand  this  duty.  Hall,  who  has  ex- 
amined this  question  very  minutely,  ar- 
rives, though  with  hesitation,  at  the  same 
conclusion.  Perhaps  this  conclusion  is  not 
one  of  great  importance,  because  now  al- 
most every  State  has  bound  itself  by  ex- 
tradition treaties.  But,  as  the  usual  type 
of  these  treaties  contains  an  enumeration 
of  the  crimes  for  which  extradition  is  to 
be  granted,  it  happens  sometimes  that  the 
enumeration  is  not  exhaustive  and  would 
permit  some  accused  person  to  escape. 
Then  it  may  become  a  question  of  real 
importance. 

However,  at  any  rate.  States  now  mu- 
tually give  up  persons  guilty  of  crime  in 
the  various  cases  fixed  in  their  extradi- 
tion treaties.  Do  they  go  further,  and  is 
it  part  of  international  usage  that  they 
should  give  assistance  to  each  other  to 
prevent  infractions  of  their  municipal 
laws?  Answer:  Not  at  all.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  the  law  of  marriage.  One, 
or,  perhaps,  both,  of  the  parties,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  their  domicile,  can- 
not intermarry,  leave  their  country  and 
get  in  a  neighboring  country  the  advan- 
tage of  more  elastic  jurisprudence.  The 
local  authority  of  the  country  which  they 
seek  will  not  refuse  to  give  sanction  to  the 
marriage;  or,  if  it  refuses,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  any  care  for  the  laws  of  the  other 
country,  but  only  for  the  protection  of  its 
own  citizens,  male  or  female. 


The  most  striking  instance  is  that  of 
the  customs.  Smugglers  leave  their  en- 
trepot freely,  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  custom-house  officers  of  the 
exporting  country.  I  have  grieved  to  no- 
tice how  little  respect  for  the  good  order 
of  a  neighboring  country  is  shown  by  the 
authorities  of  the  country  from  which 
prohibited  goods  are  dispatched.  It  has 
grieved  me,  for  example,  at  Gibraltar  to 
see  the  tobacco  which  every  night,  under 
the  nose  of  the  municipal  police,  is  packed 
on  the  backs  of  dogs  that  it  may  get  across 
the  frontier,  escaping  the  custom-house 
guards  of  Spain.  If  the  laws  on  import 
duties  were  not  sometimes  so  extravagant, 
I  should  agree  with  Cruchaga*  in  recom- 
mending that  all  States  should  change 
their  practice  and  support  each  other  mu- 
tually for  the  observation  of  the  law. 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  question 
which  comes  home  to  all  of  us.  It  takes 
its  origin  in  the  new  legislation  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  the  trade 
in  alcohol. 

Whilst  respectfully  expressing  my  sur- 
prise that  any  State  should  determine  to 
try  and  assist  morality  and  hygiene  by  so 
drastic  a  method — one  might  say  by  so 
tyrannical  a  one — and  so  difficult  to  apply 
as  is  the  federal  law  on  this  subject,  still 
I  would  wish  that  no  other  State  should 
in  any  way  give  its  assistance  to  the  smug- 
glers or  accord  its  protection  to  ships  en- 
gaged in  this  imlawful  commerce. 

In  my  first  lecture  I  explained  to  you 
that  there  might  be  some  qualifications  of 
the  systems  of  rights  and  duties  to  apply 
to  States  which  are  only  half-sovereign 
and  to  federal  States. 

So  far  as  a  half-sovereign  State  is  con- 
cerned, it  and  its  suzerain  divide  between 
them  their  rights  and  duties,  without  in- 
crease and  without  diminution  on  account 
of  their  special  position. 

As  to  a  federal  State  (Bundesstaat), 
there  is  no  difficulty,  as  far  as  its  rights 
are  concerned.  They  would  be  put  for- 
ward by  the  federal  government. 

But,  as  regards  its  duties,  there  are 
practical  difficulties  which  I  shall  best  ex- 
plain by  narrating  the  case  of  the  ship, 
the   Caroline,   in    1838,8   not  to  be   con- 

*  Cruchaga,  page  193,  sec.  255. 

•Phllllmore,  vol.  1  and  vol.  3,  Westlake, 
chapters  on  the  Principles  of  International 
Law  (1894),  p.  115. 
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founded  with  the  case  of  another  Caroline 
in  1842.* 

This  ship,  as  I  have  told  you  in  a  for- 
mer lecture,  was  moored  in  American 
waters  and  in  that  part  of  the  river  Niag- 
ara which  belongs  to  the  State  of  New 
York,  It  was  there  to  render  aid  to  cer- 
tain Canadian  rebels,  and  the  ship  was 
boarded  by  a  loyal  force  of  Canadians  and 
sent  down  the  rapids  with  some  loss  of 
life.  Three  or  four  years  afterwards  a 
person  named  MacLeod,  when  doing  his 
business  within  the  territory  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  was  charged  with  murder 
on  this  account  and  was  brought  before 
the  local  magistrate. 

Great  Britain  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  action  in  the  matter  of  the 
Caroline  and  required  that  the  prosecution 
against  MacLeod  should  be  dropped;  and 
the  correctness,  as  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional law,  of  this  requirement  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Federal  Government  at 
Washington.  But  the  local  authorities 
would  not  let  him  go,  and  the  courts  of 
the  State  of  New  York  rejected  the  plea 
founded  on  this  state  of  things.  Happily, 
MacLeod  was  able  to  prove  that  he  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  aifair;  that  he  was 
not  even  on  the  spot — the  defense  which 
we  call  in  England  an  alibi — and  the  jury 
gave  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

But  if  by  misfortime  a  different  verdict 
had  been  returned,  I  do  not  know  by  what 
means  a  satisfactory  result  could  have 
been  obtained.  There  was  an  idea  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  but  its  jurisdiction  to  en- 
tertain such  an  appeal  was  doubtful. 

Now,  it  is  an  occurrence  which  might 
recur  in  the  United  States  and  in  any 
other  country  where  the  States  which 
form  a  confederation  divide  their  sover- 
eignty with  the  federal  body  and  are,  as 
regards  their  part  of  it,  independent  of  all 
federal  control. 

This  is  a  point  for  which  some  remedy 
ought  to  be  found  in  any  revision  of  fed- 
eral constitutions. 

As  far  as  the  British  Empire  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  that  we  have  made  satis- 
factory provision  by  our  court,  which  is 
supreme  for  the  dominions,  the  Judicial 

*Westlake,  International  Law  (1904), 
chapter  XIII.  Hall  ed.,  Pearce-Higgins,  sec- 
tion 84.     See  Calvo. 


Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  by 
the  right  reserved  to  His  Majesty,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  prerogative,  as  we  express  it,  to 
entertain  an  appeal  of  his  subjects  from 
every  tribunal  beyond  the  seas. 

According  to  the  information  which 
our  colleague.  Professor  Borel,  has  been 
good  enough  to  give  to  me,  it  would  seem 
that  Switzerland  has  taken  steps  to  pro- 
vide against  this  difficulty,  and  that  the 
Swiss  constitution  confers  upon  the  fed- 
eral authorities  and  tribimals  a  sufficient 
controlling  power  for  this  purpose. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  two  things  still 
to  say  which  seem  to  me  of  serious  impor- 
tance. The  first  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  con- 
sideration of  philosophy  than  of  jurispru- 
dence. A  person  who  enters  into  the  ordi- 
nary contracts  of  life  does  not  thereby 
diminish  his  liberty  or  his  independence. 
I  may  be  seeking  to  gain  my  living,  and 
I  enter  into  the  office  of  an  employer  as  a 
clerk,  or  I  become  his  secretary,  his  chauf- 
feur, or  his  gardener.  I  am  not  as  free  as 
I  was  the  day  before,  because  I  must  go 
to  him  at  a  fixed  hour  and  do  that  which 
I  am  employed  to  do;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  I  had  wished  to  keep  my  liberty, 
I  should  have  been  without  an  occupation. 

The  same  thing  for  the  employer.  Yes- 
terday he  was  free  not  to  employ  me ;  but 
then  his  car  would  have  remained  in  the 
garage,  or  his  garden  would  not  have  been 
cultivated,  or  he  would  have  to  write  his 
letters  himself.  Now  I  turn  again  to  my 
position  as  employee.  It  is  possible  that 
I  may  bind  myself  so  tightly  to  such  abso- 
lute obedience  that  I  should  become  a 
slave.  In  this  case  I  really  should  injure 
my  own  liberty  and  my  own  independ- 
ence; but,  as  regards  the  ordinary  con- 
tracts of  life,  it  would  be  absurd  to  look 
at  them  in  that  way. 

From  the  individual  I  pass  to  the  State. 
Would  any  one  require  that,  for  the  sake 
of  the  independence  or  sovereignty  of  a 
State,  it  should  never  bind  itself  by  trea- 
ties? No  one  would  say  so.  History 
teaches  us  the  contrary.  Without  treaties, 
no  peace,  no  progress.    We  all  know  it. 

But,  notwithstanding,  I  observe  in  mod- 
ern democracies  a  hesitation,  even  an  ob- 
jection, to  tie  their  hands,  as  they  would 
say,  by  new  treaties.  And  specially  do  I 
observe  that  hesitation  among  our  friends 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.     I 
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would  with  all  respect  say  to  the  Amer- 
ican nation  that  their  history  should  teach 
them  the  contrary.  When  I  was  writing 
my  book,  "Three  Centuries  of  Treaties  of 
Peace/'  I  went  through  an  almost  innu- 
merable number  of  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  other  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  also  European  States — treaties  of 
commerce,  or  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion— in  which  the  United  States  was  not 
afraid  to  tie  its  hands,  obtaining  in  ex- 
change mutual  obligations  on  the  part  of 
the  other  contracting  States.  It  is  the 
principle:  "Do  ut  des."  You  exchange 
the  duties  which  you  take  upon  yourself 
for  the  rights  which  you  gain. 

The  second  question,  I  think,  I  have  al- 
ready called  attention  to.  It  is  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  I  have  already 
stated  that  in  my  view  the  individual  has 
no  right  in  international  jurisprudence. 
He  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  world — civis 
mundi;  he  is  a  subject  of  some  State. 
Any  questions  between  him  and  his  own 
State  belong  to  the  municipal  law.  If 
he  desires  to  complain  of  the  action  of 
some  other  State,  he  appeals  to  his  own 
State,  and  it,  if  it  thinks  well,  takes  up 
his  case. 

I  must  admit  that  Fiore  and  Cruchaga 
take  another  view.  Fiore  even  would  give 
an  international  position  to  corporations 
which  owe  their  origin  and  their  existence 
to  some  charter  of  incorporation  or  patent 
from  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  whose 
qualification  is  purely  municipal  and  who 
derive  no  title  from  the  other  States  of 
the  world.  He  is,  I  think,  alone  in  his 
idea.     Cruchaga  does  not  follow  him.'' 

Let  us  leave  corporations  and  return  to 
the  individual.  As  to  his  case,  I  cite 
Fiore : 

The  reasonable  international  rights  of  men 
are  those  which  belong  to  him  as  being  man. 
They  constitute  the  international  rights  of 
human  personality  and  are  principally: 

(o)  The  right  of  liberty  and  personal  in- 
violability ; 

(&)  The  right  of  choosing  to  be  the  citizen 
of  such  and  such  a  State,  or  to  renounce  the 
citizenship  which  he  has  acquired  and  to 
choose  another; 

(c)  The  right  to  emigrate; 


"Cruchaga,  section  131,  pp.  94-95. 


(d)  The  right  to  have  no  interference  with 
his  liberty  and  to  engage  in  international 
commerce ; 

(e)  The  right  of  property; 

(/)  The  right  to  enjoy  liberty  of  con- 
science." 

But  he  goes  on  to  say : 

No  one  can  insist  upon  exercising  his  rea- 
sonable rights  or  enjoying  them  except  under 
the  condition  that  he  would  submit  himself 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  exercise  and  enjoy  them." 

Cruchaga  speaks  on  the  same  note,  say- 
ing: 

Every  man  has  rights  which  must  be  re- 
spected in  the  country  where  he  is  and  obli- 
gations which  he  must  fulfill  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  country  and  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  is  established  there. 

This  is  a  position  which  is  recognized  by 
international  law.  Among  many  other  rights, 
a  man  has  that  of  enjoying  his  individual 
liberty,  of  diplomatic  protection  in  suitable 
cases,  of  acquiring  or  changing  his  nation- 
ality, of  entering  into  the  territory  of  every 
country  and  leaving  it  when  he  pleases,  etc.* 

Now,  let  us  examine  these  statements  of 
Fiore  and  of  Cruchaga.  And,  to  begin 
with,  you  must  remember  what  I  said  in 
my  second  lecture,  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  law  which  exists  and  the  law 
which  one  would  like  to  bring  into  exist- 
ence. Are  these  two  writers  stating  the 
law,  or  are  they  advising  States  to  raise 
their  principles  to  the  rank  of  law?  If 
they  are  setting  out  to  state  that  which  is 
already  law,  are  they  logical? 

Let  us  begin  with  Fiore.  A  man  qv/i 
man  has  certain  rights.  Be  it  so.  But 
Fiore  says  that  he  can  only  claim  them 
under  certain  conditions.  He  wants  to 
make  himself  citizen  of  a  certain  State. 
He  is  answered  as  follows :  To  begin  with, 
can  you  enter  into  our  territory  ?  We  for- 
bid access  to  persons  who  are  not  in  per- 
fect health,  who  have  not  been  sufficiently 
educated,  who  have  neither  sufficient  funds 
to  support  themselves  nor  a  trade  which 
they  can  carry  on,  or  who  have  been  con- 
demned for  crime;  and,  lastly,  for  fear 

'Fiore,  sections  67-68.     See  also  Art.  654 
658. 
'  Cruchaga,  section  130,  p.  94. 
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lest  our  nation  should  be  denationalized, 
we  only  admit  a  certain  number  from  each 
foreign  nationality  every  year. 

Where  are  the  rights  of  a  man?  Ac- 
cording to  Fiore,  he  has  got  them,  but  he 
must  exercise  them  in  submission  to  the 
laws  of  the  country.  Even  if  he  is  allowed 
the  liberty  of  entering  it,  he  will  probably 
find  that  the  laws  give  him  no  right  of 
citizenship  till  he  has  resided  some  ten 
years.  Even  then  it  would  probably  be  so 
qualified  a  right  of  citizenship  that  he 
could  not  become  a  Member  of  Parliament 
or  hold  a  government  office.  Perhaps 
even  the  only  voting  power  which  would 
be  allowed  him  would  be  in  municipal 
elections. 

Now,  supposing  he  wishes  to  change  his 
nationality.  His  State  will  not  let  him 
leave  the  country  till  he  has  discharged 
certain  military  or  civil  duties.  He  may 
be  given  a  passport  on  condition  that  he 
returns  when  he  is  required,  and  with 
some  security  or  guarantee  that  he  will 
return;  and  when  he  has  been  allowed  to 
leave  the  country,  he  is  still  retained  as  a 
citizen.  In  case  of  war,  if  he  fights 
against  his  country,  he  will  not  be  treated 
as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  criminal.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  something  in  the  legislation  of 
his  original  country  or  the  laws  governing 
his  family  relationships  will  still  bind 
him.  If  he  dies  leaving  property,  it  will 
be  subject  to  the  same  death  duties  as  it 
would  be  if  he  remained  a  citizen. 

As  regards  the  rights  of  personal  lib- 
erty, he  is  told:  Certainly,  it  is  a  free 
country,  but,  for  the  sake  of  public  safety, 
we  must  from  time  to  time  impose  certain 
restraints  on  the  liberty  both  of  citizens 
and  foreigners. 

As  to  the  right  of  property,  with  regard 
to  foreigners  it  is  not  uncommon  that 
there  is  legislation — and,  in  my  view,  very 
wise  legislation — forbidding  them  to  own 
real  estate  except  to  a  limited  extent  or 
for  a  short  time. 

Could  one,  either  in  the  case  of  citizens 
or  foreigners,  deny  the  right  of  the  State 
to  make  a  capital  levy  on  their  properties  ? 
It  would  be,  in  my  view,  bad  policy  and 
false  economy;  but  could  it  be  said  to  be 
contrary  to  those  rights  of  man  which  he 
could  only  exercise  in  submission  to  the 
laws  of  the  country? 

As  to  liberty  of  conscience,  this  is  not 


exactly  in  the  same  position,  because  if 
the  individual  claiming  it  finds  a  State 
where  the  people  are  his  coreligionists,  he 
might  persuade  it  sometimes  to  exercise 
in  his  favor  any  right  of  intervention  that 
State  possesses,  either  at  common  law  or 
by  contract  under  those  new  treaties  of 
which  I  have  spoken  to  you.  But  if  he 
does  not  find  a  State  composed  of  core- 
ligionists who  would  intervene  and  come 
to  help  him,  how  could  he  assert  his  right  ? 
It  would  be  a  question  of  morale,  not  of 
law. 

Cruchaga  appears  more  logical,  while 
his  position  seems  more  extreme;  but  if 
you  examine  it,  you  will  see  that  he  im- 
poses on  every  man  duties  which  he  must 
fulfill  towards  the  inhabitants  of  his  coun- 
try and  the  rule  of  its  government. 

This  is  nothing  else  than  the  legislation, 
the  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  country 
to  which  he  must  submit  himself. 

Then  Cruchaga  makes  a  sort  of  confu- 
sion of  rights.  The  diplomatic  protection 
of  which  he  speaks  is  that  which  each 
State  grants,  if  it  so  wills,  to  its  citizens 
when  they  are  in  a  foreign  country,  while 
the  right  of  acquiring  or  changing  nation- 
ality, if  such  a  right  exists,  is  not  exer- 
cised by  a  State,  but  by  the  individual. 
But,  in  speaking  of  nationality,  he  goes  as 
far  as  to  express  himself  thus : 

(4)  Each  person  has  a  right  to  change  his 
nationality. 

(5)  The  State  has  no  right  to  forbid  per- 
sons to  change  their  nationality. 

(6)  The  State  has  no  right  to  force  per- 
sons to  change  their  nationality  against  their 
will. 

(7)  Every  person  has  a  right  to  resume 
the  nationality  which  he  has  abandoned. 

(8)  A  State  cannot  impose  its  nationality 
upon  persons  domiciled  in  its  territory 
against  their  will.' 

But  he  allows  that  the  State  has  a  right 
to  dictate  the  conditions  under  which  it 
will  grant  nationality  or  release  it." 

All  this  is  so  contrary  to  English  juris- 
prudence that  it  is  difficult  for  me  even  to 
appreciate  it.^° 


•  Cruchaga,  section  352,  p.  277. 

•Cruchaga,  sections  338-375,  pp.  267-298. 

'"Note. — According  to  English  jurispru- 
dence, a  foreigner  cannot  demand  as  his  right 
that  he  be  admitted  into  a  country. 
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And  we  are  not  solitary  in  this  position. 
According  to  the  statute  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  article  34 : 

Only  States  or  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations  can  be  parties  in  cases  before  tlie 
Court. 

In  the  discussion  on  this  subject  which 
took  place  in  our  preparatory  commission, 
the  late  M.  Eicci-Busatti  (the  Italian 
member  of  our  commission,  since  dead,  to 
my  great  regret)  expressed  himself  thus : 

It  is  impossible  to  put  States  and  private 
individuals  on  the  same  footing;  private  in- 
dividuals are  not  subjects  of  international 
law,  and  it  is  entirely  within  the  realm  of 
that  law  that  the  court  is  called  upon  to 
act.    .    .    . 

Our  president  (Baron  Descamps)  very 
rightly  remarks: 

The  real  object  of  the  law  of  nations,  of 
jus  inter  gentes,  is  the  relation  of  State  to 
State,  considered  as  sovereign  groups,  and, 
as  such,  members  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  conditions  of  subjects  of  each  State  in 
another  country,  the  co-ordination  of  public 
and  private  law  of  each  State  with  that  of 
the  other  nations — these  are  the  concerns  of 
nations  in  their  mutual  relations;  but  these 
questions  enter  only  indirectly  into  the  realm 
of  the  law  of  nations,  and  do  not  change  in 
their  essential  character  by  being  included  in 
this  law. 

Finally,  the  Brazilian  member  (M. 
Fernandes)  added  his  opinion,  saying: 

In  his  opinion,  the  clause  which  conferred 
only  on  States  access  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice — agreeing  completely  with 
legal  logic,  since  States  alone  constituted 
legal  persons  in  international  matters — 
covers,  nevertheless,  all  cases  which  may  be 
considered  as  coming  within  the  competence 
of  the  court.    .    .    . 

To  repeat:  A  person  is  not  a  citizen  of 
the  world;  he  is  always  the  subject  of 
some  State  or  other.  Perhaps  you  will 
think  this  doctrine  too  rigorist;  but,  in 
my  view,  the  individual  should  never  be 
able  to  implead  his  own  country  before  a 
court  of  justice. 

But  aU  this  is  no  reason  against  writers 
on  public  law  and  on  morality  teaching 
governments  that  neither  a  government, 
nor  even  a  State,  is  a  divinity  to  be  wor- 


shiped; that  the  State,  in  the  last  resort, 
is  but  an  agglomeration  of  individuals, 
and  that,  while  cultivating  peace,  justice, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  whole,  the  real 
object  is  the  prosperity  of  each  individual. 

Also  the  steps  of  progress  in  interna- 
tional matters  are  made  by  conventions 
and  treaties,  and  we  have  a  magnificent 
example  in  the  object  which  the  League 
of  Nations  proposes  to  attain.  Read  arti- 
cle 23  of  the  covenant: 

.    .    .    The  members  of  the  League  will 

(o)  Endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair 
and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  both  in  their  own  coun- 
tries and  in  all  countries  to  which  their  com- 
mercial and  industrial  relations  extend,  and 
for  that  purpose  will  establish  and  maintain 
the  necessary  international  organizations; 

(6)  Undertake  to  secure  just  treatment  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  territories  under 
their  control; 

(c)  Will  entrust  the  League  with  the  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  execution  of  agree- 
ments with  regard  to  the  traffic  in  women 
and  children,  and  the  traffic  in  opium  and 
other  dangerous  drugs ; 

(d)  Will  entrust  the  League  with  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and 
ammunition  with  the  coimtries  in  which  the 
control  in  this  traffic  is  necessary  in  the  com- 
mon interest; 

(e)  Will  make  provision  to  secure  and 
maintain  freedom  of  communications  and  of 
transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  com- 
merce of  all  members  of  the  League.  In  this 
connection,  the  special  necessities  of  the  re- 
gions devastated  during  the  war  of  1914-1918 
shall  be  home  in  mind ; 

(/)  Will  endeavor  to  take  steps  in  matters 
of  international  concern  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  disease. 

Here,  gentlemen,  is  the  first  step  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  States  which  have  bound  them- 
selves by  the  covenant  have  created  for 
themselves  by  this  treaty  mutual  contrac- 
tual rights  and  duties,  other  than  those 
which  belong  to  ordinary  international 
law.  Man,  as  formerly,  remains  incapable 
of  asserting  his  rights  against  his  own 
State,  with  which  he  cannot  enter  into 
litigation.  But,  for  the  six  causes  which 
have  been  enumerated  (A  to  F),  the 
classes  mentioned  remain  clients  and 
under  the   protection   of   aU   the    States 
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which  have  entered  into  the  covenant.    So 
be  it. 

I  am  aware  that  among  my  auditors 
there  are  many  to  whom  most  of  the  ob- 
servations which  I  have  submitted  to  you 
concern   things    already    well   known    to 


them.  I  hope  they  will  pardon  the  repe- 
tition and  even  find  some  advantage  in  it. 
As  to  all  of  you,  it  will  be  a  great  satis- 
faction to  me  if  I  have  been  able  in  any 
respect  to  help  you  in  your  important 
studies. 


INTERNATIONAL  DOCUMENTS 


FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE 

(Note. — The  British  Foreign  Office  has  pub- 
lished the  following  correspondence  with  the 
Governments  of  the  self-governing  Dominions, 
entitled  "Consultation  on  matters  of  foreign 
policy  and  general  imperial  interest.") 

The  correspondence  opens  with  the  follow- 
ing dispatch,  sent  in  Jvme,  1924,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  the  Gov- 
ernors-General of  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
to  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland: 

June  23. — Following  from  Prime  Minister 
for  your  Prime  Minister  : 

Begins :  You  will  probably  have  seen  from 
press  reports  of  recent  speeches  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  myself  in  Parlia- 
ment that  we  are  concerned  as  to  adequacy 
of  present  system  of  consultation  with  other 
self-governing  parts  of  empire  on  matters  of 
foreign  policy  and  general  imperial  interest. 
We  fully  accept  principle  of  necessity  for 
effective  arrangements  for  continuous  coimsul- 
tation  in  all  important  matters  of  common 
imperial  concern,  and  for  such  necessary  con- 
certed action,  founded  on  consultation,  as  the 
several  governments  may  determine  (see 
Resolution  IX  of  Imperial  War  Conference, 
1917).  We  also  realize  that  action  to  be 
taken  as  result  of  consultation,  whether  at  or 
between  imperial  conferences,  must  be  sub- 
ject to  constitutional  requirements  of  each 
country.  But  we  feel,  as  result  of  our  ex- 
perience since  taking  office,  that  system  in 
practice  has  two  main  deficiencies. 

First,  it  renders  immediate  action  extremely 
difficult,  more  especially  between  conferences, 
on  occasions  when  such  action  is  impera- 
tively needed,  particularly  in  sphere  of  foreign 
policy. 

Secondly,  when  matters  under  discussion 
are  subjects  of  political  controversy,  economic 
or  otherwise,  conclusions  reached  at  and  be- 
tween imperial  conferences  are  liable  to  be 
reversed  through  changes  of  government. 


Such  a  state  of  affairs  inevitably  leads  to 
ineffectiveness ;  it  also  causes  disappointment, 
and  doubts  are  thrown  on  utility  of  whole 
imperial  conference  system. 

What  the  remedy  is,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
On  the  first  point — i.  e.,  the  importance  of 
securing,  on  occasion,  rapid  decisions,  particu- 
larly on  matters  of  foreign  policy — it  occurs 
to  us  that  further  examination  of  the  Resolu- 
tion on  negotiation,  &c.,  of  treaties  passed  at 
last  year's  imperial  conference  might  be 
worth  while  in  order  to  consider  how  far  that 
resolution  needs  to  be  supplemented  and  in- 
terpreted, and  whether  principles  embodied  in 
it  can  usefully  be  extended  to  other  matters 
affecting  foreign  relations. 

On  the  second  point — i.  e.,  means  of  making 
imperial  conference  resolutions,  whether  they 
relate  to  economic  or  other  matters — more 
effective,  what  is  wanted  is,  I  think,  as  I 
indicated  in  a  speech  in  Parliament  on  June 
18,  "creation  of  some  sort  of  workable  ma- 
chinery, so  that  the  public  opinion  of  the 
whole  of  our  Commonwealth  of  States  should 
influence  the  policy  for  which  the  Common- 
wealth must  be  responsible." 

We  had  in  view  desirability  of  avoiding 
party  issues  when  proposing  appointment  of 
economic  committee  with  a  reference  framed 
so  as  to  exclude  questions  of  tariff  policy. 

One  method  of  bringing  about  result  desired 
which  was  mentioned  by  Secretary  of  State 
in  recent  speech  in  Parliament  is  that  im- 
perial conferences  in  future  should  not  be 
confined  to  representatives  of  parties  in  office 
for  time  being.  When  it  was  contemplated 
some  years  ago  that  a  special  constitutional 
conference  should  be  held,  it  was  proposed 
from  more  than  one  quarter  that  such  a 
conference  should  be  representative  of  opposi- 
tions as  well  as  governments.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  realize  that  this  suggestion  is  open 
to  the  criticism  that  it  would  tend  to  hamper 
the  frank  exchange  of  views  and  unrestricted 
intercommunication  of  confidential  informa- 
tion on  such  matters  as  foreign  policy  and 
defense  which  have  become  so  outstanding 
features  of  recent  Conferences. 

Another  method  might  be  to  continue  repre- 
sentation of  governments  only,  but  to  arrange 
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for  each  government  to  obtain  from  its  own 
Parliament  beforehand  a  general  approval, 
within  sufficiently  wide  limits,  of  the  attitude 
to  be  taken  up  by  its  representatives.  Whilst 
avoiding  the  criticism  of  the  first  method, 
this  might  tend  to  diminish  flexibility  of  con- 
ference procedure. 

We  should  like  your  views  on  these  sugges- 
tions, and  if  you  should  be  able  to  make  any 
others  they  would  be  welcome.  We  ourselves 
have  quite  an  open  mind  and  are  merely 
exploring  situation. 

Our  own  feeling  is  that  time  has  hardly 
come  either  to  revive  idea  of  constitutional 
conference  or  to  call  special  meeting  of  im- 
l>erial  conference  to  consider  problems  out- 
lined above.  But  we  should  like  these  prob- 
lems given  preliminary  examination  in  near 
future,  and  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  possible 
method  might  be  to  have  a  meeting  of,  say, 
two  representatives  of  each  country  con- 
cerned, who  have  had  experience  of  constitu- 
tional working,  to  consider  these  problems 
and  present  a  report  as  basis  for  further  dis- 
cussion. How  would  you  view  this  idea,  and, 
if  it  commends  itself,  what  time  would  be 
most  convenient  for  a  meeting?  Possibly 
October  might  be  suitable,  as  this  would  per- 
mit of  some  of  Dominion  delegates  to  next 
Assembly  of  League  of  Nations  being  amongst 
representatives,  if  this  were  desired. 

Similar  telegram  sent  to  other  prime 
ministers. — Ramsay  Mac  Donald.  Ends. — 
Thomas. 

Two  days  later  the  Colonial  Secretary  sent 
a  copy  of  this  dispatch  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  saying  that 
the  Pi'ime  Minister  would  be  glad  if  the 
President  of  the  Executive  Council  would 
give  his  views  on  the  suggestions  made. 

On  June  26  a  telegram  was  received, 
through  Lord  Byng  of  Vimy,  from  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  stating  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  at  the  time  very  busy  wind- 
ing up  the  parliamentary  session,  but  that  as 
soon  as  the  prorogation  took  place  they  would 
endeavor  to  give  the  dispatch  their  best  con- 
sideration. Copies  of  this  reply  and  of  the 
other  replies  received  w' ere  sent  to  the  various 
Dominions,  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  New- 
foundland. 

The  first  considered  reply  to  the  dispatch 
of  June  23  was  from  New  Zealand  and  was 
as  follows : 

June  28. — Your  telegram  June  23.  Consulta- 
tion on  matters  of  foreign  policy  and  general 
imijerial  interest.  Following  for  Prime  Min- 
ister from  my  Prime  Minister: 

Begins:  The  difficulties  you  point  out  are 
fully  appreciated  and  I  agree  that  a  remedy 
is  not  easy  to  find.  The  point  of  real  im- 
portance is  to  ensure  that  nothing  will  be 


done  in  the  direction  of  weakening  the  unity 
of  the  Empire. 

I  fear  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  or 
any  other  minister  to  leave  New  Zealand  for 
probably  eighteen  months,  but  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  the  appointment  of  a  small  committee 
to  carry  out  a  preliminary  examination  of  this 
difficult  subject.  If  there  is  a  general  desire 
for  such  an  examination,  it  might  be  under- 
taken by  men — not  necessarily  politicians — 
from  different  parts  of  the  Empii-e  who  are 
well  versed  in  constitutional  law  and  proce- 
dure. Their  report  could  be  considered  by 
the  various  governments  before  the  meeting 
of  the  next  imi)erial  conference.  Ends. — 
jEaxicoR 

Australian  Views 

On  July  16  the  Governor-General  of  Aus- 
tralia forwarded  the  following  telegraphic 
dispatch : 

July  16. — Following  for  Prime  Minister 
from  my  Prime  Minister : 

Begins:  Your  telegram  of  June  23.  My 
Government  has  noted  the  statements  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  your- 
self in  Parliament  affirming  the  principle  of 
full  consultation  with  the  self-governing  parts 
of  the  Empire  on  matters  of  foreign  policy 
and  general  imi>erial  interest.  We  note  also 
that  you  accept  the  principle  of  necessity  for 
an  effective  arrangement  for  continuous  con- 
sultations in  important  matters  of  common 
imi>erial  concern  and  for  such  concerted  ac- 
tion as  the  several  governments  may  deter- 
mine. 

My  government  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  to  this  most  important  question 
and  notes  with  pleasure  your  government's 
acceptance  of  the  basic  principle. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  in  practice 
there  are  two  main  difficulties  in  establish- 
ment of  an  effective  system  of  joint  consulta- 
tion and  action,  namely,  (a)  the  impossibility 
of  full  exchange  of  views  when  the  imperial 
conference  is  not  sitting,  particularly  in  the 
sphere  of  foreign  policy,  where  immediate 
action  is  imperative,  and  (6)  the  possibility 
of  conclusions  of  imperial  or  economic  con- 
ferences being  reversed  through  change  of 
government. 

The  problems  which  have  to  be  considered 
appear  to  divide  themselves  into:  (1)  The 
manner  in  which  an  imperial  policy  should 
be  laid  down  in  regard  to  matters  of  common 
Empire  interest,  such  as  foreign  policy,  de- 
fense, and  inter-Empire  trade.  (2)  How 
should  consultations  take  place  with  regard 
to  giving  effect  to  such  policy  when  deter- 
mined upon  and  for  its  alteration  where 
necessity  arises?  (3)  What  steps  can  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  any  common  ix)licy 
arrived  at  will  be  given  effect  to,  irrespective 
of  change  of  government,  in  different  parts  of 
the  Empire? 

With  regard  to  (1)  it  is  now  an  established 
principle  of  empire  government  that  prime 
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minister  conferences  shall  take  place  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  At  these  conferences  a  com- 
mon Empire  policy  on  questions  of  imperial 
interest  can  be  arrived  at  and  submitted  by 
the  respective  prime  ministers  to  their  in- 
dividual parliaments  for  their  ratification  and 
assent.  The  machinery  for  ensuring  a  com- 
mon policy,  therefore,  already  exists  by  hold- 
ing of  the  imperial  conferences,  and  no  altera- 
tion of  existing  practice  appears  either  nec- 
essary or  desirable. 

(2)  It  is  unavoidable  that  questions  of 
urgent  foreign  policy  must  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
arise,  and  they  are,  therefore,  in  an  entirely 
different  category  from  other  matters  upon 
which  a  common  policy  may  have  been  deter- 
mined at  an  imperial  conference.  It  appears 
to  my  government,  therefore,  that  no  alter- 
ation in  the  underlying  principle  of  consulta- 
tion which  at  present  exists  is  practicable, 
but  considerable  improvement  could  be 
effected  in  the  operation  of  such  machinery. 
These  improvements  should  be  on  lines  of  (o) 
a  closer  liaison  between  the  Foreign  Office 
and  Dominion  governments,  which  could  be 
effected  by  the  establishment  by  the  domin- 
ions of  a  foreign  office  branch  in  their  high 
commissioners'  offices  imder  the  control  of  an 
officer  of  such  standing  and  character  as  to 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Foreign  Office; 
such  a  representative  would  be  in  a  position 
to  keep  his  prime  minister  informed  in  regard 
to  current  events  and  atmosphere  in  con- 
nexion with  foreign  policy,  in  addition  to  in- 
formation which  is  conveyed  by  cable  to  the 
prime  minister  and  by  information  at  present 
sent  from  time  to  time  by  the  Foreign  Office, 
(b)  Fuller  and  more  regular  advice  in  regard 
to  all  questions  of  foreign  affairs,  both  by 
cable  and  mail,  than  is  at  present  forwarded 
to  the  prime  ministers  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions,  (c)  Greater  efforts  to  anticipate 
questions  which  are  likely  to  arise  and  re- 
quire urgent  decision,  with  a  view  to  as- 
certaining the  views  of  the  Dominions  in  ad- 
vance in  place  of  informing  them  of  decisions 
after  they  have  been  arrived  at  and  acted 
upon  or  when  it  is  too  late  for  any  alternative 
action  to  be  submitted. 

With  regard  to  questions  other  than  foreign 
policy,  my  government  is  of  opinion  that  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  imperial  sec- 
retariat responsible  to  the  prime  ministers 
of  all  the  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire, 
whose  task  would  be  to  prepare  for  the  im- 
perial conferences,  carry  out  all  secretariat 
work  during  the  sittings  of  such  conferences, 
follow  up  all  resolutions  and  decisions  arrived 
at,  and  keep  the  Dominions  constantly  in- 
formed of  developments  between  the  con- 
ferences, would  go  a  long  way  towards  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  effective  and  continuous 
consultation.  This  secretariat  would  also  em- 
brace existing  imperial  committees  such  as 
the  War  Graves  and  Shipping  and  the 
Economic  Committee  when  established.  It 
would  not  merely  be  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  individual  Dominion  governments 


and  the  British  Government,  but  also  between 
the  governments  of  the  different  Dominions. 
At  the  present  time  the  secretariat  for  im- 
perial conferences  is  provided  by  the  British 
Government,  together  with  representatives  of 
the  Dominions  concerned,  but  immediately 
the  conference  is  over  the  secretariat  is 
broken  up,  and  no  effective  machinery  exists 
for  keeping  the  Dominions  continuously  in- 
formed as  to  developments  or  alterations 
necessitated  by  changed  circumstances.  In 
the  opinion  of  my  government,  a  great  im- 
provement would  be  effected  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  imperial  secretariat. 

With  regard  to  ensuring  that  any  common 
policy  arrived  at  at  imperial  conferences  will 
be  given  effect  to,  irrespective  of  change  of 
government,  this  appears  to  my  government 
to  be  quite  impossible  of  definite  solution. 
It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  task  of 
holding  this  great  Empire  together,  which  is 
so  dependent  on  giving  effect  to  a  common 
policy  arrived  at  at  imperial  conferences, 
should  be  raised  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
domestic  policy  and  not  subordinated  to  local 
political  issues.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
British  Government  should  give  greater  con- 
sideration to  the  considered  views  of  the 
Dominion  governments  than  in  the  past, 
otherwise  all  our  efforts  towards  effective 
consultations  and  formulation  of  common 
policy  will  be  futile. 

Your  suggestion  that  party  issues  might  be 
avoided  by  inclusion  in  imperial  conference 
delegations  of  representatives  of  all  parlia- 
mentary parties  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  likely 
to  achieve  the  result  desired.  As  you  state, 
it  would  tend  to  hamper  that  frank  exchange 
of  views  and  unrestricted  intercommunica- 
tion of  confidential  information  on  such 
matters  as  foreign  policy  and  defense. 
Furthermore,  it  might  easily  lead  to  serious 
consequences  on  the  return  of  the  delegations 
to  their  respective  countries.  The  leader  of 
the  government  and  of  the  opposition  would 
respectively  feel  compelled  to  relate  his  ver- 
sion of  the  conference  and  his  reasons  for 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  conclusions 
arrived  at. 

Secrecy  in  these  circumstances  would  be 
impossible.  Further,  an  atmosphere  of  pol- 
itical controversy  would  inevitably  obtrude 
into  the  conference  itself,  and  present  free 
and  unfettered  discussions  between  men  who 
at  the  time  are  actually  shouldering  responsi- 
bilities of  the  government  in  their  respec- 
tive countries  would  disappear.  My  govern- 
ment does  not  believe  this  suggestion  would 
effect  the  result  desired,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, believes  that  it  would  tend  to  increase 
further  the  difficulties  which  are  at  present 
experienced. 

Your  second  suggestion,  that  each  govern- 
ment shall  obtain  from  its  own  parliament 
beforehand  a  general  approval,  within  suffi- 
ciently wide  limits,  of  the  attitude  to  be 
taken  up  by  its  representative,  is  one  which 
the  Commonwealth  Government  has  almost 
invariably  followed.     As,  however,  the  con- 
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elusions  of  such  conferences  must  always  be 
ratified  by  the  respective  parliaments,  my 
government  does  not  consider  this  suggestion 
material  aid  in  finding  a  solution. 

We  appreciate  your  attempt  to  explore  the 
situation  and  agree  as  to  the  importance  of 
finding  a  solution.  We  feel,  however,  that 
solution  will  be  gradually  evolved,  and  con- 
sider that  our  object  is  more  likely  to  be 
defeated  than  attained  by  undue  precipitance. 

The  existing  arrangements  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  common  imperial  jwlicy  and  for  sub- 
sequent consultation  form  the  basis  of  a 
system  which  in  the  future  may  well  become 
effective. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  do  not  see  that 
any  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  representatives  to  consider  this 
problem  and  present  a  report  as  a  basis  for 
further  discussion.  All  points  at  present 
under  discussion  were  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  prime  ministers  at  the  imperial  con- 
ference held  last  year,  but  it  was  unani- 
mously felt  that  the  best  course  to  pursue 
was  to  allow  the  situation  to  solve  itself  by 
gradual  evolution  rather  than  by  immediate 
definite  action. 

My  government  therefore  does  not  propose 
to  send  representatives  to  a  conference  to  dis- 
cuss these  questions,  but  is  prepared  during 
the  interval  until  the  next  imperial  confer- 
ence is  held  to  explore  further  any  suggestions 
that  may  be  put  forward,  and  also  to  offer 
for  similar  consideration  by  other  govern- 
ments concerned  any  improvements  in  the 
existing  machinery  which  may  occur  to  us. 
Ends. — FoBSTEE. 

Canadian  Standpoint 

The  views  of  the  Canadian  Government 
were  given  in  the  following  telegram  sent 
through  the  Governor-General  and  received 
at  the  Colonial  Office  on  August  8: 

Aug.  7. — Following  from  Prime  Minister  for 
your  Prime  Minister : 

Begins :  Re  preliminary  meeting  inter-im- 
perial consultation,  our  government  has  now 
considered  proposals  set  out  in  your  telegram 
of  June  23.  We  agree  as  to  the  desirability 
of  more  definite  understanding  on  matters 
therein  referred  to.  Questions  are  not  new 
and  very  marked  progress  has  been  made  in 
their  clarification  and  solution  particularly  in 
recent  years.  Whilst  finality  is  not  possible 
in  constantly  changing  situation,  doubtless 
further  steps  can  be  taken.  Difficulty  is 
inherent  in  existence  of  several  self-govern- 
ing communities  scattered  over  the  globe 
with,  in  large  part,  different  neighbors  and 
different  problems,  and  is  increased  by  ab- 
sence of  precedent  for  the  experiment  in  co- 
operation which  members  of  British  com- 
munity of  nations  are  working  out.  We 
believe  with  good  will,  which  has  always  pre- 
vailed, it  can  continue  to  be  met. 

As  to  first  of  specific  proposals,  we  agree 
that  it  would  be  helpful  to  consider  possi- 


bilities of  further  extension  of  principle  em- 
bodied in  resolution  on  negotation,  &c.,  of 
treaties.  Second  proposal  does  not  appear 
feasible.  It  is  undoubtedly  inconvenient  to 
have  reversal  of  policy,  but  this  liberty  must 
be  assured  so  long  as  separate  parliaments 
exist  and  electors  are  to  be  free  to  have 
policy  determined  in  accordance  with  their 
wishes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  with 
change  in  government  there  is  very  consider- 
able measure  of  continuity  of  essential  policy. 
Proposal  to  have  all  parties  represented  in 
the  imperial  conferences  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting policy  agreed  upon  thereat  being 
rejected  by  existing  or  future  parliaments 
would  seem  to  imply  setting  up  a  new  body 
supreme  over  the  several  parliaments.  We 
regard  the  imperial  conference  as  conference 
of  governments,  of  which  each  is  responsible 
to  its  own  parliament  and  ultimately  to  its 
own  electorate,  and  in  no  sense  as  imperial 
council  determining  the  policy  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole.  We  would  deem  it  most  in- 
advisable to  depart  in  any  particular  from 
this  conception,  which  is  based  on  well- 
established  principles  of  ministerial  responsi- 
bility and  the  supremacy  of  Parliament. 
We  consider  that,  with  respect  to  all  im- 
perial conference  resolutions  or  proposals, 
each  government  must  accept  responsibility 
for  its  attitude  and  the  opposition  or  opposi- 
tions be  free  to  criticise ;  with  parliaments 
and,  if  occasion  arises,  peoples  deciding  the 
issues. 

As  to  approval  by  Parliament  in  advance 
of  the  attitude  to  be  taken  by  our  repre- 
sentative, we  feel  that  this  could  be  given 
only  where  Parliament  had  knowledge  in  ad- 
vance of  specific  questions  to  be  considered 
and  in  the  light  of  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances. We  agree  that  even  in  such  cases 
adoption  of  this  method  might  tend  to  di- 
minish the  flexibility  of  conference  procedure. 

We  share  the  feeling  expressed  in  your 
message,  that  the  time  has  hardly  come  either 
to  revive  the  idea  of  constitutional  confer- 
ence or  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  im- 
perial conference  to  consider  these  problems. 
We  would  be  prepared,  however,  to  take 
part  in  the  manner  suggested  in  meet- 
ing in  the  near  futiu'e  for  preliminary  ex- 
amination of  these  problems  and  preparation 
of  report  as  basis  for  further  discussions, 
provided  that  other  parts  of  the  Empire  agree 
and  date  convenient  for  all  can  be  found. 
Early  in  October  would  appear  to  us  to  be 
the  most  convenient  time  for  such  meeting. 
Ends. — Byng. 

The  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  telegraph- 
ing on  August  16,  said : 

My  Prime  Minister  desires  me  to  state  for 
the  information  of  the  Prime  Minister,  that 
the  proposal  that  the  opposition  as  well  as 
the  government  should  be  represented  at  the 
[imperial]  conference  or  that  the  government 
should  obtain  general  approval  by  Parlia- 
ment in  advance  does  not  favorably  impress 
him    or    seem    practicable ;    that    the    whole 
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subject  is  too  large  and  intricate  seemingly 
for  discussion  by  correspondence,  and  that 
the  preliminary  examination  such  as  Prime 
Minister  suggests  would  seem  essential  to 
progress.  If  the  Prime  Minister  will  advise 
date  most  suitable  to  the  others,  my  Prime 
Minister  will  arrange  for  representatives  as 
suggested. 

International  Conferences 

Meanwhile,  on  August  11,  Mr.  Massey,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  had  in- 
timated to  the  CJolonial  Office  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  learn  whether,  in  the  Dominions, 
there  was  a  general  desire  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
MacDonald,  and  what  decision  had  been 
reached. 

On  August  18  the  Colonial  Secretary  re- 
plied, informing  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment of  the  gist  of  the  replies  received  from 
Canada  and  Australia,  and  adding  that  he 
was  communicating  with  Australia,  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  Commonwealth 
Government  might  be  prepared  to  reconsider 
the  question  and  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
posed preliminary  meeting.  On  the  same  day 
a  similar  dispatch  was  sent  to  Australia.  In 
this  dispatch  the  Colonial  Secretary  said : 

In  the  circumstances  I  hope^  that  Govern- 
ment of  Commonwealth  of  Australia  may  be 
px'epared  to  reconsider  question  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  preliminary  meeting.  It  looks, 
however,  as  though  it  would  not  be  praticable 
to  hold  this  meeting  before  November.  In 
view  of  recent  events,  we  should  like  to  in- 
clude among  matters  to  be  discussed  method 
of  representation  of  British  Empire  at  future 
international  conferences. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  at  the  same  time 
informed  the  Canadian  Government  of  his 
request  to  the  Australian  Cabinet  to  recon- 
sider its  decision  and  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  informing  him  of  the  progress  of  the 
correspondence  and  saying  that  the  Prime 
Minister  would  be  grateful  for  an  expression 
of  the  views  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Union.     This   elicited    the   following   reply: 

August  21. — Your  telegrams,  June  23  and 
August  18,  Consultations  with  Dominions  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  etc.  Following  for 
Prime  Minister  from  my  Prime  Minister: 

Begins :  The  government,  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  a  conference 
on  the  problem  of  consultations  with  the 
Dominions  on  matters  of  foreign  policy,  etc., 
regrets  that  it  cannot  see  its  way  clear  to  take 
part  in  such  conference  during  the  course  of 
this  year.  It  at  the  same  time  feels  that 
a  special  conference  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 


liminary consideration  and  advise  on  the 
problem  is,  under  the  circumstances,  very 
unlikely  to  prove  of  any  advantage  for  com- 
ing to  a  final  decision.  The  government 
therefore  does  not  think  it  advisable  to  send 
representatives  to  such  a  conference.  Ends. — 
Athlone. 

A  fortnight  later  a  second  telegram  was 
received  from  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  as  follows : 

September  5. — My  telegram  of  August  21. 
Ministers  inform  me  that,  after  discussing 
with  Mr.  Thomas  [who  was  at  that  time  in 
South  Africa  as  chairman  of  the  delegation 
of  the  Empire  ParlimintaiT  Association]  the 
question  of  holding  of  a  preliminary  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  proposed  constitu- 
tional inquiry,  they  now  agree  to  the  Union 
participating.  They  regret  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  them  to  be  represented  by  a 
minister  at  this  conference  owing  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Union  Parliament  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  coming  year.  They  consider  that 
February  next  would  be  preferable  date,  but 
have  no  objection  to  the  conference  being 
held  late  in  November,  and  a  delegate  will  be 
sent  from  the  Union  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence.— Athlone. 

The  reply  of  the  Australian  Government 
to  the  telegram  of  August  18  was  sent  on 
August  22  and  reached  London  the  same  day. 
In  this  reply  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Bi'uce), 
after  taking  note  of  the  position  of  Canada, 
said: 

Your  telegram  of  June  23  indicates  that 
your  Government's  suggestion  is  for  a  junior 
conference  to  explore  generally  the  problem 
of  representation,  &c.,  and  that  report  of  such 
conference  will  entail  no  responsibility  what- 
ever on  the  governments  concerned,  but  will 
constitute  merely  an  expression  of  opinion  for 
the  guidance  of  such  governments.  If  this  is 
the  case  and  all  other  Dominions  are  agree- 
able, while  still  adhering  to  the  views  ex- 
pi-essed  in  my  telegram  of  July  16,  my  govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  co-operate  on  the  principle 
that  anything  which  even,  remotely  tends  to 
improve  the  relations  between  the  various 
governments  of  the  Empire  is  woi'thy  of  trial. 

On  September  5  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  on  September  10  the  New  Zealand 
Government  made  telegraphic  inquiries  as  to 
whether  the  British  Government  had  definitely 
decided  to  hold  the  proposed  preliminary 
conference.  The  Canadian  Government  asked 
also  whether  the  delegations  to  the  in-oposed 
conference  would  be  composed  of  ministers 
of  the  Crown,  permanent  officials,  or  delegates 
sijecially  chosen,  regardless  of  their  associa- 
tion with  the  administration. 

Replies  to  New  Zealand  and  Canada  were 
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seut  on  September  15,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  British  Government  were  working 
out  definite  proposale  as  to  agenda,  repre- 
sentatives, time,  &c.  There  was  further  com- 
munication with  Canada  as  to  the  date  of  the 
conference,  and  on  Septemeber  26  the  Can- 
adian Government  intimated  that  as  it  was 
impossible  to  hold  the  conference  in  mid- 
October  (as  it  had  desired),  it  favored  in- 
definite postponement,  and  that  the  matters 
which  were  to  have  been  dealt  with  in  the 
conference  be  taken  up  by  correspondence. 
The  Canadian  Government  had  arranged  for 
their  ministerial  delegates  to  the  Geneva 
meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  go  on 
to  London,  but  their  existing  engagements 
would  not  permit  their  remaining  in  London 
into  November. 

The  reply  of  the  Irish  Free  State  to  the 
original  suggestion  of  the  British  Government 
was  received  on  October  11.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy,  the  Govenor-General,  after  expressing 
regret  for  the  delay  in  answering,  said : 

My  ministers  have  now  carefully  con- 
sidered the  suggestions  set  forth  in  the  tele- 
gram transmitted  with  your  dispatch  of 
June  25.  They  would  be  prepared  to  take 
part  in  the  manner  suggested  in  a  conference 
for  the  preliminary  examination  of  these 
problems  and  the  preparation  of  a  report  as  a 
basis  for  further  discussion.  My  ministers 
are  convinced  that,  while  the  proposed  con- 
ference cannot  strictly  be  termed  a  constitu- 
tional conference,  the  suggested  program  in- 
volves matters  of  grave  constitutional  im- 
portance which  required  long  and  serious  con- 
sideration beforehand. 

Mr.  Thomas,  on  October  13,  sent  a  circular 
telegram  informing  the  Dominions  that  he 
had  been  asked  in  Parliament,  before  the  dis- 
solution, the  contemplated  date  of  the  meeting 
of  the  proi)osed  constitutional  inquiry,  and 
that  he  had  answered  that  in  the  circum- 
stances it  was  impossible  to  suggest  a  date, 
but  that  nothing  which  had  happened  in  the 
British  Parliament  should,  in  their  opinion, 
interfere  with  the  government  going  on  with 
their  proposal. 

Mr.  Amery's  Dispatch 

The  next,  and  final,  dispatch  is  dated  De- 
cember 2,  and  was  sent  by  Mr.  Amery,  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
to  the  various  Dominion  governments.  It  is 
as  follows : 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  [Your  Ex- 
cellency] [you]  to  inform  your  ministers  that 
His  Majesty's  Government  have  had  under 
consideration  the  suggestion  of  their  pre- 
decessors that  an  inauirv  mieht  be  held  in 


connection  with  the  present  system  of  consul- 
tation on  matters  of  foreign  policy  and  gen- 
eral imperial  interest — vide  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald's  message  of  June  23. 

2.  The  resulting  correspondence,  which  has 
already  been  communicated  to  your  ministers, 
disclosed  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  taking  action  in  the  sense  sug- 
gested in  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald's  message. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  time  had 
not  come  to  revive  the  idea  of  a  special 
constitutional  conference,  though  ultimately 
and  after  some  hesitation  participation  in  a 
preliminary  inquiry  was  accepted  in  principle 
by  all  the  Dominions,  provided  that  a  con- 
venient time  could  be  found.  It  had  not, 
however,  been  found  possible  at  the  time  of 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  to  make  any 
arrangements  for  the  holding  of  such  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry,  chiefly  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  fixing  a  date  which  would  be  suitable 
for  all  the  governments  concerned. 

3.  His  Majesty's  present  advisers  are  very 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  issues  in- 
volved ;  they  find  themselves  fully  in  agree- 
ment with  the  principles  of  consultation  and 
concerted  action  set  out  in  the  opening  sen- 
tences of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald's  message, 
and  they  are  determined  to  carry  out  those 
principles  to  the  utmost.  But,  while  difii- 
culties  undoubtedly  exist  in  making  the  pres- 
ent system  of  consultation  fully  effective, 
His  Majesty's  Government  have  grave  doubts 
whether  some  of  the  suggestions  set  out  in 
the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald's 
message  would  improve  the  present  system ; 
they  also  question  whether  at  the  present 
stage  an  inquiry  of  the  nature  suggested 
would  lead  to  any  practical  result. 

4.  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald's  message  made 
special  reference  to  the  resolution  on  the 
negotiation,  signature,  and  ratification  of 
treaties  passed  at  the  imperial  conference  of 
1923,  and  suggested  that  further  examination 
of  the  resolution  might  be  worth  while,  in 
order  to  consider  how  far  the  resolution 
needed  to  be  supplemented  and  interpreted, 
and  whether  the  principles  embodied  in  it 
could  usefully  be  extended  to  other  matters 
affecting  foreign  relations.  On  this  point  in 
particular  His  Majesty's  Government  feel  that 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  resolu- 
tion was  passed  is  hardly  sufficient  to  enable 
any  very  definite  opinion  to  be  given.  For 
themselves,  they  would  prefer  to  defer  a  con- 
sidered judgment  until  they  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  studying  for  a  longer  period  the 
working  of  the  resolution  in  practice. 

5.  For  these  reasons  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment doubt  whether  there  would  be  any 
advantage  in  pursuing  further,  at  this  stage, 
the  proposal  for  a  special  inquiry  into  the 
matters  referred  to  in  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald's message.  On  the  other  hand,  I  need 
hardly  add  that,  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of 
working  in  concert  with  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernments in  all  matters  affecting  foreign 
relations  and  the  common  interests  of  the 
British  Empire,  they  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  ODDortunity  that  mav  present 
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itself  for  personal  consultation  between  min- 
isters or  with  such  other  representatives  as 
the  Dominion  governments  may  at  any  time 
wish  to  entrust  with  the  task  of  representing 
their  own  views  or  of,  ascertaining  those  of 
the    British    Government. 

6.  There  is  one  pressing  matter  raising 
issues  which  affect  the  vital  interests  of  the 
whole  Empire,  on  which  personal  consulta- 
tion is,  in  the  view  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, essential.  I  refer  to  the  protocol  for 
the  pacific  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. With  regard  to  the  arrangements  to 
be  made  for  securing  personal  consultation 
His  Majesty's  Government  hope  to  commu- 
nicate with  your  ministers  at  a  very  early 
date. 

I  have,  &c.,  L.  S.  Amery. 
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mond O.  Oettell.  Pp.  511.  Century  Co., 
1924.     Price,  $3.75. 

Professor  Gettell,  of  the  Political  Science 
Department  in  the  University  of  California, 
has  here  rendered  a  service  to  the  reading 
public.  The  thirty-one  chapters  of  his  book 
cover  a  very  wide  field  of  historical  inquiry. 
This  means  much  condensation  and  sum- 
marizing, which  is  not  a  disadvantage  to  the 
general  reader.  For  the  student  of  special 
topics  there  are  long  and  well-classified 
bibliographies  at  the  close  of  each  chapter, 
as  well  as  copious  footnotes  through  the 
pages  where  citation  and  allusion  seem  to 
demand  them. 

Not  least  valuable  among  the  admirable 
qualities  of  this  book  is  the  table  of  contents, 
which  arranges,  in  easily  read  headings  and 
subheadings,  the  outline  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter. He  begins  with  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  political  thought,  and  follows  its 
development  from  ancient  to  modern  times. 
Many  interesting  stops  are  made  by  the  way 
to  survey  the  work  of  individual  thinkers  and 
to  show  the  connection  between  new  doctrines 
and  political  or  social  events. 

Professor  Gettell's  study  of  the  relation  be- 
tween our  American  Revolution  and  Republic 
to  the  doctrines  of  Grotius,  Locke,  and  others 
is  decidedly  interesting.  He  also  performs  a 
much-needed  service  in  briefly  outlining  the 
main    lines    of    recent    political    philosophy, 


especially  the  new  psychological  influence  and 
the  various  forms  of  proletarian  thought. 
His  subject  is  a  living,  and,  therefore,  a  grow- 
ing, thing.  "It  gi-ows,"  he  says,  "on  the  un- 
certainty of  human  affairs;  it  grows  on  the 
inadequacy  of  its  own  successive  attempts  to 
explain  them." 

Quakers  in  Peace  and  War.     By  Margaret 

E.  Hirst.    Pp.  560.    George  H.  Doran  Co., 

1924.     Price,   $6.00. 

Although  herself  a  Friend,  Miss  Hirst  has 
treated  her  subject  purely  as  history.  She 
has  gone  back  to  manuscripts  and  records, 
and  with  rare  discrimination  she  has  chosen 
from  the  mass  of  material  that  which  is 
pertinent  to  her  theme.  The  result  is  an  im- 
personal history  of  the  peace  testimony  of 
Quakers,  and  other  sects  as  well,  for  the  last 
two  and  three-quarters  centuries.  It  consti- 
tutes a  valuable  study  of  the  past  of  the 
peace  movement. 

Although  her  matter  is  so  largely  docu- 
mentary, Miss  Hirst  writes  in  a  fresh  and 
human  manner.  Her  well-chosen  quotations 
are  vibrant  with  the  personalities  of  other 
days.  There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on 
John  Bright;  others  treat  of  the  Friends  in 
America.  Of  special  significance  is  that  one 
devoted  to  William  Penn. 

This  book,  so  ably  done,  is  the  first  to  cover 
its  particular  field.  As  a  basis  for  further 
studies,  it  is  full  of  promise.  Let  us  hope 
that  Miss  Hirst  or  other  writers  may  follow 
with  books  tracing  the  streams  which  led  up 
to  the  anti-war  movement,  and  also  those 
which  may  have  flowed  from  Quakerism  to 
influence  other  world  currents. 

As  it  stands  on  its  shelf,  firm  and  broad, 
with  its  coat  of  Quaker  gray,  one  feels  that 
the  exterior  of  this  book  fitly  represents  the 
practical  thoroughness  of  its  contents. 
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son, Ph.  D.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  New 
York,  1923.     Pp.  399. 

Child  Labor  and  the  Constitution.  By 
Raymond  G.  Fuller.  Thos  Y.  Crowell,  New 
York,   1923.     Pp.   323.     Price,   $2.50. 

The  American  Constitution  as  it  Protects 
Private  Rights.  By  Frederick  Jesup 
Stimson.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York, 
1923.     Price,  $2.50. 

The  question  of  governmental  centraliza- 
tion or  decentralization  is  at  present  con- 
fronting every  large  State.  In  the  United 
States  our  dual  system  of  government,  de- 
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signed  to  provide  mutual  checks,  makes  the 
problem  more  than  usually  important. 
Especially,  now  that  the  demand  for  child 
labor  legislation  is  rife,  the  matter  of  con- 
stitutional policy  is  of  keen  interest. 

A  constitutional  amendment,  giving  Con- 
gress power  to  legislate  on  child  labor  under 
certain  conditions,  passed  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  on  June  2,  and  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  States  for  ratification. 
But  the  long  conflict  between  central  con- 
trol and  State  rights  is  not,  by  any  means, 
settled  even  on  this  one  question.  Therefore 
works  bearing  on  the  principles  at  stake  have 
quite    particular    appropriateness    just    now. 

The  book  by  Dr.  Thompson  is  much  more 
general  in  its  scope  than  the  particular  dis- 
cussion of  Federal  legislation  on  social  ques- 
tions. Yet  the  child  labor  question  as  it 
relates  to  central  government,  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  against  two  previous 
laws  on  the  subject,  passed  by  Congress,  are 
all  carefully  analyzed  as  illustrations  of  the 
main  theme. 

Dr.  Thompson,  of  course,  recognizes  that 
our  Federal  Government  has  a  tendency 
toward  expansion  of  powers.  This  tendency, 
he  traces  back  to  certain  sanctions  in  the 
constitution  itself;  "for,"  he  says,  quoting 
a  statement  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1895, 
"constitutional  provisions  do  not  change,  but 
their  operation  expands  to  new  matters,  as 
the  modes  of  business  and  the  habits  of  life 
of  the  people  vary  with  each  succeeding 
generation." 

He  follows  this  expansive  tendency  through 
a  section  on  Social  Legislation  and  another  on 
Economic  Legislation.  The  fourth  and  last 
division  of  the  book  deals  with  The  Hazards 
of  Centralization. 

In  his  discussion  of  Federal  child  labor 
legislation,  Mr.  Thompson  flatly  states,  after 
his  resume  of  the  fate  of  such  legislation  in 
the  past,  "Child  labor  legislation  is  laudable, 
and  Federal  legislation  on  the  subject  may 
be  desirable,  but  to  permit  such  methods  as 
have  been  resorted  to  would  be  to  sanction  a 
usurpation  of  the  powers  of  the  States  when- 
ever Congress  deemed  it  advisable  to  en- 
croach upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States. 
Such  an  interpretation  in  the  long  run  would 
probably  be  regretted." 

In  the  last  chapter  he  gives  reasons  why, 
in  this  and  in  other  matters  involving  social 
and  economic  questions,  separate  action  by 
the  States  would  be  better.     Local  interest. 


wise  experimentation  in  many  places,  leading 
to  better  unification  later,  and  the  feeling  of 
a  smaller  community  that  local  laws  are 
self-imposed  and  not  imposed  from  above, 
all  make  for  a  more  active  public  opinion,  on 
which  alone  all  law  rests. 

The  study  is  carried  out  in  a  temperate 
and  scientific  spirit,  without  resort  to  pole- 
mics. 

"The  desire  to  work  and  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  work  intelligently  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  democratic  institutions. 
Every  child  should  have  the  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  for  service  that  are  needed 
to  roxmd  out  his  education.  But  the  aims 
and  conditions  of  work  should  be  determined 
by  the  principles  of  education  and  not  by 
those  of  the  counting  house."  {Journal  of 
National  Education.) 

Essentially  this  and  very  much  more  to 
the  same  effect,  Mr.  Fuller  says,  in  the 
preface  and  the  body  of  his  book.  "What 
the  child  laborer  needs  is  what  any  child 
needs,  considered  as  a  child."  Measures,  he 
thinks,  which  deal  with  children  en  masse, 
and  assume  that  there  is  something  wrong  in 
working  for  pay,  seem  to  him,  therefore,  ill 
advised  and  short  of  the  mark. 

The  whole  book  is  a  plea  for  constructive 
rather  than  prohibitory  legislation,  and  for 
a  public  opinion  which  can  make  such  laws 
effective. 

Mr.  Fuller  has  long  been  interested  In 
social  research,  its  methods,  and  its  aims.  He 
writes  clearly,  sanely,  dispassionately,  yet, 
withal,  earnestly. 

The  book  canvasses  the  history  of  child 
labor  reform  in  America  since  the  rise  of 
industrialism.  The  aim  of  these  reforms  is, 
he  claims,  the  restoration  to  the  American 
child  of  conditions  normal  to  the  child.  He 
makes  restrained  use  of  statistics  in  review- 
ing the  place  of  children  in  rural,  urban,  and 
industrial  labor.  Illiteracy  and  education 
are  given  their  places  in  the  history  and 
finally  he  comes  to  Federal  action. 

The  stamp  of  disapproval,  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  set  upon  the  two  attempts  of 
Congress  to  enact  child  labor  legislation,  was 
not,  in  his  opinion,  an  unmixed  evil,  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  child  labor.  These 
laws  were  too  much  hampered  by  their  very 
indirection. 

There  remain  two  other  ways  by  which 
to  bring  about  child  labor  legislation :  action 
by  the  separate  States,  and  amendment  of 
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the  Constitution.  Because  of  paramount  na- 
tional interest  and  necessity,  Mr.  Fuller 
thinks  that  the  theory  of  State  rights  should 
here  be  sub-ordinated.  "Nations,"  he  says, 
quoting  Chas.  Kingsley  earlier  in  the  book, 
"are  gathered  out  of  nurseries.  They  are 
gathered  out  of  the  schools  and  factories 
where  children  are." 

If,  as  he  thinks  they  do,  the  American  peo 
pie  desire  Federal  legislation  on  child  labor, 
"They  will  have  to  amend  the  Constitution. 
It  is  their  Constitution  ...  it  can  be 
changed  and  adapted  to  suit  modern  needs. 
.  .  .  Its  makers  saw  to  that  though  they 
made  amendment  exceedingly  difficult.  But 
a  child  labor  amendment  should  not  embody 
legislation.  That  was  the  error  in  the  pro- 
hibition amendment."  It  should  merely  give 
the  power  to  legislate. 

With  the  constitutional  amendment  now 
passed.  Congress  may  do  much  or  nothing. 
It  all  then  depends  upon  the  wish  and  will 
of  the  people  in  whom  the  sovereignty  rests, 
as  expressed  in  their  national  legislature. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  relates  to 
international  legislation  and  the  work  of  the 
International  Labor  organization.  The 
United  States  is  not  a  member  of  this  organi- 
zation. It  Is  hampered  in  co-operation  be- 
cause to  do  so  it  must  act  as  a  nation  and, 
traditionally,  in  labor  legislation,  it  has 
hitherto  acted  as  separate  States.  With 
the  passage  and  ratification  of  the  child 
labor  amendment,  Mr.  Fuller  points  out 
that  the  path  to  co-operation  would  be  clear. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  anomaly  that  though  the 
first  International  Labor  Conference  was 
held  in  Washington,  in  1919,  the  United 
States  has  not  been  able  to  ratify  any  of  the 
draft  conventions. 

An  index  and  bibliography  attest  the  thor- 
oughness and  sincerity  of  the  work. 

In  the  third  book  of  the  group,  Mr.  Stim- 
son  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  He  published  a 
book  on  the  subject  in  1908.  This  new  book 
contains  some  of  the  same  matter,  but  it  is 
mostly  rewritten  and  much  enlarged.  He 
has  here  especially  elaborated  the  mission 
of  the  Constitution  as  a  guarantee  of  rights 
to  the  private  citizen. 

It  is  written  for  the  every-day  reader  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  foundations  of  his 
liberty.  The  book  is  very  well  planned  for 
its  purpose.  At  the  beginning  is  a  list  of  the 
clauses  in  the  Constitution  which  protect 
private  rights;  at  the  end,  just  before  the 


index,  is  a  colored  diagram  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral powers,  showing  just  where  and  how 
they  are  separate  and  where  they  overlap. 

Mr.  Stimson  tries  to  show  how  the  Consti- 
tution is  essentially  a  body  of  restrictions 
upon  the  government,  not  upon  the  people. 
"It  is,"  he  says,  "essentially  restrictive,  never 
constructive;  that  is  left  to  the  people  to 
act  freely  through  their  legislatures,  for  their 
own  ends."  It  concerns  the  scope  of  govern- 
ment, not  the  citizen's  conduct  of  life. 

Concerning  the  recent  political  discovery 
of  constitutional  amendment  as  a  remedy  for 
social  ills,  he  is  aghast  at  the  tendency  to 
pour  the  hot  thought  of  the  moment,  which 
should  be  in  the  form  of  repealable  laws,  into 
the  mould  of  the  Constitution  and  leave  it 
as  cast  iron.  He  deprecates  the  present  ten- 
dency— "the  blind  rush  to  cure  an  immediate 
evil,  oblivious  of  all  else,  reckless  of  method 
or  consequences."  He  fears  for  the  endur- 
ance of  a  Constitution  which  thus  shackles 
posterity.  It  would  be  better  to  go  back  at 
once  to  the  English  system,  and  abandon  the 
attempt  to  protect  the  people  against  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Stimson's  book  is  convincing  and  in- 
forming, yet  one  must  regret  his  frankly  ex- 
pressed suspicion  of  woman's  effect  in  affairs 
of  state.  It  may  well  alienate,  at  the  outset, 
many  of  his  best  readers.  "Women  and  re- 
formers," he  says,  "want  quick  results."  In 
speaking  of  President  Roosevelt's  impatient 
"essentially  feminine"  desire  to  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  of  constitutional  ties,  he  avers 
that  the  mass  of  women  voters  will  prob- 
ably be  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  "It 
were  almost  fair  to  say,  of  not  thinking,  be- 
cause, with  a  worthy  concrete  end  in  view, 
they  may  thoughtlessly  press  down  the  easy 
highway  to  centralization  to  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  Republic." 

These  three  books,  each  approaching  the 
question  of  Child  Labor  vs.  Centralization 
from  a  different  angle,  are  singularly  alike  in 
their  sincerity,  their  restraint  and  their  back- 
grounds of  special  knowledge.  On  the 
amendment  now  before  the  states  they  may 
not  be  so  far  apart  as  appears  at  first  read- 
ing. The  emphasis,  however,  is  widely  and 
eternally  different.  Each  book  is  lucidly 
written,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  The 
three  together  will  serve  to  clarify  the 
thought  of  any  who  are  interested  in  our 
governmental  policy  as  regards  social  wel- 
fare. 
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Suggestions  for  a  Governed  World 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  May  27,  1921) 


THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  its  founders— pre- 
cepts which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  past  hundred  years — 
recurs,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord 
abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its  own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their 
feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and  a  war- 
torn  world : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment 
of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective  if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct 
governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are 
equally  applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations"; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  international  law,  relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happi- 
ness and  safety" ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon 
which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must  be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as 
"justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its 
greatest  of  wars ;  conscious  that  permanent  relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of 
morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct 
of  nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States, 
as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member  thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American 
Peace  Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  to  suggest, 
as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international 
agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations, 
to  meet  at  stated  intervals,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  first  two  conferences  of  The 
Hague;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  confer- 
ences ;  to  invite  accredited  institutions  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  international  law,  to 
prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to 
the  conferences ;  in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and 
clarify,  extend  and  advance,  the  rules  of 
international  law,  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  permanent  establishment  and 
the  successful  administration  of  justice 
between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
a  conference  for  the  advancement  of  in- 
ternational law ;  to  provide  for  its  organi- 
zation outside  of  the  domination  of  any 
one  nation  or  any  limited  group  of  nations ; 
to  which  conference  every  nation  recog- 
nizing, accepting,  and  applying  interna- 
tional law  in  its  relations  with  other 
nations  shall  be  invited  and  in  which  all 
shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of 
equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative 
Council  to  be  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  accredited  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  in  which  the  conference 


for  the  advancement  of  international  law 
convenes;  which  representatives  shall,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common 
interests  of  the  nations  during  the  inter- 
val between  successive  conferences ;  and  to 
provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative 
Council  shall,  according  to  diplomatic 
usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  country  in  which  the  conference 
convenes ; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrative  Council  from  among 
its  members,  which  shall  meet  at  short, 
regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  be  elected  by  its  members; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the 
result  of  its  labors  to  the  Administrative 
Council ; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative 
Council,  having  considered  the  report  of 
the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their 
respective  governments,  together  with 
their  collective  or  individual  opinions,  and 
that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  from  the  gov- 
ernments which  they  represent. 


IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative 
Council  to  appoint,  outside  its  own  mem- 
bers, an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the 
conference  for  the  advancement  of  inter- 
national law,  or  the  nations  shall  from 
time  to  time  prescribe;  and  to  provide 
that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Administrative  Council ; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  report  to  the  Administrative 
Council  at  stated  periods. 

v.  To  empower  the  Administrative 
Council  to  appoint  other  committees  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties  as  the  na- 
tions in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall 
find  it  desirable  to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  as- 
sist the  Administrative  Council,  the  advis- 
ory committee,  or  other  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  in  the  performance 
of  their  respective  duties  whenever  the 
appointment  of  such  technical  advisers 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  request  for  the 
appointment  of  such  experts  may  be  made 
by  the  conference  for  the  advancement  of 
International  law  or  by  the  Administra- 
tive Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation 
and  friendly  composition  wherever  feasi- 
ble and  practicable,  in  their  own  disputes, 
and  to  urge  their  employment  whenever 
feasible  and  practicable,  in  disputes  be- 
tween other  nations. 

VIII.  To  organize  a  Commission  of  In- 
quiry of  limited  membership,  which  may 
be  enlarged  by  the  nations  In  dispute,  to 
which  commission  they  may  refer,  for 
investigation  and  report,  their  differences 
of  an  international  character,  unless  they 
are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful 
settlement;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain 
from  any  act  of  force  against  one  another 
pending  the  investigation  of  the  commis- 
sion and  the  receipt  of  its  report;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report 
as  their  respective  interests  may  seem  to 
them  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry shall  submit  its  report  to  the  na- 
tions in  controversy  for  their  action,  and 
to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  in- 
formation. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation 
of  limited  membership,  with  power  on 
behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to  add  to 
its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report 
upon  such  questions  of  a  non-justiciable 
character,  the  settlement  whereof  is  not 
otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council 


of  Conciliation,  either  by  the  powers  in 
dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council; 
and  to  provide  that. 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  trans- 
mit its  proposals  to  the  nations  in  dispute, 
for  such  action  as  they  may  deem  advisa- 
ble, and  to  the  Council  of  Administration 
for  its  information. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  Inter- 
national character  not  otherwise  provided 
for  and,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  to  submit  them  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  adjusted  upon 
a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature  may  liliewise  be  referred  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  when  the 
parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their 
differences  settled  by  judges  of  their  own 
choice,  appointed  for  the  occasion. 

XI.  To  set  up  an  international  court  of 
justice  with  obligatory  jurisdiction,  to 
which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplomacy  to 
adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature,  all  States  shall  have  direct  ac- 
cess— a  court  whose  decisions  shall  bind 
the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all 
parties  to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the 
States  in  controversy  may  submit,  by 
special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the 
scope  of  obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the 
obligatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  by  framing 
rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law,  to  be 
applied  by  the  court  for  the  decision  of 
questions  which  fall  either  beyond  Its 
present  obligatory  jurisdiction  or  which 
nations  have  not  hitherto  submitted  to 
judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international 
law  as  a  rule  of  law  for  the  decision  of 
all  questions  involving  its  principles,  and 
outwardly  to  apply  international  law  to 
all  questions  arising  between  and  among 
all  nations,  so  far  as  they  involve  the 
Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  sub- 
jects adequate  instructions  in  their  inter- 
national obligations  and  duties,  as  well 
as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives : 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render 
such  instruction  effective;  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  which  shall 
persuade  in  the  future,  where  force  has 
failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observ- 
ance of  those  standards  of  honor,  moral- 
ity, and  justice  which  obtain  between  and 
among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and 
through  which  alone,  peace  between  na- 
tions may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
WORLD  COURT 

THE  popular  movement  to  get  our 
United  States  into  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  at  The 
Hague  is  well  nigh  unprecedented  in  seri- 
ousness and  in  energy.  In  the  light  of 
this  situation,  our  readers  will  wish  to 
know  reasons  for  and  against  our  entering 
the  court. 

Of  course,  the  American  Peace  Society 
would  be  expected  to  favor  such  a  move- 
ment. William  Ladd,  founder  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  in  1828,  literally 
gave  his  life  to  the  cause  of  a  Congress 
and  High  Court  of  Nations.  Elihu 
Burritt,  one  time  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  and  Editor  of  the  Advocate 
OF  Peace,  pleaded  for  Mt.  Ladd's  pro- 
posals in  various  international  congresses 
abroad  during  the  forties  and  the  fifties 
of  the  last  century.  All  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
recognize  the  consistency  with  which  it  has 
struggled  for  this  ideal  throughout  a  cen- 
tury. 

Since  there  is  no  prospect  for  a  dur- 
able peace  between  nations  except  it  be 
based  upon  international  justice  as  ex- 
pressed in  definable  terms  of  international 
law,  it  follows  that  peace  between  nations 
depends  upon  two  expressions  of  human 
endeavor;  first,  international  law;  and, 
second,  the  interpretation  of  international 
law  in  case  of  dispute  about  the  meaning 
of  any  international  law.    This  means  the 


quasi-legislative  organization  of  the  world 
in  terms  of  periodic  conferences  of  duly 
accredited  representatives,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice.  This  is  a  simple  Amer- 
ican doctrine,  perfectly  clear  to  a  child, 
and  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  prac- 
tices of  other  powers. 

There  is  a  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  now  in  existence.  It  is 
located  at  The  Hague,  capital  of  HoUand. 
It  is  made  up  of  distinguished  jurists,  one 
of  whom  is  John  Bassett  Moore,  of  the 
United  States.  The  court  has  rendered 
decisions  in  a  few  international  cases  and 
opinions  in  a  larger  number  of  questions 
presented  to  it  by  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  is  a  worthy  court,  and  as  such  a  most 
hopeful  step  toward  the  firmer  establish- 
ment of  international  peace. 

The  objections  to  the  United  States 
entering  this  particular  court  rest  pri- 
marily upon  the  fact  that  it  is  an  agent 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Mr.  Hughes 
attempts  to  explain  away  this  difficulty 
by  assuming  that  the  judges  are  not  elected 
by  the  League  of  Nations  as  such,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  not  an  agent  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  the  technical  sense 
of  that  word.  His  theory  is  that  when 
the  Council  meets  for  the  election  of  the 
judges  it  does  not  meet  as  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  but  as  an  "electoral 
council,"  and  that  when  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations  meets  to  do  its 
part  toward  the  election  of  the  judges  it 
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does  not  meet  as  the  Assembly  of  the 
League,  but  as  an  "electoral  assembly". 
In  their  "electoral"  capacities,  both  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly  are  organiza- 
tions apart  from  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  is  then  that  the  United  States,  under 
the  Hughes'  plan,  may  sit  in  and  vote 
for  the  judges,  fix  their  salaries,  fill  vacan- 
cies, and  provide  pensions.  After  these 
things  have  been  done,  the  United  States 
may  withdraw;  whereupon  the  "electoral 
council"  becomes  the  council  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  the  "electoral  assembly" 
becomes  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Opponents  of  this  plan  point  out  that 
the  statute  under  which  the  court  operates 
does  not  contemplate  any  such  legerde- 
main. This  statute  provides  that  the 
members  of  the  court  shall  be  elected  not 
by  an  "electoral  assembly"  or  an  "electoral 
council,"  but  by  the  Assembly  and  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
statute  also  provides  that  the  number  of 
judges  may  be  increased  by  the  Assembly 
upon  the  proposal  not  of  an  "electoral 
council,"  but  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges  are  deter- 
mined "by  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Council." 
The  expenses  of  the  court  are  "borne  by 
the  League  of  Nations  in  such  a  manner 
as  shall  be  decided  upon  the  proposal  of 
the  Council."  Thus  it  is  argued  the  pres- 
ent Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  at  The  Hague  is  not  a  broad, 
universal  court,  ever  at  the  service  of  all 
the  nations,  as  our  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  is  always  open  to  any 
State  of  our  American  Union.  It  is,  they 
say,  merely  an  agent  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

To  meet  this  objection  the  Senate  For- 
eign Eelations  Committee  reported  favor- 
ably a  resolution  providing  for  our  entry 
into  the  court  with  the  reservations  sug- 


gested by  Mr.  Hughes,  but  with  certain 
changes  by  which  the  judges  are  to  be 
nominated  and  elected.  This  resolution 
proposed  a  separate  electoral  commission 
to  choose  the  judges,  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  nations,  to  assemble 
from  all  over  the  world  for  this  purpose 
and  no  other.  The  resolution  further  pro- 
vided that  under  this  plan  of  election  the 
United  States  would  be  put  upon  equal 
footing  with  Great  Britain  by  eliminating 
Canada,  Ireland,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  India  as  voting  mem- 
bers. 

Friends  of  the  League  of  Nations  have 
energetically  opposed  this  resolution. 
These  opponents  insist  upon  our  participa- 
tion in  the  court  on  the  Harding-Hughes 
terms.  This  plan  proposes  that  we  adhere 
to  the  court  without  involving  ourselves 
legally  in  any  way  with  the  League  of 
Nations ;  and  that  the  United  States  shall 
be  permitted  to  participate,  through  rep- 
resentatives and  upon  an  equality  with 
other  members,  in  any  and  all  proceedings 
of  either  the  Council  or  of  the  Assembly 
for  the  election  of  judges ;  that  the  United 
States  shall  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  court,  and  that  the  statute 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  shall  not  be  amended  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States. 

Our  readers  are  as  capable  as  we  of  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  this  particular 
plan.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  like  it. 
The  method  is  too  involved  and  indirect. 
We  should  prefer  to  see  our  United  States 
adhere  to  an  international  court  of  all  the 
nations  wholly  independent  of  any  group 
of  the  powers.  Therefore  we  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Senate  resolution  to  which 
we  have  already  referred. 

True,  most  of  the  members  of  the 
League  would  object  to  altering  their  re- 
lations with  the  court.  So  the  thing  that 
we  should  like  to  see  is  probably  incapable 
of  realization,  at  least  at  this  time.     We 
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therefore  favor  the  adhesion  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  with  the  Hughes'  reserva- 
tions, trusting  to  tomorrow  to  do  the  thing 
that  ought  to  be  done. 


IS  CANCELLATION  OF  THE 
DEBTS  NECESSARY? 

THE  cancellation  of  the  debts  to  the 
United  States  is  not  demanded  by  the 
economic  situation  in  Europe.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  situation  in  Poland,  one  of 
the  nations  which  has  refunded  its  in- 
debtedness to  the  United  States.  Here 
is  a  territory  which  was  overrun  during 
the  World  War.  One  half  of  it  was  over- 
run again  during  the  Soviet  War  in  1921. 
German  and  Austrian  currency  of  greatly 
depreciated  value  was  still  in  circulation 
in  Poland  only  a  year  ago.  The  Polish 
mark  has  been  stabilized  only  since  Jan- 
uary, 1924.  The  new  currency  of  Poland, 
the  zloty,  secured  by  gold  or  real  values 
and  controlled  by  a  bank  of  issue  inde- 
pendent of  the  government,  has  been  in 
existence  only  since  April  30,  1924.  There 
has  been  no  adequate  taxation  system  in 
Poland  until  very  recently,  and  the  budget 
has  been  balanced  for  only  a  few  months. 

And  yet  this  country  is  now  able  to  ad- 
vertise a  stable  currency  with  a  reserve  of 
65  per  cent  gold  and  gold  securities ;  an  ex- 
cess of  government  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures of  $14,282,000 ;  a  normal  surplus  of 
exports  over  imports ;  14,000  miles  of  gov- 
ernment-owned railroads  showing  an  ex- 
cess of  receipts  over  operating  expenses, 
and  the  funding  of  all  external  debts. 

Poland  is  Europe's  chief  producer  of 
rye.  Among  the  other  European  nations, 
it  ranks  second  in  production  of  potatoes, 
third  in  barley  and  oats,  and  fourth  in  beet 
sugar.  The  textile  industry  of  the  country 
is  highly  developed,  as  well  as  the  oil, 
sugar-refining,   iron   and  steel,  chemical, 


and  timber  industries.  There  seems  to 
be  plenty  of  Polish  coal,  not  to  mention 
important  deposits  of  salt,  iron,  zinc,  and 
other  minerals.  The  total  external  and 
internal  debt  is  only  approximately  $13 
per  capita. 

Economic  conditions  in  a  number  of 
European  countries  are  far  from  happy; 
but  it  must  be  granted  that  they  are  im- 
proving. There  is  no  better  barometer  by 
which  to  gage  the  economic  weather  of 
Europe  than  the  condition  of  British  busi- 
ness. The  fact  is  that  British  sales  on 
the  European  continent  are  now  30  per 
cent  greater  in  value  than  they  were  in 
1913,  when  Europe  was  in  the  midst  of 
great  prosperity.  While  most  of  the  con- 
tinental nations  are  still  muddling  along 
with  their  heavy  customs  tariffs,  high- 
freight  rates,  poor  railroad  service,  hates, 
rivalries,  and  petty  squabbles,  British 
business  men  are  forging  ahead.  British 
exports  to  Switzerland  during  the  first 
half  year  of  1924  exceeded  those  of  the 
first  half  year  of  1913  by  200  per  cent,  to 
Holland  by  90  per  cent,  to  France  by  50 
per  cent.  For  the  same  periods  of  time 
Britain's  sales  in  Scandinavia  have  prac- 
tically doubled.  Her  exports  to  southern 
Europe  have  increased  about  35  per  cent. 
The  gold  value  of  the  British  exports  to 
the  succession  States  of  old  Eussia  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1924  was  14  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  1913.  Comparing  the 
gold  value  of  Germany's  exports  to  other 
European  continental  countries  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1924  with  those  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  same  countries  for 
the  same  period,  Germany's  sales  were 
worth  83  per  cent  of  the  sales  in  1913, 
while  Britain's  sales  were  worth  131  per 
cent  of  those  in  1913. 

In  the  presence  of  such  facts,  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  cancellation  of  European  debts  to 
the  United  States. 
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AS  TO  THE  FRENCH  DEBT 

ME.  BORAH  is  quite  within  the  facts 
when  he  points  out  that  each  of  the 
four  loans  made  by  France  to  the  United 
States  during  and  immediately  following 
the  Eevolution  has  been  paid  in  full.  Of 
the  total  amount  of  $6,352,500  borrowed, 
the  sum  of  $4,327,600  was  repaid  by  1795, 
and  the  balance  of  $2,024,900  was  re- 
funded into  4V2  and  5i/^  per  cent  do- 
mestic stock.  All  of  this  stock  was  repaid 
by  1815.  In  addition  to  these  loans,  there 
were  certain  aids  and  subsidies  granted  by 
King  Louis  XVI  to  the  American  colonies, 
amounting  to  $1,815,000.  It  is  not  under- 
stwod  that  France  presents  any  claim 
imder  any  of  these  negotiations.  In  1824, 
in  consideration  of  the  services  and  sacri- 
fices of  General  Lafayette  in  the  War  of 
the  Eevolution,  Congress  authorized  a  pay- 
ment to  him  of  $200,000  and  a  township 
of  land.  Thus  it  may  be  said  our  debt 
has  been  paid. 

But  there  was  a  far  greater  item  in  the 
actual  cost  to  France  because  of  what  she 
did  for  us  in  that  critical  period  of  our 
history.  As  pointed  out  by  William  D. 
Guthrie  and  others,  this  item  of  cost  to 
France,  which  bankrupted  the  government 
of  Louis  XVI  and  led  to  the  French  Eevo- 
lution and  the  ruin  of  the  French  mon- 
archy, has  never  been  repaid.  The  amount 
of  this  expense  incurred  by  France,  for 
which  payment  has  not  been  made  or  ex- 
pected, is  naturally  indeterminate.  The 
French  archives.  Professor  Marion,  of  the 
College  of  France;  the  English  historian, 
Trevelyan,  and  our  own  American  his- 
torian, John  Fiske,  not  to  mention  other 
authorities,  warrant  us  in  believing  that 
France  expended  at  least  $250,000,000  in 
order  to  help  us  secure  our  independence. 
No  bill  has  been  presented  for  this  sum. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  a  "debt"  to  France. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  such  an 
amount,  compounded  at  3  per  cent  interest 
for  the  years  since  the  end  of  our  Eevolu- 


tion, would  now  amount  in  principal  and 
interest  to  much  more  than  the  amount 
which  France  now  owes  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  America  can 
be  counted  upon  not  to  embarrass  this 
our  first  and  only  ally,  as  she  struggles 
with  her  financial  diflBculties.  She  may 
count  upon  us  rather  to  help  her  in  every 
way  possible. 


AGAIN  RESPECTFULLY 
SUGGESTED 

FEIENDS  of  the  League  of  Nations 
render  that  organization  a  disservice 
by  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  there  are 
in  its  constitution  erroneous  principles 
and  affronts  to  the  teachings  of  history. 
In  pointing  out  from  time  to  time  these 
defects  in  the  structure  of  the  League, 
the  Advocate  of  Peace  has  not  been 
prompted  by  any  captious  spirit  of  ill  will. 
On  the  contrary,  the  policy  of  this  maga- 
zine has  been  to  tell  the  truth  as  best  it 
could,  with  the  hope  that  the  constitution 
of  this  great  international  organization  at 
Geneva  may  be  brought  into  line  with 
American  international  ideals  and  prac- 
tice, not  to  mention  its  own  behavior  in 
actual  situations.  We  have  shown  from 
time  to  time  how  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  contemplates  the  coercion  of  a  re- 
calcitrant State  by  force  of  arms,  and  that, 
therefore,  if  the  League  were  to  function 
under  its  constitution,  it  would  under  cer- 
tain conditions  assume  the  proportions  of 
a  superstate.  We  have  held,  therefore, 
that  the  United  States,  under  the  terms 
of  its  written  Constitution,  could  not,  if 
it  would,  become  a  member  of  the  League. 
This  position  has  been  severely  criti- 
cized by  many  earnest  and  honest  friends 
of  peace,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Support  of  our  position,  however,  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  a  series  of  interesting 
articles  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Levermore, 
winner  of  the  Bok  Peace  Award.    In  the 
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Baltimore  Sun  of  February  13,  Dr.  Lever- 
more,  recently  returned  from  several 
months  in  Geneva,  says:  "A  'superstate' 
will  exist  at  Geneva  if  the  present  policy 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  carried  out  by 
League  leaders  in  Europe.  This  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  supporters  of  the 
League  idea  in  America."  This  candid 
and  careful  interpreter  of  international 
affairs  refers  to  the  protocol  proposed  and 
unanimously  adopted  at  the  Fifth  Assem- 
bly of  the  League  of  Nations  in  October 
last.  Dr.  Levermore  believes  this  protocol 
to  be  "the  latest  phase  of  a  series  of  futile 
attempts  by  the  League  of  Nations  to 
make  disarmament  possible  and  peace 
permanent." 

In  the  same  paper  of  February  16  the 
writer  continues:  "Coercion,  or  resort  to 
war  as  a  means  of  punishment  of  a  so- 
called  'aggressor  nation,'  is  now  the 
avowed  policy  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
.  .  .  The  League  has  thus  abandoned 
the  principle  of  preventing  wars  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  and  now  proposes 
through  the  protocol  to  empower  the 
Council  of  the  League  to  call  upon  nations 
to  wage  immediate  war  against  an  ag- 
gressor." 

Here  is  a  straightforward  statement  of 
fact  by  an  earnest  friend  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  In  our  judgment,  this  frank 
acknowledgment  from  such  a  source  will 
go  further  toward  a  more  hopeful  discus- 
sion of  the  League  in  America  than  all 
the  partisan  condemnation  of  our  country 
and  the  biased  adulations  of  the  League 
put  together. 

As  an  agency  for  the  promotion  of  co- 
operation between  nations,  the  League  of 
Nations  has  rendered  worthy  services.  As 
such  it  will  go  on  rendering  other  services, 
if  only  it  continues  to  limit  itself  to  the 
work  of  mutual  co-operation.  But,  in  our 
opinion,  the  Council  of  the  League  is  de- 
cidedly on  the  wrong  track  in  its  effort  to 
"control"  armaments  in  Austria,  Bulgaria, 


Germany,  and  Hungary,  just  aa  the  As- 
sembly was  decidedly  on  the  wrong  track 
when  it  adopted  the  protocol  last  October 
with  the  thought  of  compelling  peace  be- 
tween States.  In  its  technical  organiza- 
tions, devoted  to  economic  and  financial 
reconstruction,  to  the  improvement  of 
communications  and  transit,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  public  health,  the  League 
may  be  of  great  service.  We  believe  that 
the  League  has  been  of  inestimable  service 
in  all  these  directions.  This  is  said,  in 
no  patronizing  spirit,  but  in  a  temper  to 
be  just.  But  any  League  of  Nations  or- 
ganized for  the  coercion  of  States  is  not  a 
peace  organization.  It  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  agency  for  war. 

Evidently,  leaders  within  the  League 
are  beginning  to  realize  this.  Opinion  in 
Europe — England,  Sweden,  France,  and 
other  countries — is  swinging  to  the  view 
that  the  protocol  so  enthusiastically 
adopted  and  heralded  four  months  ago  is 
a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  just  as  Arti- 
cles X  and  XVI  of  the  Covenant  were 
mistakes — if  not  of  motives,  certainly  of 
judgment.  The  true  friends  of  interna- 
tional peace  will  do  well  to  follow  the 
brave  lead  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Levermore, 
to  confess  the  facts,  and  to  go  about  the 
business  of  revising  the  structure  of  the 
League,  to  the  end  that  it  may  become  in 
form  what  practically  all  of  its  leaders 
now  privately  confess  it  to  be  in  substance, 
an  agency  for  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional co-operation.  Why  should  there  be 
hesitency  to  fashion  the  rules  to  the  game 
as  it  can  and  ought  to  be  played  ? 

This  is  said  here  again,  not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  belitthng  the  League,  of  whittling 
from  it  any  powers  which  it  in  fact  pos- 
sesses, but  with  the  hope  that  candor  and 
intelligence  among  the  friends  of  the 
League  will  be  able  in  these  ways  to  add 
unto  its  glory  and  usefulness.  Disap- 
pointment, failure,  and  heartbreak  lie  at 
the  end  of  any  other  course. 
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IF  OUR  HEART  FOLLOW  OUR 
TREASURE 

THE  very  great  Master's  observation, 
that  "where  your  treasure  is,  there 
will  your  heart  be  also,"  gives  rise  to  seri- 
ous reflection,  as  one  reminds  one's  seK 
of  the  debts  owed  by  European  States  to 
our  American  Government. 

The  simple  facts  as  of  November  15, 
1924,  are  impressive.  In  round  numbers, 
Armenia,  not  now  recognized  by  us  as  a 
government,  owes  us  $12,000,000  and  $3,- 
000,000  accrued  interest;  Austria,  $24,- 
000,000,  with  $6,000,000  accrued  interest; 
Belgium,  $377,000,000,  with  $95,000,000 
accrued  interest;  Czechoslovakia,  $92,- 
000,000,  with  $24,000,000  accrued  inter- 
est;  Esthonia,  $14,000,000,  with  $3,500,- 
000  accrued  interest;  Finland,  $9,000,000, 
now  a  bonded  indebtedness;  France,  $3,- 
500,000,000,  with  $800,000,000  accrued 
interest;  Great  Britain,  $4,500,000,000, 
plan  for  payment  adjusted;  Greece,  $15,- 
000,000,  with  $2,250,000  accrued  interest ; 
Hungary,  $2,000,000,  plan  for  payment 
agreed  upon;  Italy,  $1,750,000,000,  with 
$450,000,000  accrued  interest;  Latvia, 
$5,000,000,  with  $1,000,000  accrued  in- 
terest; Lithuania,  $5,000,000,  with  $1,- 
000,000  accrued  interest;  Poland,  $160,- 
000,000,  with  $19,000,000  accrued  inter- 
est; Rumania,  $36,000,000,  with  $9,500,- 
000  accrued  interest;  Russia,  $200,000,- 
000,  with  $56,000,000  accrued  interest; 
Jugoslavia,  $51,000,000,  with  $13,000,000 
accrued  interest.  The  total  of  these  fig- 
ures is  approximately  $10,500,000,000, 
with  an  accrued  interest  of  nearly  $1,500,- 
000,000.  These  are  debts  owed  to  our 
United  States  Government  alone,  one-half 
for  cash  advanced,  the  rest  for  surplus  war 
material,  relief  supplies,  and  other  aid. 

To  these  amounts  there  should  be  added 
our  private  investments  in  Europe ;  loans 
to  governments,  cities,  business  enter- 
prises, including  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies,  and   mortgages   of   many   kinds. 


While  we  are  still  unable  to  report  all  of 
these  amounts,  we  know  that  they  reach 
nearly  $2,000,000,000.  In  addition,  there 
are  the  liquid  funds  held  in  European 
capitals  for  stock-market  speculation. 

Twelve  billion  dollars  is  a  large  sum  of 
money.  It  represents  an  amount  twelve 
times  our  national  debt  before  the  war. 
We  sense  the  amount  more  vividly  when 
we  recall  that  there  have  been  only  slightly 
over  one  billion  minutes  throughout  our 
Christian  era,  and  that  there  are  only  ap- 
proximately 1,700,000,000  men,  women, 
and  children  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  of  Amer- 
ica have  treasure  in  Europe.  How  far 
may  it  be  said  that  our  American  heart  is 
in  Europe  also? 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question, 
a  number  of  views  have  been  brought  to 
light.  There  are  those  among  us  here  in 
America  who  believe  that  the  Europeans 
should  be  expected  to  pay.  There  are 
others  who,  like  Mr.  Bryan,  would  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity  and  exchange  these 
"worthless  debts  for  priceless  peace." 
American  opinion,  however,  is,  we  believe, 
opposed  to  the  cancellation  of  these  debts. 

In  February,  1922,  the  Congress  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  a  World  War 
foreign  debt  commission,  authorized  not 
to  cancel,  but  to  ref imd  or  convert,  and  to 
extend  the  time  of  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  the  interest,  or  both,  of  any  of 
these  debts  into  bonds  or  other  obligations 
backed  by  security  calculated  to  protect 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  act  forbids  the  commission 
to  cancel  any  part  of  these  debts  except 
through  payment. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  act  nearly  45 
per  cent  of  the  total  indebtedness  has  been 
funded  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  The  debts  of  Great  Britain, 
Lithuania,  Poland,  Finland,  and  Hungary 
have  been  thus  refunded.  The  debt  com- 
mission has  been  continued,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  it  will  go  ahead  with 
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the  funding  of  the  debts  of  the  remaining 
countries. 

In  our  opinion,  the  attitude  of  our 
country  in  this  respect  is  sound,  both  in 
finance  and  in  morals.  That  our  heart  is 
in  Europe  along  with  our  treasure  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  lose  our  head 
anywhere.  Herbert  Spencer  showed  how 
pure  altruism  leads  to  inevitable  suicide; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  misdirected  charity 
invariably  does  more  harm  than  good  to 
the  beneficiary.  It  is  not  comforting  to 
meditate  upon  a  Europe  bribed  to  disarm. 
Disarmament  of  such  a  nature  would  lack 
both  in  permanency  and  hope.  What  has 
been  done  by  nearly  one-half  of  the  debtors 
can  be  done  by  the  other  half.  Self-respect 
will  ultimately  bring  them  to  that  course. 

European  nations  know  that  they  are 
not  in  need  of  doles  from  the  United 
States.  Their  ill  wills,  their  extravagant 
expenditures  for  war  purposes,  their  in- 
capacity to  base  their  own  business  on 
business  principles,  are  matters  which 
they  must,  like  honorable  men,  readjust 
in  their  own  way  upon  their  own  initia- 
tive. This  we  believe  to  be  the  honest 
view  not  only  in  America,  but  among  the 
substantial  men  of  Europe  as  well.  This 
was  the  position  taken  by  Great  Britain 
with  such  beneficent  results.  The  rapid 
rise  of  the  pound  sterling  was  due  pri- 
marily to  the  moral  stand  taken  by  the 
British  people  upon  this  matter  of  debts; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  great  sacrifices 
of  foreign  securities  which  Great  Britain 
made  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war,  she 
has  today  more  than  3,000,000,000  pounds 
sterling  invested  in  foreign  countries. 
Surely,  Britain  has  pointed  the  only  way 
for  the  other  debtor  nations  of  Europe. 

Something  might  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  receipting  obligations 
of  foreign  powers  as  an  act  of  generosity ; 
but  to  propose  that  we  cancel  the  debts  in 
exchange  for  an  impalpable  and  uncertain 
so-called  disarmament  would  be  to  com- 
pound weakness  with  shortsightedness. 


Our  United  States  did  not  provoke  the 
war  which  ended  in  these  enormous  debts. 
Our  country  is  not  to  blame  for  the  heart- 
rending anarchy  that  is  in  Europe.  But 
we  are  willing  and  anxious  to  help  every 
one  of  those  peoples  toward  a  firm  and  en- 
during position  by  insisting  upon  sound 
finance  and  good  morals.  We  are  doing 
thus  no  injury  to  our  friends;  we  are  ren- 
dering them,  we  hope  and  believe,  the 
service  they  need — a  service  which  they 
will  come  to  appreciate  more  and  more. 


THERE  MAY  BE  ANOTHER  WAR 

THE  rest  of  the  world  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  news  that  military  sup- 
plies are  being  manufactured  for  Russia  in 
four  countries  outside  that  country.  The 
Russian  commissar,  Loganowski,  is  travel- 
ing through  Europe,  arranging  for  the 
purchase  of  war  material  for  Moscow.  A 
German  factory  in  Sweden  has  received 
orders  for  350  airplanes  for  scout  and 
bombing  purposes,  as  well  as  500  field 
guns.  In  the  meantime  France  is  recruit- 
ing troops  in  her  African  possessions  for 
service  in  Poland  or  Rumania  in  case  of 
attack  from  the  east.  French  feelings 
toward  Russia  have  not  been  softened  by 
President  Rykoff's  recent  speech  in  Mos- 
cow, referring  to  Russia's  debts  to  France, 
in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  the 
French  did  not  lend  their  money  to  the 
Czar  because  of  any  love  for  Russia,  but 
to  protect  herself  against  Germany  and  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  entire  bour- 
geois world.  A  cablegram  to  our  "World's 
Greatest  Newspaper"  announces  that  Mos- 
cow has  placed  orders  in  various  European 
countries  for  $50,000,000  worth  of  can- 
nons, tanks,  and  airplanes.  German  chem- 
ical factories  have  received  orders  for  the 
prompt  delivery  of  4,500,000  pounds  of 
chloride  of  potassium  "for  the  Russian  dye 
trade."  Of  course,  potassium  chloride  can 
be  used  for  other  purposes. 
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Surely,  there  are  currents  and  cross- 
currents, some  of  which  certainly  make 
for  another  war  in  Europe.  State  indi- 
vidualism is  rampant.  Foreign  policies  of 
the  nationalists  are  in  the  main  extremely 
selfish.  Frontiers  established  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  many  of  them  most 
wickedly  drawn,  seem  to  be  incapable  of 
rectification  except  by  force.  Unemploy- 
ment and  the  cost  of  living  are  sources 
of  bitterness  and  despair,  cruel  hindrances 
to  culture  or  peace.  Idealist  experimenta- 
tions seem  to  assuage  the  situation  not  at 
all.  One  is  tempted  to  revert  to  the  pic- 
turesque phraseology  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  caU  somebody  "pigmy-minded,"  given 
to  "aberrations  of  thinking,"  a  "contempti- 
ble quitter,"  with  "jaundiced  eyes,"  and 
"amazing  ignorance."  There  is  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  persons  in  control  of 
affairs  in  European  States  with  "heads 
serving  simply  as  knots  to  prevent  their 
bodies  from  unraveling."  They  may  have 
another  war,  if  they  want  that  sort  of 
thing. 


AS  TO  GERMAN  RESOURCES 

WEALTH  in  Germany  has  not  been 
destroyed;  quite  the  contrary.  We 
have  German  authority  for  believing  that 
to  duplicate  the  Thyssen  plant  would  take 
$160,000,000,  if  carried  out  under  German 
conditions  of  labor  and  cost  of  materials, 
or  $250,000,000  under  American  condi- 
tions. It  is  estimated  that  Thyssen  must 
have  earned  at  least  $75,000,000  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Stinnes  family  owns  231  coal  or  iron 
mines,  36  foundries,  18  steel  works,  294 
concerns  for  the  construction  of  machines, 
285  electrical  light,  power,  and  heat  trans- 
portation plants,  128  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  accessories,  196  railroads, 
steamship,  and  motor  lines,  43  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  27  hotels,  102  villages  or 
small  towns,  32  theaters,  40  plantations, 


and  more  than  a  million  acres  of  land  in 
19  countries  of  four  continents. 

But  there  are  more  important  aspects 
of  Germany's  wealth  than  are  indicated 
by  any  reference  to  individual  fortunes. 
Take,  for  example,  coal,  over  which  most 
of  the  difficulties  between  France  and  Ger- 
many arise.  Germany  holds  third  place 
in  the  world  as  a  coal-producing  nation, 
and  exports  more  coal  than  any  other  Eu- 
ropean country.  For  a  generation  Ger- 
many has  shown  an  increasing  determina- 
tion to  push  to  the  utmost  her  use  of  her 
wealth  in  coal.  Between  1880  and  1894, 
German  coal  exports  only  increased  from 
8,000,000  to  10,000,000  tons  annually. 
Because  of  the  Coal  Syndicate  formed  in 
1893,  Germany's  coal  exports  increased 
800  per  cent.  In  the  meantime  the  syndi- 
cate fought  coal  imports  with  the  utmost 
energy.  During  the  first  five  months  of 
1922  Germany  only  imported  2,960,000 
tons  of  coal,  four  and  five-tenths  per  cent 
of  her  total  consumption  for  those  months. 
Since  France  had  already  taken  the  Saar 
Valley,  it  is  clear  that  the  loss  of  that 
section  did  not  destroy  the  German  coal 
industry.  Before  the  war,  Germany  ex- 
ported to  Austria-Hungary  30  per  cent 
of  her  coal;  in  1922,  7.5  per  cent;  to  Hol- 
land, 17.5  per  cent,  and  in  1922,  5.6  per 
cent;  to  Belgium,  16.5  per  cent;  1922,  14 
per  cent;  to  France,  15  per  cent;  in  1922, 
50  per  cent.  In  1913  France  received 
within  her  old  frontiers  3,600,000  tons  of 
coal  and  2,400,000  tons  of  coke.  In  1922 
France  received  within  her  new  frontiers 
8,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  6,000,000  tons 
of  coke.  Germany,  making  full  use  of 
her  mining  equipment,  can  produce  now, 
within  her  present  frontiers,  187,000,000 
tons  of  coal  and  140,000,000  tons  of  lig- 
nite, equivalent  to  31,000,000  of  coal,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  total  of  218,000,000  tons 
of  coal  annually.  Making  full  use  of  her 
metallurgic  equipment,  the  Eeich  can  use 
annually  about  178,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
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This  means  that  Germany  is  in  position 
to  export  annually  more  than  40,000,000 
tons  of  coal.  This  in  turn  means  that 
Germany,  in  spite  of  the  modifications  of 
her  frontiers,  will  remain  the  greatest  pro- 
ducer and  the  greatest  exporter  of  coal  in 
continental  Europe  and  the  third  greatest 
producer  and  exporter  in  the  world. 

Germany  wishes  to  sell  this  coal  and 
France  wishes  to  buy  it.    So  that  is  that. 


HUNGARIAN  RECONSTRUCTION 

IT  HAS  been  reported  that  Jeremiah 
Smith,  Jr.,  League  of  Nations'  Com- 
missioner-General of  Hungary,  is  about 
to  resign.  We  hope  this  is  not  true. 
Hungary  needs  the  help  of  this  gracious 
and  intelligent  young  Boston  lawyer. 
Hungary  has  been  and  still  is  in  sore  dis- 
tress. Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Trianon,  she  lost  two-thirds  of  her  terri- 
tory, one-half  her  coal,  90  per  cent  of  her 
timber,  99  per  cent  of  her  iron,  95  per 
cent  of  her  quarries,  and  other  sources  of 
wealth.  Five  days  after  the  armistice  she 
was  proclaimed  a  republic  under  Karoljd. 
A  second  revolution  established  her  a  re- 
public of  Hungarian  Soviets  imder  Bela 
Kun.  A  third  revolution  and  a  red  terror 
re-established  her  under  her  old  constitu- 
tion. Evidences  of  her  will  to  regain  por- 
tions of  her  lost  wealth  and  territory  gave 
rise  to  a  decided  opposition  in  terms  of 
the  Little  Entente.  Then  came  her  fijian- 
cial  collapse. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  situation  the 
League  of  Nations  has  undertaken  to  en- 
able Hungary  to  do  two  things — namely, 
to  recuperate  and  to  meet  the  charges 
against  her  for  reparations. 

The  commission  set  up  by  the  League 
of  Nations  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  tasks  is  headed  by  Jeremiah  Smith, 
Jr.  This  commission  has  been  at  work 
since  the  first  of  May,  1924.  There  have 
been  results.     A  reconstruction  law  has 


been  passed.  A  bank  of  issue  has  been  es- 
tablished with  a  capital  of  thirty  million 
crowns,  nearly  one-half  of  which  was 
underwritten  by  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment. A  substantial  loan  has  been  suc- 
cessfully floated.  The  exchange  has  been 
stabilized.  Foreign  currency  has  begun  to 
flow  in  and  the  revenues  to  increase.  With 
the  balancing  of  the  budget,  there  have 
been  many  evidences  of  the  return  of  con- 
fidence. The  nation's  resources  in  wealth 
are  reported  to  be  increasing.  Modifica- 
tion of  the  system  of  licenses  for  exports 
and  imports  has  promoted  freedom  of 
trade.  A  special  cable  to  the  New  York 
Times  under  date  of  February  11  quotes 
Count  Bethlen  as  saying  that  only  one- 
half  of  the  one  hundred  million  gold 
crowns  allowed  to  the  government  by  the 
League  of  Nations  has  been  used.  This 
sum  was  used  in  the  first  six  months,  and 
since  that  time  the  budget  has  been  bal- 
anced. How  far  the  people  are  taxing 
themselves  to  help  out  we  are  not  told. 

True,  the  Iridentist  movement  in  Hun- 
gary, backed  by  such  men  as  Count 
Apponyi,  is  very  much  alive.  It  seems 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  proud 
Magyars  will  continue  to  accept  willingly 
the  losses  that  are  imposed  upon  Hungary. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  armaments  are  be- 
ing secretly  accumulated  within  and  with- 
out the  kingdom.  There  have  been  at 
least  two  seizures  of  these  armaments 
within  the  last  year.  Count  Bethlen  as- 
sures us,  however,  that  the  control  of  the 
high  commission  is  recognized,  and  he  dis- 
misses the  secret  preparations  for  war  as 
immaterial.  Commissioner  Smith's  views 
upon  this  matter  are  not  reported.  The 
Count  assures  us  that  what  Himgary  needs 
now  is  long-term  agricultural  credits. 

It  appears  that  before  the  war  the  present 
territory  of  Hungary  required  an  average 
of  one  hundred  million  gold  crowns  an- 
nually in  long-term  loans  from  countries 
now  no  longer  able  to  lend.  The  result  is 
that  Hungary  must  turn  now  to  western 
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Europe  and  to  America.  There  is  more 
need  of  money  now  than  before  the  war, 
because  not  only  improvements  but  resto- 
rations are  waiting  to  be  carried  out.  Be- 
cause short-terra  credits  are  commanding 
25  per  cent  interest,  factories  are  unable 
to  compete  with  other  countries.  It  is  this 
that  causes  the  unemployment.  There- 
fore we  are  told  that  almost  every  diffi- 
culty that  Hungary  has  economically  is 
due  to  a  shortage  of  long-term  credits. 
The  interest  rate  on  short-term  loans 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  long-term 
credits  are  not  the  only  need  in  Hungary. 
Anybody  interested  to  forestall  war  in 
Europe  must  seriously  consider  this  situ- 
ation in  Hungary.  The  danger  of  it  runs 
deeper  than  the  political  or  economic 
problems  indicate.  No  one  can  read,  say, 
such  a  book  as  The  Tragedy  of  Hungary, 
by  Louis  K.  Birinyi,  without  realizing 
that  the  Hungarian  problem  is  racial  and 
spiritual  and  serious.  This  book  is  but 
one  evidence  of  the  bitterness  in  Hungary. 
If  Hungary  is  to  take  her  place  content- 
edly in  the  sisterhood  of  nations,  a  con- 
structive work  remains  yet  to  be  done.  At 
the  moment  we  find  our  only  hope  to  lie 
with  the  work  of  the  commission  set  up 
under  the  League  of  Nations. 


NEW  RUSSIAN  IDEAS  OF  A 
BANKING  SYSTEM 

IT  MUST  be  confessed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  of  Socialist  Republics  in  Russia 
is  in  the  way  of  teaching  something  to 
the  bankers  outside  that  mysterious  land. 
During  the  last  five  years  the  Soviets 
have  completely  reversed  their  views  of 
the  banking  possibilities  within  the  Union. 
Shortly  after  the  revolution  the  Union 
took  up  the  business  of  smashing  all  the 
Russian  banks  and  bankers.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Soviet  chiefs  that  all  na- 
tional business  should  be  conducted  with- 
out any  banks.  The  destruction  was  com- 
plete. 


The  self-appointed  smashing  repre- 
sentatives of  the  proletariat  discovered, 
however,  that  they  could  not  get  along 
without  banks.  Thereupon  they  decided 
to  construct  a  system  of  strictly  national- 
ized banks,  no  individuals  being  allowed 
to  go  into  the  business.  The  results  are 
interesting. 

There  is  already  one  central  bank, 
known  as  the  State  Bank,  with  389 
branches.  It  is  this  bank  which  controls 
the  emission  of  currency.  Next  in  order 
of  importance  is  the  Bank  for  the  Ex- 
terior Commerce  of  the  Soviet  Union  of 
Socialist  Republics,  with  branches  in  all 
the  Russian  seaports  and  in  all  cities  in 
which  goods  for  exports  are  gathered  from 
the  sources  of  production.  Third,  there 
is  the  Central  Bank  for  Agriculture, 
which  serves  as  the  banking  agency  for 
the  numerous  societies  for  agricultural 
credits  throughout  Russia.  Then  comes 
the  Bank  for  Interior  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, with  branches  in  a  large  number 
of  Russian  and  Siberian  cities  and  towns. 
Next  is  the  Co-operative  Bank,  doing 
business  with  the  many  co-operative  socie- 
ties of  all  kinds,  sprinkled  all  over  Russia. 
This  bank  also  has  branches  in  many  lo- 
calities. Sixth,  there  is  the  Central  Bank 
for  Communal  Credits,  also  with  numer- 
ous branches,  devoted  primarily  to  the 
financial  operations  of  Russian  municipal- 
ities. The  newest  of  the  banks,  the  Elec- 
tro Bank,  is  concerned  with  financing  the 
gradual  electrification  of  the  whole  of 
Russia.  The  total  number  of  these  credit 
institutions  at  the  present  writing  is  174, 
with  773  branches. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1924,  the 
banks  had  a  total  capital  of  152,000,000 
gold  rubles,  total  assets  of  2,147,000,000 
gold  rubles;  current  accounts,  573,000,000 
gold  rubles;  discounts,  478,000,000  gold 
rubles;  trading  operations,  362,000,000 
gold  rubles.  During  1922-1923  the  Bank 
for  Exterior  Commerce  did  a  business  of 
a  little  less  than  646,000,000  gold  rubles. 
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During  1933-1924  its  business  rose  to 
1,700,000,000  gold  rubles.  This  bank  has 
made  arrangements  with  leading  banks  in 
the  large  cities  of  Europe,  North  and 
South  America,  and  in  New  York  for  the 
financing  of  all  Soviet  imports  and  ex- 
ports. This  Bank  for  Exterior  Commerce 
owns  and  controls  the  Russo-Persian  Bank 
at  Teheran,  with  its  branches  throughout 
Persia;  and  another,  the  Extreme  Orient 
Bank,  located  at  Khabarovsk,  with 
branches  at  various  points  in  the  Russian 
Far-East.  It  is  planning  at  the  present 
to  open  a  branch  at  Constantinople. 

Thus  we  see  not  only  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Soviets  to- 
ward the  serviceableness  of  banks;  we  are 
confronted  with  a  most  interesting  dif- 
ferentiation of  banking  functions,  calcu- 
lated, perhaps,  to  modify  banking  practice 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


trine  agreed  to  at  the  second  Hague  Con- 
gress, 1907. 


OUR  enormous  and  rapidly  growing 
investments  abroad  naturally  give  rise 
to  the  inquiry  how  far  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
may  be  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly. 
This  has  given  rise  to  some  nervousness 
in  certain  quarters.  Indeed,  a  resolution 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House  request- 
ing the  President  to  direct  all  govern- 
mental agencies  to  refrain  from  directly 
or  indirectly  engaging  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  in  the  fulfilment  of 
these  financial  obligations,  and  from  giv- 
ing official  recognition  to  any  arrangement 
which  may  commit  the  United  States  to 
any  form  of  military  intervention  in  order 
to  compel  the  observance  of  any  of  those 
obligations,  unless  first  authorized  by  the 
congress.  In  our  judgment,  this  is  a  mat- 
ter for  consideration  and  discussion,  both 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  the  Senate  and  on  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  House,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  Porter-Drago  doc- 


THE  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  too, 
welcomes  Mr.  Emile  Daeschner,  the 
new  French  ambassador  who  has  come  to 
succeed  M.  Jules  Jusserand  at  Washing- 
ton, arriving  January  24,  1925. 

Mr.  Georges  Henri  Emile  Daeschner 
was  born  on  January  3,  1863.  He  comes 
of  an  Alsatian  Protestant  family  and  was 
educated  as  a  lawyer.  In  two  years  from 
now  he  will  have  been  connected  with  the 
administrative  and  diplomatic  business  of 
the  French  Government  for  40  years. 

After  being  graduated  from  the  law 
school,  he  was  appointed  attache  to  the 
political  direction  of  the  Foreign  Office  on 
February  10,  1887,  and  it  is  in  this  ca- 
pacity that  he  entered  his  diplomatic 
career.  He  was  appointed  attache  to  the 
cabinet  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  1889. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
French  embassy  at  London,  and  his  per- 
fect use  of  the  English  language  will  be  of 
advantage  to  him  in  America.  However, 
his  most  valuable  training  in  international 
affairs  has  been  acquired  through  con- 
fidential association  with  several  of  the 
most  influential  of  French  premiers  and 
foreign  ministers  in  his  capacity  as  adviser 
of  the  Foreign  Office  and  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Administrative  Affairs  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay.  He  was  chief  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  French  Premier  from  June,  1905,  to 
August,  1906.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
been  intrusted  by  the  French  Government 
with  several  missions  abroad.  He  was 
member  of  the  French  mission  sent  by  the 
French  Government  to  Copenhagen  in 
February,  1906,  to  represent  France  at  the 
funeral  of  Christian  IX,  King  of  Den- 
mark. 

He  was  successively  first  secretary  at  the 
French  embassy  at  Madrid   (September, 
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1906)  and  at  London  (June,  1908).  In 
July,  1909,  he  was  called  back  to  Paris  to 
take  up  new  duties  as  chief  of  the  cabinet 
of  the  French  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

As  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  first 
class,  Mr.  Daeschner  was  appointed  to 
Lisbon  in  March,  1913,  and  to  Bucharest 
in  January,  1920. 

Mr.  Emile  Daeschner  was  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Administrative  Affairs  in 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  when  he 
was  appointed  French  ambassador  at 
Washington,  in  November,  1924.  He  is 
commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  United  States  welcomes  this  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  La  Belle 
France. 


OUR  creeds  are  our  attempts  to  phrase 
the  spiritual  faith  we  hold.  Randall 
J.  Condon,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  recently  issued  what 
he  calls  "The  Kindergartner's  Creed." 
We  would  not  detract  from  it  by  praising 
it.  We  print  it  for  the  encouragement  of 
every  believer  in  the  childhood  of  the 
race: 

"I  believe  in  little  children  as  the  most 
precious  gift  of  heaven  to  earth.  I  believe 
that  they  have  immortal  souls,  created  in 
the  image  of  God,  coming  forth  from  Him 
and  to  return  to  Him.  I  believe  that  in 
every  child  are  infinite  possibilities  for 
good  or  evil,  and  that  the  kind  of  influence 
with  which  he  is  surrounded  in  early 
childhood  largely  determines  whether  or 
not  the  budding  life  shall  bloom  in  fra- 
grance and  beauty,  with  the  fruit  of  a 
noble,  Godlike  character. 

"I  believe  in  play  as  the  child's  normal 
effort  to  understand  himself  through  free 
self-expression,  and  I  believe,  too,  in  work, 
but  work  that  is  joyous,  and  that  the  joy 
in  the  doing  comes  largely  from  the  well 
doing. 

"I  believe  in  freedom,  but  not  in  license ; 
in  prompt,  cheerful  obedience;  in  punctu- 
ality, regularity,  accuracy,  industry,  and 
application;  that  wisely  directed  self -ac- 


tivity should  result  in  self-control,  in  self- 
forgetfulness,  in  an  increasing  desire  to 
choose  the  good,  true,  and  beautiful,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  others. 

"I  believe  in  cultivating  the  intellect 
and  the  will,  but  I  believe,  too,  in  soul- 
culture,  and  that  out  of  this  cultivation 
comes  the  more  abundant  life,  bringing 
forth  the  fruits  of  the  spirit — kindness, 
gentleness,  joy,  peace,  truth,  faith,  hope, 
love,  reverence  for  God,  for  each  other, 
and  for  all  His  lovely  creatures. 

"I  believe  that  the  white  city  of  God, 
with  its  river  of  life  and  its  tree  of  life, 
is  the  divine  type  of  the  kindergarten, 
with  its  life-giving  love,  sunshine,  and 
companionship,  and  its  symmetrical  un- 
folding of  all  the  beauties  of  child  life — 
physical,  mental,  moral,  spiritual. 

"I  believe  that  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
gartner  is  the  holiest  and  happiest  of  all 
earth's  tasks. 

"To  this  work.  Father,  I  believe  Thou 
hast  called  me,  and  to  it  I  give  all  that 
Thou  hast  given  me  of  insight  and  wis- 
dom and  strength  and  love  and  gentleness 
and  patience  and  humility.'* 


AN"  ex-soldier  of  England  expresses  him- 
-  self  upon  the  manna  of  death.    Here 
are  his  words : 

"Most  people  will  read  the  report  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Committee  on  Chem- 
istry and  War  with  unmixed  feelings  of 
horror  and  detestation  of  what  are  there 
indicated  as  likely  means  of  warfare  in 
the  future.  But  those  who  served  in  the 
war  will  find  the  most  trustworthy  promise 
of  peace  till  now  offered  us  in  the  fact  that 
those  who  have  hitherto  reaped  honors  and 
profits  while  others  fought  are  in  the  fu- 
ture to  be  exposed  to  risks  not  less  than 
those  which  the  men  in  the  trenches  are 
called  upon  to  endure. 

"Gas  promises  to  democratize  war  even 
more  than  did  the  invention  of  artillery. 
In  the  future,  the  man  who  tries  to  escape 
from  London  to  the  sea  in  a  luxurious  ex- 
press whenever  he  anticipates  an  air  raid 
will  be  in  the  same  peril  throughout  his 
journey  and  at  its  end  as  if  he  were  in  the 
trenches.  For  which  many  of  us  will  feel 
properly  grateful. 

"In  the  modern  community,  organized 
and   closely  knit   together  into   a  single 
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bundle  of  life,  the  man  who  grows  potatoes 
on  a  tiny  allotment  as  truly  helps  in  a  war 
as  the  man  who  trains  soldiers.  He  will 
in  the  future  share  equally  with  the  man- 
at-arms  the  peril  of  pain,  of  maiming,  and 
of  death. 

"But,  it  will  be  urged,  this  war  in  the 
air,  this  war  of  gas  and  bombs  and  germs, 
will  be  a  war  against  not  men  only,  but 
against  women  and  babies.  This,  how- 
ever, introduces  no  new  principle.  Wars 
have  always  been  fought  by  the  innocent, 
and  the  incidence  of  suffering  has  been 
upon  the  innocent.      The  old  have  made 


the  war.  The  old  have  profited  by  the 
war.  The  war  spares  them  to  perpetuate 
the  iniquities  that  were  the  primary  cause 
of  the  war.  Let  them  once  believe  that 
there  is  no  place  on  the  earth  that  is  safer 
than  a  front  trench,  let  them  once  know 
that  their  personal  peril  is  not  less  than 
that  of  a  private  soldier — that  Whitehall 
is  no  more  secure  than  an  advanced  bomb- 
ing post,  that  the  manna  of  death  is  as 
likely  to  fall  on  them  in  a  remote  hamlet 
as  in  the  No  Man's  Land — and  we  shall 
take  a  long,  forced  march  on  the  road  that 
leads  to  peace." 
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GERMAN  DISARMAMENT 

ON  JANUARY  19,  which  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  presentation  to  the 
Reichstag  of  the  completed  Cabinet,  Chan- 
cellor Luther  delivered  a  speech,  in  which 
he  outlined  the  salient  features  of  his 
government's  policy.  This  declaration  of 
■policy  occasioned,  on  the  next  day,  a 
heated  debate,  which,  however,  resulted  in 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

Herr  Luther's  Speech 

Chancellor  Luther  began  with  a  tribute 
to  his  predecessor,  Herr  Marx,  for  his 
steadfastness  along  the  thorny  path  of 
reconstruction.  It  would  be  the  task  of 
the  new  government  to  pursue  the  same 
path  towards  the  same  clear  goal.  Its 
policy  would  be  based  not  on  party  sup- 
port in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
but  on  all  those  parties  which  consented 
to  the  present  form  of  the  State  and  were 
prepared  to  co-operate  with  it  in  a  prac- 
tical manner.  The  situation  of  the  coun- 
try was  a  clear  warning  that  a  government 
and  a  Reichstag  faced  with  such  momen- 
tous decisions  must  stand  upon  the  broad- 
est possible  basis.  At  the  same  time  the 
government,  though  it  did  not  represent 
a  parliamentary  coalition,  depended  for 
its  support  on  a  majority  in  the  Reichstag. 
From  the  time  when  he  had  placed  him- 


self at  the  disposal  of  President  Ebert  for 
the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  he  had  been 
guided  by  the  single  desire  to  prevent  the 
government  crisis  from  becoming  a  na- 
tional crisis. 

The  new  government  took  its  stand 
upon  the  republican  constitution,  and  it 
would  oppose,  and  punish  with  severity, 
as  high  treason,  any  attempt  to  bring 
about  the  alteration  of  that  constitution 
by  violent  or  otherwise  illegal  methods. 
It  would,  however,  have  to  uphold  the  re- 
lations between  the  Reich  and  the  Federal 
States,  while  respecting  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  latter  and  their  place 
in  the  life  and  administration  of  the  Reich. 
Furthermore,  the  government  would  see 
that  the  internal  administration  was  kept 
puie,  and  that  the  official  body  devoted  its 
whole  powers  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Turning  to  foreign  policy,  Herr  Luther 
declared  that  the  Cabinet  would  hope  to 
co-operate  in  securing  real  and  permanent 
peace  among  the  nations.  In  detail,  the 
main  lines  of  the  new  government's  for- 
eign policy  were  primarily  determined  by 
the  London  Agreement.  Stability  in 
Europe  was  the  essential  basis  for  the 
solution  of  the  reparation  question,  as 
contemplated  in  that  agreement.  The 
Cabinet  would  loyally  carry  out  the  laws 
passed  as  the  result  of  the  agreement,  and 
it  expected  from  the  other  side  similar 
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loyalty  of  fulfilment.  Unfortunately,  the 
moral  and  political  relief  which  the  Lon- 
don Agreement  had  offered  the  German 
people  had  been  adversely  influenced  by 
the  failure  of  the  Allies  to  evacuate  the 
Northern  Zone  of  occupied  German  terri- 
tory. The  government  adopted  as  its  own 
the  attitude  of  the  former  Cabinet  to- 
wards this  question.  The  continued  oc- 
cupation of  the  Northern  Zone  implied 
that  certain  just  claims  accruing  to 
Germany  from  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
remained  unsatisfied.  It  implied  a  mani- 
fest breach  of  the  spirit  and  principles 
into  which  the  London  Agreement  had 
breathed  life. 

Problem   of   Disarmament 

As  for  the  reasons  given  for  not  evacu- 
ating the  Northern  Zone,  namely,  the 
alleged  shortcomings  of  Germany  with  re- 
gard to  disarmament,  the  new  govern- 
ment adopted  the  standpoint  of  the  note 
sent  by  the  late  government  to  the  Allies. 
It  repeated  the  request  to  be  informed  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  on  the  matter 
indicated,  so  that  it  might  be  put  into  a 
position  to  define  its  reply.  At  the  same 
time,  the  government  would  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  obtain,  by  means  of  ne- 
gotiation, the  evacuation  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  of  the  Northern  Zone, 
without  which  security,  in  the  present  po- 
litical and  economic  circumstances  of 
Germany  and  Europe,  would  not  be  pos- 
sible. With  regard  to  the  future  execu- 
tion of  the  London  Agreement,  the  new 
government  observed  with  satisfaction 
that  co-operation  with  the  foreign  com- 
missions set  up  under  this  agreement  had 
so  far  worked  without  the  slightest  fric- 
tion. It  would  be  the  special  care  of  the 
Cabinet  to  watch  over  all  questions  con- 
nected with  the  London  Agreement,  and, 
while  ensuring  fulfilment  of  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  under  it,  to  pay  equal  at- 
tention to  obtaining  those  modifications 
and  inmprovements  which  had  proved 
necessary. 

The  attitude  of  Germany  towards  the 
League  of  Nations  had  been  laid  down  in 
the  memorandum  addressed  by  the  late 
government  to  the  Powers  represented  in 
the  Council  of  the  League,  and  further- 
more in  the  letter  directed  to  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  League  in  Geneva.     The  gov- 


ernment was  watching  attentively  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ideas  underlying  the 
League  and  the  views  governing  the  put- 
ting of  those  ideas  into  practice,  but  for 
its  own  part  it  must  adhere  to  the  condi- 
tions which  the  late  government  has  laid 
down  for  the  entry  of  Germany  into  the 
League.  Both  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  the  League  and  independently 
of  it,  the  new  government  would  continue 
the  efforts  repeatedly  made  by  successive 
German  governments  to  clear  Germany 
of  the  unjustified  accusation  contained  in 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  with  regard  to  her 
responsibility  for  the  war. 

Questions  of  Trade  and  Finance 

Herr  Luther  went  on  to  refer  to  the 
new  situation  created  on  January  10  by 
the  lapse  of  the  one-sided  most-favored- 
nation  clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
The  government,  he  said,  would  use  the 
freedom  thus  gained  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganizing  German's  economic  life  and 
therewith  creating  adequate  opportunities 
for  employment  at  satisfactory  rates. 
German  trade  must  again  become  a  branch 
of  the  world's  trade,  and  German  exports 
must  be  increased  in  order  that  Germany 
may  contribute  by  her  increased  purchas- 
ing power  to  raising  the  world's  consump- 
tion of  goods.  Only  thus  could  the  ad- 
verse trade  balance  be  overcome  and  a 
balance  be  available  for  fulfilling  inter- 
national obligations. 

It  had  not  been  possible  to  complete  the 
negotiations  for  commercial  treaties  with 
all  the  nations  by  January  10,  and  tempo- 
rary agreements  had  been  necessary  in  a 
number  of  cases.  In  these  cases  the  Ger- 
man government  would  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  obtain  relief  for  German  trade, 
and  would  make  every  effort  to  reach  set- 
tlements based  upon  a  fair  regard  for 
mutual  interests. 

Turning  to  home  affairs,  the  Chancellor 
said  that  one  of  the  government's  aims 
would  be  to  raise  the  production  of  agri- 
culture at  home  and  to  strengthen  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people.  It  would 
do  its  best  to  get  rid  of  all  unnecessary 
and  usurious  middle  profits. 

Herr  Luther  concluded  with  an  appeal 
to  the  German  people  as  a  whole  to  lay 
aside  its  internal  dissentions,  to  close  its 
ranks,  and  to  strive  by  hard  work  and  re- 
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trenchment  to  pave  the  way  to  a  peaceful 
future  worthy  of  its  past. 

Reaction   in   France 

The  German  Chancellor's  presentation 
of  the  disarmament  question  called  forth, 
ten  days  later,  a  significant  reply  from  the 
French  Premier.  M.  Herriot  stated  in 
his  speech  that  according  to  trustworthy 
information  in  his  possession,  the  German 
government  is  concealing  arms  and  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  arms.  He 
maintained  that  the  Krupps  have  not  as 
yet  dismantled  or  reduced  their  equipment 
for  the  manufacture  of  heavy  artillery; 
that  the  general  staff  is  still  maintained 
in  defiance  of  the  Allies;  that  the  whole 
organization  of  the  German  army  is  ad- 
justed for  expansion  into  a  much  larger 
force  when  the  right  moment  comes.  He 
quoted  from  an  order  issued  by  General 
von  Seeckt,  reminding  the  German  soldier 
that  it  is  only  by  thinking  of  the  weapons 
which  have  been  taken  from  him  that  he 
can  prepare  himself  for  the  battles  of  the 
future. 

This  speech,  which  caused  a  veritable 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  in  France,  evoked 
a  heated  reply  from  the  German  Chancel- 
lor. He  complained  that  Germany  has 
been  in  this  case  tried  and  sentenced  with- 
out being  given  a  chance  to  defend  her- 
self, and  charged  the  Allies  with  violations 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

In  the  meantime    the    report    of    the 
Allied   Military   Control   Commission  on 
the  state  of  Germany's  disarmament  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Allied  War  Com- 
mittee, presided  over  by  Marshal  Foch. 
■D;    It  would  appear  from   advanced  notices 
H    of  this  report  that  there  is  ground  for 
B    the  Allies  determination  to  continue  their 
occupation  of  Cologne  and  other  portions 
of  the  Rhine.     Dispatches  indicate  that 
the  discussion   over  this  matter  will  be 
long  drawn  out. 


I 


FRANCE  AND  THE  VATICAN 

ONE  of  the  election  promises  made  by 
the  Left  Bloc,  which  now  governs 
France,  was  that  to  abolish  the  French 
embassy  at  the  Vatican.  This  was  one 
of  the  conditions  on  which  the  Socialist 
groups  in  the  bloc  had  agreed  to  support 
the  more  conservative  ones  in  their  united 
bid  for  government  made  last  year. 


In  accordance  with  this  promise,  the 
Herriot  Government  made,  several  weeks 
ago,  a  tentative  proposal  to  withdraw  the 
French  ambassador  from  the  Holy  See  at 
the  beginning  of  March.  The  proposal 
was  placed  before  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties and  occasioned  at  the  sessions  of 
January  20  and  22  a  bitter  debate  on  the 
subject. 

Position    of    the    Herriot    Government 

The  position  of  the  government  was 
presented  to  the  Chamber  by  M.  Henri 
Simon,  rapporteur  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  M.  Simon  took  the  line 
that  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Vati- 
can, since  one  had  been  appointed,  soon 
after  the  termination  of  the  war,  had  been 
constantly  concerned  with  matters  which 
were  really  questions  of  French  domestic 
politics,  the  eternal  doctrine  of  the  church 
being  that  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country 
the  State  and  religion  ought  necessarily 
to  be  bound  up  together.  From  1906 
onwards  (that  is,  after  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church)  there  had  been  a 
long  period  of  religious  peace  in  France, 
and  religious  questions  had  only  become 
embittered  when  the  question  of  the  Vati- 
can embassy  arose. 

M.  Simon's  report  was  interrupted 
several  times  by  remarks  from  the  floor. 
The  most  significant  interruption  was 
from  M.  Briand,  whose  position  in  the 
matter  is  of  particular  interest,  since  it 
was  he,  as  Prime  Minister,  who  was  re- 
sponsible soon  after  the  war  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  French  embassy  at 
the  Vatican.  M.  Briand  took  exception  to 
the  statement  that  in  France  it  was  only 
the  Roman  Catholics  who  were  convinced 
supporters  of  the  embassy.  He  pointed 
out  that  among  these  "ardent  Catholics" 
were  such  leaders  of  advanced  and  even 
anti-clerical  opinion  as  Waldeck-Rousseau 
and  Emile  Combes. 

Premier  Herriot,  who  was  present, 
intervened  several  times  in  the  debate. 
He  seemed  especially  anxious  to  defend 
himself  against  the  supposition  that  he 
was  opposing  the  embassy  on  sectarian 
grounds.  He  said  that  the  Pope,  when 
a  temporal  sovereign,  had  a  right  to  have 
ambassadors  accredited  to  the  Vatican, 
but  now  he  was  solely  a  spiritual  sovereign 
and  had,  in  M.  Herriot's  opinion,  gained 
by    the   change.     To   prevent    the    Pope 
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from  being  involved  in  the  tangles  of 
temporal  diplomacy  did  not  diminish  his 
value. 

Briand's  Defense  of  the  Embassy 

The  debate  was  resumed  two  days  later, 
when  M.  Briand  delivered  a  three-hour 
speech  in  favor  of  continuing  the  main- 
tenance of  the  diplomatic  post  which  he 
had  established  at  the  Vatican.  His 
argument  was,  that  whatever  one's  views 
or  relations  with  regard  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  Vatican  was  a  center  of  in- 
fluence which  it  would  be  folly  to  neglect. 
He  called  the  church  the  most  important 
of  all  internationals.  France  was  propos- 
ing to  break  its  relations  with  it  at  a 
moment  when  every  other  government, 
even  the  Soviet,  were  seeiking  to  strengthen 
them.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  a  violent 
anti-Papist,  if  ever  there  was  one,  had 
made  a  point  of  visiting  the  Pope  when 
he  was  in  Rome.  The  fact  that  diplo- 
matic relations  with  a  particular  govern- 
ment or  court  were  not  productive  of 
great  results  for  the  country  amounted 
to  nothing  in  itself.  France  had  not 
always  been  able  to  get  what  she  wanted 
from  her  friends  of  the  Entente,  there 
had  been  moments  of  great  strain,  but 
the  main  thing  was  that  contact  should 
be  preserved.     So  it  was  with  the  Vatican. 

M.  Briand's  speech  seemed,  at  first 
sight,  to  have  precipitated  an  important 
political  crisis.  His  uncompromising  at- 
titude against  the  policy  proposed  by  the 
government  was  serious  enough  in  itself. 
The  danger  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
on  the  question  of  the  relations  with  the 
Vatican  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine have  been  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment. They  have  been  living  under  a 
concordat  concluded  with  the  Holy  See 
and  have  been  anxious  for  the  continua- 
tion of  this  arrangement,  which  would 
have  been  rendered  impossible  by  a  sever- 
ance of  diplomatic  relations  between 
France  and  the  Vatican. 

Compromise  Solution  of  the  Problem 

The  solution  of  this  difficult  problem 
was  found  in  a  compromise  devised  by  the 
Council  of  State  through  its  decision  de- 
claring that  Alsace-Lorraine  continues  to 


live  under  the  regime  of  the  concordat. 
Thus,  for  the  sake  of  the  recovered  prov- 
inces, it  is  necessary  to  retain  a  French 
diplomatic  representative  at  the  Vatican. 
That  representative  will  not  be  an  am- 
bassador, but  simply  an  official  ad  hoc 
for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  all  the  duties 
involved  by  the  concordat,  the  nomination 
of  bishops  and  the  like,  and  generally  tlie 
whole  conduct  of  religious  worship  in 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Left  the 
Council  of  State's  decision  is  something 
of  a  godsend  and  the  solution  is  a  pecul- 
iarly happy  one  politically.  It  has  com- 
pletely taken  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of 
of  clerical  reaction,  for  it  satisfies  Alsace 
and  Alsatian  discontent  on  the  religious 
issue,  which  had  been  worked  up  to 
danger  point,  and  provided  all  their  fight- 
ing strength.  The  only  clerical  resource 
now  is  to  protest  that  M,  Herr lot's  solu- 
tion means  a  breach  in  the  sacred  unity 
of  France;  that  there  will  henceforth  be 
two  Frances,  both  from  a  domestic  and 
diplomatic  point  of  view,  one  on  the  east- 
ern frontier,  living  under  the  concordat 
and  in  diplomatic  relations  with  Rome, 
and  the  other  France  proper,  a  completely 
lay  State  and  more  or  less  at  war  with 
the  Vatican ;  and  that  in  consequence  the 
problem  of  the  reassimilation  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  will  be  rendered  almost  imsolu- 
ble.  Their  remedy  is  to  put  all  France 
in  the  position  now  acquired  by  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 


TROTSKY'S  DOWNFALL 

JANUARY  16  marked  the  downfall  of 
Leon  Trotsky,  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular leaders  of  Russian  Communism, 
only  shortly  before  that  the  almost  all- 
powerful  "War  Lord"  of  Russia.  On  that 
day  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party,  sitting  in  a  plenary 
session,  resolved  to  strip  Trotsky  of  his 
powers  and  to  take  away  from  him  the 
post  of  the  Commissary  for  War  and  Navy, 
which  he  had  held  theretofore. 

Trotsky's  Letter  of  Defense 

Trotsky  himself  was  not  present  at  his 
trial.     Hlness  made  his  presence  difficult; 
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so  he,  instead,  addressed  a  lengthy  com- 
munication to  the  Executive  Committee. 
This  letter  of  defense  read  as  follows: 

I  have  held  and  still  hold  that  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion  I  could  have  furnished 
sufficiently  weighty  argmnents,  both  in  the 
nature  of  principle  and  of  fact,  to  exonerate 
myself  from  the  accusation  of  aiming  at  a 
"revision  of  Leninism"  or  of  "minimizing" 
renin's  role.  I  refused  to  do  so,  however, 
not  only  on  account  of  my  illness,  but  also 
because  in  the  present  conditions  of  the  dis- 
cussion any  attempt  on  my  part  to  deal  with 
the  subject,  independently  of  the  form,  tenor, 
or  contents  of  my  refutations,  would  only 
serve  further  to  render  the  polemic  more 
acute  and  one-sided.  And  now,  having 
thought  over  the  whole  trend  of  the  discus- 
sion, and  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of 
false  and  absolutely  monstrous  accusations 
heaped  up  against  me,  I  think  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  common  interests  of  the 
party,  my  silence  has  been  wiser. 

I  cannot,  however,  by  any  means  accept 
the  accusation  of  trying  to  pursue  my  own 
line  of  policy  (Trotskyism)  or  of  endeavor- 
ing to  revise  Leninism.  The  opinion  attrib- 
uted to  me,  that  it  was  not  I  who  embraced 
Bolshevism,  but  that  Bolshevism  recognized 
me,  appears  to  me  as  simply  monstrous.  In 
my  preface  to  "The  Lessons  of  October"  (p. 
62)  I  state  explicitly  that  Bolshevism  had 
played  its  part  in  the  revolution  by  a  ruth- 
less campaign  against  Menshevism,  "People's 
Socialism,"  and  "Conciliatory  Socialism,"  to 
the  latter  of  which  I  belonged.  It  has  never 
entered  my  head  during  the  last  eight  years 
to  deal  with  any  question  from  the  point  of 
view  of  so-called  Trotskyism,  which  I  have 
long  since  abandoned  and  consider  as  polit- 
ically extinct.  Whether  I  was  right  or  wrong 
on  any  question  raised  by  our  party,  I  was 
always  inspired  in  my  decisions  by  the  gen- 
eral theoretical  and  practical  experience  of 
the  party.  Not  once  in  all  these  years  did 
anyone  ever  tell  me  that  any  of  my  ideas  or 
proposals  indicated  a  new  policy  of  "Trot- 
skyism." To  my  surprise,  this  term  suddenly 
appeared  during  the  discussion  on  my  book 
on  the  revolution  of  1917. 

Great  political  significance  is  attached  to 
this  term  in  relation  to  the  peasant  question. 
I  repudiate  emphatically  the  assumption  that 
the  formula  of  "permanent  revolution"  was 
used  by  me  as  denoting  lack  of  care  in  han- 


dling the  peasant  question.  The  attempt  to 
use  this  question  in  order  to  demonstrate 
irreconcilable  contradictions  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  be  justified  either  by  the  eight  years 
of  our  revolutionary  experiences  acquired  in 
common  or  by  our  future  tasks. 

No  Recantation  in  the  Defense 

Trotsky's  defense  is  by  no  means  a  re- 
cantation of  his  Communist  views.  On 
the  contrary,  he  says : 

I  equally  repudiate  the  references  to  my 
alleged  "pessimism"  with  regard  to  the  des- 
tinies of  our  Socialist  structure,  in  view  of 
the  slowing  down  of  the  world's  revolution 
in  the  West.  In  spite  of  difficulties  arising 
from  capitalist  surroundings,  the  economic 
and  political  resources  of  the  Soviet  dicta- 
torship are  very  great.  I  have  frequently 
upheld  and  developed  this  idea,  on  behalf  of 
the  party  at  various  international  congresses, 
and  consider  that  it  remains  in  force  at  the 
present  stage  of  historical  development 

In  so  far  as  a  formal  pretext  for  the  latest 
discussion  was  found  in  the  foreword  to  my 
book  on  "1917,"  I  consider  it  my  duty,  first 
of  all,  to  refute  the  accusation  that  I  had 
published  the  book  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Central  Committee.  In  point  of  fact, 
this  book  was  printed  during  my  rest  cure  in 
the  Caucasus,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  all 
the  other  books  written  by  me  or  by  any 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  or  of  the 
party.  Of  course,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Central  Committee  to  establish  some  form  of 
control  over  party  publications,  and  I  never 
had  cause  or  inclination  to  avoid  such  control. 

The  foreword  to  "The  Lessons  of  October" 
contains  the  development  of  those  ideas 
which  I  have  expressed  before  and  especially 
during  the  past  year.  ...  It  goes  without 
saying  that  in  analyzing  the  October  Revolu- 
tion in  connection  with  the  German  events, 
I  never  dreamed  of  creating  a  separate 
"platform"  or  ever  entertained  the  idea  that 
my  work  could  be  interpreted  in  that  sense. 

I  hold  it  necessary  to  establish  that  nei- 
ther the  Political  Bureau  as  a  body,  nor  any 
of  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee, 
ever  pointed  out  to  me  that  my  books  or  arti- 
cles could  be  suspected  of  a  "revision"  of 
Leninism.  The  book  on  "1905,"  which  was 
published  during  the  life  of  Vladimir  Ilyitch 
[Lenin]  had  several  editions,  was  warmly 
recommended  by  the  party  press,   and  was 
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translated  into  foreign  languages  by  the 
Communist  International.  Yet  it  is  now  be- 
ing produced  as  the  chief  documentary  evi- 
dence against  me. 

Trotsky  concludes  with  a  declaration  of 
his  readiness  to  accept  any  party  work  and 
to  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Session  to  give,  if  necessary,  a  verbal  ex- 
planation of  his  activities. 

Indictment  Against  Trotsky 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  whole 
matter,  the  session  passed  a  resolution, 
which  was  in  effect  a  severe  indictment  of 
the  deposed  leader.  The  resolution  opens 
with  the  statement  that  "the  essential  fac- 
tors which  secured  the  successes  of  the 
Bolshevist  Party  were  'steel-like  unity  and 
iron  discipline,  a  true  unity  of  views  on 
the  principles  of  Leninism.  .  .  .  The 
continuous  attacks  of  Comrade  Trotsky  on 
Bolshevism  have  placed  the  party  face  to 
face  with  the  necessity  either  for  repudi- 
ating these  factors  or  for  putting  an  end, 
once  for  all,  to  such  attacks." 

The  resolution  proceeds  to  state  that 
Comrade  Trotsky's  attacks  had  been  inter- 
preted by  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  Social 
Democrats  as  a  sign  of  a  split  within  the 
Russian  Communist  Party  and  conse- 
quently as  the  disruption  of  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat,  and  within  the 
country  were  regarded  by  vacillating  and 
anti-proletarian  elements  as  a  signal  to 
rally  in  opposition  to  the  party  policy, 
"In  general,  the  whole  trend  of  Trotsky's 
activities  can  now  be  determined  as  an 
impulse  to  transform  the  ideology  of  the 
Russian  Communist  Party  into  a  sort  of 
'Bolshevism,'  as  modernized  by  Comrade 
Trotsky."  It  was,  "an  attempt  to  substi- 
tute for  Lenin's  theory  and  tactics  of  the 
international  proletarian  revolution  a  va- 
riety of  Menshevism,  in  the  spirit  of 
'European'  social  democracy.  ..." 
Comrade  Trotsky  had,  the  resolution 
says,  now  declared  open  war  against  the 
very  foundations  of  Bolshevist  doctrine. 
He  denied  the  whole  teaching  concerning 
the  factors  which  provided  the  motive 
power  of  the  Russian  revolution  as  given 
by  Leninism  and  established  his  own 
"theory"  of  a  permanent  revolution.  He 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  party  that  be- 
fore accepting  the  principle  of  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat,  Bolshevism  had 


been  obliged  to  "change  its  armor" — i.  e., 
to  repudiate  Leninism  and  embrace 
Trotskyism.  "The  personality  of  Com- 
rade Trotsky  himself  is  placed  in  the  lime- 
light according  to  the  formula,  'the  Hero 
and  the  Mob.'  Lenin's  own  part  in  the 
revolution  is  represented  as  most  ambigu- 
ous, especially  in  his  relations  with  the 
then  Central  Committee  of  the  party. 
The  conduct  of  that  body  is  described  in 
such  a  way  as  to  discredit  it." 

Trotsky  is  accused  of  a  veiled  attempt 
to  pave  the  way  for  organizing  a  "right" 
wing  within  the  party  under  cover  of  the 
new  economic  policy: 

On  all  important  questions  he  has  lately 
not  agreed  with  the  party's  opinions,  but 
held  opposite  views.  .  .  .  All  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Second  International,  the  most 
dangerous  servants  of  the  bourgeoisie,  are 
endeavoring  to  utilize  Trotsky's  rebellion  "on 
principle"  for  compromising  Leninism,  the 
Russian  revolution,  and  the  Communist 
International  in  the  eyes  of  the  labor  masses 
of  Europe,  and  thus  to  bind  them  more  se- 
curely to  the  chariot  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
.  .  .  The  peasants  have  become  convinced 
that  there  exists  no  party  unity  on  the 
l)easant  question.  .  .  .  The  yovmg  genera- 
tion is  being  drawn  by  its  favorite  leader 
into  the  conflict  between  the  young  and  the 
old.  .  .  .  The  Red  army  and  fleet,  which 
should  see  in  their  leader  an  example  of 
party  discipline,  now  witness  an  exactly  con- 
trary attitude.  .  .  .  The  entire  Communist 
International  is  now  a  witness  of  how  one  of 
its  prominent  members  opposes  the  Bolshevi- 
zation  of  its  sections  and  actually  supports 
the  enemies  of  Bolshevism  In  the  camp  of  the 
Second  International.    .    .    . 

Trotsky's  Successor 

After  so  strong  an  indictment,  Trotsky's 
dismissal  from  his  high  post  followed  in 
the  natural  course  of  events.  On  January 
29,  by  a  decree  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, the  post  of  the  Commissary  for  War 
and  Navy  was  given  to  Trotsky's  former 
assistant,  Michael  Frunse. 

Trotsky's  successor  was  born  in  1885, 
in  the  towTi  of  Pishpek,  in  Turkestan. 
He  was  prosecuted  by  the  Tsarist  Govern- 
ment five  times,  was  twice  condemned  to 
death,  and  finally  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
hard  labor  in  Siberia,  from  which  he  es- 
caped. 
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In  1915  Fninse  began  creating  revolu- 
tionary organizations  in  the  Tsarist  army. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  founda- 
tion of  Soviet  Eussia,  and  vras  commander- 
in-chief  of  four  armies  on  the  southeastern 
front,  which  repulsed  the  advance  of 
Admiral  Kolchak,  and  subsequently  head- 
ed the  forces  which  overthrew  General 
Wrangel.  Last  year  he  was  appointed 
Trotsky's  deputy. 


CONFLICT  BETWEEN  POLAND 
AND  DANZIG 

UNDEE  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  the  Polish  Government 
has  the  right  to  maintain  in  the  Free 
City  of  Danzig  a  Polish  post,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  office  for  international 
communication,  with  the  local  post  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  the  Danzig 
authorities.  These  provisions  of  the 
treaty  were  carried  out  by  Poland  on 
January  5,  when  the)  office  was  formally 
opened  and  letter-boxes  with  the  insignia 
of  the  Polish  State  were  placed  in  the 
streets  of  the  city. 

Danzig's   Violent   Protest 

The  government  of  Danzig  took  the 
view  that  the  action  of  Poland  in  institut- 
ing its  postal  authorities  in  the  Free 
City  at  this  time  is  derogatory  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Danzig.  The  local  Ger- 
man newspapers  began  a  violent  campaign 
against  Poland,  urging  the  population  to 
prevent  by  violent  means  the  function- 
ing of  the  Polish  postal  service.  During 
the  night  of  January  5-6  some  "unknown 
persons,"  among  whom,  it  is  stated,  were 
certain  officials  of  the  Danzig  Senate, 
covered  the  Polish  letter-boxes  with  black- 
white-red  signs,  the  colors  of  the  German 
Empire. 

Various  communications  then  followed 
between  the  Commissioner  General  for 
Poland  and  the  Danzig  Senate  with  a 
view  to  the  prosecution  of  the  editors  of 
the  Dantziger  Zeitung  and  the  other 
journals  which  recommended  violence. 
After  receiving  an  unsatisfactory  reply 
from  the  Dantzig  Senate,  the  Commis- 
sioner General  presented  a  further  note, 
while  meanwhile  the  letter-boxes  changed 
their  colors  from  Polish  to  German  several 
times. 


Finally,  on  January  9,  the  Commis- 
sioner General  received  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Danzig  Senate: 

The  High  Commissioner  of  the  League  of 
Nations  has  just  had  an  interview  with  the 
President  of  the  Senate  concerning  the  ex- 
changed notes.  The  Senate  has  learned  from 
the  mouth  of  the  High  Commissioner  that 
the  Polish  Government  considers  the  inter- 
ference with  the  letter-boxes,  even  those  with- 
out the  emblems  of  the  State,  as  an  outrage 
on  the  Polish  State  and  nation.  Up  till  now 
the  Senate  has  not  interpreted  in  this  sense 
the  notes  sent  by  the  diplomatic  represent- 
ative of  Poland. 

In  view  of  this  situation  the  Senate  of 
Danzig,  following  the  advice  of  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  League  of  Nations,  de- 
clares to  the  Polish  Government  its  regrets 
in  regard  to  the  interference  with  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Polish  State  on  the  territory  of 
the  city  of  Danzig,  such  interference  being 
considered,  on  account  of  its  particular  char- 
acter, by  the  Polish  Government  as  an  offense 
against  the  Polish  State  and  nation. 

This  communication  averted  a  further 
aggravation  of  the  crisis,  though  it  has 
not,  of  course,  solved  the  problem. 

Poland   Threatens    Reprisals 

The  Polish  Government  has  announced 
itself  as  determined  to  resort  to  reprisals 
if  the  Senate  of  the  Free  City  attempt 
to  settle  the  dispute  to  the  detriment  of 
Poland.  The  government  has  also  called 
the  attention  of  the  British  ambassador 
at  Warsaw  to  the  fact  that  Poland  will 
be  obliged  to  object  to  Mr.  McDonnell 
continuing  to  occupy  the  post  of  High 
Commissioner  at  Danzig. 

Poland  designs  to  make  a  thorough  re- 
\ision  of  her  relations  with  Danzig. 
Among  the  changes,  Poland  will  bring  to 
an  end  all  her  existing  treaties  and  con- 
ventions with  Danzig.  Future  agreements 
with  Danzig  will  be  concluded  upon  a 
totally  different  basis.  Poland  justifies 
this  decision  by  the  fact  that  the  Danzig 
Senate  is  under  the  influence  of  the  Ger- 
man Nationalists  and  exercises  pressure 
on  the  Danzig  population  in  this  direction. 

The  final  and  definitive  solution  of  the 
post  problem  is  in  the  hands  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Surely  this  offers  no  in- 
surmountable difficulty. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  THE  BALTIC 
STATES 

ON  January  18  the  conference  of  the 
foreign  ministers  of  the  four  Baltic 
States  of  Poland,  Finland,  Latvia,  and 
Esthonia  was  concluded  in  Helsingfors, 
Finland.  This  was  the  latest  of  a  series 
of  conferences  of  these  States  held  in 
various  cities  during  the  past  five  years. 
The  conference  immediately  preceding 
this  one  was  held  in  Warsaw  in  June, 
1924. 

Scope  of   the  Conference 

The  official  program  of  the  conference 
covered  two  days,  after  which  there  were 
several  days  of  unofficial  conversations. 

The  agenda  included  the  general  political 
situation,  the  question  of  arbitration,  the 
attitude  of  thei  Baltic  States  and  Poland 
towards  the  questions  settled  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  finally 
the  mutual  relations  among  the  different 
countries  represented  at  the  conference. 
An  arbitration  scheme  had  been  drafted 
for  presentation  to  the  conference.  Ac- 
cording to  its  terms,  all  questions  which 
cannot  be  settled  by  diplomatic  means 
are  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  territorial  questions 
which  have  already  been  adjusted  by 
treaty. 

The  question  of  creating  a  common 
front  against  Bolshevism  was  not  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Helsingfors  Conference,  in 
spite  of  persistent  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  be  discussed  there.  This 
was  due  to  the  Polish  policy  of  attempting 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
Moscow. 

Results  of  the  Ck>nference 

The  official  report  of  the  Baltic  Con- 
ference states  that  agreement  was  arrived 
at  in  all  questions.  With  regard  to  the 
efforts  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  set  up 
a  system  of  courts  of  arbitration  and  to 
secure  disarmament,  it  was  declared  at 
the  conference  that  the  four  foreign 
ministers,  as  representatives  of  their  re- 
spective governments,  concurred  in  all 
fundamental  points — that  is,  in  a  desire 
to  secure  a  definitive  guarantee  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  the  States — 
and  approved  of  the  proposal  of  the 
League  to  call  a  conference  on  disarma- 
ment.    They  proposed  that  their  govern- 


ments should  maintain  permanent  and 
effective  communication  with  one  another 
for  the  purpose  of  further  developing  the 
activities  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
conference  decided  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  four  governments  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  very  desirable  to  put  into  execu- 
tion the  resolutions  of  the  Warsaw  con- 
ference held  on  June  14  and  15  last,  re- 
lating to  cultural  relations  between  the 
various  Baltic  States,  and  also  to  carry 
out  different  measures  in  the  interests  of 
improved  communications,  including  cus- 
toms facilities  and  abolition  of  certain 
passport  formalities.  The  conference 
finally  signed  the  proposal  for  an  arbitra- 
tion court. 

In  the  course  of  the  conference  Estho- 
nia and  Latvia  had  suggested  also  a  mili- 
tary pact  among  all  the  Baltic  States,  but 
this  was  opposed  by  Finland  and  Poland, 
and  the  proposition  therefore  fell  through. 

Count  Skrzynski,  the  Polish  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  an  interview  with 
a  correspondent  of  the  Messager  Polonais, 
declared  that  Poland  desired  peace  and 
that  the  Polish  Government  dit  not  con- 
tent itself  with  the  mere  wish,  but  was 
carrying  out  a  real  policy  in  the  direction 
of  peace.  The  convention  concluded  at 
Helsingfors  relating  to  arbitration  and 
the  settling  of  all  disputed  questions  by 
an  arbitration  court  was,  he  said,  no  un- 
certain proof  of  the  determinatdon  of 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  States  to  maintain 
peace.  The  convention  would  frustrate 
all  conspiracies  aiming  at  a  disturbance 
of  European  peace. 

The  next  Baltic  Conference  will  be  held 
in  Reval,  Esthonia. 


THE  JUGOSLAV  ELECTIONS 

ON  FEBRUARY  8  Jugoslavia  went  to 
the  polls  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  her  new  government.  This  long- 
expected  parliamentary  election  was  pre- 
ceded by  several  months  of  turbulent 
events,  in  the  course  of  which  several  gov- 
ernments came  into  power  and  went  out 
again. 

The  last  election  in  Jugoslavia  was  held 
in  1923.  Its  returns  were  such  that  no 
part}''  in  the  Kupshtina  (the  Parliament) 
had  the  necessary  majority  to  support  a 
government.     The  largest  party  was  that 
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of  the  Serbian  Eadicals,  led  by  the  veteran 
leader,  Pashitch.  But  this  party,  together 
with  the  Independent  Democrats,  who  sup- 
ported it,  controlled  only  120  out  of  the 
312  seats  in  the  Kupshtina.  Neverthe- 
less, this  coalition  was  able  to  rule  the 
country,  because  the  Croatian  Peasant 
party,  led  by  Stephen  Kadich,  and  con- 
trolling 70  seats,  refused  to  attend  the 
Parliament. 

Several  months  ago,  however,  the  Croa- 
tians  came  into  the  Parliament  and,  by 
combining  with  the  other  parties  opposed 
to  the  government  of  the  Serbian  Radicals, 
forced  Pashitch  to  resign.  An  opposition- 
ary  government,  headed  by  Davidovich, 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party,  was 
then  formed.  This  government  was  short- 
lived. The  Parliament  was  prorogued 
and  new  elections  ordered. 

Results  of  the  Last  Elections 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength 
of  the  various  parties  in  the  Parliament, 
according  to  the  official  figures,  compared 
with  the  previous  Parliament  elected  in 
March,  1923: 

Government                          1923  1925 

Serbian  Radicals    (Pashitch) 107  141 

Independent     Democrats     (Privit- 

chevich)    13  21 

120    162 

Opposition 

Democrats     (Davidovich) 37  39 

Croatian  peasants    (Radich) 70  68 

Slovene  Catholics    (Korosech) 21  19 

Bosnian  Mohammedans    (Spaho).  18  13 

Macedonian    Mohammedans 13  1 

159     140 
Smaller  parties 33      13 

312    316 

The  government  coalition  thus  has  at 
the  present  time  a  clear  majority  over  all 
the  other  parties.  The  Serbian  Radicals 
gained  34  seats,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  their  gains  came  not  from  the 
principal  oppositionary  parties,  but 
through  the  disappearance  of  most  of  the 
smaller  parties  and  groups. 

The  Croatian  Party  still  controls  68 
seats  in  the  Parliament.  This  is  a  rather 
significant  result,  because  shortly  before 


the  elections  Premier  Pashitch  began  per- 
secutions against  the  party  and  particu- 
larly against  its  leader  Radich. 

Measures  Against  Radich 

The  Government  measures  against  the 
Croatian  Peasant  Republican  Party  since 
its  suppression  and  the  arrest  of  its  leader, 
Stephen  Radich,  have  assumed  very  con- 
siderable dimensions.  Both  at  Zagreb  and 
other  Croatian  towns  the  homes  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  were  subjected  to 
searches  and  many  of  these  leaders  ar- 
rested. In  virtue  of  the  government  decree 
enabling  the  enactment  for  the  defense  of 
the  realm  to  be  put  in  force,  the  courts  be- 
gan to  declare  the  candidature  of  the 
Peasant  Republican  Party  as  invalid.  Pro- 
ceedings, however,  against  the  arrested 
members  of  the  Radich  Party  were  sus- 
pended. Only  Radich  himself,  as  he  re- 
fused to  plead,  was  left  in  jail.  There 
was  found  in  Radich's  house  a  quantity  of 
material  proving  that  he  had  made  certain 
plans  against  the  State.  Among  other 
things,  there  was  an  extensive  memoran- 
dum dealing  with  the  entry  of  the  Croatian 
Peasant  Party  into  the  III  International, 
and  with  the  relations  of  Jugoslavia  to 
the  neighboring  States.  The  memoran- 
dum also  dealt  with  an  organized  taking 
over  of  the  power  in  the  State  and  will 
form  one  of  the  gravest  of  the  proofs 
against  the  Radich  Party. 

The  position  of  the  68  Croatian  deputies 
in  the  new  Parliament  is  still  uncertain. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  government's 
meager  majority  of  9  votes  may  be  wiped 
out  and  Pashitch  would  be  obliged  again 
to  face  the  possibility  of  a  formidable  op- 
position. 

Economic  Condition  of  the  Country 

In  the  meantime  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  country  has  been  arousing 
apprehensions  in  some  circles.  Shortly 
before  the  elections,  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Stoyadinovich,  made  an  important 
statement  on  the  financial  position  and 
policies  of  the  country.  He  proclaimed 
his  adhesion  to  a  policy  of  deflation  in 
order  to  stabilize  the  dinar,  which  was  an- 
nually recovering  its  value  to  an  extent 
justifying  belief  in  the  possible  return  to  a 
gold  standard  much  earlier  than  could 
have  been  anticipated.     The  stabilisation 
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of  the  dinar  depended,  however,  on  the 
country's  international  liabilities,  more 
especially  on  an  "unknown  item" — 
namely,  the  debts  to  the  Allied  Powers. 
He  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  France 
was  demanding  a  more  favorable  settle- 
ment of  her  indebtedness  to  America  than 
Great  Britain  had  obtained,  and  the  phrase 
"I  think  a  final  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion must  take  into  account  the  economic 
and  financial  situation  of  each  debtor  na- 
tion as  well  as  the  sacrifices  it  incurred  in 
the  Great  War"  suggests  the  inference  that 
the  government  is  disposed  to  imitate  the 
French  policy  and  plead  for  at  least  a  re- 
duction of  Allied  claims  on  account  of 
financial  assistance  during  the  war. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  speech  the 
Minister  said  his  journey  to  France  was 
not  connected  with  a  new  loan;  indeed, 
the  calls  on  French  capital  for  reconstruc- 
tion made  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  loan 
in  Paris  at  an  early  date.  He  had,  how- 
ever, established  contact  in  Paris  with  new 
as  well  as  old  financial  friends.  The 
Blair  Bank  was  preparing  a  new  issue  of 
a  railway  loan  in  the  coming  spring.  It 
was  very  probable  that  some  British  or 
American  house  would  associate  itself  with 
this  bank,  and  the  Minister  would  be  glad 
to  see  a  larger  British  participation  in  this 
loan.  Foreign  capital  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  ports  and 
railways  and  to  combat  the  financial  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  country  was  labor- 
ing. 

The  Government  wished  to  begin  the 
construction  of  the  Adriatic  broad-gauge 
railway  as  soon  as  possible.  The  railway 
would  be  built  to  link  both  Spalato  and 
Cattaro  with  Belgrade;  also  it  was  neces- 
sary to  construct  new  branch  lines,  and 
thus  complete  the  present  railway  system 
in  Macedonia,  Bosnia,  the  Voyvodina,  and 
elsewhere. 

The  construction  of  a  through  railway 
from  the  Adriatic  to  Belgrade  would  un- 
doubtedly help  to  tranquillize  Dalmatia, 
which  under  the  Austro-Hungarian  re- 
gime had  been  systematically  debarred 
from  direct  commimication  with  the  rich 
Danube  and  Save  basin  by  Magyar  jealousy 
of  the  Jugoslavs.  It  would  also  remove 
some  of  the  economic  grievances — inevi- 
table, doubtless,  but  still  grievances — of 
Bosnia  and  Montenegro. 


EXPULSION  OF  THE  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE PATRIARCH 

ON  January  30  the  Turkish  authorities 
at  Constantinople,  acting  under 
orders  received  from  Angora,  expelled 
from  that  city  the  CEcumenical  Patriarch, 
Mgr.  Constantino  VI.  The  Patriarch 
was  aroused  early  in  the  morning  by  the 
local  police,  taken  to  the  passport  depart- 
ment, and  then  forcibly  deported  from  the 
city.  This  action  on  the  part  of  Turkey 
has  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  in  Greece, 
whither  the  Patriarch  had  proceeded  after 
leaving  Constantinople. 

Reasons  Given  by  Turkey 

The  expulsion  of  the  Patriarch  did  not 
come  unexpectedly,  for  the  day  before  he 
was  elected  to  that  high  post,  on  December 
17,  1924,  Mgr.  Constantine  Araboglou, 
who  was  then  Metropolitan  of  Derkos,  was 
warned  by  the  Constantinople  chief  of 
police  that  he  was  an  "exchangeable  sub- 
ject" under  Turkey's  Convention  with 
Greece  for  the  Exchange  of  Populations. 
The  newly  elected  Patriarch  refused  to 
accept  this  view,  and  the  question  went 
to  the  Mixed  Commission  for  the  Ex- 
change of  Populations  for  its  ruling. 

The  commission  decided  that  in  his 
personal  capacity,  because  of  the  place  of 
his  birth,  the  Patriarch  was  subject  to  ex- 
change. It  ruled,  however,  that  it  was 
outside  its  competence  to  pass  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  so 
subject  as  Metropolitan, 

The  Turkish  Government  has  taken  the 
view  that  his  position  in  the  church  does 
not  render  the  new  Patriarch  immune 
from  the  exchange  arrangements.  It  has 
issued  the  following  explanation  of  the 
incident  through  the  Turkish  embassy  in 
London : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Patriarch,  as 
an  individual,  is  not  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Convention  for  the  Exchange  of 
Populations,  the  subcommittee  appointed  by 
the  Mixed  Commission  for  the  Exchange  of 
Populations  decided  in  its  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Vilayet  of  Constantinople 
that  Mgr.  Constantine  Araboglou  was  an  ex- 
changeable Greek  subject.  Out  of  considera- 
tion for  Mgr.  Constantine  Araboglou's  official 
position  as  (Ecumenical  Patriarch,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Angora  referred  his  case  to  the 
Mixed  Commission  for  further  consideration. 
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The  Mixed  Commission,  which,  like  the  sub- 
committee, consists  of  an  equal  number  of 
Turliish  and  Greek  members,  under  the  pres- 
idencj'  of  neutral  members,  confirmed  the 
decision  that  the  Patriarch  was  exchange- 
able. 

The  decision  of  the  Mixed  Commission, 
signed  by  the  four  Turkish  members  and  the 
three  neutral  members,  but  refused  by  the 
three  Greek  members,  was  worded  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Mgr.  Constantino  Araboglou  is  considered 
subject  to  be  exchanged,  in  view  of  his  birth 
certificate  and  the  date  of  his  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  Commission  of  Exchange 
does,  however,  consider  that  the  examina- 
tion of  his  qualification  as  Metropolitan  is 
outside  the  competence  of  the  commission." 

The  second  paragraph  of  this  resolution 
was  inserted  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
vention does  not  recognize  any  preferential 
treatment  in  regard  to  rank  or  quality  con- 
cerning exchangeable  persons.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  unjust  to  qualify  the  exchange  of 
Mgr.  Constantine  VI  as  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Turkish  Government  to  abolish  the 
Patriarchate. 

Before  Mgr.  Constantine's  nomination  in 
1924,  the  Patriarchate  was  aware  that  the 
Patriarch  was  an  exchangeable  person.  The 
Patriarchate  is  a  Turkish  institution,  and  its 
constitution  carries  the  obligation  of  nomi- 
nating a  Turkish  citizen  as  patriarch.  There 
are  still  between  150,000  and  200,000  Greeks 
remaining  in  Constantinople  and  not  ex- 
changeable. It  is  presumed  that  these 
Greeks  will  elect  a  new  Patriarch,  who  will 
be  a  Turkish  citizen. 

Position  Taken  by  Greece 

The  Greek  Government  has  taken  the 
view  that  the  action  of  Turkey  consti- 
tutes a  breach  of  the  latter's  treaty  obliga- 
tions toward  Greece  and  is  a  violation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Lausanne.  It  has  dis- 
patched a  note  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, demanding  that  the  whole  question 
be  referred  to  the  Court  at  The  Hague. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Greek 
Government  is  explained  in  the  following 
statement  issued  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Pallis,  a 
former  Greek  member  of  the  Mixed  Com- 
mission for  the  Exchange  of  Populations : 

The  criterion  laid  down  in  the  Lausanne 
Convention  for  the  exchange  of  populations 
as  determining  whether  an  individual  is  ex- 
changeable Is  not  his  "birthplace,"  but  Ms 


"establishment."  In  the  case  of  Greeks  estab- 
lished in  any  other  part  of  Turkey  except 
Constantinople,  they  are  exchangeable,  what- 
ever the  date  of  their  establishment.  The 
Greeks  of  Constantinople,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  exchangeable  only  if  their  establishment 
in  that  city  dates  from  after  October  30,  1918, 
date  of  the  Armistice  of  Mudros.  The  Greek 
contention  in  the  present  case  is  that  the 
Patriarch  Constantine  is  not  exchangeable, 
because  his  establishment  at  Constantinople 
dates  from  the  year  1902,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Metropolitan,  thus  having  his 
permanent  headquarters  in  that  city,  all 
metropolitans  being  members  of  the  Mon- 
astery of  the  Phanar  at  Constantinople.  The 
Turks  presumably  affect  to  regard  his 
temporary  residence  at  Cyzicus  at  the  date 
of  the  armistice  as  Metropolitan  of  that  See 
as  equivalent  to  establishment  at  Cyzicus. 

The  Patriarch  has  established  his  head- 
quarters in  Salonika.  He  contemplates 
the  convocation  of  an  (Ecumenical  Con- 
gress and  an  appeal  to  the  powers  who 
are  cosignatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Lau- 
sanne. 


SPAIN  IN  MOROCCO 

THE  last  week  of  January  witnessed 
an  important  change  in  the  military 
situation  existing  in  the  Spanish  zone  in 
Morocco.  The  native  chieftain  Eaisuli, 
who  has  been,  fighting  on  the  side  of 
Spain  against  the  insurgent  forces  led  by 
Abdel  Krim,  was  surrounded  by  the  lat- 
te/s  troops  in  his  last  stronghold,  Tazrut, 
and  surrendered.  Not  only  did  Eaisuli 
surrender  to  the  native  chief  against 
whom  he  had  turned  some  time  ago,  but 
he  has  pledged  himself  to  fight  once  more 
on  Abdel  Krim's  side. 

The  struggle  between  the  Spanish  pro- 
tectorate in  Morocco  and  the  Eifian 
natives  has  been  going  on  for  years.  The 
present  phase  has  been  one  of  almost  con- 
tinuous fighting  for  nearly  two  years. 
The  last  official  attempt  at  a  peaceful 
settlement  was  made  in  the  summer  of 
1933,  when  letters  were  exchanged  be- 
tween Senor  Saavedra,  Secretary-General 
of  the  Spanish  Protectorate,  and  Abdel 
Krim,  the  Eifian  leader.  These  letters 
present  clearly  the  issues  involved  in  the 
struggle  and  their  translation  is  therefore 
given  below. 
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Position  Taken  by  Spain 

Under  the  date  of  July  15,  1923,  Senor 
Saavedra  sent  the  following  letter  to 
Abdel  Krim,  proposing  negotiations  and 
setting  for  the  conditions  under  which 
Spain  would  be  willing  to  negotiate : 

It  Is  necessary  to  establish  the  points  on 
which  we  shall  negotiate.  They  must  be  as 
follows:  There  will  be  no  negotiation  or  dis- 
cussion that  takes  into  consideration  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Rifian  State  or  any  men- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  1912. 

(Note. — The  Franco-Spanish  convention  of 
1912  defined  the  boundaries  of  the  French 
Protectorate  and  the  Spanish  sphere  of  in- 
fluence in  Morocco  and  the  regime  to  be  in- 
troduced in  the  latter.) 

It  is  possible  to  grant  a  kind  of  independ- 
ence, economical  and  administrative,  to  the 
Rifian  tribes,  and  also  to  confirm  the  position 
and  rank  which  Si  Mohammed  ben  Abdel 
Krim  el-Khtabe  [Abdel  Krim]  enjoys  at  pres- 
ent;  also  that  of  the  governors  of  the  tribes 
who  rule  under  the  supervision  of  the  Magh- 
zen  [Sultan's  Government]  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  Spanish  Government. 

The  negotiations  shall  be  confined  specially 
to  the  means  of  developing  commerce,  in- 
dustry, and  agriculture  amongst  the  Rifflan 
tribes  and  to  the  granting  to  them  of  ma- 
terial and  moral  assistance  by  the  Maghzen 
and  the  protecting  power. 

If  you  agree  to  these  conditions,  I  beg  you 
to  send  me  a  document  signed  by  your  chief 
(Abel  Krim)  and  the  final  negotiations  will 
take  place. 

Finally,  I  beg  you  to  consider  me  as  being 
very  desirous  of  bringing  about  a  lasting 
peace  and  of  removing  all  your  doubts  that 
we  are  trying  to  deceive  you.  We  desire  to 
act  with  you  in  good  faith  and  to  prevent 
bloodshed.  It  is  our  hope  and  wish  that  the 
Rif  should  progress  in  wealth  and  in  enlight- 
enment, not  in  the  interests  of  Spain  alone, 
but  also  in  those  of  the  Riffians  themselves. 
Above  all,  I  must  inform  you,  by  orders  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  that  your  reply  to 
our  terms  must  be  in  our  hands  within  forty- 
eight  hours  from  the  time  that  you  receive 
this  letter.  I  shall  regret  if  you  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  propositions  that  are  all  to  your  benefit 
and  if  you  refuse  what  is  to  your  advantage, 
taking  instead  a  road  which  will  bring  calam- 
ity upon  you.  If  you  continue  in  error, 
Spain  will  adopt  every  means  to  put  down 


this  rebellion  in  a  way  that  is  less  her  choice 
than  her  duty  to  the  civilized  Powers  that 
entrusted  her  with  this  mission.  If  you  are 
sincere  in  your  expressed  desire  for  peace, 
choose  without  hesitating  the  road  that  leads 
to  rectitude  and  progress. 

When  you  have  duly  considered  these 
words,  and  when  all  suspicion  is  removed 
from  your  minds,  send  your  reply,  and  may 
I^eace  be  upon  all. 

Riffian  Demand  for  Independence 

In  reply  to  this  communication,  Abdel 
Krim  dispatched  to  Senor  Saavedra  the 
following  letter  under  the  date  of  July  24 : 

Your  letter  resembles  a  final  ultimatum, 
and  as  such  its  contents  have  caused  us  much 
surprise. 

Being,  as  I  am,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  Riflian  Government  [Republic], 
I  feel  bound  to  inform  you  that  our  terms 
are  as  follows : 

That  the  Riffian  Government,  established 
upon  modern  ideas  and  on  the  principles  of 
civilization,  considers  itself  independent  polit- 
ically and  economically — privileged  to  enjoy 
our  freedom  as  we  have  enjoyed  it  for  cen- 
turies and  to  live  as  other  people  live.  We 
consider  that  we  have  the  right  to  enjoy  the 
possession  of  our  territory  in  preference  to 
any  other  nation,  and  we  consider  that  the 
Spanish  CJolonial  Party  have  transgressed 
and  violated  our  rights,  and  that  they  have 
no  justification  for  their  pretense  of  a  right 
to  make  a  protectorate  of  our  Rifflan  State. 
We  have  never  recognized  this  Protectorate, 
and  we  never  shall  recognize  it.  We  refuse 
it  once  and  for  all.  We  desire  to  be  our  own 
rulers  and  to  maintain  and  preserve  our  legal 
and  indisputable  rights. 

We  shall  defend  our  independence  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  and  we  protest  to  the 
Spanish  nation  and  its  intelligent  people, 
who.  we  believe,  do  not  dispute  the  legality 
of  our  demands. 

We  state — before  the  Spanish  Colonial 
Party  sheds  the  blood  of  more  of  the  children 
of  Spain  in  order  to  promote  their  private 
ambitions  and  their  imaginary  pretensions — 
that  if  only  they  will  take  count  with  their 
consciences  they  will  realize  that  they  are 
greatly  at  fault,  and  that  they  have  caused 
their  country  great  losses  through  their 
colonial  ambitions,  [a  policy]  that  is  con- 
trary to  Spanish  interests.    Let  them  remedy 
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their  error  before  it  becomes  still  more  en- 
tangled. We  protest  against  the  wicked  ac- 
tions of  the  Colonial  Party.  We  protest  to 
the  civilized  world  and  to  humanity.  We 
are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  blood  that 
has  been  shed  nor  for  the  money  that  has 
been  wasted. 

We  are  surprised  that  you  ignore  the  in- 
terests of  Spain  herself  in  not  making  peace 
with  the  Rif  by  recognizing  its  independence, 
and  thus  keeping  up  neighborly  relations  and 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  union  with  our 
Rifian  people,  instead  of  infringing  our 
rights,  of  humiliating  our  people,  and  ignor- 
ing all  the  humane  and  legal  doctrines  of 
universal  law  such  as  are  contained  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  was  drawn  up 
after  the  Great  War. 

This  war  taught  mankind  the  penalty  of 
ill-doing,  of  violation  and  of  pride,  and  by  it 
the  world  has  learned  also  that  no  man  is 
to  be  despised,  and  that  it  is  a  natural  duty 
to  leave  every  people  to  manage  its  own 
affairs.  Power  and  force  fail  before  right. 
The  Treaty  [of  Versailles]  was  drawn  up  by 
the  chief  men  of  great  nations  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  war  and  experienced  its  terrible 
consequences.  In  the  end  they  could  not  fail 
to  recognize  the  truth,  and  they  gave  to  all 
nations,  even  the  smallest,  the  rights  of  self- 
government.  Yet  politicians  have  said  that 
treaties  are  only  ink  upon  paper  and  that 
power  rests  with  the  sword.  But  truth  is 
truth;  otherwise  the  world  would  remain 
always  in  trouble  and  in  perplexity.  Peace 
will  not  come  till  every  nation  is  at  liberty 
to  defend  its  rights.  It  would  be  no  disgrace 
to  Spain  if  she  were  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
Rifflan  after  recognizing  our  government  and 
its  independence,  and  thus  increasing  the 
common  interests  of  the  two  countries.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  noble  action  and 
an  honor  to  her.  It  would  form  a  magnif- 
icent record  in  her  history,  and  we  Rifian 
people  are  prepared  to  welcome  a  change  [of 
policy]  in  the  Spanish  Colonial  Party,  for 
their  present  attitude  is  unjust.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  misunderstanding  will 
be  removed.  The  cause  of  it  is  due  to  the 
wrong  methods  that  they  adopt,  to  their 
violence  and  to  their  failure  to  look  ahead 
or  to  appreciate  the  consequences  that  must 
ensue. 

The  RiflBan  Government  will  be  truly  sorry 
if  the  Colonial  Party  persists  in  its  trans- 


gression and  in  its  tyranny.  Imagine  your- 
selves to  be  the  party  that  is  being  invaded, 
your  homes  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  intent 
upon  the  possession  of  your  property.  Would 
you  submit  to  the  invaders  because  they 
merely  claimed  certain  rights  and  asserted 
their  pretensions?  I  think  that  you,  and 
even  your  womenkind,  would  defend  your- 
selves and  refuse  to  accept  the  humiliation 
of  submission.  Your  history  in  this  respect 
testifies  for  you  that  this  is  so.  Know  that 
the  Rif  and  all  its  people  are  ready  to  die 
and,  believe  me,  they  will  die  in  the  cause 
of  truth.  They  will  defend  their  honor  to 
the  last,  and  nothing  will  shake  their  deter- 
mination unless  the  Spanish  Colonial  Party 
will  abandon  its  wicked  motives — otherwise 
the  Rifiians  will  die  to  a  man. 

I  must  declare  once  and  for  all  that  the 
Rif  will  not  change  its  attitude,  nor  give  up 
the  principles  upon  which  we  act — that  is  to 
say,  we  will  not  I'eopen  negotiations  for  peace 
except  upon  the  condition  of  the  recognition 
by  Spain  of  the  independence  of  the  Rif. 

Danger    Presented    by    Raisuli's   Defeat 

The  position  of  the  two  sides  has  re- 
mained unchanged  since  this  exchange  of 
communications.  Abdel  Krim  always 
refers  to  his  letter  of  July  24,  1923,  as  a 
definite  statement  of  terms,  and  various 
indirect  attempts  to  find  a  basis  for 
negotiations  made  since  then  have  not 
proved  successful. 

Another  attempt  may  be  made  in  the 
near  future  to  reach  a  solution,  though 
Spain's  position  has  definitely  changed 
for  the  worse  with  the  defeat  and  defec- 
tion of  Eaisuli,  The  line  now  held  by 
Primo  de  Rivera  is  not  strongly 
organized,  and  once  the  native  forces 
unite  for  joint  action  against  it,  certain 
portions  of  it  may  find  themselves  in  real 
danger. 

This  turn  of  military  events  in  Morocco 
may  also  have  serious  consequences  within 
Spain.  In  some  military  circles  there  has 
been  strong  opposition  to  co-operation 
with  RaisuU  and  his  faction  in  the  Eif. 
The  position  of  these  circles  will  now  be 
considerably  strengthened;  and  this  will 
be  another  attack  to  meet  on  the  part  of 
the  directory,  which  is  already  under  con- 
siderable fire  because  of  its  unconstitu- 
tional delays  in  the  convocation  of  the 
parliament. 
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INDIA  IN  1924 

ON  January  20,  in  opening  the  session 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  at 
Delhi,  Lord  Reading,  the  Viceroy  of  India, 
summarized  the  significent  developments 
in  the  life  of  India  during  the  year  1924. 
He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  economic 
problems  confronting  the  country  and  the 
subversive  movements  which  have  been 
gaining  headway  in  some  portions  of  the 
vast  teritory. 

General  Economic  Improvement 

The  Viceroy  gave  the  following  picture 
of  the  salient  economic  features  of  the 
situation : 

It  is  satisfactory  also  to  record  a  marked 
improvement  in  economic  conditions  and 
trade  prospects  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  financial  year.  Indian  imports  and 
exports  in  sea-borne  trade  reached  a  total 
of  292  crores  of  rupees  (£196,666,472),  an 
advance  of  18  crores  (£11,888,888)  on  the 
corresponding  period  last  year  and  of  39 
crores  (£25,999,974)  on  the  figures  for  the 
same  period  in  1922.  There  are  likewise 
clear  signs  of  returning  prosperity  in  internal 
trade,  and  a  marked  increase  in  the  gross 
railway  receipts  places  beyond  doubt  the  gen- 
eral revival  and  growth  of  internal  trade 
activity. 

Despite  damage  in  some  localities,  owing 
to  floods  in  the  last  monsoon,  agricultural 
prospects  generally  are  good.  The  cotton 
crop  is  above  the  average  and  the  outlook  for 
wheat  and  other  spring  crops  is  at  present 
eminently  satisfactory. 

During  the  past  year  my  government  have 
placed  before  you  proposals  based  on  two  of 
the  reports  of  the  tariff  board.  The  most 
important  of  these  resulted  in  the  passing  of 
the  Steel  Industry  (Protection)  Act,  which 
imposed  heavy  protective  duties  on  a  wide 
range  of  steel  products,  covering  most  of 
those  in  ordinary  consumption.  The  rates 
embodied  in  that  act  were  the  result  of 
careful  investigation  by  the  tarifC  board,  but 
since  they  were  brought  into  force  the  steel 
industry  has  represented  that  further  pro- 
tection is  required,  largely  owing  to  the  rapid 
and  marked  fall  in  the  prices  of  continental 
steel.  This  question  was  referred  to  the 
tariff  board  for  inquiry,  and  during  the  ses- 
sion a  resolution  based  on  their  report  will 
be  brought  forward  for  consideration  by  the 


legislature.  The  fall  in  prices  of  continental 
steel  has  been  so  heavy  that  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  position  by  means  of  increased 
Import  duties  would  have  resulted  in  prac- 
tically doubling  the  existing  duties,  with  the 
consequence  that  from  50  to  70  per  cent  of 
the  landed  cost  of  imported  steel  would  have 
been  represented  by  the  duties  charged. 

The  tariff  board  is  now  engaged  in  investi- 
gating applications  for  protection  from  cer- 
tain other  industries — notably  cement  and 
paper.  The  principle  has  been  maintained 
that  it  is  right  and  proper  that  any  industry 
which  appeals  to  the  State  for  assistance 
must  prove  its  case  in  public  before  an  im- 
partial board. 

Currency  and  Exchange 

Lord  Reading  next  explained  the  policy 
of  the  government  on  currency  and  ex- 
change. Though  internal  prices  in  India 
have,  on  the  whole,  remained  steady,  the 
sterling  value  of  the  rupee  has  risen  con- 
siderably and  there  has  been  an  even 
more  marked  rise  in  its  gold  value,  owing 
to  a  simultaneous  improvement  in  the 
gold  value  of  sterling.  There  had  not 
been  a  repetition  of  the  exceptional 
stringency  in  the  money  market  which 
characterized  this  period  a  year  ago,  and 
he  was  hopeful  that  the  assistance  given 
by  the  government  by  the  provision  of 
additional  currency  would  enable  all 
legitimate  demands  to  be  met  without 
iindue  strain  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season.     Lord  Reading  continued : 

Mj'^  government  proposes,  in  the  first  place, 
to  amend  the  Indian  Paper  Currency  Act  so 
as  to  increase  the  permissible  investment  of 
securities  in  the  paper  currency  reserve  from 
the  present  limit  of  85  crores  of  rupees 
(£55,555,600)  to  100  crores  (£66,666,600). 
The  object  of  this  proposal  is  to  give  the 
government  increased  i)owers  to  insure  the 
supply  of  currency  upon  an  adequate  scale 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade  and  in 
particular  to  prevent  an  undue  monetary 
stringency  in  the  busy  season.  We  began  the 
present  busy  season  with  a  margin  of  13% 
crores  of  permissible  investment  and  we  have 
up  to  date  increased  the  currency  by  six 
crores,  British  securities  to  the  amount  of 
£6,000,000  having  been  placed  in  reserve  in 
England.  There  is  still,  therefore,  a  margin 
of  7%  crores,  but  it  Is  considered  desirable 
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to  ask  the  legislature  for  increased  powers  to 
meet  possible  contingencies.  These  pro- 
visions for  increased  discretion  to  meet  the 
demands  for  currency  are  a  healthy  develop- 
ment and  offer  no  indications  of  a  morbid 
tendency.  The  need  is  an  outcome  of  the 
improvement  in  trade,  which  is  now  definitely 
recovering  from  post-war  depressions,  and  it 
is  natural  that  increased  trade  should  re- 
quire increased  currency  facilities. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  increase 
of  currency  represents  an  addition  made  by 
the  government  quite  independent  of  the 
amount  which  the  Imperial  Bank  is  entitled 
to  ask  as  a  loan  from  the  paper  currency 
reserve  against  the  security  of  internal  trade 
bills. 

The  Viceroy  announced  that  the  govern- 
ment intended  to  appoint  an  authoritative 
committee  to  consider  the  rupee  exchange 
question  as  soon  as  world  economic  factors 
appear  sufficiently  stable  to  justify  the 
formulation  of  a  new  policy,  and  said  that 
if  the  present  movement  toward  more 
stable  conditions  continued,  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  committee  should  be  pos- 
sible not  later  than  13  months  hence. 
The  government  had  also  decided  to  ap- 
point a  small  committee  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  holding  an  inquiry  into  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  Indian  people, 
the  material  available,  and  the  method  of 
procedure.  Meanwhile  the  Taxation  Com- 
mittee have  begun  their  labors. 

Measures  Taken  Against  Terrorism 

Lord  Reading  said  that  the  government 
might  find   it   necessary   to  introduce   a 
measure  defining  the  powers  of  the  high 
court   in   relation   to   the   tribunals    and 
proceedings    under    the    special    Bengal 
criminal    legislation.     The    Governor    of 
Bengal's  action  in  exercising  his  powers 
under  the  Government  of  India  Act  and 
signing  the  bill  had  his  full  approval  and 
he  would  support  him  to  the  extent  of 
his  powers  in  meeting  a  serious  emergency. 
As   the  Bengal   Criminal  Law    (Amend- 
ment)   Act  was   being  reserved   for  the 
consideration  of  the  King  in  council,  he 
would  not  discuss  its  detailed  provisions 
or    the    bill    which    may    be    introduced 
should  the  King  approve  in  council  the 
Bengal  Criminal  Law  (Amendment)  Act. 
But  as  this  legislation  has  its  origin  in 
the  ordinance  which  he  had  promulgated, 


he   referred   to  certain   aspects   affecting 
the  issue  of  the  ordinance. 

As  a  result  of  public  discussion,  it  is  now 
admitted  on  all  sides,  even  by  the  most  con- 
vinced opponents  of  the  special  measures  and 
special  legislation,  that  a  terrorist  movement 
exists  in  Bengal,  and  that  the  existence  of 
widespread    conspiracies    for    violent   crimes 
has   been   established.      The   objects    which 
these  conspiracies  have  in  view  as  the  result 
of  their  crimes  are  also  not  disputed.      It 
has  been  proved  by  sad  experience  that  the 
ordinary  law,  even  when  reinforced  by  the 
use  of  Regulation  III  in  cases  to  which  it  can 
be  applied,  is  ineffective  to  stop  the  move- 
ment or  even  check  its  growth,  and  that  the 
progress  of  the  movement  involves   loss   of 
life  not  only  among  officials,  but  among  in- 
nocent citizens  unconnected  with  the  govern- 
ment or  with  the  activities  of  any  political 
party.      Yet,  in  spite  of  this  knowledge  of 
these  facts,  there  has  been  bitter  criticism  of 
the  measures  adopted  to  check  and  cure  the 
evil.    I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  those  who 
Indulge  so  freely  in  criticism  have  ever  seri- 
ously attempted  to  think  out  the  eventual 
implications  of  the  movement  or  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  consider  the  responsibilities  of 
the  government  or  of  the  Governor-General  in 
the  case.     It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any 
thinking   man    can    approve   the    spread    of 
activities  which  seek  to  terrorize  the  popula- 
tion by  breaking  down  established  authority 
through  a  campaign  of  murder  of  officials  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  destroy  innocent  victims 
who  cross  their  path,  or  exact  reprisals  in  the 
form  of  the  lives  of  those  who  give  evidence 
or  information  of  contemplated  outrages.    It 
is  obvious  that  those  activities  can  only  end — 
if  unchecked— in  the  paralysis  of  government 
and  law  and  order,  and  may  place  the  lives 
and   properties    of   helpless    citizens    at    the 
mercy  of  a  pitiless  criminal  organization. 

It  is  essential  to  remember  that  we  were 
not  dealing  with  criminals  who  could  be  ar- 
rested and  tried  for  crimes  on  evidence  freely 
given  by  persons  with  nothing  to  fear  from 
their  action  in  giving  testimony ;  we  were  not 
dealing  with  violent  and  open  insurrection  of 
the  mob,  which  could  be  fought  with  its  own 
weapons;  we  were,  on  the  contrary,  dealing 
with  widespread  secret  societies  with  many 
ramifications,  which  had  taken  the  greatest 
care  to  conceal  their  insidious  organizations 
and  nefarious  plans  and  were  prepared  to 
exact  swiftly  and  secretly  terrible  reprisals 
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upon  members  of  their  own  society  or  mem- 
bers of  the  public  giving  information  as  to 
their  actions. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  cope  with  danger 
by  the  ordinary  law,  reinforced  by  such 
special  action  as  lay  within  our  power. 
Regulation  III  was  used.  These  measures, 
however,  proved  ineffective ;  and  finally,  after 
exhausting  all  weapons  in  their  armoury,  the 
government  of  Bengal  made  a  request  to  my 
government.  The  members  of  the  govern- 
ment— Europeans  and  Indians — after  careful 
consideration  of  the  evidence  and  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  character  of 
the  local  situation,  were  unanimous  in  apply- 
ing to  me  to  issue  an  ordinance  giving  special 
powers  to  deal  with  this  dangerous  emer- 
gency. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Olivier,  and 
His  Majesty's  Government,  as  then  consti- 
tuted, agreed  with  the  course  suggested  as 
the  only  possible  method  of  dealing  with  the 
dangers  facing  peace  in  Bengal. 

In  my  judgment,  it  was  neither  in  the 
circumstances  desirable  that  the  legislature 
should  be  consulted  nor,  indeed,  was  it  pos- 
sible, if  the  means  devised  were  to  prove 
effective.  The  responsibility  was  of  a  nature 
that  could  not  be  shared  with  you.  Consulta- 
tion with  the  legislature  would  have  meant 
publicity.  If  discussions  in  this  legislature 
had  taken  place,  the  ordinance  would  have 
proved  futile  as  a  remedy  for  the  disease. 

Finally,  the  Viceroy  expressed  satisfac- 
tion at  the  agreement  reached  by  the 
Hindus  and  Moslems  of  Kohat,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  high  tension  between  the 
two  communities  in  different  parts  of 
India  would  be  relieved. 


A  YEAR  OF  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS 
IN  THE  WORLD 

THE  present  year  has  begun  with  the 
economic  structure  of  the  world  upon 
more  solid  foundations  than  at  any  time 
since  the  war,  according  to  the  annual 
survey  of  the  Department  of  Conmierce. 
All  trade  areas,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
and  those  of  secondary  importance,  have 
recorded  substantial  progress  during  the 
past  year.  Generally  trade  has  been 
brisker,  production  levels  higher,  financial 
and  political  conditions  more  stable,  and  a 


higher  degree  of  confidence  has  character- 
ized business. 

Europe  Returning  to  Normal 

Factors  of  distinct  improvement  char- 
acterized the  general  European  situation 
during  1924.  The  coming  year  will  be 
able  to  record  the  improvement  which  the 
adoption  of  the  Dawes  plan  has  brought 
about  in  the  adjustment  of  post-war  prob- 
lems and  will  afford  ample  opportunity  for 
showing  the  lasting  effects  of  the  improved 
business  psychology  of  the  continent. 
With  a  business-like  approach  to  economic 
problems,  trade  and  industry  have  picked 
up  immediately,  confidence  has  been  re- 
stored, and  government  financial  accounts 
based  on  economic  grounds  have  returned 
surpluses  in  certain  countries  where  before 
deficits  had  been  faced  in  the  past. 

Great  Britain 

During  1924  Great  Britain  made  en- 
couraging progress  toward  the  economic 
levels  of  1913.  Foreign  trade  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1924  expanded  more 
than  11  per  cent,  an  increase  of  over 
£200,000,000  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1923 ;  the  gain  in  imports  was  three  and 
three-quarters  times  that  of  exports.  This 
condition  has  been  reflected  in  the  volume 
of  shipping  traffic;  inbound  cargo  ton- 
nage showed  an  increase  over  last  year, 
while  outbound  cargo  tonnage  declined. 

Unemployment,  which  decreased  slightly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  again 
back  up  to  its  former  figure.  The  recov- 
ery of  individual  industries  has  been  un- 
even, although  for  the  most  part  the  lead- 
ing industries  have  earned  a  fair  return 
on  capital  invested.  Coal  production 
showed  a  decided  falling  off  from  the  high 
output  of  last  year,  due  to  the  opening  of 
the  Euhr.  Iron  and  steel  production  was 
below  the  1923  total.  Exports  of  cotton 
and  wool  textiles  indicated  favorable  prog- 
ress in  those  industries.  Shipbuilding  is 
still  depressed,  although  vessel  construc- 
tion and  launchings  have  been  larger  than 
in  1923.  Financial  and  industrial  circles 
are  approaching  the  New  Year  with 
greater  optimism  and  a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence. 

Germany 

Aside  from  a  short-lived  domestic  boom 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  a  slow  re- 
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covery  period  during  the  last  quarter,  the 
year  was  one  of  financial  stringency,  gen- 
eral liquidation,  and  severe  unemployment. 
Price  levels  were  above  world  levels,  re- 
stricting foreign  trade  to  a  considerable 
extent  and  reducing  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

The  agricultural  situation  was  also  se- 
verely affected  by  credit  stringency.  Ef- 
forts of  the  government  to  raise  price 
levels  of  foodstuffs  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  alleviated  the  situation  some- 
what. In  spite  of  unfavorable  weather, 
grain  crops  compared  satisfactorily  with 
previous  years,  except  for  the  unusually 
good  year  of  1923,  Potatoes,  beet  sugar, 
and  sugar-cane  crops  showed  increas^,  ex- 
ceeding the  yields  of  1923,  The  si^iation 
of  the  Rhineland  wine  industry  is,  ifowever, 
very  serious,  as  a  series  of  unsuccessful 
years  have  been  experienced. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Germany  shows  a 
huge  import  surplus,  amounting  to  around 
2,000  million  gold  marks. 

The  plan  embodied  in  the  report  of  the 
Dawes  Committee  has  already  had  import- 
ant reaction  in  Germany.  The  800,000,- 
000  gold-mark  loan  made  it  possible  for 
Germany  to  be  assured  of  sufficient  gold  to 
acquire  the  reserve  necessary  for  a  gold 
currency  and  to  meet  immediate  repara- 
tion payments  without  the  dislocation  of 
the  financial  and  fiscal  equilibrium  so  re- 
cently recovered.  Eeunification  of  the 
Ehenish  Westphalian  basic  industries  with 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  unoccu- 
pied Germany  was  attained  by  the  abolition 
of  the  Franco-Belgian  customs  line  drawn 
between  them.  Restoration  of  control  over 
customs  and  taxation,  in  the  occupied  ter- 
ritory, increased  revenues  considerably. 
The  Dawes  plan  has  immeasurably  im- 
proved the  present  economic  position  of 
Germany, 

France 

General  trade  and  economic  conditions 
in  France  during  tb.  year  1924  have 
shown  a  consideraV^e  improvement,  as 
compared  with  other  post-war  years.  There 
has  been  a  revival  in  all  lines  of  industry, 
and  production  has  increased  in  practically 
all  branches  with  the  exception  of  natural 
silk.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  there 
has  been  shown  a  favorable  balance  in 
French  trade,  the  value  of  exports  exceed- 


ing that  of  imports  by  over  one  billion 
francs. 

The  agricultural  situation  has  not  been 
quite  so  favorable  as  the  industrial.  Ow- 
ing to  crop  failures,  France  was  obliged 
to  import  considerable  quantities  of  wheat 
as  well  as  other  grains.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  a  distinct  improve- 
ment in  the  production  of  sugar.  Textile 
plants  have  been  working  almost  to  full 
capacity  during  the  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  which  produce  silk  and  flax 
products.  The  current  industrial  prog- 
ress has  the  appearance  of  becoming 
stronger  from  year  to  year. 

By  a  reduction  in  expenses  and  in- 
creased taxes,  the  1924  deficit  was  con- 
siderably reduced  and  the  government  has 
consistently  made  strenuous  endeavors  to 
balance  revenues  and  expenses.  In  July 
it  was  estimated  that  approximately  80 
per  cent  of  the  work  of  reconstruction  had 
been  completed,  and  it  was  then  antici- 
pated that  this  work  will  be  concluded  by 
the  end  of  next  year. 

To  sum  up,  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial situation  in  the  country  is  on  the  sur- 
face favorable  and  improving.  Outwardly 
it  is  far  better  than  during  other  post-war 
years,  and  in  many  cases  shows  to  advan- 
tage when  even  compared  with  pre-war 
years.  As  in  the  past  year,  the  principal 
difficulty  in  the  French  situation  lies  in  the 
financial  weakness  of  the  country  and  in 
the  huge  debt,  both  internal  and  external. 

Italy 

Italian  business  is  now  enjoying  a 
greater  degree  of  genuine  prosperity  than 
at  any  time  since  the  war  and  unemploy- 
ment has  steadily  diminished. 

The  textile  industries  have  developed  a 
considerable  degree  of  activity.  Cotton 
mills  have  benefited  by  the  lower  cost  of 
cotton  and  both  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets have  improved.  Woolen  mills  have 
been  busy  and  have  a  catisfactory  volume 
of  orders  on  hand. 

Domestic  consumption  of  iron  and  steel 
has  been  increasing  steadily.  The  engineer- 
ing trades  have  attained  considerable  pros- 
perity and  manufacturers  of  railway  ma- 
terial, who  had  complained  of  dullness  for 
some  time,  have  now  been  aided  by  receiv- 
ing orders  for  cars  from  the  State  rail- 
ways. 
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The  amount  of  traffic  in  Italian  ports 
and  on  the  railways  steadily  increased  as 
compared  with  1923  and  in  many  instances 
was  greater  than  before  the  war.  Deficits 
on  the  State  railways  have  been  reduced 
to  a  low  level,  partly  as  a  result  of  better 
management  and  partly  owing  to  increased 
traffic. 

General  agricultural  conditions  were 
moderately  favorable  and  markets  have 
been  fairly  good  for  Italian  fruits.  Cereal 
crops  suffered  considerably  from  dry 
weather  during  the  summer  of  1924  and 
the  nut  yield  was  likewise  reduced.  The 
lower  wheat  yield  is  already  resulting  in 
increased  importation  and  a  considerable 
rise  in  prices. 

The  fluctuation  of  the  Italian  lira  in 
1924  was  much  less  than  in  previous  years. 
The  feeling  of  security  and  confidence 
gendered  by  the  steadiness  of  exchange  has 
had  a  stimulating  effect  on  Italian  foreign 
trade.  Italian  export  trade  has  been  con- 
siderably strengthened  in  the  past  year 
and  new  markets  are  continually  being 
developed. 

Belgium 

During  the  year  1924  the  situation  in 
Belgium  has  changed  only  slightly  from 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  Industries 
have  been  carried  on  in  most  cases  to  full 
capacity  and  business  conditions  are,  in  the 
main,  favorable.  Export  trade  has  shown 
an  increase  during  the  year,  as  given  in  the 
statistics  of  the  Belgian  -  Luxemburg 
Union.  Unemployment  has  decreased 
considerably  during  the  year  and  strikes 
have  been  negligible,  exceptijig  in  thej 
earlier  part  of  the  year. 

Belgian  finances  are  in  a  much  more 
favorable  condition  than  they  were  during 
any  of  the  post-war  years,  and  the  attempts 
to  balance  the  budget  have,  in  the  main, 
met  with  considerable  success.  Taxation 
has  been  increased  and  large  cuts  have  been 
made  in  government  expenditures. 

The  agricultural  situation  of  the  country 
has  been  favorable,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  large  importa- 
tions of  foodstuffs,  particularly  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  year.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
conditions  in  Belgium  are  favorable  and 
the  country  is  forging  ahead  in  its  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  the  war. 


Spain 

The  business  situation  in  Spain  during 
1924  has  been  steadily  less  promising.  In 
the  early  months  of  the  year  business  was 
dull,  but  not  notably  inactive.  During 
tlie  summer  and  autumn  months,  however, 
a  severe  depression  set  in. 

The  most  active  industry  in  Spain  dur- 
ing 1924  was  iron  and  steel.  During  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  manufacturing 
was  almost  at  capacity  and  even  in  the 
later  months  there  was  very  little  slacken- 
ing. The  iron-ore  situation  in  northern 
Spain  has  been  less  favorable.  Until  the 
closing  months  of  the  year,  the  Spanish 
coal-mining  industry  was  fairly  active  and 
production  for  the  year  will  probably  show 
up  well. 

Transportation  activity,  especially  on 
the  principal  railroad  lines,  increased  dur- 
ing 1924  and  the  revenues  of  the  roads 
were  much  more  satisfactory  than  in  1923. 
Shipping  activity  also  improved  slightly. 
As  a  result  of  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions during  the  summer,  the  wheat  crop 
was  considerably  reduced  as  compared 
with  1923,  and  other  cereals  also  suffered. 
Weather  conditions  as  affecting  other  crops 
were  more  favorable;  yields  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  satisfactory,  and  the  ex- 
port demand  for  oranges  and  grapes  im- 
proved in  the  fall  of  1924. 

Financially,  1924  was  a  bad  year.  Stock 
exchanges  showed  little  activity,  especi- 
ally during  the  summer,  and  bank  clear- 
ings were  reduced  in  the  latter  months  of 
the  year.  The  government,  in  spite  of 
economies  effected,  has  not  been  able  to 
eliminate  the  deficit. 

Switzerland 

Switzerland  at  the  end  of  1924  was  in  a 
considerably  better  position  than  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  year.  No  sudden 
improvement  in  Swiss  industries  occurred, 
but  a  gradual  and  steady  development 
continued  throughout  the  year,  practically 
all  industries  sharing  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  Unemployment  was  steadily  re- 
duced during  1924,  until  it  no  longer  con- 
stitutes a  serious  problem,  and  govern- 
ment subsidies  are  being  withdrawn. 

The  industries  which  have  occupied  the 
most  favorable  situation  during  the  past 
year   are   watch   manufacturing   and  the 
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tourist  trade.  Exports  of  watches  have 
st'^adily  increased  and  activity  in  the  in- 
dustry is  satisfactory.  Textile  exports 
have  also  improved  in  some  degree.  The 
number  of  tourists  in  Switzerland  during 
the  past  summer  greatly  exceeded  those  of 
previous  years,  but  was  still  somewhat 
lower  than  during  1913. 

The  hotel  industry  has  naturally  been 
favored  by  the  influx  of  tourists  and  is  now 
in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  at 
any  time  since  the  war. 

Traffic  on  the  Swiss  railways  has  im- 
proved in  1924  and  a  considerable  surplus 
of  receipts  over  operating  expenses  was 
obtained.  Postal,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone receipts  have  likewise  been  better 
than  in  previous  years. 

The  excess  of  government  expenditures 
over  receipts  is  gradually  being  reduced 
and  the  deficit  for  1924  is  likely  to  be 
lower.  Subsidies  to  depressed  industries 
have  been  cut  down  during  1924  and  rev- 
enues have  been  higher  than  in  previous 
years. 

Netherlands 

The  general  industrial  depression  noted 
at  the  opening  of  the  year  began  to  im- 
prove almost  immediately.  This  improve- 
ment continued  steadily  up  to  the  present 
time.  Owing  to  credit  stringency  and 
other  developments  in  the  German  situa- 
tion, the  ports  of  Eotterdam  and  Amster- 
dam during  1924  took  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  carrying  trade  which  for- 
merly had  gone  to  German  ports. 

On  the  whole,  the  financial  situation  in 
the  Netherlands  is  good.  Efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  present  a  nearly  balanced 
budget  and  drastic  cuts  have  been  made  in 
government  expenditures.  While  there 
have  been  many  protests  regarding  in- 
creased taxation,  the  government  is  going 
ahead  with  plans  to  raise  more  revenues 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  agricultural  situation  of  the  Neth- 
erlands has  been  favorable  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  same  condition  prevails  in 
the  industries,  most  of  which  have  been 
working  to  full  capacity.  Unemployment 
has  remained  almost  at  the  same  level  as 
in  1923,  but  there  have  been  slight  in- 
creases during  the  latter  months. 


Austria 

When  compared  with  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  Austria  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reform  instituted  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  year  1924  showed 
very  gratifying  improvement  in  certain 
phases  of  the  Austrian  economic  situation. 

Commissioner  General  Zimmerman,  of 
the  Leagne  of  Nations,  reports  that  there 
is  reason  for  satisfaction  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Austrian  1925  budget.  During 
the  past  year  it  became  evident  that  Aus- 
tria could  not,  in  view  of  changes  in  the 
basis  of  estimation,  keep  within  the  deficit 
allowed  in  the  agreement  with  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  problem  of  steadily  in- 
creasing price  levels  has  proven  highly  dis- 
turbing to  government  estimates  of  ex- 
penditures and  has  necessitated  from  time 
to  time  considerable  rearrangement  of 
budget  figures.  Receipts,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  well  sustained,  but  it  has 
been  felt  that  certain  taxes  were  onerous 
for  Austrian  industry  and  hampered 
Austrian  competition.  In  November  of 
this  year  steps  were  taken  to  lighten  the 
more  burdensome  of  these  taxes  for  the 
benefit  of  Austrian  industry. 

In  the  early  part  of  1924  a  crash  in 
security  prices  brought  a  severe  crisis  upon 
Austrian  private  finance  generally.  Dur- 
ing this  panic  two  large  Vienna  banks 
went  under  and  a  large  number  of  small 
"mushroom"  institutions  closed  their 
doors.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  the 
stock  market  had  recovered  its  equilibrium 
and  the  crisis  was  passed. 

Austrian  trade  has  in  the  post-war 
period  suffered  severely  from  competition 
and  from  the  nationalistic  tendencies  of 
neighboring  States  with  regard  to  tariff 
policies,  and  the  visible  trade  balance  con- 
tinues heavily  adverse. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that, 
with  the  aid  of  the  international  loan, 
Austria  has  made  the  expected  progress 
with  regard  to  government  finance,  but 
there  has  been  hardly  any  material  im- 
provement in  her  position  as  an  exporting 
country  or  in  the  industrial  situation  of 
the  country. 

Hungary 

Considerable  improvement  is  noted  in 
the    Hungarian    situation    during    1924. 
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There  was  a  reform  in  government  finance, 
currency  stabilized,  and  a  new  national 
bank  was  created.  Progress  is  being  made 
with  regard  to  the  balancing  of  the  budget. 
Hungarian  industry  has  been  affected 
by  the  shortage  of  credit  which  prevailed 
in  other  Central  European  countries. 
Especially  noticeable,  however,  during  the 
past  year  has  been  the  fact  that  a  certain 
note  of  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers has  led  to  considerable  stagnation 
of  business.  After  the  Hungarian  crown 
was  stabilized,  there  followed  a  period  of 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  buyers.  At  the 
same  time,  Hungarian  agricultural  sales 
abroad  have  been  strong  and  the  policy  of 
the  government  of  entering  into  negotia- 
tions looking  to  the  facilitation  of  trade 
with  other  countries  has  injected  a  confi- 
dence in  the  situation.  The  agricultural 
industries,  forming  the  major  occupation 
of  the  Hungarian  population,  have,  with 
the  exception  of  milling,  been  on  a  satis- 
factory basis. 

Poland 

The  zloty  has  remained  practically  at 
par  and  bank  reserves  have  been  well 
maintained,  never  having  gone  below  60 
per  cent  of  the  outstanding  note  issue. 
The  retirement  of  the  old  Polish  mark  is 
progressing  satisfactorily.  The  transition 
from  the  mark  to  the  zloty  basis  has  been 
the  cause  of  increased  price  levels,  high 
wages,  increased  production  costs,  and  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  the  collection  of  taxes. 
Interest  rates  have  ruled  very  high,  in 
some  instances  as  much  as  18  per  cent  per 
month,  and  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  fix  interest  rates  resulted  only 
in  further  credit  shortage.  Foreign  capital 
is  showing  a  marked  interest  in  Polish  in- 
vestments. Italian  interests  have  ex- 
tended large  credits  to  the  textile  industry, 
and  British  credits  to  the  sugar  industries 
now  total  two  and  one-half  million  pounds 
sterling. 

Strikes  have  been  frequent  and  have 
greatly  impeded  progress.  Bandit  raids 
on  the  Kussian  border  have  caused  con- 
siderable concern.  Crop  estimates  for  the 
year  are  distinctly  disappointing,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  bread  grains. 

Czechoslovakia 

Stability  was  the  predominant  note  in 
the  Czechoslovak  industrial  situation  dur- 


ing 1924.  The  position  of  government 
finance  showed  a  strengthening  tendency, 
currency  remained  relatively  stable,  and 
the  trade  volume  was  well  maintained  all 
through  the  year. 

During  the  last  two  years  Czechoslovakia 
has  negotiated  a  number  of  trade  treaties 
and  now  has  even  more  important  agree- 
ments under  way  looking  to  the  facilita- 
tion of  trade  with  the  countries  in  her 
immediate  vicinity. 

The  volume  of  export  trade  was  fairly 
well  maintained  throughout  the  year,  but 
efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  increase  these 
shipments.  Industrial  production  con- 
tinues to  be  normal,  aside  from  the  iron 
and  steel  industries,  which  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  revived  German  com- 
petition. 

Sweden 

Economic  conditions  during  the  year 
have  not  been  as  favorable  as  was  antici- 
pated at  the  time  the  gold  standard  was 
reintroduced.  Lumber  shipments  did  not 
come  up  to  original  estimates,  industrial 
prosperity  has  only  been  fair,  and  the  out- 
come of  the  harvest  was  under  average 
yield.  Industries  generally  are  handi- 
capped by  high  production  costs,  and  the 
industries  manufacturing  for  home  con- 
sumption have  been  exposed  to  severe 
foreign  competition.  In  spite  of  these 
circumstances,  industrial  activity  has  been 
relatively  high,  and  as  a  result  imports  of 
raw  and  semi-finished  materials  have  been 
very  heavy. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  parity  of  the 
crown,  large  shipments  of  gold  have  been 
made  to  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
and  gold  purchases  have  been  made  in  Eng- 
land. The  metallic  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
Issue  has  declined  about  32,000,000  crowns 
during  the  year  and  foreign  exchange  hold- 
ings have  been  appreciably  diminished. 

Unemployment  has  been  curtailed  to  a 
considerable  extent  during  the  year  and 
the  cost  of  unemployment  doles  to  the 
government  has  been  reduced  from  25,- 
000,000  crowns  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1923  to  4,000,000  crowns  dur- 
ing the  1924  period.  Industries  have  been 
active,  especially  in  the  engineering,  elec- 
trical, wood  pulp  and  paper,  and  mining 
lines,  while  the  lumber  and  iron  and  steel 
industries  have  labored  under  unfavorable 
conditions.     Export  shipments  have  been 
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higher  than  those  of  a  year  ago,  but  prices 
obtained  have  not  been  very  profitable. 
Harvest  yields  were  generally  below  nor- 
mal and  the  larger  imports  of  grains  and 
flour,  which  have  characterized  the  cur- 
rent year,  will  therefore  continue. 

Norway 

Handicapped  by  the  after-effects  of  the 
banking  crisis  in  1923  and  the  labor  con- 
flicts during  the  early  part  of  1924,  Nor- 
way encountered  numerous  difficulties  in 
effecting  any  permanent  recovery.  In 
consequence  of  these  retarding  influences, 
Norwegian  currency  depreciated  through- 
out the  first  half  of  the  year  and  foreign 
trade  took  an  adverse  trend  during  the  first 
months  of  the  year  and  registered  a  very 
unfavorable  balance,  which  has  only  par- 
tially been  counteracted  by  the  subse- 
quent heavy  exports.  Agricultural  pro- 
duction was  quite  satisfactory. 

As  a  result  of  record  export  shipments 
and  partially  on  account  of  a  $25,000,000 
foreign  loan,  the  crown  has  of  late  made 
good  gains  and  now  stands  at  a  higher 
level  than  a  year  ago. 

The  banking  situation  has  shown  a  con- 
siderable improvement  over  a  year  ago. 
There  was  only  one  major  bank  suspension, 
while  a  few  minor  provincial  banks  were 
placed  under  public  administration. 

Industrial  operations  were  greatly  ac- 
celerated after  the  strikes  were  ended  and 
output  has  been  considerably  increased. 
Prices  have  remained  very  good.  Indus- 
tries working  for  the  home  market  have 
benefited  from  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  import  duties.  Greatest  prosperity 
has  obtained  in  the  fish-canning  industry. 
Fishing  catches  have  on  the  whole  been 
very  favorable.  The  metals,  mining  and 
cement  industries  have  also  been  very  busy. 
Crops  gave  quite  satisfactory  yields,  both 
as  regards  quantity  and  quality.  The 
quantity  yield,  however,  was  slightly  below 
average. 

Denmark 

Danish  business  has  enjoyed  consider- 
able prosperity  during  1924.  Foreign 
trade  has  assumed  record  proportions 
throughout  the  year,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  exports;  prices  on  agricultural 
produce  in  foreign  markets  have  increased, 
most  industries  have  maintained  a  fair 


degree  of  activity,  and  domestic  business 
has  been  brisk,  but  the  disturbances  in  the 
financial  and  banking  fields  have  rendered 
the  situation  somewhat  uncertain.  The 
scarcity  and  dearness  of  money  have  also 
had  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  develop- 
ments. 

A  comprehensive  scheme  for  currency 
stabilization  has  been  advanced  by  the 
government  and  is  now  being  considered 
by  parliament. 

The  dairying  and  meat-packing  indus- 
tries have  experienced  a  very  favorable 
year.  Production  has  exceeded  any  previ- 
ous figures  and  the  prices  obtained  in  for- 
eign markets  have  been  unusually  high. 
The  share  contributed  by  agricultural  pro- 
duce in  the  Danish  export  trade  has  in- 
creased during  1924,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  value  of  exports  has  been  augmented 
appreciably.  The  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  compari- 
son with  a  year  ago,  due  to  the  record  ex- 
port shipments  during  the  latter  months 
of  the  year. 

Danish  imports  have  been  exceptionally 
high,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  greater 
domestic  demand  for  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial raw  materials.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  textile  industry,  which  has 
suffered  from  foreign  competition,  there 
has  been  a  decided  recovery  in  industrial 
output. 

Canada 

Trade  and  economic  conditions  in  Can- 
ada during  1924  followed  the  same  trends 
as  in  the  United  States.  Benefit  from 
the  upward  swing  in  the  United  States  is 
already  being  foreshadowed  in  Canada  and 
trade  is  gradually  improving.  Foreign 
trade  showed  encouraging  results;  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  October  31,  1924,  the 
total  was  $1,895,000,000,  or  an  increase 
of  $160,000,000  over  1923.  Imports 
amounted  to  $819,000,000,  a  decline  of 
10  per  cent  from  last  year. 

Crops  in  1924  showed  a  considerable 
falling  off  from  last  year's  high  returns. 
Wheat  production  was  placed  at  272,000,- 
000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  202,000,000 
bushels  from  the  harvest  of  1923.  The 
1924  crop  is,  however,  a  little  better  than 
the  average  crop  for  the  1918-22  period 
and  considerably  better  than  the  average 
for  the  ten  years  1913-22.    A  compensat- 
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ing  factor  for  the  diminished  returns  this 
year  is  the  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat 
from  about  $1  a  bushel  to  around  $1.65 
a  bushel. 

During  the  year  the  Canadian  dollar 
returned  to  par  on  the  New  York  market. 
Current  bank  loans  are  $100,000,000,  or  9 
per  cent,  less  than  a  year  ago.  Savings 
deposits  in  the  chartered  banks  increased 
by  slightly  over  $1,000,000.  Bank  clear- 
ings for  the  ten  months  ended  October  31 
declined  $287,000,000,  or  2  per  cent,  from 
the  total  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1923.  Due  largely  to  the  abundance  of 
money  and  the  consequent  forced  entry 
of  the  banks  into  the  investment  field,  all 
classes  of  securities  have  tended  to  ad- 
vance in  price  during  the  year.  As  com- 
pared with  1923,  the  net  debt  of  the  Do- 
minion was  decreased  by  over  $10,000,- 
000.  For  the  first  time  since  1915,  the  Do- 
minion Government  borrowed  money  on 
long-term  securities  at  a  lower  cost  than 
5  per  cent.  Several  government  loans  were 
floated  in  Canada.  Canadian  borrowings 
in  the  New  York  market  were  over  $200,- 
000,000. 

Far  East  Forging  Ahead 

in  spite  of  civil  war,  earthquake,  threat- 
ened famine,  floods,  and  drouths  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Far  Eastern  area  dur- 
ing the  year  just  ended,  considerable  prog- 
ress was  made,  and  on  the  whole  it  may 
be  said  that  the  year  was  better  than  its 
predecessor.  According  to  a  survey  made 
by  the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  our  exports  to  the 
Far  East,  including  India  and  Oceania, 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  ex- 
ceeded the  corresponding  period  of  1923 
by  $128,000,000— an  increase  of  almost  25 
per  cent.  Our  imports  from  this  area, 
however,  declined  about  $110,000,000  dur- 
ing the  10-month  period. 

AU  the  countries  of  the  Far  East,  with 
the  exception  of  China,  Japan,  Siam,  and 
Indo-China,  registered  a  decided  improve- 
ment over  1923.  The  countries  named, 
however,  suffered  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
ranging  from  the  effects  of  the  earthquake 
in  Japan  and  the  civil  war  in  China  to  the 
loss  of  markets  and  exchange  difficulties. 
India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  on  the 
other  hand,  finished  the  year  with  a  good 


record  and  are  looking  forward  to  greater 
activities  during  the  present  year. 

The  Far  Eastern  region  will  benefit 
greatly  from  the  anticipated  recovery  of 
Europe,  since  it  is  to  this  region  that  much 
of  its  raw  materials  are  shipped. 

Japan 

The  opening  of  the  new  year  finds 
Japan  with  few  of  her  reconstruction  prob- 
lems solved  and  with  little  or  no  improve- 
ment in  general  economic  conditions. 

Temporary  reconstruction  in  the  area 
affected  by  the  disaster  of  September,  1923, 
has  almost  been  completed,  but  the  perma- 
nent rebuilding  of  the  cities  of  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama  has  not  commenced.  Some  of 
the  major  industries  have  replaced  their 
earthquake  losses  and  have  succeeded  in 
restoring  their  equipment,  while  others 
have  shown  slight  progress. 

The  unfavorable  features  which  have 
characterized  trade  and  industry  during 
the  last  four  years  are  still  in  evidence. 
Foreign  trade  has  continued  to  show  a 
heavy  excess  of  imports,  financial  condi- 
tions have  shown  no  improvement,  and 
industry  still  faces  the  handicap  of  high 
prices  for  materials  and  labor,  inadequate 
financial  resources,  and  growing  competi- 
tion in  her  leading  export  markets. 
Against  these  adverse  factors  must  be 
placed  the  satisfactory  result  of  the  raw 
silk  export  season  and  progress  in  the  cot- 
ton textile  and  yarn  industries,  the  leading 
manufactures  of  the  country. 

China 

During  1924  China's  political  condition 
was  more  disturbing  than  it  has  been  for 
several  years.  Serious  floods  in  the  pro- 
ductive regions  of  North  China  laid  waste 
large  areas  and  famine  was  threatened  for 
a  time.  During  the  latter  part  of  August, 
civil  warfare  broke  out  in  the  Shanghai 
district  and  rail  transportation  was  so  dis- 
organized that  trade  with  the  interior  was 
at  a  standstill  for  several  months. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps,  however, 
the  Chinese  maritime  customs  returns  for 
the  year  indicate  that  trade  exceeded  that 
of  1923.  Chinese  firms  are  gradually  tak- 
ing over  an  increased  share  of  the  business 
which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  old-estab- 
lished foreign  companies  for  decades. 
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The  general  political  situation  is  still 
uncertain  and  no  marked  improvement 
can  be  expected  until  a  stable  government 
is  established  and  the  present  numerous 
restrictions  on  trade  and  industry  are  abol- 
ished. 

Australia 

The  year  1924  has  been  very  satisfactory 
for  Australia.  Crops  vi^ere  bountiful, 
prices  received  for  primary  products  in 
the  overseas  markets  have  in  some  in- 
stances set  new  records,  the  cost  of  living 
showed  a  tendency  to  decline  somewhat, 
and  labor  disputes  have  been  less  trouble- 
some. Adverse  factors  have  been  the  ex- 
treme acuteness  of  the  money  market  and 
the  difficulty  of  selling  meat  products  in 
the  London  market  in  competition  with 
countries  where  the  cost  of  production  is 
lower  than  in  Australia. 

Several  important  legislative  measures 
were  passed,  all  of  which  are  designed  to 
assist  the  Commonwealth  in  its  pioneer 
struggles. 

Crops,  especially  of  wool  and  wheat,  ac- 
cording to  Australian  estimates,  promise 
record  yields,  and  as  the  year  closed  pros- 
pects were  particularly  bright  in  trading 
circles. 

India 

Although  many  things  remain  to  be  ad- 
justed in  India,  notably  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  constant  rise  of  the  rupee  on 
the  international  exchange  and  the  plight 
of  the  industrial  community,  nevertheless 
a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  dur- 
ing 1924  toward  putting  the  country  on 
a  better  basis  for  carrying  on  during  the 
present  year. 

Notable  features  of  the  1924  period 
in  India  have  been  the  gradual  decline 
in  political  disturbances,  the  liquidation  of 
import  stocks,  which  have  been  overshad- 
owing business  for  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  carrying  out  of  a  legislative  program 
which  means  much  to  the  future  progress 
of  the  country. 

Philippine  Islands 

Improvement  in  prices  of  leading  export 
products  and  advancement  in  total  for- 
eign trade  marked  the  year  just  closed. 
Practically     all    the     agricultural     crops 


brought  good  harvests  and  prices  of  ex- 
port products  soared,  in  some  cases,  to 
levels  far  in  excess  of  any  experienced 
since  the  war  boom.  The  encouraging 
outlook  which  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the 
year  is  believed  to  be  more  general  and 
fundamental  than  at  any  time  since  1920. 
Whether  the  accumulated  funds  resulting 
from  rising  export  markets  is  applied  to 
the  liquidation  of  old  debts,  still  due  the 
banks  from  the  country's  many  unfortu- 
nate experiences  of  1920  and  1921,  or 
whether  this  surplus  leads  to  increased 
purchases  of  imported  goods,  the  effect 
will  be  decidedly  beneficial  on  the  busi- 
ness and  commercial  life  of  the  islands. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  year 
rounds  out  a  period  of  decided  advance- 
ment in  Philippine  business  activities. 

New  Zealand 

From  all  indications,  New  Zealand  re- 
ceived record  return  from  its  crops  and 
pastoral  products  during  1924.  All  the 
principal  primary  products  of  the  Domin- 
ion, except  fresh  beef,  brought  remunera- 
tive prices  during  the  year,  and  as  the  year 
closed  a  determined  effort  was  being  made 
to  put  beef  into  the  London  market  at 
competitive  prices.  Excellent  rains  fell 
throughout  the  Dominion  during  the  clos- 
ing months  of  the  year,  making  the  out- 
look for  farming  and  grazing  excellent. 
Spring  wool  sales  brought  unprecedented 
prices. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Business  was  on  a  decidedly  better  basis 
in  1924  than  the  pre-war  normal  and  the 
year  registered  advancement  in  the  steady, 
although  still  slow,  return  to  real  pros- 
perity. On  the  whole,  excellent  export 
profits  were  earned  on  sugar,  rubber,  tea, 
coffee,  tin,  and  other  investment  produce, 
and  while  much  of  this  profit  must  go  to 
Europe,  enough  remained  in  the  colony  to 
materially  increase  consumer  demands.  In 
most  istances  the  liquidation  of  old  stocks 
of  imported  lines  was  completed. 

Straits  Settlements 

British  Malayan  business  was  dull  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  due  mainly  to  falling 
rubber  prices,  but  considerable  improve- 
ment was  experienced  the  latter  half,  with 
unusual  advances  in  prices  of  both  rubber 
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and  tin,  the  principal  products  of  the 
country.  Trade  figures  showed  increases 
over  1923,  and  on  the  whole  the  year  wit- 
nessed slow  but  steady  improvement,  par- 
ticularly toward  the  close. 

Indo-China  and  Siam 

Indo-China  and  Siam,  both  rice-produc- 
ing countries,  experienced  general  depres- 
sion throughout  the  year.  In  Indo-China 
some  little  improvement  was  evidenced  as 
the  year  closed.  A  good  rice  crop  is  ex- 
pected, however,  making  the  outlook  de- 
cidedly better  for  both  countries  during 
1925. 

Latin-American  Prospects   Bright 

The  gradual  improvement  in  Latin- 
American  economic  conditions  which  be- 
gan something  over  two  years  ago  has 
made  marked  progress  during  1924,  says 
a  review  released  today  by  the  Latin- 
American  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Reviving  European  markets, 
the  survey  states,  have  afforded  good  prices 
for  the  products  of  Latin  America,  such 
as  coffee,  sugar,  cereals,  nitrate,  and 
metals.  There  has  been  a  resultant  im- 
provement in  the  purchasing  power  and 
in  the  exchange  of  most  of  the  countries 
of  this  region.  This  is  reflected  in  our 
trade  with  Latin  America,  to  which  our 
sales  in  1924  were  about  10y2  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1923,  while  our  purchases 
of  her  products  have  increased  little,  if 
any,  due  to  the  high  prices  offered  for 
them  by  Europe. 

Argentina 

The  general  outlook  for  the  River  Plata 
region  is  good.  Recent  European  buying 
has  been  very  firm,  with  prices  high  enough 
for  some  commodities,  such  as  wool,  to 
discourage  American  buyers.  The  result 
of  this  European  demand  has  been  highly 
favorable  to  the  Argentine  producer,  who 
has  prospered,  even  in  the  face  of  an  out- 
put somewhat  reduced  by  drought  and  lo- 
custs. Argentina  exchange  has  improved 
tremendously  against  practically  all  cur- 
rencies, and  the  country  has  regained  its 
favorable  trade  balance,  exports  for  the 
first  9  months  of  the  year  amounting  to 
796,000,000  and  imports  to  620,000,000 
gold  pesos.     Credit  conditions  are  good. 


commercial  failures  are  averaging  some- 
what lower,  and  the  labor  situation  is 
more  favorable  than  a  year  ago. 

Brazil 

The  Brazilian  economic  situation  dur- 
ing 1924  was  marked  by  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  value  of  foreign  trade  and 
an  improvement  ia  the  rate  of  exchange, 
despite  temporary  political  disturbances 
and  serious  port  congestions  at  Santos  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

It  is  expected  that  a  favorable  trade 
balance  for  the  year  will  be  had,  second 
only  to  that  of  1919,  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  believed 
that,  with  high  coffee  prices,  firmer  ex- 
change, prospects  for  large  crops  (except- 
ing coffee)  for  the  coming  year,  greater 
political  stability,  partial  adjustment  of 
transportation  difficulties  in  the  north,  and 
the  coming  to  the  country  of  additional 
foreign  capital,  the  outlook  for  1925  was 
very  encouraging.  Barring  further  po- 
litical disturbances,  trade  should  show 
marked  improvement  during  the  next  year. 

Chile 

Chilean  business  and  industries  were 
generally  active  during  the  year,  but  for 
various  reasons  this  activity  did  not  bring 
as  widespread  prosperity  as  had  been  an- 
ticipated. The  nitrate  industry  was  m  ex- 
cellent condition;  exports  of  copper  and 
iron  fell  off  somewhat,  while  those  of 
grains  increased  materially.  Crops  in  the 
central  belt  suffered  from  drought  and 
pests,  but  better  conditions  prevailed  far- 
ther south,  and  an  extremely  good  year  has 
been  reported  for  the  sheep  industry  in 
Magallanes  Territory. 

The  clearing  up  in  the  European  situa- 
tion, with  the  consequent  strengthening  of 
continental  markets  for  Chilean  basic  ma- 
terials, has  had  a  very  salutary  effect  and 
business  generally  is  looking  forward  to 
a  well-balanced  and  prosperous  year. 

Peru 

The  1924  foreign  trade  of  Peru  was 
generally  satisfactory,  both  exports  and 
imports  showing  material  increases  over 
1923,  which  was  regarded  as  a  good  year. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  cotton  and  sugar 
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crops  suffered  from  drought,  both  of  these 
commodities  were  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities. There  was  a  tendency  to  reduce 
copper  production,  but  mineral  exports 
were  more  diversified  and  generally  in 
larger  volume  than  for  some  years.  The 
exchange  value  of  the  Peruvian  pound 
remained  fairly  steady  through  the  year. 

Colombia 

Trade  in  the  coastal  regions  of  Colombia 
continued  dull  until  late  in  the  year,  when 
it  began  to  react  to  the  improvement  in 
the  coffee-growing  regions  of  the  interior, 
which  began  in  July.  The  national  cur- 
rency has  been  practically  at  par  through- 
out the  year.  The  government  has  spent 
considerable  sums  for  railroad  construction 
and  equipment,  and  in  November  the  city 
of  Bogota  obtained  a  loan  in  the  United 
States  of  $6,000,000,  which  is  now  avail- 
able for  public  improvements.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  our  1924  imports  from  Colom- 
bia will  approximate  $60,000,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $45,706,000  in  1923,  and  that 
our  sales  to  her  will  be  about  $27,000,000, 
as  against  $22,297,000  in  1923.  High 
coffee  prices  are  largely  responsible  for  our 
increased  imports. 

On  the  whole,  the  year  1924  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  progress  and  gain  for 
Colombia,  and  the  outlook  for  1925  is 
quite  favorable. 

Venezaela 

General  conditions  in  Venezuela  during 
1924  were  satisfactory,  and  the  outlook 
for  1925  is  promising.  Many  old  ac- 
counts have  been  liquidated  and  collections 
are  good.  Business  was  dull  in  the  cattle 
country  of  the  Orinoco  until  late  in  the 
year,  when  it  showed  improvement.  Mer- 
chandise movement  for  the  whole  country 
was  low  until  the  last  half  of  the  year, 
when  the  import  market  became  more  ac- 
tive than  it  had  been  for  some  time.  Ven- 
ezuelan coffee  and  cacao  found  good  for- 
eign markets.  Oil  production  increased, 
and  the  large  petroleum  companies  spent 
considerable  sums  in  the  development  of 
their  properties  in  Venezuela, 

Government  finances  are  good,  the  treas- 
ury balance  being  greater  than  the  entire 
foreign  debt  of  the  comitry. 


Bolivia 

Exports  from  Bolivia  were  active  during 
1924,  and  the  partial  statistics  at  hand 
indicate  that  imports  have  been  larger 
than  in  1923.  The  approaching  comple- 
tion of  the  transcontinental  railroad  via 
La  Paz  and  the  increasing  activity  in  con- , 
nection  with  petroleum  developments  are 
exerting  a  strengthening  influence. 

Ecuador 

Business  in  general  showed  substantial 
improvement  in  Ecuador  during  1924,  and, 
while  conditions  there  are  not  yet  entirely 
satisfactory,  the  outlook  is  much  better 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  government 
has  abandoned  control  of  exchange,  and  the 
Sucre  has  not  depreciated  as  much  under 
free  exchange  as  had  been  feared.  Im- 
ports increased  during  the  year,  exports 
were  fairly  active,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  total  foreign  trade  for  1924  was  greater 
than  that  of  1923. 

Uruguay  and  Paraguay 

Uruguay  and  Paraguay  shared  in  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  Eiver  Plata  re- 
gion during  the  year  1924.  The  improve- 
ment in  Paraguay  was  marked.  More  in- 
tensive cultivation,  resulting  in  increased 
crops,  coupled  with  good  prices,  brought 
a  welcome  relief  from  the  civil  strife  and 
economic  depression  of  1923.  Purchasing 
power  has  increased  considerably  and  in- 
dustries are  healthy.  During  1924  much 
interest  was  shown  in  cotton  production, 
which  has  increased  many  fold  since  the 
European  war. 

Wool  has  been  Uruguay's  saving  resource 
in  1924.  It  enjoyed  an  unusual  demand 
at  high  prices  and  tended  to  offset  the  de- 
pression in  the  meat  industry,  which  was 
largely  due  to  a  shortage,  throughout  the 
year,  of  fat  cattle  suitable  for  slaughter. 
The  government  has  again  achieved  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  its  financial  situation  is 
good.  In  all,  the  outlook  for  1925  may 
be  considered  as  satisfactory, 

Cuba 

The  year  1924  has  been,  in  the  main,  a 
favorable  one  for  Cuba,  notwithstanding 
unfavorable  factors  at  various  times  which 
were  temporarily  detrimental  to  business. 
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The  1923-24  sugar  crop  reached  a  record 
total  of  approximately  4,060,000  tons,  and 
was  marketed  at  a  price  which  yielded 
a  fair  return.  The  price  fell  off  after 
the  first  few  months,  but  during  the  last 
half  of  the  year  has  a  strengthening  tend- 
ency. At  the  beginning  of  the  1924-25 
season  the  outlook  is  encouraging  for  a 
crop  equal  to  that  of  last  year  and  for 
satisfactory  prices. 

The  improved  financial  situation  of  the 
Eepublic  is  reflected  in  increased  revenues 
and  in  the  transactions  of  the  Habana 
Clearing  House,  which  amounted  to  $908,- 
032,691  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
year,  exceeding  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1923  by  $194,550,558.  Im- 
portations, as  reflected  by  customs  receipts, 
have  considerably  exceeded  those  of  last 
year. 

The  1924  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  Cuba  is  expected  to  approximate 
$600,000,000,  as  compared  with  $568,881,- 
000  in  1923. 

Mexico 

Although  it  has  shown  little,  if  any,  in- 
crease in  the  actual  volume  of  trade,  the 
year  1924  closes  with  much  greater  op- 
timism in  Mexican  trade  circles  than  there 
was  at  its  beginning.  A  prime  reason  for 
this  was  the  peaceful  induction  of  the 
new  President  late  in  November.  The 
policy  of  strict  economy  inaugurated  by 
the  Mexican  Government  also  appears  to 
be  having  good  effects  and  business  is 
looking  forward  to  1925  with  hope.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  de  la  Huerta  revolution, 
which  threatened  to  become  serious,  was 
promptly  quelled.  The  northern  mining 
camps  have  been  active  and  enjoying  a 
measure  of  prosperity.  Serious  labor  dis- 
putes arose  frequently,  but  none  of  great 
magnitude  are  pending  as  the  year  closes. 
The  import  trade  of  Mexico  has  been, 
naturally,  limited  generally  to  necessities. 
Nevertheless,  it  shows  indications  of  a 
slight  increase  over  that  of  1923,  and  the 
present  indications  are  that  the  1925  fig- 
ures will  show  a  decided  increase.  Farm 
production  has  fallen  below  previous  levels 
and  various  districts  report  greatly  reduced 
acreage  of  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton. 


Central  America 

The  year  1924  was  a  banner  one  for 
Central  America,  excepting  Honduras. 
The  1923-24  coffee  crops  were,  as  a  whole, 
large  and  disposed  of  at  good  prices.  The 
crops  now  being  gathered,  though  smaller 
than  those  of  last  year,  are  being  sold  at 
much  higher  prices,  with  the  result  that  a 
marked  degree  of  prosperity  is  evident. 
Decided  improvement  is  noted  in  Costa 
Eica  and  Salvador,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
in  Nicaragua.  Guatemala,  because  of  her 
serious  financial  situation,  has  been  less 
favorably  affected.  However,  a  complete 
reorganization  of  her  finances,  announced 
in  December,  is  expected  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  economic  situation  of 
the  country.  Honduras,  because  of  con- 
tinued internal  strife,  has  not  shared  in 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  region,  but 
the  close  of  the  year  finds  her  in  a  state 
of  comparative  calm.  In  general,  the  out- 
look in  Central  America  is  decidedly  favor- 
able. 

Haiti 

Due  largely  to  a  short  coffee  crop, 
Haitian  business  was  slow  during  the  first 
9  months  of  1924.  However,  a  decidedly 
favorable  outlook  for  the  1924-25  crop, 
together  with  enhanced  coffee  prices,  have 
brought  about  a  feeling  of  optimism  and 
tended  to  stimulate  business  toward  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  logwood  market 
continues  in  a  state  of  depression,  but 
the  prospect  for  all  crops  is  generally 
good. 

Figures  on  foreign  trade  for  the  year 
ended  September  30  show  little  change 
from  those  of  1923,  the  totals  being 
$28,872,450  and  $28,748,975  respectively. 
The  distribution,  however,  was  less  satis- 
factory, the  favorable  trade  balance  of 
$433,049  for  1923  being  reversed  to  an 
unfavorable  one  of  $519,805  for  1924. 

Dominican  Republic 

Business  in  the  Dominican  Eepublic  suf- 
fered somewhat  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
American  occupation  forces  in  July  and 
August,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  felt  that 
1924  was  a  better  business  year  than  was 
1923.  The  returns  from  crops  have  been 
approximately  20  per  cent  above  those  of 
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last  year,  and  the  increased  purchasing 
power  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  has 
been  reflected  in  increased  imports.  It 
has  been  felt  in  some  quarters  that  im- 
ports were  excessive,  but  the  present  en- 
couraging outlook  for  the  principal  crops 
tends  to  dispel  fears  on  this  point. 

Porto  Rioo 

The  year  1924  has  not  been  as  pros- 
perous a  one  for  Porto  Eico  as  it  was  ex- 
pected to  be.  However,  the  present  out- 
look is  encouraging,  and  a  feeling  of  op- 
timism is  prevalent,  due  largely  to  favor- 


able crop  reports  and  an  acceleration  of 
retail  trade. 

Lesser  West  Indies 

In  most  of  the  islands  1924  did  not 
bring  any  improvement  and  in  most  cases 
the  situation  has  been  less  favorable.  The 
islands  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
droughts,  hurricanes,  lower  prices  for  im- 
portant products,  such  as  cacao  and  ba- 
nanas, and,  in  the  case  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions, by  the  reduction  on  imperial  pref- 
erence on  sugar. 


OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  LATIN- AM  ERIC  A 

By  CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES 
Secretary  of  State 


OUR  historic  friendship  with  our  sister 
republics  of  this  hemisphere  was 
born  of  the  sympathy  and  satisfaction 
with  which  we  witnessed  the  struggle  of 
their  peoples  for  independence — a  strug- 
gle which  culminated  in  the  battle  on  the 
heights  of  Ayacucho  one  hundred  years 
ago.  The  patriots  of  our  own  Revolution 
and  the  statesmen  who  fashioned  our  in- 
stitutions were  the  exemplars  of  the  lead- 
ers in  South  America,  and  in  the  ardor, 
sacrifices,  and  persistence  of  Bolivar  and 
San  Martin,  of  Miranda  and  O'Higgins, 
of  Marino,  Sucre,  and  other  heroes,  we 
saw  the  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
which  had  consecrated  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington. This  generous  sentiment  foimd 
eloquent  expression  in  the  impassioned 
speeches  of  Henry  Clay,  which  were  as 
familiar  to  the  men  in  arms  in  the  South- 
ern continent  as  in  our  own  land.  Clay 
was  fascinated  by  what  he  called  "the 
glorious  spectacle  of  eighteen  millions  of 
people  struggling  to  burst  their  chains 
and  be  free."  Impatient  of  a  cautious 
diplomacy,  he  demanded  early  recognition 
of  the  new  States.  But,  as  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  explained, 
"while  Spain  maintained  a  doubtful  con- 
test with  arms  to  recover  her  dominion, 
it  was  regarded  as  a  civil  war."     When 


the  time  was  ripe  and  independence  had 
been  achieved,  the  United  States  "frankly 
and  unreservedly  recognized  the  fact  vrith- 
out  making  their  acknowledgment  the 
price  of  any  favor  to  themselves,"  and  in 
this  measure  took  "the  lead  of  the  whole 
civiHzed  world."  Our  interest  in  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  these  republics 
has  never  abated,  and  in  recent  years  that 
interest  has  been  crowned  most  happily 
by  the  efforts  at  systematic  co-operation 
which  we  describe  as  Pan  Americanism. 

This  Pan  American  co-operation  rests 
upon  the  conviction  that  there  are  pri- 
mary and  mutual  interests  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  republics  of  this  hemisphere, 
and  that  these  can  best  be  conserved  by 
taking  counsel  together  and  by  devising 
appropriate  means  of  collaboration.  This 
implies  no  antagonism  to  any  other  people 
or  part  of  the  world,  no  menace  to  the 
prosperity  of  others,  but  in  itself  consti- 
tutes a  most  important  contribution  to 
world  peace.  Some  of  our  people  may 
think  of  Pan  American  endeavor  as  of 
especial  concern  to  the  interests  of  the 
Latin  American  republics  rather  than  to 
our  own.  But  this  is  a  serious  mistake. 
We  have  the  inescapable  relations  created 
by  propinquity.  We  have  the  privileges 
and  obligations  of  neighborhood;  our  ac- 
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tivities  are  destined  to  be  more  and  more 
interlaced;  resistless  economic  forces  draw 
us  together.  What  could  be  more  short- 
sighted than  to  ignore  our  mutual  inter- 
ests? 

The  essential  basis  of  Pan  American 
co-operation  is  peace,  and  hence  we  lose 
no  opportunity  to  promote  the  amicable 
settlement  of  all  differences  that  could  be 
the  cause  of  strife.  One  of  the  happiest 
auguries  of  the  future  is  that  there  are 
now  no  controversies  between  the  nations 
in  Latin  America  which  cannot  be  peace- 
ably adjusted  or  which  in  fact  are  not  in 
course  of  peaceful  adjustment.  *rhe  diffi- 
culties which  our  sister  republics  face  are 
caused  by  internal  dissensions  rather  than 
by  any  external  aggression.  The  old 
boundary  disputes  are  being  settled  and 
no  new  differences  of  a  serious  character 
between  States  are  arising. 

At  the  last  Pan  American  Conference 
at  Santiago  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  sixteen  American  States 
providing  that  all  controversies  which 
may  arise  between  two  or  more  of  the  con- 
tracting powers  and  which  it  has  been 
impossible  to  settle  through  diplomatic 
channels,  or  to  submit  to  arbitration  in 
accordance  with  existing  treaties,  shall  be 
submitted  for  investigation  and  report  to 
a  commission  of  inquiry.  The  contract- 
ing parties  undertook  not  to  begin  mobil- 
ization or  to  engage  in  any  hostile  acts 
or  preparation  for  hostilities  until  the 
commission  has  rendered  its  report.  Any 
one  of  the  governments  directly  interested 
in  the  investigation  of  the  facts  giving 
rise  to  the  controversy  may  apply  for  the 
convocation  of  the  commission.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  republics 
have  thus  sought  in  an  entirely  practica- 
ble way  by  a  general  agreement  to  assure 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. And  to  this  important  treaty  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  gave  prompt 
approval.  Apart  from  the  specific  appli- 
cation of  this  treaty,  it  is  our  high  privi- 
lege, through  our  good  offices,  to  aid  in 
the  amicable  disposition  of  such  disputes 
as  may  still  exist  in  Latin  America,  and 
it  is  manifest  that  our  contribution  to  this 
end  must  depend  upon  the  confidence  of 
other  peoples  in  our  sense  of  justice  and 
integrity  of  purpose. 


There  are  those  among  us  who  con- 
stantly assail  our  motives  in  relation  to 
the  countries  of  Latin  America.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  among  our  fellow-citizens 
are  those  who  cannot  be  fair  to  their  own 
government!  And,  of  course,  there  are 
those  in  other  countries  who  ever  seek  to 
create  a  feeling  of  animosity  toward  us. 
But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  those  efforts, 
however  persistent,  are  of  diminishing 
effect.  The  number  is  constantly  increas- 
ing of  those  who  know  the  truth.  Our 
Latin  American  friends  who  live  among 
us,  who  know  our  purposes  and  ideals, 
who  intelligently  observe  our  activities, 
taking  into  account  both  preponderant 
sentiment  and  governmental  action,  are 
our  best  friends. 

What  a  hopeless  twist  there  is  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  accuse  us  of  cherish- 
ing an  imperialistic  policy !  Anyone  who 
really  understands  our  people  must  realize 
that  the  last  thing  in  the  world  we  desire 
is  to  assume  responsibility  as  to  other  peo- 
ples. We  wish  to  have  prosperous  and  in- 
dependent neighbors,  with  whom  we  can 
deal  in  peace  to  our  mutual  advantage. 
We  harbor  no  thought  of  aggression  upon 
anyone.  Instead  of  encouraging  the  ex- 
ploitation of  other  peoples,  we  are  con- 
stantly, by  word  and  deed,  diminishing 
the  opportunities  for  it  and  throwing 
the  weight  of  governmental  influence 
against  it. 

Our  historic  policy,  which  we  call  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  is  itself  designed  to 
thwart  measures  of  aggression.  This  doc- 
trine, as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  may  be 
summarized  in  the  statement  that  it  is 
opposed  (1)  to  any  non- American  action 
encroaching  upon  the  political  independ- 
ence of  American  States  under  any  guise, 
and  (2)  to  the  acquisition  in  any  manner 
of  the  control  of  additional  territory  in 
this  hemisphere  by  any  non-American 
power.  Deemed  to  be  necessary  for  our 
own  security,  this  policy  has  none  the  less 
safeguarded  the  independence  of  Amer- 
ican States.  But  it  involves  no  assertion 
of  any  overlordship  on  our  part.  It  was 
not  intended  "to  give  cover  to  any  aggres- 
sion by  any  new  world  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  other." 

While  this  doctrine  was  set  forth  and 
must  be  maintained  as  the  policy  of  the 
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United  States,  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  every  one  of  our  sister  republics 
should  not  have  and  formulate  a  similar 
principle  as  a  part  of  its  own  foreign 
policy.  We  have  always  welcomed  decla- 
rations by  other  American  States  to  that 
effect.  In  this  way,  without  sacrifice  by 
any  American  State  of  its  particular  in- 
terests, the  doctrine  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  American  republics. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  chief  danger 
of  strife  among  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
lies  in  internal  dissensions  and  in  the  ten- 
dency to  have  revolutions  instead  of  fair 
elections.  The  influence  of  our  govern- 
ment is  directed  to  the  support  of  peace- 
ful and  constitutional  methods.  Eecur- 
rent  revolutions  are  a  poor  sort  of  educa- 
tional process;  the  greatest  menace  to 
progress  and  prosperity  lies  in  political 
instability. 

We  have  no  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
this  regrettable  condition  in  neighboring 
countries,  either  to  acquire  territory  or  to 
assume  political  control.  Nothing  could 
demonstrate  this  attitude  more  completely 
than  our  recent  withdrawal  from  Santo 
Domingo.  Of  course,  we  could  have  re- 
mained in  control  had  we  desired;  but  in- 
stead of  doing  so  we  have  been  solicitous 
to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent government,  so  that  we  could 
withdraw ;  and,  such  a  government  having 
been  established  through  our  efforts,  we 
have  withdrawn.  We  had  made  our  plans 
to  withdraw  our  small  contingent  from 
Nicaragua  at  the  end  of  this  month,  but 
the  newly  elected  President  has  besought 
us,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  order,  to 
permit  it  to  remain  until  a  constabulary 
or  local  police  can  be  provided;  and  we 
have  agreed  to  do  so,  but  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  this  local  police  must 
be  established,  and  that  we  shall  withdraw 
entirely  before  next  September.  In  Haiti 
we  are  only  waiting  to  see  a  reasonable 
promise  of  internal  peace  and  stability  to 
effect  our  withdrawal;  and  meanwhile  we 
are  doing  our  utmost  to  promote  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  Haiti  without  self- 
ish considerations.  Nowhere  else  in  Latin 
America  have  we  any  forces,  and  every- 
where we  are  seeking  to  encourage  consti- 


tutional government,  to  use  our  friendly 
offices  in  the  interest  of  peace,  and  to  as- 
sure our  neighbors  of  our  respect  for  them 
as  independent  States. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  Amer- 
ican States.  In  Pan  American  co-oper- 
ation the  idea  of  force  and  of  economic 
pressure  is  eliminated.  It  is  sought  to 
obtain  results  through  the  processes  of 
reason,  by  discussion  and  mutual  accom- 
modation. Cultural  contacts  are,  there- 
fore, of  the  greatest  value  and  fortunately 
are  increasing.  They  are  multiplied  by 
the  ever-developing  facilities  of  commu- 
nication. They  are  aided  by  the  formal 
methods  of  conference.  We  have  not  only 
the  general  Pan  American  Conferences, 
which  meet  at  intervals  of  five  years,  but 
also  special  conferences,  which  deal  with 
specific  and  often  technical  problems,  and 
as  a  result  of  which  each  of  the  republics 
of  this  hemisphere  is  able  to  profit  by  the 
experiences  of  others.  Thus  I  may  refer 
to  the  Pan  American  Conference  on  Elec- 
trical Communication,  held  at  Mexico 
City  in  May  last ;  the  Pan  American  Child 
Welfare  Congress,  held  at  Santiago  in 
October  last;  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Conference,  which  has  recently  closed  its 
sessions  at  Havana;  the  Pan  American 
Scientific  Conference,  which  has  just  fin- 
ished its  labors  at  Lima;  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Highway  Conference,  which  is  to  be 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  May  next,  and 
the  Pan  American  Educational  Confer- 
ence, which  is  to  be  held  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  next  September.  Through  these 
conferences  the  positive  results  which 
have  been  achieved  in  one  part  of  this 
hemisphere  are  made  available  to  all,  and 
through  them  a  spirit  of  Pan  American 
helpfulness  in  the  solution  of  educational, 
social,  and  industrial  problems  is  fostered. 

Our  economic  relations  are  of  constantly 
increasing  importance.  I  am  advised  that, 
taking  the  South  American  countries  and 
leaving  out  our  enormous  trade  with  Cuba 
and  Mexico,  and  after  making  deductions 
corresponding  to  the  change  in  the  general 
level  of  prices,  the  increase  in  our  exports 
to  South  America  in  1923  over  1913  was 
35  per  cent  and  in  our  imports  41  per 
cent.     The  economic  opportunities  which 
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lie  at  our  door  are  almost  boundless,  and 
the  advantages  are  mutual;  but  of  chief 
consequence  is  the  realization  that  we  are 
all  coworkers,  each  struggling  to  attain 
the  democratic  ideal.  Each  has  much  to 
learn  from  the  others,  but  all  have  a  per- 
manent interest  in  a  friendly  co-operation, 
the  fimdamental  principle  of  which  should 
be   the   international   application   of   the 


Golden  Rule.  If  anywhere  in  the  world 
men  can  dwell  together  in  peace  and  se- 
cure the  benefits  of  peace,  it  is  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere;  and  here  the  United 
States  has  its  greatest  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibit a  wise  practicality  without  departure 
from  the  liberal  ideals  upon  which  its 
prestige  and  moral  influence  must  ulti- 
mately depend. 


**LAW  OBSERVANCE  AND  ENFORCEMENT" 


By  JUDGE  ELBERT  H.  GARY 
Chairman  United  States  Steel  Corporation 


THE  prosperity  and  welfare  of  all  the 
people  depend  upon  the  enactment, 
the  administration,  and  the  enforcement 
of  law.  It  furnishes  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  human  beings  of  to- 
day and  the  cave-dwellers  of  the  past. 

Declarations  by  any  one  in  favor  of  the 
enforcement  of  laws  duly  enacted  should 
not  be  necessary,  but  they  are.  At  least 
it  will  be  conceded  by  every  one  they  are 
always  appropriate. 

The  effect  of  the  late  stupendous,  cruel, 
and  destructive  wars  upon  the  minds  of 
large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
nation  and  others  has  been  demoralizing, 
degrading,  and  dangerous.  Witness  the 
daily  reports  of  crime  in  various  locali- 
ties, cities,  villages,  and  communities  as 
published.  Crime  is  rampant.  Murders, 
robberies,  burglaries,  assaults,  criminal 
defalcations,  unlawful  conversions,  and 
other  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  nu- 
merous. 

When  the  thunderbolt  of  war  struck  in 
the  summer  of  1914,  the  world  stood 
aghast.  A  similar  feeling  of  consterna- 
tion now  envelops  all  right-minded  per- 
sons because  of  the  effects  of  war;  they 
reach  beyond  the  list  of  violent  attack  and 
even  outside  the  limits  of  offenses  involv- 
ing moral  turpitude. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Citizens' 
Committee  of  One  Thousand,  so  called, 
has  been  formed  to  collectively  sound  a 
public  warning  and  to  search  for  defensive 
and  remedial  measures.  The  movement 
should  enlist  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  every  intelligent  person.  Indeed,  all 
of  us  should  search  our  hearts  in  order  to 


ascertain  if  we  are  in  any  respect  guilty 
of  offense  or  of  indifference  concerning 
this  vital  feature  of  our  society. 

Only  with  the  existence  and  enforce- 
ment of  sound  and  reasonable  laws  is 
civilization  assured,  or  the  protection  of 
person  or  property  guaranteed.  To  the 
extent  that  the  application  of  law  is  neg- 
lected or  ineflBcient,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion the  tendency  is  toward  disorder, 
degeneration,  and  destruction;  and  the 
further  this  proceeds,  the  greater  the  mo- 
mentum. 

One  of  the  reasons,  possibly  the  princi- 
pal reason,  why  crime  is  so  prevalent  at 
the  present  time  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  well-intentioned  persons 
seek  to  discriminate  between  different 
laws  when  considering  their  observance  or 
enforcement.  This  thought  should  not, 
it  cannot  be,  brushed  to  one  side.  It  is 
vital.  It  should  be  considered  by  every 
living  soul.  It  is  natural  for  the  average 
man,  perhaps  the  majority,  to  feel  that 
all  laws  should  be  applied  to  every  person 
except  himself.  Let  us  think  of  this  as- 
sertion and  ascertain,  if  we  can,  whether 
or  not  it  involves  us.  We  properly  may 
be  specific  as  to  subjects,  if  not  as  to 
persons. 

The  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using 
alcoholic  stimulants  is  naturally  disposed 
to  believe  the  prohibition  laws  are  too 
stringent  and  should  be  modified  if  not 
repealed,  notwithstanding  the  present  en- 
actments were  regularly  adopted  and  in 
spite  of  the  fiercest  opposition  by  a  mi- 
nority. 

The  one  who  buys  in  foreign  countries 
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what  is  desired  for  use  here  asserts  the 
tariff  laws  are  wrong. 

Those  who  are  compelled  to  pay  income 
or  inheritance  taxes  or  other  assessments 
advocate  decreases  in  the  rates.  And,  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  I  must  admit  this  is 
my  belief;  but  I  would  pay  in  full  while 
the  law  is  in  existence. 

The  labor  unions  insist  the  laws  in  force 
should  not  be  obeyed  or  administered  by 
the  courts  in  any  case  affecting  the  unions. 
Some  defy  even  the  Constitution  itself. 

Some  capitalists  think  the  Sherman  law 
against  monopoly  and  restraint  of  trade  is 
wrong,  and  that  combinations  should  be 
permitted  in  the  interest  of  economic 
progress  and  prosperity. 

The  man  of  sporting  proclivities  urges 
that  every  regulation  which  inhibits  Sun- 
day performances,  or  betting,  or  child 
service  in  the  theaters,  interferes  with 
personal  freedom  and  should  be  abrogated. 

The  same  disposition  relates  to  the  use 
of  narcotics,  and  to  the  importation  or 
immigration  of  foreigners.  These  illus- 
trations might  be  multiplied. 

The  wrong  is  not  principally  found  in 
the  belief  of  individuals  as  to  what  the 
laws  should  or  should  not  provide.  It  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  opinion  is  often  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  into  practice  by  the 
secret  violation  or  evasion  of  the  law  and 
the  resulting  effect  upon  the  general  situ- 
ation. 

If  one  man  shall  secure  an  exemption 
of  punishment  or  prosecution  for  the  vio- 
lation of  the  law  which  affects  him,  then 
another  will  insist  he  is  entitled  to  the 
same  privilege  for  himself  as  to  another 
law,  in  which  he  is  especially  interested. 
And  if  the  demands  should  be  successful, 
then,  if  the  idea  is  carried  to  its  logical 
sequence,  in  the  course  of  time  all  the 
laws  would  in  effect  be  disregarded  and 
the  whole  population  would  be  relegated 
to  the  conditions  which  existed  in  olden 
times,  when  the  stronger  man  forcibly 
took  whatever  he  desired  from  other 
weaker  men,  whether  it  was  property  or 
even  wife  and  child. 

Without  the  rules  of  law  and  their  en- 
forcement, mere  might  would  be  substi- 
tuted for  absolute  right,  and  man  would 
be  descended  to  a  condition  worse  than 
wild  animals. 

Unless  laws  are  indiscriminate  in  their 


application,  the  tendency  is  toward  the 
position  of  the  lowest  brute. 

In  this  country  at  this  time  are  many 
respectable  and  respected  persons  who  are 
approving  or  consenting  to  or  evading  or 
wantonly  violating  some  of  the  laws  of 
the  land.  Possibly  some  of  us  should  be 
included. 

If  this  be  true,  what  is  the  effect? 
What  is  our  responsibility?  What  is  our 
offense  ? 

If  we,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  guilty 
of  violating  any  of  the  punitive  laws,  why 
may  not  our  neighbor  violate  another,  and 
so  on  until  the  influence  reaches  down  to 
a  Loeb,  or  a  Lowenthal,  or  a  Hight?  Of 
course,  we  shudder  at  the  thought.  We 
believe  many  offenses  committed  are  less 
in  moral  turpitude  than  others,  and  that 
the  punishment  for  their  violation  should 
not  be  so  severe;  but  the  laws  per  se  pro- 
vide for  grades  of  crime  and  correspond- 
ing degrees  of  punishment;  and  it  is  for 
the  courts  to  determine  the  degree.  This 
belief  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  recognizing  and  observing  all  laws 
while  they  remain  unrepealed.  The  prin- 
ciple is  the  same.  The  influence  and  gen- 
eral effect  are  similar.  The  wrong  may 
be  just  as  great,  just  as  wicked  concerning 
the  lesser  offense,  depending  upon  the  in- 
telligence of  the  perpetrator. 

We  are  all  creatures  of  mercy.  We 
should  be  kind,  even  Christian,  in  consid- 
ering the  offenses  or  alleged  offenses  of 
others.  But  in  taking  a  position  in  favor 
of  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  we  should 
be  firm,  unyielding,  and  uncompromising. 

If  any  law,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  wise, 
or  just,  or  desirable,  we  properly  may  de- 
vote our  time  and  attention  in  trying  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  a  regular  way. 

In  the  great  debate  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  concerning  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  the  decision  of  Taney  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case,  the  former  said  in  sub- 
stance that  he  would  not  defy  or  ignore 
or  disregard  either  while  they  were  un- 
changed, but  he  would  use  every  ounce  of 
strength  to  secure  in  a  proper  way  the 
annulment  of  both,  because  he  believed 
they  were  morally  and  fundamentally 
wrong;  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  approved  his  decision.  Here  was 
an  expression  of  the  true  spirit. 

We  should  openly  and  fearlessly  discuss 
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the  merits  of  any  law  or  all  laws  when  the 
occasion  demands.  But  no  man  has  the 
right  to  violate  or  evade  any  law  while  it 
is  in  force,  imless  his  honest,  deliberate 
conscience  compels  him  to  do  so  on  what 
he  believes  to  be  reasonable  and  moral 
grounfls;  and  then  he  must  take  his 
chances  on  the  final  decision  of  the  regu- 
larly constituted  authorities.  If  it  turns 
out  he  was  wrong  in  his  opinion,  he  must 
subject  himself  to  the  penalty  provided 
for  violation. 

In  comparison,  the  nations  that  con- 
form to  their  duly  enacted  laws  will  pros- 
per accordingly.  Those  who  ignore  or 
defy  them  will  correspondingly  shrink  in 
worthy  achievement. 

The  Creator  of  all  things  has  bestowed 
upon  the  United  States  advantages  equal, 
if  not  superior,  all  in  all,  to  any  other 
nation.  In  climate,  in  productivity,  in 
natural  resources,  in  everything  essential 
to  life  and  health  and  human  happiness. 


this  nation  compares  favorably  with  all 
others. 

Opportunities  for  progress  and  general 
prosperity  in  this  country  were  never  be- 
fore so  pronounced  as  they  are  at  present. 
Socially,  politically,  and  economically, 
they  are  the  best  of  all  places  in  the  world. 

But  the  present  disregard  of  law,  or  in- 
diiference  to  it,  or  failure  to  enforce  it, 
constitutes  a  blot  upon  our  escutcheon. 

President  Coolidge  pubhcly  said  during 
the  years  1919  and  1920: 

Where  the  law  goes,  there  civilization  goes 
and  stays.  When  the  law  fails,  barbarism 
flourishes.  Whoever  scouts  the  law,  whoever 
brings  it  into  disrespect,  whoever  connives 
at  its  evasion,  is  an  enemy  to  civilization. 

The  observance  of  the  law  is  the  greatest 
solvent  of  public  ills.  Men  speak  of  natural 
rights,  but  I  challenge  any  one  to  show  where 
in  nature  any  rights  ever  existed  or  were 
recognized  until  there  was  established  for 
their  declaration  and  protection  a  duly  pro- 
mulgated body  of  corresponding  laws. 


EQUALIZING  JUSTICE 

Fabre-Luce's  Sensational  Book* 

By  DR.  HEFNRICH  KANNER,  Vienna 


WHEN  reading  the  new  literature  of 
the  Western  States  of  Europe  on  the 
question  of  the  guilt  for  the  World  War, 
we  are  often  reminded  of  the  saying  about 
good  people  who  are  bad  musicians.  There 
are  people  who,  like  Cato,  only  approve  of 
causes  that  are  lost.  There  are  people  who 
fight  against  their  own  government,  per- 
haps rightfully,  and  who  in  their  fight  seek 
to  deprive  their  government  of  the  "glory" 
of  victory,  or  at  least  to  reduce  it  as  much 
as  they  can.  There  are  absolute  pacifists 
who  hate  even  defensive  wars.  All  these 
people  are  unable  to  endure  the  thought 
that  the  Central  Powers  are  guilty  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  war;  they  seek  by  old 
tricks  of  interpretation  to  reduce  the  guilt, 
to  let  all  the  belligerents  share  equally  in 
the  guilt,  or  to  hold  either  all  the  Entente 
Powers,    or   sometimes   a   single    one    of 


*  "La    Victoire,"    by    Alfred    rabre-Luce. 
Paris,  1924. 


them — preferably  czarist  Kussia — respon- 
sible for  the  war. 

Certain  circumstances  assist  all  these 
people  in  their  efforts.  The  most  convinc- 
ing proofs  of  the  war  guilt  of  the  Central 
Powers  are  found  in  the  collections  of 
their  own  official  documents,  the  extent  of 
which  and  the  fact  that  these  papers  are 
in  the  German  language  make  it  hard  for 
non-Germans  to  imderstand  them,  while 
making  it  easy  for  well-meaning  people  to 
fall  into  error. 

The  German  innocence  propaganda, 
working  with  the  most  powerful  means, 
increases  artificially  and  systematically 
the  already  existing  confusion.  The  re- 
sult is  that  a  whole  literature  of  misin- 
formation on  the  war-guilt  question  has 
been  published  in  France,  Britain,  and 
the  United  States,  which  is  the  more  in- 
jurious the  less  the  erring  authors  are 
aware  of  the  sources  of  their  errors. 

What  we  have  said  applies,  to  an  extra- 
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ordinary  extent,  to  the  book  written  by  a 
Frenchman,  Alfred  Fabre-Luce,  because 
the  prominent  social  position  of  the  au- 
thor strengthens  the  effect  of  what  he  says. 
A  25-year-old  member  of  the  highest 
financial  circles  of  France,  the  son  of  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais, 
and  grandson  of  one  of  its  founders, 
launches,  in  the  form  of  a  learned,  his- 
toric, political  treatise,  a  virulent  attack 
on  the  most  successful  political  represent- 
ative of  the  social  class  to  which  he  be- 
longs. Monsieur  Poincare. 

That  is  a  Parisian  literary  sensation. 
The  young  man  has  not  tried  to  accom- 
plish his  task  as  easily  as  possible.  No; 
with  the  greatest  diligence  he  has  made 
use  of  the  immense  material  relating  to 
war  guilt,  which  is  found  in  the  French, 
English,  and  German  languages,  in  his 
book,  "The  Victory,"  the  dryness  and  the 
lack  of  clarity  of  which  testify  to  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  author. 

He  has  rightly  chosen  the  origin  of  the 
World  War  as  the  starting  point  of  his 
study. 

He  does  not  seek  it,  as  most  of  the  other 
war  authors,  particularly  those  of  the 
Western  European  States  do,  in  the 
Franco-German  or  Anglo-German  friction 
concerning  navy  policies,  Morocco,  etc., 
but  principally  in  the  policy  relating  to 
nationalities  and  that  relating  to  the  Bal- 
kans of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 

In  that  view  M.  Fabre-Luce  agrees  with 
mine,  as  I  expressed  it  in  my  book,  "Im- 
perial Catastrophic  Policy,"  in  which  I 
showed  that  a  World  War  could  only  be 
the  outcome  of  a  Balkan  conflict,  because 
Austria,  as  long  ago  as  1911,  by  a  stipula- 
tion of  Count  Aehrenthal's,  refused  to 
pledge  military  assistance  to  Germany  in 
case  of  a  north  European  war  arising 
from  a  French  or  an  English  complica- 
tion. The  pledge  had  not  only  been  re- 
fused by  Aehrenthal  in  unmistakable 
terms,  but  the  Austro-German  Alliance 
had  been  made  a  one-sided  affair  in  favor 
of  Austria  in  case  of  a  Balkan  conflict. 

The  French  author  does  not  content 
himself  with  the  adoption  of  my  view  in 
this  matter  (page  186) ;  he  goes  much 
further.  In  order  to  divide  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  war,  in  a  supposedly  just 
manner,  among  all  belligerents,  he  tries 
to  construct  a  parallelism  by  maintaining 


that,  under  Poincare  and  by  his  fault,  the 
Franco-Eussian  Alliance  also  became  a 
one-sided  affair  in  favor  of  Russia  in  case 
of  a  Balkan  conflict  (page  179). 

An  impartial  examination  of  the  inter- 
view, in  August,  1912,  between  Sasonoff 
and  Poincare,  bearing  on  this  matter,  will 
show  no  such  one-sidedness.  On  the  con- 
trary, Sasonoff  pledged,  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly, the  military  assistance  of  Russia 
to  France  in  any  war  to  defend  her  exist- 
ence as  a  nation ;  and  a  war  with  Germany 
would  surely  be  such  a  war,  because  in  it 
the  existence  of  France  as  a  Great  Power 
would  be  at  stake;  and  the  maintenance 
of  France  as  a  Great  Power  was  of  quite 
as  great  interest  to  Russia  as  the  preser- 
vation of  Austria-Hungary  as  a  Great 
Power  was  to  Germany. 

His  hatred  of  Poincare  drives  our 
French  author  even  beyond  this  false  par- 
allelism. While  he  is  quite  willing  to  con- 
sider the  Austro-German  Alliance  as  only 
defensive,  he  maintains  that  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance  gave  Russia  the  right  to 
the  military  assistance  of  France  in  case 
of  an  offensive  war  of  Russia  against  Aus- 
tria (page  147).  A  man  able  to  read 
political  documents  knows  that  the  very 
opposite  is  true.  The  memoirs  of  Conrad, 
the  Austrian  field  marshal,  have  revealed 
that  in  1909  Germany  had  extended  the 
casus  foederis  of  her  alliance  with  Austria 
to  the  case  of  her  attacking  Serbia,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  an  offensive  war  by  Aus- 
tria. On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the 
report  of  Isvolsky,  dated  September  12, 
1912,  France  had  restricted  the  casus 
foederis  of  her  alliance  with  Russia  to  a 
similar  case  of  an  attack  by  Austria  on 
Serbia,  resulting  in  a  war  between  Russia 
on  the  one  side  and  Austria  and  Germany, 
as  allies,  on  the  other — that  is  to  say,  to 
a  defensive  war  by  Russia. 

Now  let  us  quote  one  example  out  of 
many  to  show  in  what  a  reckless  way  M. 
Fabre-Luce  juggles  with  facts  in  order  to 
make  them  fit  in  with  his  tendencies.  He 
says  that  Italy,  on  July  27,  1914,  proposed 
that  Serbia  should  declare  herself  willing 
to  agree  to  all  the  demands  of  the  Aus- 
trian ultimatimi,  provided,  in  order  to 
save  her  from  humiliation,  the  four  Great 
Powers  that  were  not  involved — Italy, 
France,  Britain,  and  Germany — should 
advise  her  to  do  so.  Our  author  holds  that 
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Austria  would  "probably"  have  agreed  to 
the  proposed  course  of  action,  but  that 
Russia  would  neither  approve  the  plan 
herself  nor  advise  her  allies  to  do  so  (page 
334). 

But  the  truth  is  that,  when  the  Italian 
proposal  reached  Berlin,  William  II,  who 
happened  still  to  be  at  that  moment  in  a 
bellicose  humor,  wrote  on  the  margin  of 
the  document  "Quatsch"  (rubbish),  which 
ended  everything.  The  document  was  not 
even  sent  on  to  Vienna. 

When,  on  July  29,  Serbia  herself  re- 
peated the  proposal,  Berlin  happened  to 
be  in  a  peaceful  humor  and  sent  the  Ser- 
bian document  to  Vienna  with  words  of 
approval.  But  Count  Berchtold  then  de- 
clared that  the  proposal  came  too  late,  and 
that  he  must  now  make  new  demands. 
The  Italo- Serbian  proposals  had  thus  been 
made  in  vain. 

Russia  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
this  episode,  for  she  was  not  one  of  the 
four  Great  Powers  concerned;  but  Russia 
did,  when  asked  for  her  opinion  on  the 
subject  by  England,  express  approval  of 
the  plan,  and  it  was  Russia's  ally,  Britain, 
that  transmitted  the  Serbian  proposal  of 
July  29  to  Berlin  with  London's  endorse- 
ment. 

M.  Fabre-Luce  takes  advantage,  in  an 
unjustifiable  manner,  of  the  inability  of 
his  readers  to  criticize.  He  points  out  that 
the  Austrian  army  was  not  ready  to  begin 
operations  against  Serbia  before  August 
12,  and  therefore  blames  the  Entente 
Powers  for  having  conducted  their  diplo- 
matic negotiations  in  too  great  a  hurry 
(page  236). 

But  the  Entente  Powers  were  absolutely 
unaware  at  that  time  of  the  unprepared- 
ness  of  the  Austrian  army;  and  when  the 
Austrian  Government  confidentially  in- 
formed Germany  of  the  situation,  Berlin 
was  amazed.  From  the  48  hours'  time 
limit  set  in  the  Austrian  ultimatum  and 
from  the  declaration  of  war  against  Ser- 
bia, made  by  Austria  on  July  28,  the  En- 
tente Powers  could  only  conclude  that 
Austria  had  decided  on  rapid  action,  and 
that  there  was  danger  in  delay.  But  did 
not  the  Entente  Powers  try  to  gain  time 
for  diplomatic  negotiations?  Did  not 
Sasonoff,  immediately  on  being  informed 
of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  of  July  24,  beg 
Vienna  for  an  extension  of  the  time  limit 


for  the  purpose  of  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions? None  the  less,  both  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  although  they  knew  that  the  Aus- 
trian army  would  be  unable  to  strike  be- 
fore August  12,  brusquely  refused  to  grant 
the  Entente  requests.  If,  therefore,  it 
was  blameworthy  to  allow  insufficient  time 
for  diplomatic  negotiations,  the  Entente 
Powers  are  innocent  and  the  Central 
Powers  are  guilty. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  war-guilt 
question :  The  Entente  ultimatum  of  June 
16,  1918,  proclaims,  as  the  war  motive  of 
the  Central  Powers,  Germany's  will  to 
dominate  the  entire  world.  Most  of  the 
war  authors  of  the  Entente  countries  have 
since  then  written  along  the  same  lines. 
The  German  authors  who  assert  Ger- 
many's innocence  of  war  guilt  have  no 
trouble  in  refuting  the  Entente  authors' 
statements  as  to  world  dominion,  because 
those  statements  are  false. 

I  have  already  quoted  my  book  and  I 
must  do  so  again,  the  more  so  as  M. 
Fabre-Luce  refers  to  it  (page  191).  I 
had  indicated  another  war  motive  which 
had  arisen  since  the  Balkan  wars,  under 
the  impression  of  the  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary successes  of  the  Entente  Powers. 
The  statesmen  of  the  Central  Powers  felt 
an  ever-growing  fear  of  some  ceaselessly 
threatening  domestic  and  foreign  political 
catastrophe,  which  they  thought  they 
could  prevent  only  by  some  undertaking 
beyond  their  frontiers — that  is  to  say,  by 
a  war. 

Our  French  author  adopts  this  view  of 
mine  concerning  the  catastrophic  policy 
of  the  Central  Powers,  but  in  doing  so 
unwittingly  makes  the  Central  Powers 
guilty  of  having  caused  the  World  War; 
for  herein  it  is  logically  quite  impossible 
to  construct  a  parallelism  between  the  two 
groups  of  allied  nations.  Our  author  does 
not  attempt  to  construct  one.  But,  in 
order  to  avoid  clashing  with  his  precon- 
ceived political  tendencies,  he  invents,  in 
contradiction  to  the  catastrophic  policy 
conception,  a  formula  for  war  guilt  which 
renders  the  two  groups  of  nations  equally 
guilty.  His  formula  is:  "Germany  and 
Austria  have  done  the  things  which  made 
the  World  War  possible;  the  Triple  En- 
tente has  done  the  things  which  made  the 
war  certain"  (page  232). 

That  sounds  fine,  but  means  nothing. 
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If  I  have  dug  a  pit  for  my  neighbor  and 
he  really  falls  into  it  and  breaks  his  leg, 
I  cannot  afterwards,  when  the  question  of 
responsibility  arises,  escape  by  merely 
saying  that  I  had  only  done  that  which 
made  the  fracture  possible,  but  that  my 
neighbor  had  done  that  which  made  the 
fracture  certain.  That  would  be  mere 
sophistry. 

Our  author  evidently  found  his  first 
guilt  formula  insufficient,  so  he  presents 
us  with  an  even  more  unjust  second  guilt 
formula,  Math  which  he  endeavors  to  sup- 
port the  first :  "The  excuse  of  the  Central 
Powers  is  only  that  they  left  possibilities 
open  for  peace;  the  fault  of  the  Entente 
Powers  is  that  they  made  no  use  of  those 
possibilities*'  (page  238). 

How  can  one  say  anything  like  that? 
The  truth  is  that  William  II,  on  Jidy  5, 
1914,  on  which  date  the  Entente  Powers 
had  not  yet  the  slightest  idea  of  the  com- 
ing disaster,  approved  Austria-Hungary's 
plan  of  a  war  against  Serbia  and  promised 
his  full  military  assistance,  although  the 
possibility  of  the  war's  developing  into  a 
World  War  was  foreseen  as  possible.  As 
he  had  given  his  word  of  honor,  he  did 
not  dare  to  break  his  promise,  even  when 
he  saw  the  prospects  of  victory  vanish. 
Therefore  the  steps  he  took  in  the  last 
days  of  July  in  favor  of  peace  were  bound 
to  fail,  because  Vienna  was  determined  to 
wage  war  and  held  William  II  to  his 
promise. 

The  Central  Powers,  particularly  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, which  was  leading  at  this 
moment,  practically  excluded  any  possi- 
bility of  the  preservation  of  peace.  The 
Entente  Powers,  by  their  various  attempts 
at  intervention,  offered  the  Central  Powers 
the  possibility  of  the  preservation  of  peace. 
The  Central  Powers,  and  particularly 
Austria-Hungary,  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  possibility  offered. 

With  his  eyes  continually  turned  on  his 
adversary  (in  domestic  politics),  Poin- 
care,  our  author  cannot  recognize  objec- 
tive historical  truth.  He  pretends  that 
his  book  clarifies  history  and  politics,  but 
it  is  nothing  but  the  partisan  writing  of  a 
political  agitator,  who  is  not  at  all  particu- 
lar about  his  facts. 

Whatever  effect  M.  Fabre-Luce's  book 
may  have  on  the  domestic  politics  of 
France,  it  is  harmful  to  the  solution  of 


European  problems,  the  question  of  war 
guilt,  and  the  promotion  of  concord  among 
the  nations. 

The  defenders  of  the  Imperial  Regime 
in  Germany — the  monarchists,  militarists, 
and  nationalists — point  with  great  satis- 
faction to  books  of  this  sort,  published  in 
the  Western  States  of  Europe,  which  seem 
to  support  the  reactionary  German  views. 
The  friends  of  the  old  regime  use  such 
books  in  their  fight  against  the  German 
Republic  and  make  its  supporters  unsafe. 

But  so  long  as  Germany  has  not  cut 
herself  loose  from  the  adherents  of  the 
Imperial  Regime  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  German  people  and  the  French 
nation  is  impossible,  as  Prime  Minister 
Herriot  has  so  correctly  observed. 

Such  an  understanding  can  only  be  ar- 
rived at  on  the  basis  of  the  relentless  rec- 
ognition of  the  truth  about  the  World  War 
and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  old  regime 
in  Germany. 


IMPORTANT  INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 

January  16-February  15,   1925 

January  16 — The  Communist  Executive 
of  Russia,  dismiss  Trotsky  from 
the  Revolutionary  War  Council. 

January  17 — The  electoral  bill  proposed 
by  the  Fascist  Government  passes 
the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  a  vote  of  216-19. 

The  German  cabinet  announces  its 
unanimous  decision  to  return, 
April  1,  to  the  eight-hour  day 
in  the  *Tieavy"  industries,  thus 
allaying  the  suspicions  of  the 
trade  unions  and  Socialists. 

January  18 — Troops  recruited  from 
"white"  Russia  are  reported  to 
be  driving  back  the  garrisons  of 
Chi  Hsieh-yuan,  thus  endanger- 
ing the  railway  connections  with 
Shanghai. 

January  19 — The  second  opium  confer- 
ence reconvenes  at  Geneva  after 
a  recess  which  began  Decem- 
ber 16. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  d«- 
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Clares  that  the  United  States  is 
as  "free  and  unpledged"  as  be- 
fore the  signing  of  the  Paris 
Agreement. 

January  20 — Japan  signs  the  treaty  re- 
suming diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Government. 

January  22 — Costa  Eica  resigns  from  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect  January,  1927. 
Chancellor  Luther  of  Germany 
states  in  the  Eeichstag  that  the 
cabinet  has  unanimously  adopted 
a  decision  not  to  alter  the  form  of 
the  State. 

January  23 — The  Government  at  Chile  is 
deposed  by  the  Military  Council 
and  their  garrison  at  Santiago. 

January  25 — An  article  in  Germania,  a 
German  newspaper,  advocates  the 
formation  of  a  Franco-German 
security  pact  directly  between 
the  two  countries  and  without 
intermediaries. 

January  26 — The  army  and  navy  of  Chile, 
having  been  reconciled,  a  new 
government  board  is  appointed, 
consisting  of  a  general,  an  ad- 
miral, and  a  civilian. 

A  collective  note  from  the  Allied 
governments  concerning  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  the  Cologne 
Zone  is  handed  to  Chancellor 
Luther. 

January  27 — The  German  reply  to  the 
Allied  note  on  the  continued  oc- 
cupation of  Cologne  is  handed 
to  the  diplomatic  representative 
in  Berlin. 

The  Powers  hand  a  note  to  the  for- 
eign office  at  Peking,  demanding 
that  measures  be  taken  to  protect 
foreign  life  and  property  in  the 
Shanghai  district. 

A  radio  message  broadcast  from 
Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A.,  is  heard  in 
Australia  and  British  New 
Guinea. 
January  38 — General  Chi  Hsieh-Yuan,  de- 
feated, flees  from  China  to 
Japan.  "White"  Kussian  troops 
enter  Shanghai,  and  the  civil  war 
is  considered  ended. 


January  30 — The  (Ecumenical  Patriarch 
is  expelled  from  Constantinople 
and  goes  to  Saloniki. 

February  1 — Ahmed  Bey  Zogu  is  reported 
elected  first  president  of  the  new 
republic  of  Albania,  and  Tirana 
is  named  the  capital. 

The  Chinese  conference  to  readjust 
pressing  financial  and  military 
affairs  opens  in  Peking  with  146 
present. 

February  2— By  a  vote  of  315  to  280,  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  ap- 
proves the  government's  policy 
of  suppressing  the  diplomatic 
embassy  to  the  Vatican. 

February  3 — The  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Eepresentatives  recom- 
mends a  resolution  endorsing  the 
Permanent  Court  at  The  Hague, 
expressing  the  desire  that  the 
government  adhere  with  the 
Harding  and  Coolidge  reserva- 
tions. 

February  6 — The  American  delegation 
withdraws  from  the  Interna- 
tional Opium  Conference  at 
Geneva. 

The  German  Government  denies 
charges  of  the  French  press  that 
Germany  is  secretly  developing  a 
great  air  fleet. 

Great  Britain  announces  that  she 
will  continue  to  enforce  in  China 
the  arms  embargo  of  1919,  which 
was  intended  to  continue  until 
some  Chinese  government  is  rec- 
ognized as  authoritative  by  the 
whole  of  China. 

February  7 — The  Chinese  delegation  with- 
draws from  the  Geneva  Opium 
Conference. 

February  9 — Japan  destroys  the  last  bat- 
tleship doomed  by  the  Washing- 
ton treaty  except  the  flagship  of 
Admiral  Togo,  which  is  preserved 
by  consent  of  the  Powers. 

February  10 — The  United  States  Senate 
ratifies  the  Treaty  of  Friendship, 
Commerce,  and  Consular  Eights 
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between  the  United  States  and 
Germany, 

February  12— The  Chancellor  of  the  Brit- 
ish Exchequer  asserts  that  the 
government  intends  to  "revert  to 


the  gold  standard  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment." 

February  13 — Leon  Trotsky  is  relieved 
of  his  last  post  in  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 
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OUR   PEACE  TREATIES  WITH 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  Inter- 
national    Commissions   of   Inquiry 

In  executive  session,  January  28,  1925,  the 
following   convention   was   ratified,    and,    on 
motion  of  Mr.  Borah,  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy was  removed  therefrom : 
To  the  Senate: 

Wi£h  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit, with  an  accompanying  report  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  a  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republics  of  Guate- 
mala, El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica,  for  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national commissions  of  inquiry,  signed  at 
Washington  on  February  7,  1923. 

Calvin  Cooudge. 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  December  13,  1924. 

The  President: 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President, 
with  a  view  to  its  transmission  to  the  Senate 
to  receive  the  advice  and  consent  of  that 
body  to  ratification,  if  his  judgment  approve 
thereof,  a  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republics  of  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica,  for  the  establishment  of  international 
commission  of  inquiry,  signed  at  Washington 
on  February  7,  1923. 

The  convention  provides  that  it  shall  take 
effect  for  the  parties  which  ratify  it  immedi- 
ately after  the  day  on  which  at  least  three  of 
the  contracting  governments  deposit  their 
ratifications  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.    The  convention  has  been  ap- 


proved by  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala,  and 
also  by  Nicaragua  with  the  reservation  that 
the  ratification  shall  not  take  place  until  the 
approval  of  the  convention  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  A  sufficient  number  of 
the  Central  American  governments  to  give  It 
effect  having  approved  the  convention,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  the  submission  of  the 
convention  to  the  Senate  is  recommended. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Chables  E.  Hughes. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  December  11,  1924. 

Convention  for  the  Establishment  of   Inter- 
national   Commissions   of    Inquiry 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  governments  of  the  Repub- 
lics of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  desiring  to  unify 
and  recast  in  one  single  convention  the  con- 
ventions which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  concluded  with  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  on  September  20,  1913,  with  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  on  August  7, 
1913,  with  the  Government  of  Honduras  on 
November  3,  1913,  with  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  on  December  17,  1913,  and  virith 
the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  on  February 
13,  1914,  all  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
International  Commissions  of  Inquiry,  have 
for  that  purpose  named  as  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

The  Honorable  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America ; 

The  Honorable  Sumner  Welles,  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary; 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Guate- 
mala: 
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Sefior  Don  Francico  Sanchez  Latour,  En- 
voy Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  tlie  United  States  of  America ; 

The  President  of  tlie  Republic  of  El  Salva- 
dor: 

Sefior  Doctor  Don  Francisco  Martinez 
SuS-rez,  President  of  the  Supreme  Court; 

Sefior  Doctor  Don  J.  Gustavo,  Guerrero, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Italy  and  Spain; 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Hon- 
duras : 

Sefior  Doctor  Don  Alberto  Ucl§s,  Ex-Min- 
ister  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 

Sefior  Doctor  Don  Salvador  C6rdova,  Ex- 
Minister  Resident  in  El  Salvador; 

Sefior  Don  Ralil  Toledo  L6pez,  Charg§ 
d' Affaires  In  France; 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Nica- 
ragua : 

Sefior  General  Don  Emiliano  Chamorro, 
Ex-President  of  the  Republic  and  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Dnited  States  of  America ; 

Sefior  Don  Adolfo  Cardenas,  Minister  of 
Finance ; 

Sefior  Doctor  Don  Maximo  H.  Z^peda,  Ex- 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica: 

Sefior  Licenciado  Don  Alfredo  Gonzalez 
Flores,  Ex-President  of  the  Republic; 

Sefior  Licenciado  Don  J.  Rafael  Oreamuno, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  United  States  of  America, 

Who,  after  having  exhibited  to  one  another 
their  respective  full  powers,  which  were 
found  to  be  in  good  and  proper  form,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

Article  I 

When  two  or  more  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties shall  have  failed  to  adjust  satisfactorily 
through  diplomatic  channels  a  controversy 
originating  in  some  divergence  or  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  questions  of  fact,  rela- 
tive to  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  any  of  the  treaties  or  conventions  existing 
between  them  and  which  affect  neither  the 
sovereign  and  independent  existence  of  any 
of  the  signatory  republics,  nor  their  honor 
or  vital  interests,  the  parties  bind  themselves 
to  institute  a  commission  of  inquiry  with  the 
object  of  facilitating  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  by  means  of  an  Impartial  Inquiry 
.  into  the  facts. 


This  obligation  ceases  if  the  parties  in  dis- 
pute should  agree  by  common  accord  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  arbitration  or  to  the  de- 
cision of  another  tribunal. 

A  commission  of  inquiry  shall  not  be 
formed  except  at  the  request  of  one  of  the 
parties  directly  interested  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts  which  it  is  sought  to  eluci- 
date. 

Article  II 

Once  the  case  contemplated  in  the  preced- 
ing article  has  arisen,  the  parties  shall  by 
common  accord  draw  up  a  protocol  in  which 
shall  be  stated  the  question  or  questions  of 
fact  which  it  is  desired  to  elucidate. 

When,  in  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  inter- 
ested governments,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
reach  an  agreement  upon  the  terms  of  the 
protocol,  the  commission  will  proceed  with 
the  investigation,  taking  as  a  basis  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence  upon  the  matter,  which 
has  passed  between  the  parties. 

Article  III 

Within  the  period  of  thirty  days  -subse- 
quent to  the  date  on  which  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  of  the  present  treaty  has  been 
completed,  each  of  the  parties  which  have 
ratified  it  shall  proceed  to  nominate  five  of 
its  nationals,  to  form  a  permanent  list  of 
commissioners.  The  governments  shall  have 
the  right  to  change  their  respective  nomina- 
tions whenever  they  should  deem  it  advisable, 
notifying  the  other  contracting  parties. 

Article  IV 

When  the  formation  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry  may  be  in  order,  each  of  the  parties 
directly  interested  in  the  dispute  shall  be 
represented  on  the  commission  by  one  of  its 
nationals,  selected  from  the  permanent  list. 
The  commissioners  selected  by  the  parties 
shall,  by  common  accord,  choose  a  president, 
who  shall  be  one  of  the  persons  Included  In 
the  permanent  list  by  any  of  the  governments 
which  has  no  interest  in  the  dispute. 

In  default  of  said  common  agreement  the 
president  shall  be  designated  by  lot,  but  In 
this  case  each  of  the  parties  shall  have  the 
right  to  challenge  no  more  than  two  of  the 
persons  selected  In  the  drawing. 

Whenever  there  shall  be  more  than  two 
governments  directly  ixiterestBd  In  a  dispute, 
and  the  Interests  of  two  or  more  of  them  be 
identical,  the  government  or  governments 
whldh  may  be  parties  to  the  dispute  shall 
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have  the  right  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  commissioners  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  permanent  list  nominated  by  said 
government  or  governments,  as  far  as  it  may 
be  necessary,  so  that  both  sides  in  the  dis- 
pute may  always  have  equal  representation 
on  the  commission. 

In  case  of  a  tie  the  president  of  the  com- 
mission shall  have  two  votes. 

If  for  any  reason  any  one  of  the  members 
appointed  to  form  the  commission  should  fail 
to  appear,  the  procedure  for  his  replacement 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  followed  for  his 
appointment.  While  they  may  be  members 
of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  the  commis- 
sioners shall  enjoy  the  immunities  which  the 
laws  of  the  country,  where  the  commission 
meets,  may  confer  on  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress. 

The  diplomatic  representatives  of  any  of 
the  contracting  parties  accredited  to  any  of 
the  governments  which  may  have  an  interest 
in  the  questions  which  it  is  desired  to  eluci- 
date shall  not  be  members  of  a  commission. 

Article  V 

The  commission  shall  be  empowered  to  ex- 
amine all  the  facts,  antecedents,  and  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  question  or  questions 
which  may  be  the  object  of  the  investigation, 
and  when  it  renders  its  report  it  shall  eluci- 
date said  facts,  antecedents,  and  circum- 
stances, and  shall  have  the  right  to  recom- 
mend any  solutions  or  adjustments  which,  in 
its  opinion,  may  be  pertinent,  just,  and  ad- 
visable. 

Article  VI 

The  findings  of  the  commission  will  be  con- 
sidered as  reports  upon  the  disputes  which 
were  the  objects  of  the  investigation,  but  will 
not  have  the  value  or  force  of  judicial  de- 
cisions or  arbitral,  awards. 

Article  VII 

In  the  case  of  arbitration  or  complaint  be- 
fore the  tribunal  created  by  a  convention 
signed  by  the  five  republics  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, on  the  same  date  as  this  convention,  the 
reports  of  the  comimission  of  inquiry  may  be 
presented  as  evidence  by  any  of  the  litigant 
parties. 

Article  VIII 

The  commission  of  inquiry  shall  meet  on 
the  day  and  in  the  place  designated  in  the 
respective  protocol,  and  falling  this,  in  the 


place  to  be  determined  by  the  same  commis- 
sion, and  once  installed  it  shall  have  the 
right  to  go  to  any  localities  which  it  shall 
deem  proper  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 
The  contracting  parties  pledge  themselves  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission,  or 
of  its  agents,  all  the  means  and  facilities 
necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission. 

Article  IX 

The  signatory  governments  grant  to  all  the 
commissions  which  may  be  constituted  the 
power  to  summon  and  swear  in  witnesses 
and  to  receive  evidence  and  testimony. 

Article  X 

During  the  investigation  the  parties  shall 
be  heard  and  may  have  the  right  to  be  rep- 
resented by  one  or  more  agents  and  counsel. 

Article  XI 

All  members  of  the  commission  shall  take 
oath  before  the  highest  judicial  authority  of 
the  place  where  it  may  meet  duly  and  faith- 
fully to  discharge  their  duties. 

Article  XII 

The  inquiry  shall  be  conducted  so  that  both 
parties  must  be  heard.  Consequently  the 
commission  shall  notify  each  party  of  the 
statements  of  fact  submitted  by  the  other 
and  shall  fix  periods  of  time  in  which  to  re- 
ceive evidence. 

Once  the  parties  are  notified,  the  commis- 
sion shall  proceed  to  the  investigation,  even 
though  they  fail  to  appear. 

Article  XIII 

As  soon  as  the  commission  of  inquiry  is 
organized,  it  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  of 
the  parties  to  the  dispute,  have  the  right  to 
fix  the  status  in  which  the  parties  must  re- 
main, in  order  that  the  conditions  may  not 
be  aggravated  and  matters  may  remain  in 
the  same  state  pending  the  rendering  of  the 
report  by  the  commission. 

Article  XIV 

The  report  of  the  oommlssion  shall  be  pub- 
lished within  three  months,  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  its  inaxiguration,  unless  the 
parties  directly  Interested  decrease  or  in- 
crease the  time  by  mutual  consent. 

The  report  shall  be  signed  by  aU  th«  mem- 
bers of  the  commission.    Should  on«  or  more 
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of  them  refuse  to  sign  it,  note  shall  be  taken 
of  the  fact,  and  the  report  shall  always  be 
valid  provided  it  obtains  a  majority  vote. 

In  every  case  the  vote  of  the  minority,  if 
any,  shall  be  published  with  the  report  of 
the  commission. 

One  copy  of  the  report  of  the  commission 
and  of  the  vote  of  the  minority,  if  any,  shall 
bo  sent  to  each  of  the  ministers  of  foreign 
affairs  of  the  contraiting  parties. 

Article  XV 

Each  party  shall  bear  its  own  expenses 
and  a  proportionate  share  of  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  commission. 

The  president  of  the  commission  shall  re- 
ceive a  monthly  compensation  of  not  less 
than  500  dollars,  American  gold,  in  addition 
to  his  traveling  expenses. 

Article  XVI 

The  present  convention,  signed  in  one  origi- 
nal, shall  be  deposited  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  gov- 
ernment shall  furnish  to  each  of  the  other 
signatory  governments  an  authenticated  copy 
thereof.  It  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  there- 
of, and  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
powers  of  the  Republics  of  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica,  in  conformity  with  their  constitutions 
and  laws. 

The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  will  furnish  to  each  of  the 
other  governments  an  authenticated  copy  of 
the  proems  verbal  of  the  deposit  of  ratifica- 
tion. It  shall  take  effect  for  the  parties 
which  ratify  it  immediately  after  the  day 
on  which  at  least  three  of  the  contracting 
governments  deposit  their  ratifications  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  will  continue  in  force  for  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  years,  and  shall  remain  in  force 
thereafter  for  a  period  of  twelve  months 
from  the  date  on  which  any  one  of  the  con- 
tracting governments  shall  have  given  noti- 
fication to  the  others,  in  proper  form,  of  its 
desire  to  denounce  it. 

The  dentmciation  of  this  convention  by  one 
or  more  of  the  said  contracting  parties  shall 
leave  it  in  force  for  the  parties  which  have 
ratified  it  but  have  not  denounced  it,  pro- 
vided that  these  be  no  less  than  three  in 


number.  Should  any  Central  American 
States  bound  by  this  convention  form  a  single 
political  entity,  this  convention  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  force  as  between  the  new  entity 
and  the  contracting  republics  which  may 
have  remained  separate,  provided  that  these 
be  no  less  than  two  in  number.  Any  of  the 
signatory  republics  which  should  fail  to 
ratify  this  convention  shall  have  the  right  to 
adhere  to  it  while  it  is  in  force. 

In  witness  whereof  the  above-named  pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  conven- 
tion and  affixed  thereto  their  respective  seals. 
Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  seventh 
day  of  February,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-three. 

Charles  E.  Hughes.  [seal.] 

SuMNEE  Welles.  [seal.] 

Francisco  SAnchez  Latoxjr.     [seal.] 
F.  Martinez  SuArez.  [seal.] 

J.  Gustavo  Guerrero.  [seal.] 

Alberto  Ucles.  [seal.] 

Salvador  C6rdova.  [seal.] 

RAtJL  Toledo  L6pez.  [seat..] 

Emiliano  Chamorro.  [seal.] 

Adolfo  CArdenas.  [seal.] 

Maximo  H.  ZEa>EDA.  [seal.] 

Alfredo  GonzAlez.  [seal.] 

J.  Rafael  Oreamuno.  [seai*] 


TREATY  BETWEEN  SWITZER- 
LAND AND  ITALY 

For  the  Settlement  of  DifiEerences  by  the  Process 
of  Conciliation  and  of  Justice 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  and  His  Maj- 
esty the  King  of  Italy,  guided  by  the  wish  to 
strengthen  the  friendly  and  neighborly  ties 
existing  between  Switzerland  and  Italy,  im- 
pelled by  the  spirit  of  hearty  confidence 
which  characterizes  their  mutual  relations, 
have  agreed  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  any  differences  that 
might  arise  between  the  two  nations,  and 
for  this  purpose  have  appointed  as  their 
plenipotentiaries  the  Swiss  Federal  Council: 
Mr.  George  WagniSre,  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation  in  Italy;  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Italy:  Signor  Benito  Mussolini, 
president  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  after  having 
communicated  to  each  other  their  plenary 
powers  and  having  found  them  In  good  and 
proper  form,  have  agreed  as  follows: 
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Article  1 

The  contracting  parties  pledge  themselves, 
In  consideration  of  the  friendly  and  confiden- 
tial relations  existing  between  them,  to  sub- 
mit to  a  process  of  conciliation  all  differences 
of  whatever  nature  that  might  arise  between 
them  and  that  could  not  be  settled  In  the 
usual  diplomatic  procedure  within  a  reason- 
able time. 

Should  the  conciliatory  process  fail,  a  ju- 
dicial decision  will  be  sought  in  accordance 
with  Article  15  and  the  following  ones  of  the 
present  treaty. 

Excluded  are  those  differences  the  solution 
of  which  must  be  sought  according  to  the 
procedures  already  established  by  the  mutual 
agreements  of  the  two  contracting  parties. 

Article  2 

In  case  of  a  difference  coming,  under  the 
laws  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law, 
that  party  can  decline  to  submit  the  differ- 
ence in  question  to  a  conciliatory  process  or 
to  an  International  court  of  justice  until  the 
court  of  law  having  jurisdiction  has  rendered 
a  decision. 

In  this  case  the  request  for  a  conciliatory 
process  must  be  presented  within  a  year  of 
the  date  of  the  rendering  of  the  decision  by 
the  court  having  jurisdiction. 

Article  3 

The  contracting  parties  appoint  a  perma- 
nent Conciliatory  Commission  having  five 
members. 

Each  party  names,  in  independent  choice, 
one  member;  the  other  three  members  are 
chosen  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  These  three  members  must 
be  neither  Swiss  nor  Italian,  must  live  nei- 
ther in  Switzerland  nor  in  Italy,  and  must 
not  be  in  the  service  of  either  contracting 
party. 

From  among  the  members  thus  appointed 
the  president  of  the  commission  will  be 
named  by  mutual  agreement 

At  any  time  when  no  case  is  before  the 
commission  either  contracting  party  has  the 
right  to  withdraw  the  member  it  had  named 
and  to  appoint  his  successor,  as  well  as  to 
revoke  its  approval  of  any  of  the  three  mem- 
bers named  by  mutual  consent.  In  this  case 
steps  must  be  Immediately  taken  to  fill  the 
places  of  the  members  leaving. 


The  selection  of  the  new  members  will  take 
place  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  original  members. 

Article  4 

The  commission  shall  be  appointed  within 
six  months  of  the  ratification  of  the  present 
treaty. 

Should  the  members,  who  must  be  ap- 
pointed by  mutual  agreement,  not  be  selected 
within  the  six  months,  or  should  such  a 
member,  to  take  the  place  of  a  member  leav- 
ing, not  be  appointed  within  three  months, 
such  nominations  shall  be  made  as  prescribed 
in  Article  45  of  The  Hague  Agreement  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  dif- 
ferences, of  October  18,  1907. 

Article  5 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to 
facilitate  the  settlement  of  differences  by  im- 
partial and  conscientious  examination  of  the 
circumstances  and  by  making  proposals  for 
the  ending  of  the  difficulties. 

The  commission  will  act  on  receipt  of  a 
request  to  do  so,  addressed  by  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  president  of  the  com- 
mission. 

This  request  shall  be  simultaneously  noti- 
fied to  the  other  party. 

Article  6 

Unless  otherwise  agreed  upon,  the  commis- 
sion will  meet  in  a  locality  selected  by  its 
president. 

Article  7 

The  procedure  before  the  commission  is 
contradictory. 

The  commission  itself  determines  its  method 
of  procedure  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
laid  down  under  Title  III  of  The  Hague 
Agreement  for  the  Peaceful  Settlement  of 
International  Differences,  of  October  18, 1907, 
unless  the  commission  decides  unanimously 
upon  another  method  of  procediire. 

Article  8 

The  proceedings  before  the  commission  are 
secret  unless  it  decides  otherwise  in  agree- 
ment with  the  parties. 

Article  0 

The  contracting  parties  may  appoint  spe- 
cial representatives  before  the  commission  to 
serve  as  intermediaries  between  them  and 
the  commission. 
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Article  10 

Unless  otherwise  agreed  upon  in  the  pres- 
ent treaty,  the  commission  will  reach  its  con- 
clusions by  simple  majority  vote. 

Article  11 

The  contracting  parties  pledge  themselves 
to  promote  the  labors  of  the  commission  as 
much  as  possible,  and  particularly  to  set  in 
motion  all  the  means  which  their  laws  afford 
to  enable  the  commission  to  summon  wit- 
nesses and  experts  in  their  territories  as  well 
as  to  make  personal  inspections. 

Article  12 

The  commission  shall  present  its  findings 
within  six  months  after  having  been  re- 
quested to  act,  unless  the  contracting  parties 
mutually  agree  upon  a  prolongation  of  time. 

Each  party  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the 
findings. 

The  findings  of  the  commission  have,  nei- 
ther as  to  the  facts  nor  as  to  the  legal  con- 
siderations, the  significance  of  an  arbitral 
decision. 

Article  13 

The  Conciliatory  Ck)mmission  shall  fix  a 
time  limit  within  which  the  parties  must  ex- 
press themselves  as  to  its  findings. 

The  time  limit,  however,  may  not  exceed  a 
period  of  three  months. 

Article  14 

For  the  actual  duration  of  the  procedure 
before  it,  the  members  of  the  commission  will 
receive  a  remuneration  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  contracting  parties. 

Each  party  will  bear  its  own  costs  in  a 
case;  the  expense  of  the  commission  will  be 
shared  equally  by  the  contracting  parties. 

Article  15 

Should  one  of  the  contracting  parties  not 
agree  to  the  findings  of  the  Permanent  Con- 
ciliatory Commission,  or  should  that  party 
not  express  agreement  within  the  time  Umlt 
set  by  the  commission,  either  party  can  de- 
mand that  the  matter  shall  be  brought  before 
the  Permajient  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Should  that  court  decide  that  the  matter  is 
not  of  a  legal  nature,  the  parties  agree  that 
it  shall  b©  decided  eat  cequo  et  "bono. 


Article  16 

The  contracting  parties  make  rules  in  each 
individual  case,  clearly  stating  the  matter  in 
dispute,  the  points  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Permanent  International  Court,  and  all  the 
other  particular  details  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties. 

These  rules  will  be  drawn  upon  the  basis 
of  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  International  Court  has  the  power  to 
interpret  these  rules  in  every  respect. 

Should  the  rules  not  be  laid  down  within 
three  months  of  the  date  when  a  proposal  to 
commence  legal  proceedings  has  been  made 
by  one  of  the  parties,  each  party  can,  by 
means  of  a  simple  request,  call  upon  the  court 
to  intervene. 

Article  17 

Should  the  Permanent  International  Court 
decide  that  a  decision  rendered  by  a  court  of 
justice  or  any  other  authority  of  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  is  in  opposition  to  inter- 
national law,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part, 
and  should  the  constitution  of  this  party  pre- 
vent, either  wholly  or  in  part,  remedial  meas- 
ures by  administrative  action,  the  injured 
party  shall  receive  appropriate  compensation 
in  some  other  way. 

Article  18 

The  verdict  pronounced  by  the  Permanent 
International  Court  shall  be  faithfully  obeyed 
by  the  contracting  parties. 

In  case  of  any  difficulty  in  interpreting  the 
verdict,  the  Permanent  Court  will  explain. 
Either  party  to  a  case  can  call  upon  the  court 
for  such  an  interpretation  by  means  of  a 
simple  request. 

Article  19 

During  the  conciliatory  procedure  or  dur- 
ing the  trial  of  a  case  by  the  Permanent  In- 
ternational Court,  the  contracting  parties  will 
abstain  from  taking  any  measures  that  might 
tend  to  prevent  acceptance  of  the  findings  of 
the  Conciliatory  Commission  or  submission 
to  the  verdict  of  the  International  Court. 

Article  20 

Any  conflict  as  to  the  interpretation  or 
execution  of  the  present  treaty  shall,  unless 
otherwise  agreed  upon,  be  directiy  submitted, 
by  means  of  a  simple  request,  to  the  Perma- 
nent International  Court  of  Justice. 
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Article  21 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified. 

The  ratification  shall  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible  at  Rome. 

The  treaty  will  be  in  force  as  soon  as  it  is 
ratified.  It  is  for  the  duration  of  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  ratification.  Unless  notice 
to  end  the  treaty  is  given  not  less  than  six 
months  before  its  termination,  it  will  be  au- 
tomatically prolonged  for  five  more  years, 
and  thereafter  for  further  similar  periods  of 
five  years,  unless  notice  to  end  is  given. 

Should  a  conciliatory  procedxire  or  a  case 
before  the  International  Court  of  Justice  be 
carried  on  at  the  moment  of  the  expiration 
of  the  present  treaty,  such  procedure  or  case 
shall  continue  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  this  treaty  or  of  some  other  agreement 
that  the  contracting  parties  may  make,  in 
mutual  understanding,  to  take  the  place  of 
this  treaty. 

In  witness  whereof  the  plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  present  treaty. 

Done,  in  duplicate,  at  Rome,  on  September 
20,  1924. 

For  Switzerland: 

[L.  8.]  Wagni^re. 

For  Italy: 
[L.  8.]  Mussolini. 


News  in  Brief 


The  Mahabajah  of  Nepal,  an  independ- 
ent State  in  north  India,  has  issued  a  decree 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  his  country. 
There  are  51,419  slaves  in  Nepal.  The  Ma- 
harajah proposes  a  policy  of  comi)ensation 
to  slave-owners  and  temporary  apprentice- 
ship of  freemen  to  their  former  owners  as 
a  means  of  making  the  transition  period 
easy. 

The  fibst  international  aie-mail  sebv- 
icE  in  South  America  was  opened  in  January 
between  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

The  sum  of  fotjb  thousand  pounds  is  to 
be  divided  among  architects  submitting  the 
best  plans  for  an  assembly  haJl  for  the  League 


of  Nations.    The  competition  is  open  to  na- 
tionals of  States  members  of  the  League. 

M.  Keren SKT  published  in  a  Januaet  edi- 
tion of  the  Socialist  newspaper,  Le  Peuple, 
Brussels,  an  article  showing  that  famine  is 
again  appearing  in  Russia,  He  afiirms  that 
in  the  Province  of  Kieff  alone,  which  has 
been  reported  up  to  now  as  having  a  good 
harvest,  there  is  a  shortage  of  about  nine 
million  poods  of  wheat.  "It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,"  he  adds,  "that  in  the  provinces 
where  the  harvest  is  oflicially  recognized  as 
insufficient  the  peasants  are  pillaging  the 
trains  loaded  with  wheat  and  eating  a  mix- 
ture of  the  bark  of  trees  and  horse  refuse. 
The  new  famine,  unpitying  and  Inexorable, 
is  drawing  ever  nearer  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  Russia.  This  time  the  American 
Relief  Association  will  not  come.  The  Bol- 
shevist policy  has  closed  the  door  to  it.  They 
well  know  this  in  the  Russian  countryside." 

An  international  confebence  to  consider 
the  distribution  of  raw  materials  and  the 
conservation  of  national  resources  of  the 
world  was  proposed  by  William  Smith  Cul- 
bertson,  vice-chairman  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  in  a  speech  on  the  con- 
nection between  raw  materials,  markets,  and 
war. 

Expansion  of  the  commercial  and  financial 
activities  of  the  United  States  overseas  Is 
likely  to  plunge  the  United  States  into  some 
of  the  difficulties  which  European  nations 
have  faced,  he  said,  and  now  is  the  opportune 
time  to  revive  the  proposal  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  for  a  world  conservation  congress, 
for  which  America  sent  out  invitations  in 
1909,  but  which  never  was  held. 

The  National  Kindekgabten  Association, 
8  West  40th  Street,  New  Tork,  issues  weekly 
articles  of  about  five  hundred  words  each  on 
home  education,  prepared  by  experts  for  the 
guidance  of  parents.  In  the  interest  of  inter- 
national good  will,  it  offers  to  send  these 
articles  free  of  cost  to  any  paper  or  maga- 
zine in  any  part  of  the  world  that  desires  to 
print  them  for  the  benefit  of  Its  readers. 
The  articles  are  now  being  printed  In  forty- 
three  ocmntries. 

The  Reparations  Commission  heaed  on 
January  20  its  first  report  from  the  agent 
general  tor  reparatiodis  payments  from  G«r- 
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many.  Though  a  confidential  report,  its 
tenor  showed  that  the  Dawes  scheme  is,  so 
far,  working  smoothly,  and  that  the  German 
Government  has  fulfilled  its  part  of  the 
agreement  punctually  and  to  the  letter. 

Costa  Rica  resigned  fbom  the  League  of 
Nations  on  January  22,  at  the  same  time 
paying  her  back  dues.  As  the  covenant  re- 
quire two  years'  notice  of  withdrawal,  the 
resignation  will  not  go  into  effect  until  Jan- 
uary, 1927. 

The  American  Government  made  its  first 
financial  contribution  toward  the  expenses  of 
the  League  of  Nations  when  Representative 
Stephen  G.  Porter,  on  February  4,  sent  in  a 
check  for  $1,954  as  the  pro  rata  share  of  the 
United  States  of  the  expenses  of  the  opium 
conference  during  the  period  of  1924.  The 
United  States  contributed  on  the  same  basis 
as  Great  Britain,  which  pays  the  highest 
subscription  to  the  upkeep  of  the  League. 

The  capital  of  Norway,  known  for  three 
hundred  years  as  Christiania,  reverted  to  its 
ancient  name  of  Oslo  on  January  1.  The 
name  of  this  interesting  city  was  changed  to 
Christiania  after  Christian  IV  of  Denmark, 
Norway  having  united  with  Denmark  at  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  object 
of  the  change  is  reported  to  be  a  general 
desire  for  a  return  to  a  purely  national  title 
for  the  national  capital  of  a  deeply  patriotic 
people. 

Papers  on  Pan-Americanism,  both  from 
the  cultural  and  the  commercial  viewpoint, 
written  by  students  of  Latin- American  uni- 
versities, will  be  given  substantial  prizes 
during  the  coming  year.  These  prizes  are 
offered  by  a  group  of  forty  prominent  North 
American  men  and  women.  The  news  was 
cabled  by  the  chairman  of  the  international 
Pan-American  committee  to  the  president  of 
the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  while 
in  session  In  Lima,  Peru. 

"Peace  Conferences  at  Home  and  Abroad" 
is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mrs. 
Septimus  Harwood,  assistant  president  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Peace  Society,  Australia. 
It  enumerates  the  recent  peace  meetings  and 
the  peace  societies  of  the  world,  adding  many 
miscellaneous  bits  of  news  regarding  the 
peace  movement. 


The  first  International  Congress  on 
Child  Welfare  will  be  held  at  Geneva, 
August  24-28,  1925,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Swiss  Federal  Government.  The  pro- 
gram is  not  yet  definitely  settled,  but  it  has 
already  been  decided  that  medical,  hygienic, 
sociological,  legislative,  educational,  and 
propaganda  questions  will  be  dealt  with. 

The  University  of  Berlin  during  the 
winter  will  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  "The 
United  States  and  Canada:  Their  Position 
in  World  Economy  and  World  Politics." 

The  Government  of  Panama  is  planning 
to  observe  next  year  the  centenary  of  the 
first  Pan-American  Congress,  convoked  in 
Panama  by  Bolivar  in  1826.  Legislation  has 
been  passed  appropriating  $150,000  for  the 
purpose  and  directing  the  President  to  invite 
all  the  nations  participating  in  the  first 
congress,  among  them  the  United  States. 

A  GREAT  TROPICAL  AIR  LINE,  OVCr  1,100  mlles 

in  length,  connecting  Kushasha,  the  capital 
of  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  Katanga,  in  the 
interior,  which  is  to  be  operated  by  huge 
air  liners  of  British  design,  driven  by  British 
Rolls-Royce  engines,  is  now  ready  for  open- 
ing. No  fewer  than  25  aerodromes  and  land- 
ing grounds  have  been  built  in  the  swamps 
and  jungles,  providing  a  continuous  chain 
of  alighting  grounds  evenly  spaced  over  the 
whole  route.  The  main  traffic  on  the  air 
route  will  consist  of  diamonds,  gold,  and 
ivory,  which  will  be  taken  from  the  interior 
to  the  capital  in  a  single  day,  instead  of  over 
a  week,  as  by  the  present  transport  methods. 

In  most  respects  the  German  railway 
SYSTEM  is  back  to  prewar  standards,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  made  January  3  by 
Rudolph  Oeser,  Director-General  of  the 
system.  This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that 
300,000  railway  employees  were  dismissed 
when  the  stabilization  process  began.  The 
railways,  he  pointed  out,  contribute  600,000,- 
000  marks  annually  to  reparations,  besides 
290,000,000  marks  to  the  Federal  Treasury, 
which  sum  also  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
reparations.  Herr  Oeser  asserted  that  the 
German  railways  were  the  largest  single 
undertaking  in  the  world,  employing  nearly 
800,000  men  and  administering  33,000  miles 
of  roads.  They  have  now  been  taken  out  of 
politics  and  are  run  on  business  principles, 
as  an  undertaking  belonging  to  the  nation, 
but  operated  as  a  private  cori)oration  under 
tJie  Dawee  plan. 
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Manufactubebs  of  silk  fabbics  in  the 
United  States  have  lately  given  about  $50,000 
to  establish  a  school  of  seri-culture  at  Canton 
Christian  College,  China.  This  is  an  Ameri- 
can-Chinese non-sectarian  institution  of  pri- 
mary and  higher  education  which  has  been 
in  existence  thirty  years.  It  is  supported  co- 
operatively by  Americans,  Chinese,  and  the 
Chinese  Government.  The  region  about  Can- 
ton, in  Southern  China,  is  ideally  located  for 
the  raising  of  silk  worms,  but,  owing  to 
diseases  of  the  worms,  and  also  of  the  mul- 
berry leaves  upon  which  they  feed,  as  well  as 
to  antiquated  methods  of  manufacture  and 
marketing,  the  industry  had  reached  a  low 
level  of  production.  It  is  hoped  that  scientific 
methods  may  not  only  greatly  increase  silk 
production  in  its  original  home,  but  that  by 
this  means  many  of  China's  struggling  people 
can  find  profitable  livelihood. 

A  Gebman  pedagogic  mission  was  received 
in  Bogota  last  September,  with  the  view  of 
introducing  into  Colombia  the  latest  methods 
of  teaching  employed  in  the  public  schools 
of  Germany.  The  three  members  of  this 
mission  are  working  with  a  committee  of 
four  appointed  by  the  Colombian  President 
for  this  purpose. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Those  Eubopeans.  By  Sisley  Huddleston. 
Pp.  297.  G.  P.  Putnam  Sons,  New  York, 
1924. 

Enchanted  Aisles.  By  Alexander  Woolcott. 
Pp.  260.  G.  P.  Putnam  Sons,  New  York, 
1924. 

The  production  of  sharply  drawn  portraits 
of  prominent  persons  is  quite  a  prevalent 
custom  of  late.  The  two  books  here  consid- 
ered are  examples  of  widely  different  meth- 
ods, both  excellent  of  their  kind. 

In  the  first  book  Mr.  Huddleston's  use  of 
the  word  "those"  implies  a  certain  remote- 
ness from  Europe  in  the  attitude  of  the 
reader.  This  may  be  justified  by  fact,  but 
the  author  proceeds  to  make  the  persons 
sketched  more  familiar.  He  has  been  for 
some  years  a  newspaper  correspondent,  has 
a  remarkably  keen  sense  of  political  currents 


and  under-currents ;  he  understands  the  tac- 
tics of  the  lobby.  Combined  with  this,  his 
experience  in  post-war  Europe  qualifies  him 
to  give  excellent  pictures  of  political  leaders. 

His  chapters  on  Clemenceau,  Masaryk, 
Mussolini,  and  others  are,  therefore,  graphic 
and  sometimes  powerful.  When  it  comes  to 
subjects  like  Anatole  France,  however,  the 
jumpiuess  of  the  journalistic  style  becomes 
irritating.  There  is  here  a  call  for  analysis 
and  appreciation  of  a  deeper,  more  subtle 
character  than  that  required  to  interpret 
men  of  action.  The  literary  sketches  are, 
therefore,  unsatisfying. 

Quite  opposite  In  manner  and  content  are 
the  expressive  portraits  by  Alexander  Wool- 
cott. Where  Huddleston  is  strictly  Informa- 
tional, Woolcott  is  individual  and  literary. 
His  special  interest  is  dramatic  criticism, 
but  one  feels  that,  whatever  his  subject,  and 
though  he  wrote  but  a  page  or  two  upon  it, 
he  would  always  portray  the  unique  thing 
in  it,  the  flavor  of  a  personality,  the  fra- 
grance of  a  genius.  Though  the  salient  fea- 
ture of  each  person  be  subtly  evanescent,  Mr. 
Woolcott  would,  without  effort,  find  the  one 
phrase  in  which  to  capture  and  convey  It. 
Never,  for  him,  is  the  "whole  world  painted 
gray  on  gray."  In  the  chapters  on  Bern- 
hardt, de  Pachmann,  Mr.  Tarkington,  or  the 
Paris  taxi  driver,  charm,  amusement,  hom- 
age, all  play  vital  parts.  Mr.  Woolcott 
writes  with  the  appreciation  of  an  artist,  the 
imagination  of  an  understanding  mind.  The 
result  is  literature. 

The  Little  Fbench  Gibl.  By  Anne  Douglat 
Sedgwick,.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston, 
1924.     Pp.     508.     Price,  $2.00. 

The  reality  and  fascination  to  be  found  In 
this  quiet  book  seem  to  be  due  to  two  factors : 
First,  the  theme,  which  is  an  international 
love  story.  It  Is  a  subject  frequently  han- 
dled, especially  of  late;  but  seldom  Indeed  is 
it  done  with  such  thorough  understanding, 
combined  with  so  much  skill  In  interpreta- 
tion. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  book's  appeal — its  beauty 
merely  as  a  work  of  art.  The  reticence  and 
simplicity  of  the  tale,  as  we  read,  prevents, 
at  first,  any  thought  as  to  the  telling  of  It 
Continual  delight  is  the  best  attestation, 
however,  of  perfection  of  craftsmanship.  In 
this  case  such  a  pleasure  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  further  study. 
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Though  quiet  In  tone,  the  book  is  far  from 
colorless.  The  shadows  are  those  vibrant 
shades  cast  by  golden  sunshine.  But  the  ad- 
venture, with  its  purple  dawn,  its  white  noon 
and  silver  evening,  are  not  in  the  outer  ac- 
tion. It  is  in  the  inner  life  of  her  characters 
that  Miss  Sedgwick  has  made  masterly  use 
of  plot  development,  suspense,  and  crisis. 

Allegory  is  never  insisted  upon,  yet  not  for 
a  moment  has  she  lost  her  main  pattern  in 
weaving  the  fabric.  International  differ- 
ences and  likenesses  form  its  outline,  with 
their  high  lights  and  shadows. 

Alix  may  be  assumed  to  represent  some  of 
the  finer  traits  in  French  culture,  and  Giles, 
the  upright,  the  straightforward,  may  stand 
for  some  of  the  best  in  British'  mentality. 
On  many  occasions  the  contrast  between  the 
thought  of  the  two  countries  is  sharply  em- 
phasized. 

"Maman,"  whose  indiscretions  have  made 
it  advisable  for  her  to  send  her  daughter  to 
England,  is  in  one  instance  talking  to  Giles 
about  Alix's  future.  "If  Alix  came  back  to 
us,"  said  Giles,  "marriage  would  be  only  by 
chance,  for  her  as  for  my  sisters." 

"Dieu !  You  are  a  strange  people !"  said 
Madam  Vervier,  "to  leave  to  chance  what  is 
of  the  most  vital  importance  in  a  woman's 
life.  .  .  .  Life  must  be  less  difficult  a 
thing  with  you,  since  it  is  possible  to  face  it 
so  lightly." 

Again,  it  was  French  Alix,  and  not  her 
Anglo-Saxon  friends,  who  felt  the  attraction 
of  cosmopolitanism  in  Lady  Mary  Hamble. 
Alix  felt  at  once  that  "she  was  one  of  those 
people  who  could  see  and  blow  and  catch  the 
soap  bubbles,  the  beautiful,  impalpable  things 
of  human  intercourse." 

In  character  development  there  is  nothing 
redundant,  nothing  needful  omitted.  The 
characters  are  individual,  distinct,  and  cred- 
ible. Even  the  negative  person  in  several 
character  combinations,  the  English  "Top- 
pie,"  is  saved  from  priggishness  and  made 
vivid  by  her  own  genuine  emotion,  no  less 
than  by  the  real  emotions  she  kindles  in 
others. 

A  unique  element  of  the  book  Is  the 
strangely  strong  impression  made  by  the 
young  English  officer,  Captain  Owen,  who 
has  died  before  the  opening  of  the  story. 
His  complicity  in  the  chief  character  tangles 
gives  to  his  personality  an  astonishingly  live 
effect. 

The  book  will  inevitably  contribute  to  a 


better  understanding  of  French  and  English 
nature  and  thought,  not  by  ignoring  unlike- 
nesses,  but,  as  with  the  French  heroine  and 
the  British  hero,  by  emphasizing  likeness. 
They  could  unite  on  love,  loyalty,  reverence, 
generosity,  and  to  these  each  might  add  those 
other  good  things  peculiar  to  the  two  civlliaa- 
tions. 

Memoibs  of  the  Hakvabd  Dead  in  the  Wab 
AGAINST  Germany.  Volume  V.  By  A.  M. 
De  Wolfe  Howe  and  others.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1924. 

This  is  the  last  in  the  set  of  books  begun 
in  1920,  giving  brief  biographies  of  Harvard's 
373  men  who  died  in  or  because  of  the  war. 
The  pathos  of  the  very  title  brings  home 
again  the  old  ache  at  thought  of  the  many 
young  lives  of  promise  lost  to  their  genera- 
tion— unnecessarily  lost,  if  all  the  world 
were  wise  enough  to  see  it. 

Yet  the  spirit  which  animated  these  boys 
who  died  was  shared  also  by  those  who  have 
returned.  And  the  men  of  Harvard  who  re- 
turned outnumber  the  dead  30  to  one.  So, 
though  war  may  never  be  ended  by  war,  yet 
it  may  be  ended  by  the  patient,  steady,  con- 
structive efforts  of  the  many  who  learned  to 
hate  it  during  those  war  years. 

The  volumes  containing  these  simple  nar- 
ratives are  artistically  produced,  in  dark-red 
covers,  with  smooth-calendared  paper  suit- 
able to  carry  the  portraits  heading  the  arti- 
cles. The  biographical  sketches  contain 
many  quotations  from  letters,  thus  adding 
vivacity  to  the  portraits.  Of  so  many  Is  it 
true,  as  a  college  chum  wrote  of  Roger  Goss, 
"The  only  thing  to  regret  in  his  record  is 
its  brevity." 

The  Spirit  of  the  Revolution.  By  John 
C.  Fitzpatrick,  A.  M.  Pp.  300.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1924.     Price,  $4.00. 

The  documents  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick, assistant  chief  of  the  Manuscript 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  have 
yielded  up  to  him  many  interesting  and  little- 
known  facts  touching  our  early  history. 

He  has  written  a  series  of  informing  pa- 
pers suggested  by  these  findings,  and  the  pa- 
pers, originally  separately  published,  have 
been  gathered  together  in  a  well-printed  and 
illustrated  volume.  We  may  well  be  grate- 
ful that  the  human  Interest  in  these  docu- 
ments has  been  discovered  by  so  pleasing  a 
writer. 
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Bread  for  the  Continental  army  furnishes 
the  topic  of  one  chapter.  The  story  is  en- 
livened with  some  thrilling  personal  touches. 
For  instance,  how  the  heart  warms  when  one 
reads  the  reply  of  Christopher  Ludwick, 
superintendent  of  bakers  for  the  army. 
When  it  was  suggested,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, in  a  committee  of  Congress,  that  Lud- 
wick be  granted,  in  addition  to  his  pay,  the 
perquisite  of  furnishing  only  eighty  pounds 
of  bread  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  flour, 
the  old  man  replied  with  scorn,  "Is  it  that 
I  should  grow  rich  by  such  ways?  I  will 
bake  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds  of 
bread  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  flour,  and 
it  will  be  good  bread  and  all  the  flour  will 
be  used,  and  if  there  is  any  flour  left  over, 
it  will  also  be  made  into  bread." 

The  bauds  in  the  Continental  army,  the 
uniforms,  the  "invalid  regiment,"  the  expense 
account  of  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  the 
Liberty  Loan  of  1781,  are  all  topics  of  inter- 
esting chapters. 

In  all  the  narratives  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  character  of  George  Washing- 
ton shines  out  with  undimmed  nobility.  The 
devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  the  aides  who 
lived  on  daily  intimate  terms  with  him  give 
the  best  evidence  on  this  score. 

The  last  chapter,  "The  Words  of  Washing- 
ton," is  largely  quotations,  not  all  very  well 
known,  of  the  thoughts  of  Washington  on 
matters  which  seem  to  Mr.  Fltzpatrlck  simi- 
lar to  many  affairs  today.  It  Is  full  of  im- 
plicit comparisons  with  utterances  of  these 
days  and  is,  in  any  case,  well  worth  careful 
reading. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow.  By 
James  M.  Beck,  LL.  D.  Pp.  362.  Doran, 
New  York,  1925.     Price,  $2.50. 

From  many  points  of  view,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  many  recent  books  on  the  Constitu- 
tion is  this  by  the  Solicitor-General  of  the 
United  States.  The  author  is  a  thorough 
sHdent  of  constitutional  history;  more  than 
this,  he  has  an  alert  appreciation  of  the  vari- 
ous tendencies  in  American  life  of  the  pres- 
ent. He  is  somewhat  troubled  by  the  spirit 
of  revolt,  so  rife  today;  by  the  dearth  of 
great  leaders ;  but  most  of  all  by  the  prevail- 
ing ignorance  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
part  it  plays  in  our  present  as  well  as  our 
past. 


He  is  not  one  of  the  proponents  of  a 
stronger  central  government.  The  amount 
of  centralization  which  we  do  have,  he  says, 
was  wrung  from  the  framers  by  hard  neces- 
sity. 

It  is  probably  true  that  most  of  us  ap- 
proach more  easily  any  study  of  a  philosoph- 
ical theory  through  an  Interest  in  the  per- 
sons who  developed  it.  Dr.  Beck  has  util- 
ized this  altogether  human  foible,  and,  after 
a  strong  and  informing  chapter  on  the  dis- 
organization of  the  Colonies  after  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  he  sketches  most  graphic- 
ally the  chief  men  who  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1787  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
government. 

First,  there  was  Washington,  traveling 
over  rough  roads  on  horseback,  with  his 
rheumatic  arm  in  a  sling,  despondent  over 
his  personal  affairs,  fearful  for  the  future 
of  his  country,  nevertheless  straining  every 
nerve  to  reach  Philadelphia  punctually,  only 
to  find  that  others  living  nearer  had  not 
arrived. 

There  was  Franklin,  81  years  of  age,  who 
gave  a  dinner  to  the  delegates  before  the  con- 
vention began;  Franklin,  in  his  home  that 
contained  his  library,  with  its  automatic 
arm  and  hand  for  taking  down  books  from 
high  shelves;  his  armchair  with  its  foot- 
power  fan;  his  famous  laboratory;  Franklin, 
with  his  age,  experience,  and  perennial  wis- 
dom. 

It  was  a  convention,  however,  largely  com- 
posed of  young  men.  The  average  age  was 
only  a  bit  over  forty.  "Above  all,  they  were 
a  group  of  gentlemen  of  substance  and  honor, 
who  could  debate  for  four  months,  during 
the  depressing  weather  of  a  hot  summer, 
without  losing  their  tempers  except  momen- 
tarily. .  .  .  All  apparently  were  inspired 
by  a  fine  spirit  of  self-effacement.  Selfish 
ambition  was  conspicuously  absent.  They 
differed,  at  times  heatedly,  but  always  as 
gentlemen  of  candor  and  honor." 

The  crucial  places  in  the  discussions  of 
the  convention  are  traced;  at  many  points 
the  narrative  is  enriched  with  excerpts  from 
letters,  diaries,  and  from  the  Madison  notes. 
"Mr.  Madison,"  says  Dr.  Beck,  "was  the 
Edmund  Burke  of  America,  and  it  is  strange 
that  this  country  has  never  fittingly  honored 
him  as  England  has  honored  Edmund  Burke." 

Hamilton,  who  appears  in  the  convention 
as  hot-headed,  conceited  and  apparently  in 
error,  is  given  his  Just  due  in  a  later  ap- 
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praisal.  "His  contributions  to  the  Federal- 
ist," says  Mr.  Beck,  "form  one  of  the  most 
acute  studies  of  the  science  of  government  in 
the  literature  of  any  country." 

Interesting  as  is  the  narrative,  the  chap- 
ters which  follow  are  particularly  notable.  In 
them  the  author  ably  deals  with  the  political 
theory  under  the  Constitution,  showing  the 
pivotal  nature  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
he  calls  a  "continuous  constitutional  conven- 
tion," and  makes  a  refreshingly  clear  analy- 
sis of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  as  dominated  by  the  Constitution. 

There  is  a  bright  freshness  nmning  all 
through  the  book  which  redeems  the  subject 
from  any  taint  of  dryness.  It  is  instead  a 
charming  book  on  a  vital  subject  by  a  learned 
author,  who,  it  is  said,  "has  never  learned 
how  to  be  dull." 


allels  and  contrasts  among  the  several  coun- 
tries. He  calls  attention,  for  example,  to 
the  policy  of  Poland,  which  made  a  general 
its  first  chief  of  state,  in  contrast  to  that  of 
Czechoslovakia,  which  chose  a  philosopher 
for  the  same  task. 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  comprising 
more  than  a  third  of  the  volume,  is  made  up 
of  valuable  documents  from  the  five  coun- 
tries for  the  period  considered.  There  are 
manifestoes,  speeches,  decrees,  declarations, 
and  constitutions.  There  is  the  act  of  abdi- 
cation of  the  German  Emperor;  there  Is  the 
Anti-Hapsburg  law  of  Austria,  and  there  are 
many  official  programs  of  policy.  Altogether, 
part  2  is  a  collection  of  sources  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  duplicated  in  one  volume. 

An  unusually  full  index  adds  the  last  word 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  work. 


New  Governments  of  Central  Exieope.  By 
Malbone  W.  Oraham,  Pp.  683.  Henry 
Holt  Co.,  1924. 

In  this  admirable  work  Mr.  Graham,  as- 
sistant professor  of  government  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  was  helped  by  Robert  C. 
Buckley,  of  the  Hoover  War  Library,  in 
Stanford  University.  The  resulting  book  is 
not  only  accurate,  but  It  Is  a  much-needed 
tool  in  the  study  of  comparative  government 
in  that  part  of  the  world  of  which  it  treats. 

Mr.  Graham's  method  is  objective  and  de- 
tached. He  deals  with  pre-war  history  only 
enough  to  make  intelligible  the  forces  re- 
cently at  work  in  the  succession  States  of 
Germany  and  Austro-Hungary.  The  Baltic 
States,  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Cau- 
casus are  another  story.  Let  us  hope  that 
this,  too,  will  soon  be  written.  Modem 
Turkey  is  another  distinct  theme,  one  which 
has  just  been  treated  in  a  similarly  objective 
manner  by  Eliot  Grinnell  Mears. 

In  the  volume  before  us  the  apparent  con- 
fusion of  the  past  five  years  is  astonishingly 
well  organized  and  analyzed.  Germany,  the 
republic,  is  clearly  spread  before  us — Ger- 
many, with  its  numerous  parties  and  factions. 
The  Austrian  revolution  and  reconstruction; 
Hungary  under  Karolyi,  under  the  Soviet, 
and  under  its  more  recent  restoration  and  re- 
action; Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia,  with 
all  their  main  currents  of  political  thought, 
are  carefully  analyzed.  There  are  clear 
summaries  and  numerous  charts  to  make  the 
whole  matter  graphic. 

The  author  is  continually  conscious  of  par- 


I'risonebs  of  Wab.  By  Major  Herbert  C. 
Fooka.  Pp.  456.  J.  W.  Stowell  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Fredericksburg,  1924.     Price,  $6.00. 

Without  any  particular  claim  to  literary 
qualities,  this  work  on  the  history  and  law 
relating  to  prisoners  of  war  is  a  careful  and 
authoritative  textbook.  Topics  are  suitably 
arranged,  with  a  brief  at  the  head  of  each 
chapter. 

The  special  concern  of  Major  Fooks  is  the 
treatment  of  war  prisoners.  His  legal  train- 
ing, his  experience  in  the  army,  together  with 
his  historical  studies  in  this  field,  enable  him 
to  consider  the  subject  from  many  angles. 
The  book  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  any  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  war. 

A  History  of  Currency  in  the  United 
States.  By  A.  Barton  Hepburn.  Pp.  573. 
Macmillan,  1924.      Price,  $3.00. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Hepburn  was 
at  work  on  the  revision  of  this  book.  It  was 
nearly  completed  and  brought  up  to  date, 
however,  although  the  critical  revision  and 
the  preparation  of  new  statistical  tables  had 
to  be  done  by  others. 

As  it  stands,  it  is  a  well-organized  and 
complete  book  of  reference  on  its  topic  Its 
statements  are  well  buttressed  with  tables, 
quotations,    and   bibliographies. 

Mr.  Hepburn's  long  connection  with  bank- 
ing institutions,  his  special  study  of  financial 
legislation,  and  his  membership  in  the  advis- 
ory board  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  dur- 
ing the  war  give  authority  to  his  utterances. 
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Suggestions  for  a  Governed  World 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  May  27,  1921) 


THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  its  founders— pre- 
cepts which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  past  hundred  years — 
recurs,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord 
abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its  own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their 
feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and  a  war- 
torn  world : 

ITiat  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment 
of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective  if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct 
governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  ai-e 
equally  applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations" ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  international  law,  relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happi- 
ness and  safety" ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon 
which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must  be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as 
"justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its 
greatest  of  wars ;  conscious  that  permanent  relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of 
morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct 
of  nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States, 
as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member  thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American 
Peace  Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  y^ar  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  to  suggest, 
as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international 
agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations, 
to  meet  at  stated  intervals,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  first  two  conferences  of  The 
Hague;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  confer- 
ences ;  to  invite  accredited  institutions  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  international  law,  to 
prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to 
the  conferences ;  in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and 
clarify,  extend  and  advance,  the  rules  of 
international  law,  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  permanent  establishment  and 
the  successful  administration  of  justice 
between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
a  conference  for  the  advancement  of  in- 
ternational law ;  to  provide  for  its  organi- 
zation outside  of  the  domination  of  any 
one  nation  or  any  limited  group  of  nations ; 
to  which  conference  every  nation  recog- 
nizing, accepting,  and  applying  interna- 
tional law  in  its  relations  with  other 
nations  shall  be  invited  and  in  which  all 
shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of 
equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative 
Council  to  be  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  accredited  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  in  which  the  conference 


for  the  advancement  of  international  law 
convenes;  which  representatives  shall,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common 
interests  of  the  nations  during  the  inter- 
val between  successive  conferences ;  and  to 
provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative 
Council  shall,  according  to  diplomatic 
usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  country  in  which  the  conference 
convenes ; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrative  Council  from  among 
its  members,  which  shall  meet  at  short, 
regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  be  elected  by  its  members; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the 
result  of  its  labors  to  the  Administrative 
Council ; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative 
Council,  having  considered  the  report  of 
the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their 
respective  governments,  together  with 
their  collective  or  individual  opinions,  and 
that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  from  the  gov- 
ernments which  they  represent. 


IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative 
Council  to  appoint,  outside  its  own  mem- 
bers, an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the 
conference  for  the  advancement  of  inter- 
national law,  or  the  nations  shall  from 
time  to  time  prescribe;  and  to  provide 
that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Administrative  Council ; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  report  to  the  Administrative 
Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To  empower  the  Administrative 
Council  to  appoint  other  committees  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties  as  the  na- 
tions in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall 
find  it  desirable  to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  as- 
sist the  Administrative  Council,  the  advis- 
ory committee,  or  other  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  in  the  performance 
of  their  respective  duties  whenever  the 
appointment  of  such  technical  advisers 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  request  for  the 
appointment  of  such  experts  may  be  made 
by  the  conference  for  the  advancement  of 
international  law  or  by  the  Administra- 
tive Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation 
and  friendly  composition  wherever  feasi- 
ble and  practicable,  in  their  own  disputes, 
and  to  urge  their  employment  whenever 
feasible  and  practicable,  in  disputes  be- 
tween other  nations. 

VIII.  To  organize  a  Commission  of  In- 
quiry of  limited  membership,  which  may 
be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dispute,  to 
which  commission  they  may  refer,  for 
investigation  and  report,  their  differences 
of  an  international  character,  unless  they 
are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful 
settlement;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain 
from  any  act  of  force  against  one  another 
pending  the  investigation  of  the  commis- 
sion and  the  receipt  of  its  report;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report 
as  their  respective  interests  may  seem  to 
thein  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry shall  submit  its  report  to  the  na- 
tions in  controversy  for  their  action,  and 
to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  in- 
formation. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation 
of  limited  membership,  with  power  on 
behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to  add  to 
its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report 
upon  such  questions  of  a  non-justiciable 
character,  the  settlement  whereof  is  not 
otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council 


of  Conciliation,  either  by  the  powers  in 
dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council ; 
and  to  provide  that. 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  trans- 
mit its  proposals  to  the  nations  in  dispute, 
for  such  action  as  they  may  deem  advisa- 
ble, and  to  the  Council  of  Administration 
for  its  information. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  Inter- 
national character  not  otherwise  provided 
for  and,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  to  submit  them  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  adjusted  upon 
a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature  may  likewise  be  referred  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  when  the 
parties  In  controversy  prefer  to  have  their 
differences  settled  by  judges  of  their  own 
choice,  appointed  for  the  occasion. 

XI.  To  set  up  an  International  court  of 
justice  with  obligatory  jurisdiction,  to 
which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplomacy  to 
adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature,  all  States  shall  have  direct  ac- 
cess— a  court  whose  decisions  shall  bind 
the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all 
parties  to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the 
States  in  controversy  may  submit,  by 
special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the 
scope  of  obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the 
obligatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  by  framing 
rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law,  to  be 
applied  by  the  court  for  the  decision  of 
questions  which  fall  either  beyond  its 
present  obligatory  jurisdiction  or  which 
nations  have  not  hitherto  submitted  to 
judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international 
law  as  a  rule  of  law  for  the  decision  of 
all  questions  involving  its  principles,  and 
outwardly  to  apply  international  law  to 
all  questions  arising  between  and  among 
all  nations,  so  far  as  they  involve  the 
Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  sub- 
jects adequate  instructions  in  their  inter- 
national obligations  and  duties,  as  well 
as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives : 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render 
such  instruction  effective;  and  thus 

To  create  that  "International  mind"  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  which  shall 
persuade  in  the  future,  where  force  has 
failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observ- 
ance of  those  standards  of  honor,  moral- 
ity, and  justice  which  obtain  between  and 
among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and 
through  which  alone,  peace  between  na- 
tions may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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"A   DEFINITE  STEP   IN   THE 
PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION" 

*<TT  IS  a  subject  of  transcendent  im- 
A  portance,  as  it  relates  to  the  estab- 
lishment among  the  nations  of  the  reign 
of  law  and  the  endeavor  of  the  American 
republics  to  hasten  the  fulfillment  of  this 
purpose  by  a  more  definite  formulation  of 
the  rules  of  international  law."  These 
words  are  taken  from  the  address  of 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  at  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  Iield  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  March  2,  1925.  They  are 
arresting  words. 

Every  person  interested  to  promote  the 
cause  of  international  peace  will  wish  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  words  were  uttered. 
When  the  American  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law  was  asked  by  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  sub- 
mit proposals  looking  toward  the  codifica- 
tion of  international  law  for  the  American 
republics,  the  Institute  not  only  accepted 
the  invitation ;  it  went  about  the  business. 
At  its  meeting  in  Peru  during  the  last 
days  of  December,  1924,  it  drew  up  thirty- 
one  conventions,  adopted  them,  and  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  Governing  Board  of 
tlie  Pan  American  Union. 

While  these  conventions  have  not  been 
made  public,  Mr.  Hughes'  speech  clearly 
shows  that  they  relate  not  to  the  laws  of 
war,  but  to  the  laws  of  peace,  those  prin- 
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ciples  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law 
which  govern  these  twenty-one  American 
republics  in  their  mutual  and  pacific  in- 
tercourse.     \    -■  ^ 

Thus  the  t^ptiWies  of  AmeTiea  are  in 
possession  of  a  program  with  a  series  of 
projects.  Mr.  Hughes  has  studied  these 
projects.  They  have  appealed  to  his  judi- 
cial mind.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  has  laid  these  thirty-one  projects,  set- 
ting forth  the  rights  and  duties  of  na- 
tions, the  fundamental  bases  of  interna- 
tional law,  the  rules  with  respect  to  juris- 
diction, the  pacific  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes,  before  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  must 
lead  any  thoughtful  person  to  believe  that 
here  is  an  international  fact  of  the  great- 
est importance.  What  Mr.  Hughes  said 
upon  this  matter  will  be  found  on  page 
208  of  this  magazine. 

One  has  to  examine  but  a  small  sector 
of  the  ocean  of  words  poured  out  through 
a  century  by  the  anxious  workers  for 
peace  to  realize  with  a  heavy  heart  how 
much  of  them  all  has  been  weak  and  in- 
consequential. But  here  is  evidently  a 
man's  job  being  done  in  a  manly  way. 
Since  any  desirable  and  hopeful  peace  be- 
tween nations  must  depend  upon  that  se- 
curity which  only  justice  can  vouchsafe, 
and  since  justice  can  be  defined  and  meted 
out  to  nations  only  in  terms  of  mutually 
accepted  laws,  Mr.  Hughes  was  well 
within  the  confines  of  a  measured  state- 
ment when  he  said:  "I  believe  that  this 
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day,  with  the  submission  of  concrete  pro- 
posals which  take  the  question  of  the  de- 
velopment of  international  law  out  of 
mere  amiable  aspiration,  marks  a  definite 
step  in  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
promotion  of  peace,  and  for  that  reason 
will  long  be  remembered." 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
IN  OCTOBER 

IT  WOULD  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  importance  of  the  Twenty-third 
Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  to  be  held  in  our  Capitol  Building, 
at  Washington,  October  1  to  6  next. 
There  is  every  probability  that  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
international  gatherings  of  recent  years. 

This  conference,  meeting  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  pursuant  to  a  special  act  of 
Congress,  will  be  made  up  of  delegates 
from  practically  thirty  parliaments,  in- 
cluding the  governments  of  the  large  as 
well  as  the  small  powers.  These  delegates 
will  be  the  guests  of  the  American  Group 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  which 
includes  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives. 

Of  course,  the  meaning  of  this  confer- 
ence of  legislators  lies  deeper  than  mere 
entertainment.  The  main  question  is. 
What  can  such  a  conference  accomplish, 
particularly  for  the  peace  of  the  world? 
The  answer  to  "this  inquiry  will  be  found 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  conference.  It 
already  appears  that  these  deliberations 
will  be  over  matters  of  vital  concern.  For 
example,  the  Honorable  M.  H.  Micheli,  of 
the  Swiss  Parliament,  will  submit  a  re- 
port on  the  parliamentary  system,  its 
methods,  its  evolution,  and  its  future. 
There  will  be  a  report  from  the  Union's 
committee  on  the  reduction  of  armament, 
relating  to  the  continuation  of  the  work 


of  the  Washington  and  Geneva  confer- 
ences, and  to  demilitarized  zones.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  the  committee  on  so- 
cial questions  may  submit  a  report  on 
dangerous  drugs,  and  that  the  committee 
on  ethnic  and  colonial  questions  may  re- 
port on  the  conditions  affecting  minority 
populations.  It  is  probable  that  the  com- 
mittee on  economic  and  financial  ques- 
tions will  offer  a  report  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  European  customs  union.  But 
perhaps  more  important,  at  least  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  Western  World,  there 
will  be  discussions  relating  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Pan  Americanism,  its  history 
and  its  future;  and  to  the  possibilities  of 
continuing  the  work  begun  at  The  Hague 
conferences  of  1899  and  1907,  with  spe- 
cial regard  to  the  advancement  of  inter- 
national law. 

Some  of  the  details  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  these  distinguished  guests  are 
already  settled.  The  members  of  the 
Council,  which  is  the  governing  board  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  will  be 
invited  to  be  the  guests  of  the  American 
Group  beginning  Monday,  September  28, 
in  New  York  City.  The  preliminary 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  will  probably  be  held  in 
that  city  on  Monday,  the  28th,  and  Tues- 
day, the  29th.  The  other  delegates  to 
the  conference  will  be  invited  to  become 
the  guests  of  the  American  Group  be- 
ginning Wednesday,  September  30th,  at 
9  :30  a.  m.  On  or  about  that  hour  of  that 
date  all  the  delegates  will  assemble  at  the 
special  train,  Pennsylvania  Station,  New 
York  City,  en  route  for  Washington. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  the  party  may 
stop  over  for  a  few  hours  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  The  delegates  will  be  the 
guests  of  the  American  Group  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel,  Washington,  and  remain 
guests  until  their  arrival  by  special  train 
at  Niagara  Falls,  Friday,  October  9.  Fol- 
lowing this  date  the  delegates  will  be  the 
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guests  of  the  Canadian  Group  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  under  such  con- 
ditions as  the  members  of  that  group  may 
propose.  It  is  understood  that  the  dele- 
gates are  to  be  entertained  by  the  Cana- 
dian members  of  Parliament  at  Toronto, 
Ottawa,  Montreal,  and  Quebec.  It  should 
be  added  that  friends  in  New  York  City 
have  already  signified  their  desire  to  en- 
tertain these  distinguished  persons  at  a 
reception  and  dinner  to  be  given  especially 
in  their  honor. 

The  officers  of  our  State  Department 
and  of  our  Pan  American  Union  are  co- 
operating in  every  possible  way  with  the 
officers  of  the  American  Group  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  to  make  the  com- 
ing conference  a  success.  Some  twenty- 
six  columns  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  February  20,  1925,  dealt  with  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union;  and  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  March  10,  under 
the  extension  of  remarks  of  the  Honorable 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Ohio,  is  a  steno- 
graphic report  of  the  twenty-second  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Group. 
This  report  appears  elsewhere  in  these 
columns.    In  it  appears  the  following: 

"Your  officers  look  to  you,  members  of 
the  American  Group,  to  aid  them  in  every 
way  possible  and  to  offer  any  suggestions 
that  may  occur  to  you  as  helpful,  to  the 
end  that  the  coming  conference  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  may  be  worthy  of 
the  dignity  of  our  United  States  Congress, 
of  the  hospitality  of  our  American  people, 
and  of  the  high  purposes  for  which  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  exists." 

These  were  the  closing  words  of  Senator 
William  B,  McKinley,  President  of  the 
American  Group,  addressing  its  recent 
annual  meeting.  These  words  by  Senator 
McKinley  indicate  the  importance  of  the 
October  conference.  They  appeal  not  only 
to  members  of  our  Congress,  but  to  all  the 
people  of  our  United  States. 


CHILE  vs.  PERU  AND   THE  COOL- 
IDGE  AWARD 

IT  IS  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Chile 
and  Peru  will  abide  by  the  terms  of 
the  Coolidge  award,  set  forth  elsewhere  in 
these  columns.  This  award  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  arbitration;  and,  under  the 
terms  of  international  law,  not  to  mention 
morals,  an  award  settles  the  dispute  defi- 
nitely and  without  appeal.  The  Presi- 
dent of  Chile  and  the  President  of  Peru 
have  thanked  President  Coolidge  for  his 
services  in  this  case,  and  in  terms  which 
clearly  indicate  the  desire  of  both  govern- 
ments to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  award. 
We  assume  that  the  opposition  reported 
of  certain  classes  in  Lima  must  spring 
from  an  inadequate  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  award. 

In  its  larger  aspects,  the  case  is  quite 
clear.  In  May,  1922,  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  countries  met  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  After  conferences 
lasting  over  two  months,  the  delegates 
agreed  to  submit  the  dispute  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  matter  has  been  before  the 
White  House,  therefore,  for  nearly  three 
years.  It  has  received  the  carefuUest 
consideration  of  President  Harding,  of 
our  State  Department  under  Secretary 
Hughes,  and  of  President  Coolidge.  A 
way  out  of  a  most  difficult  situation  of 
long  standing  is  indicated  by  the  Presi- 
dent's award. 

The  controversy  leading  to  this  award 
may  be  said  to  have  grown  out  of  the 
very  geography  and  earliest  history  of 
these  countries.  Prior  to  1842  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Chile  was  the  desert 
of  Atacama,  which  extends  from  about  27 
degrees  to  23  degrees  south  latitude. 
This  desert,  lying  between  Chile  and 
Peru,  together  with  Antofagasta,  immedi- 
ately to  the  north,  was  acknowledged  to 
be  a  part  of  Bolivia.  North  of  this  por- 
tion of  Bolivia  lay  Tarapaca,  a  province 
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©f  Peru.  Immediately  north  of  Tarapaca 
were  two  other  Peruvian  provinces,  known 
as  Tacna  and  Arica.  Up  to  1842,  these 
geographical  facts  were  generally  ac- 
cepted. In  1842,  however,  Chile  declared 
sovereignty  over  the  Bolivian  territory 
bordering  on  Chile.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
controversy  culminating  in  1879,  when 
Chile  declared  war  on  Bolivia  and  upon 
her  ally,  Peru,  a  conflict  known  as  the 
"War  of  the  Pacific."  Chile  was  vic- 
torious from  the  first,  and  under  an  ar- 
mistice, the  United  States,  through  its 
ministers  in  Lima  and  Santiago,  en- 
deavored to  effect  peace  by  mediation. 
This  mediation  failed,  hostilities  were 
resumed,  and  the  Chilians  occupied 
nearly  the  entire  coast  of  Peru.  In  a 
second  attempt  to  mediate,  the  United 
States  sent  a  special  agent.  N^egotiations 
were  going  on,  but  with  little  success, 
when  a  change  of  administration  in  Wash- 
ington caused  the  agent's  recall,  and  no 
further  mediation  was  attempted.  On 
October  20,  1883,  the  Treaty  of  Ancon 
was  signed,  under  the  terms  of  which  the 
Provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  were  to  re- 
main in  the  possession  of  Chile  for  ten 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  a 
plebiscite  should  decide  whether  they 
should  remain  a  part  of  Peru  or  become 
Chilian  territory.  This  plebiscite  should 
have  been  held  in  1894.  Negotiations 
were  begun  by  the  two  governments  in 
1892  looking  to  mutually  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements for  the  plebiscite,  but  many 
difficulties  rendered  this  impossible. 
Negotiations  and  difficulties  have  con- 
tinued ever  since.  Attempts  have  even 
been  made  to  have  the  controversy  settled 
by  the  League  of  Nations,  but  in  vain. 

The  Government  at  Washington  has 
naturally  watched  the  long-drawn-out 
controversy.  There  is  an  extended  cor- 
respondence in  the  archives  of  our  State 
department  relating  to  the  matter.  It 
was  on  January  17,  1922,  that  our  govern- 


ment announced  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  be  pleased  to  wel- 
come in  Washington  the  representatives 
"which  the  governments  of  Chile  and 
Peru  may  see  fit  to  appoint,  to  the  end 
that  such  representatives  may  settle,  if 
happily  it  may  be,  the  existing  difficulties, 
or  may  arrange  for  the  settlement  of  them 
by  arbitration."  The  Eepublics  of  Chile 
and  Peru  accepted  this  invitation  and  sent 
their  duly  accredited  representatives  to 
AVashington.  It  was  these  representatives 
who  agreed  to  refer  the  unfulfilled  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  final  decision.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  decision  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  plebiscite  should  be  held,  and,  if  so, 
to  determine  the  conditions  for  holding 
the  plebiscite.  This  President  Coolidge 
has  done.  A  careful  reading  of  the  terms 
of  the  award  clearly  shows  the  earnest 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  con- 
serve the  rights  of  both  parties  in  interest. 
At  the  least  we  have  here  a  step  toward 
the  solution  of  this  long-drawn-out  prob- 
lem. The  press  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  award  will  be 
satisfactory  to  both  nations.  La  Prensa 
of  Buenos  Aires  considers  the  Tacna-Arica 
decision  as  a  great  victory  for  civilization, 
putting  a  definite  end  to  the  probability 
of  future  war.  Some  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can papers  fear  that  the  plebiscite  will 
be  put  off.  The  German  language  Zei- 
tung  at  Buenos  Aires  declares  that  the 
award  is  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Peru 
and  Bolivia.  Alessandri,  the  returning 
President  of  Chile,  granted  an  interview 
in  Eio  de  Janeiro  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  Tacna-Arica  award  is  completely 
in  accord  with  Chile's  desire  for  a  fair 
plebiscite,  and  that  it  is  an  efficient  step 
toward  continental  peace,  "permitting  the 
restoration  of  Chile's  traditionally  peace- 
ful  relations   with    Peru,   a   nation   that 
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was  Chile's  friend  and  comrade  in  the  un- 
forgettable days."  The  major  opinion  of 
South  America  seems  to  agree  with  the 
old  adage,  that  "any  settlement  of  a  bad 
suit  is  better  than  a  long  litigation."  The 
Spanish  paper  La  Prensa,  published  in 
New  York,  says  editorially:  "Chile  and 
Peru  will  each  lose  something  of  what 
they  had  claimed  as  their  rights,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  will  gain  something 
beyond  what  they  would  have  obtained  if 
justice  and  equity  had  not  worked  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  each  in  weighing 
the  pros  and  cons  of  their  demands.  .  .  . 
Whatever  may  be  the  final  opinion  of  the 
Washington  award,  whatever  may  arise  in 
regard  to  its  fulfillment,  the  two  sister 
peoples  and  all  Hispanic  America  are  to 
be  congratulated."  This  would  seem  to 
be  a  fair  appraisement  of  the  situation. 


WELCOME  TO  AMBASSADOR 
BARON  AGO  MALTZAN 

WE  ARE  glad  to  join  in  the  general 
welcome  to  German/s  new  Ambas- 
sador to  this  country.  Baron  Ago  Maltzan, 
whose  Christian  name  is  Adolf  Georg 
Otto  and  whose  family  name  is  von  Malt- 
zan Ereiherr  zu  Wartenberg  und  Penzlin. 
The  Ambassador  was  born  July  31,  1877, 
at  Klein  Varchov,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
Having  finished  his  law  examinations  in 
1906,  he  entered  that  year  the  diplomatic 
service  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin. 
Two  years  later  he  became  secretary  of  the 
legation  at  the  German  Embassy  in  Eio 
de  Janeiro.  In  1909  he  was  secretary  of 
the  German  Legation  in  Christiania.  In 
1909-10  he  was  assistant  to  Secretary  of 
State  von  Kiderlen  at  the  Foreign  Office 
in  Berlin.  In  1911  he  was  secretary  to 
the  German  Ambassador  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg. In  1912  he  was  counsellor  of  lega- 
tion at  the  embassy  in  Peking,  China.  In 
1919,  after  serving  as  counsellor  of  lega- 
tion at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin,  he 


represented  his  country  in  Estland  and 
Letland.  In  1921  he  was  ministerial  di- 
rector at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin.  In 
19'22  he  was  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
German  Foreign  Office.  In  1925  he  was 
appointed  Ambassador  in  Washington. 

Ambassador  Baron  Ago  Maltzan  has 
already  created  a  most  favorable  impres- 
sion upon  the  representatives  of  the  press 
and  upon  our  American  people  generally. 
His  first  interviews  have  been  of  an  opti- 
mistic and  wholesome  character,  calcu- 
lated to  promote  nothing  but  goodwill  be- 
tween Wilhemstrasse  and  Washington. 
The  German  Republic  is  to  carry  on.  The 
Dawes  plan  is  to  be  carried  out  in  letter 
and  in  spirit.  Germany  purposes  to  pur- 
sue a  definite  policy  of  peace.  American 
newspaper  men  are  a  lively  lot.  These  are 
some  of  his  views,  early  and  frankly  ex- 
pressed. They  are  goodly  views.  They 
ring  well,  and  we  like  them.  Welcome, 
Ambassador  Baron  Ago  Maltzan. 


IN  THE  TIER-GARTEN  OF  BERLIN 

(October,  1925) 

THAT  is  a  powerful  bronze  group  by 
Wolff  in  this  "Central  Park"  of  Ber- 
lin. Elevated  on  the  ample  pedestal,  in 
life  size,  lies  a  lioness  wounded  unto  death 
by  an  arrow.  There  are  two  most  lifelike 
cubs,  one  frantically,  desperately  trying 
in  vain  to  nurse  its  dying  mother,  the 
other  with  raised  head  wondering  what  it 
is  all  about.  Above  them  the  male  lion, 
powerful,  angry,  resentful  beyond  words, 
stands  astride  the  three  and  looks  and 
growls  threateningly  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  arrow  came,  masterful  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  uttermost,  breathing  forth 
desperation,  defiance,  revenge. 


P RESIDENT    COOLIDGE'S    inaugu- 
ral address  of  March  4  was   in  the 
main    an    international    document.      The 
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main  points  of  this  important  utterance 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Our  country  represents  nothing  but 
peaceful  intentions  toward  all  the  earth. 

America  is  more  determined  than  ever 
to  promote  peace  through  friendliness  and 
good  will,  through  mutual  understanding 
and  mutual  forbearance. 

A  display  of  reason  rather  than  a  threat 
of  force  should  be  the  determining  factor 
in  the  intercourse  among  nations. 

The  weight  of  our  enormous  influence 
must  be  cast  upon  the  side  not  of  force 
but  of  law  and  trial,  not  by  battle  but  by 
reason. 

Much  may  be  hoped  for  from  the  ear- 
nest studies  of  those  who  advocate  the 
outlawing  of  aggressive  war. 

Our  program  is  never  to  oppress  but 
always  to  assist. 

But  while  we  do  justice  to  others,  we 
must  require  that  justice  be  done  to  us. 

With  us  a  treaty  of  peace  means  peace, 
and  a  treaty  of  amity  means  amity. 

We  can  only  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves. 

There  is  no  salvation  in  a  narrow  and 
bigoted  partisanship. 

The  resources  of  this  country  are  al- 
most beyond  computation. 

No  matter  what  others  may  want,  these 
people  (Americans)  want  a  drastic  econ- 
omy. 

I  favor  the  policy  of  economy,  not  be- 
cause I  wish  to  save  money,  but  because  I 
wish  to  save  people. 

We  do  not  any  longer  need  war-time 
revenues. 

The  collection  of  any  taxes  which  are 
not  absolutely  required,  which  do  not  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt  contribute  to  the 
public  welfare,  is  only  a  species  of  legal- 
ized larceny. 

The  only  constitutional  tax  is  the  tax 
which  ministers  to  public  necessity. 

The  property  of  the  country  belongs  to 
the  people.    Their  title  is  absolute. 

The  past  and  present  show  faith  and 
hope  and  courage  fully  justified. 

America  seeks  no  earthly  empire  built 
on  blood  and  force.  The  legions  which 
she  sends  forth  are  armed,  not  with  the 
sword,  but  with  the  cross. 


The  higher  state  to  which  America 
seeks  the  allegiance  of  all  mankind  is  not 
of  human,  but  of  divine  origin. 

America  cherishes  no  purpose  save  to 
merit  the  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  a  republic  the  first  rule  for  the 
guidance  of  the  citizen  is  obedience  to  law. 

Our  most  important  problem  is  not  to 
secure  new  advantages,  but  to  maintain 
those  which  we  already  possess. 

The  rewards  of  industry  belong  to  those 
who  earn  them. 

Economy  is  idealism  in  its  most  prac- 
tical form. 


A  NATIONAL  interracial  conference 
has  just  been  held  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  March  25-27.  The  meeting  was 
held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches,  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York,  and  the  Commission 
on  Interracial  Co-operation,  with  head- 
quarters in  Atlanta.  The  Cincinnati 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  through  its 
Negro  Civil  Welfare  Association,  aided  in 
the  work  of  the  conference.  It  was  a  con- 
ference of  white  and  negro  representatives 
from  the  North  and  the  South.  These 
delegates  mainly  represented  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  interracial  activities. 
While  the  report  of  the  conference  is  not 
yet  available,  we  understand  that  prob- 
lems of  organization,  methods,  and  pro- 
grams for  improvement  of  interracial  re- 
lations and  for  community  welfare  which 
involve  white  and  colored  people  were 
openly  and  freely  discussed. 

No  thoughtful  American  can  doubt 
that  the  two  races  must  come  to  a  closer 
meeting  of  minds  upon  such  fundamental 
problems  as  health,  housing,  industry, 
education,  moving  pictures,  the  press,  and 
others  equally  important.  The  welfare  of 
us  all  is  involved.  Here,  too,  as  with  the 
problem  of  world  peace,  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  the  need  is  for  science  and  justice 
rather  than  mere  words  and  mush. 
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THE  Walter  Hines  Page  School  of 
International  Relations  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  proposes  to  put  scien- 
tific inquiry  and  research  at  the  business 
of  learning  how  the  nations  and  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  may  better  live  together 
in  prosperity  and  peace.  Mr.  Owen  D. 
Young,  in  his  address  at  the  recent  cele- 
bration at  Johns  Hopkins  pointed  out  that 
we  have  a  desire  of  peace,  but  that  we 
have  not  established  an  agency  whose  ex- 
clusive duty  it  is  to  study  how  to  get  it. 
Mr.  Young  said : 

"It  is  not  enough  to  have  government 
departments  of  administration.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  an  institute  of  foreign  re- 
lations. We  must  supply  a  science,  a 
systematic  body  of  things  known,  if  we 
desire  to  make  our  aspirations  for  peace 
effective.  But  again,  Mr.  President,  some 
one  will  inquire  whether  research  or  sci- 
ence, in  the  sense  in  which  I  am  using 
them,  can  be  advantageously  applied  to 
this  field.  My  answer  is  that  facts  can  be 
applied  in  any  field.  Our  curse  is  ignor- 
ance. Facts,  Mr.  President,  are  our 
scarcest  raw  material.  This  is  shown  by 
the  economy  with  which  we  use  them. 
One  has  to  dig  deep  for  them,  because 
they  are  as  difficult  to  get  as  they  are 
precious  to  have.  .  .  .  The  Page  School 
will,  therefore,  achieve  three  things: 
First,  it  will  develop  a  science  of  interna- 
tional relations;  second,  it  will  ascertain 
the  facts,  so  far  as  they  can  be  found,  on 
any  particular  problem,  and,  third,  it  will 
produce  a  continually  growing  body  of 
men  trained  in  that  science  and  available 
for  service  in  the  fields  of  education,  gov- 
ernment, and  business.  Our  contacts  with 
the  world  at  every  point  should  show  more 
conductivity  and  less  useless  sparking." 


1895,  as  interpreted  in  1904.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  discussed  at  Washington,  at 
Geneva,  and  at   Santiago. 


"D  OLIVIA  may  be  counted  upon  to  con- 
-*-'  tinue  her  struggle  to  regain  her  port 

on  the  Pacific.  Since  Bolivia  bases  her 
claim  partially  on  legal  grounds,  she  may 
see  fit  to  present  her  case  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  without  prejudice, 
of  course,  to  taking  other  steps  to  achieve 
the  revision  of  her  treaty  with  Chile  of 


THEODOEE  E.  BURTON,  President 
of  the  American  Peace  Society  and 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
submitted  a  report  to  accompany  House 
resolution  426,  which  resolution  expressed 
the  desire  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  United  States  adhere  to  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice. 
This  report,  known  as  Number  1569  of 
the  Sixty-eighth  Congress,  second  session, 
is  a  valuable  summary  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  our  adherence  to  this  court.  Mr. 
Burton's  report,  however,  is  also  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  relation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
ratification  of  treaties  and  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs. 


THE  program  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
ternational Law,  the  sessions  of  which 
will  be  held  from  July  13  to  September  4 
in  the  Palace  of  Peace,  at  The  Hague,  is 
now  available.  It  can  be  had  by  applica- 
tion to  this  office. 


THE  "Protocol  for  the  outlawry  of 
war,"  proposed  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, has  been  scrapped  by  the  refusal  of 
the  British  Empire  to  accept  it.  The 
grounds  upon  which  Britain  has  refused 
are  of  the  good  solid  earth.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  such  students  of  history  as 
Benes,  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  Politis,  of 
Greece,  could  have  considered  seriously 
the  English  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
agreeing  in  any  sense  to  put  its  fleets  in 
the  control  of  a  group  of  men  sitting  in 
Geneva,  or  to  fare  forth  to  war  at  the  be- 
hest of  such  a  group.  English  statesmen 
know,  as  well  as  we,  that  no  such  scheme 
can  establish  an  enduring  peace. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  SECURITY 

THE  paramount  problem  again  eon- 
fronting  European  statesmen  at  the 
present  time  is  the  question  of  security, 
so  far  as  the  peace  of  the  continent  is  con- 
cerned. A  great  impetus  to  the  problem 
was  given  by  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Allied  Powers  to  evacuate  Cologne  on  the 
ground  that  Germany  is  not  disarmed. 
Another  important  factor  in  the  situation 
has  been  the  German  proposal  for  a  mu- 
tual security  pact  embracing  Germany 
and  the  principal  Allied  Powers. 

Report  of  the  Inter-Allied  Military 
Commission 

The  Conference  of  Ambassadors  met  on 
March  3  to  consider  the  Report  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Military  Commission  of  Con- 
trol on  German  armaments,  together  with 
the  explanatory  comments  which  have 
been  made  on  it  by  Marshal  Foch  and  the 
Allied  Military  Committee.  Previously 
M.  Herriot  had  had  an  interview  with 
Marshal  Foch  and  had  then  seen  Lord 
Crewe,  in  order  to  compare  with  him  the 
attitude  of  the  French  and  British  gov- 
ernments with  regard  to  the  Marshal's 
comments. 

The  meeting  of  the  conference  did  not 
last  very  long;  it  was  decided  to  ask  the 
Military  Committee  for  further  advice  on 
several  points  connected  with  the  report. 
The  committee  has  been  asked  to  consider 
more  closely  the  respective  importance  of 
certain  of  the  German  delinquencies,  as, 
for  instance,  the  reconstitution  of  the  gen- 
eral staff,  the  failure  to  adapt  munition 
factories  for  peace  industries,  the  mili- 
tarization of  the  police  force,  and  other 
points.  It  has  also  been  asked  what  meas- 
ures it  considers  necessary  to  ensure  the 
disarmament  of  Germany  as  laid  down  in 
the  peace  treaty.  It  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  at  least  a  week  before  the  Confer- 
ence of  Ambassadors  is  in  possession  of 
the  answers  to  these  questions. 

It  seems  as  though  some  considerable 
time   must    inevitably    elapse   before    the 


ground  is  sufficiently  clear  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  date  and  conditions  of  the 
evacuation  of  Cologne.  The  French  seem 
anxious  to  put  it  off  as  long  as  possible,  in 
order  to  see  what  is  going  to  come  out  of 
all  the  discussions  about  security.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  newspapers  gen- 
erally take  it  for  granted  that  a  guarantee 
pact  of  some  sort  will  be  signed.  The 
prospect  of  the  presidential  election  in 
Germany  provides  another  reason  for  de- 
lay, since  the  election  will  be  a  very  good 
test  of  whether  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
in  Germany  is  setting  towards  peace  or 
towards  revenge.  Further,  even  if  the 
German  Government  agrees  to  carry  out, 
within  a  reasonably  short  time,  the  meas- 
ures considered  necessary  by  the  Allied 
Military  Committee  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  disarmament  clauses  of  the  treaty,  it 
is  held  by  military  experts  that  Germany's 
determination  to  preserve  the  essentials  of 
her  military  system  intact  will  neverthe- 
less still  be  apparent. 

The  evasion  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
has  gone  on  so  long  that,  even  if  they  are 
now  duly  executed,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Germany  will  renew  her  military 
preparations  again  as  soon  as  the  Com- 
mission of  Control  is  withdrawn.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  France  to  enlarge  upon 
points  connected  with  this  aspect  of  the 
question  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
peace  treaty.  It  is  alleged,  for  instance, 
that  the  strategic  railways  which  lead  to- 
wards the  Rhine  are  still  being  kept  up 
in  a  way  not  warranted  by  normal  traffic. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  the  treaty  says 
nothing. 

Difficulties    After   the    Evacuation 

The  more  the  evacuation  of  Cologne  is 
considered  the  clearer  it  becomes  how 
hard  it  is  to  treat  it  as  an  entirely  sepa- 
rate question.  When  Cologne  is  even- 
tually evacuated  it  will  mean  that  the  dis- 
armament of  Germany  is  considered  to  be 
satisfactorily  completed.  Part  of  the  dis- 
armament consists  in  the  demilitarization 
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of  the  Ehineland  after  its  evacuation  by 
Allied  troops,  as  laid  down  in  Articles  42- 
44  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  How  are 
the  disarmament  of  Germany  and  the  de- 
militarization of  the  Ehineland  to  be 
guaranteed  when  the  Commission  of  Con- 
trol has  left  Berlin  and  the  Allied  troops 
leave  the  Ehine? 

According  to  Article  213  of  the  treaty, 
Germany  undertakes  to  permit  any  in- 
vestigation which  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  by  a  majority  vote, 
may  decide  to  be  necessarv.  It  has  not 
yet  been  settled  how  this  article  is  to  be 
applied.  This  wall  be  one  of  the  chief 
questions  to  be  discussed  at  Geneva  next 
week,  and,  so  far  as  control  in  the  Rhine- 
land  is  concerned,  the  French  and  British 
governments  do  not  see  eye  to  eye.  At 
present  nobody  knows  what  will  be  done 
to  ensure  that  the  Cologne  zone  remain 
unfortified  and  ungarrisoned  by  Germany 
when  the  British  troops  leave  it. 

German   Proposals   for   Security 

In  the  meantime  Germany  has  laid  be- 
fore the  Allies  a  proposal  for  a  security 
pact.  In  this  proposal  Germany  recog- 
nizes the  paramount  importance  to 
France,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  on  the 
Ehine.  But  no  Ehine  settlement  could  be 
considered  stable  if  Germany  were  ex- 
cluded from  it.  As  a  proof  of  its  sincere 
desire  for  lasting  peace,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment would  therefore  be  ready  to  dis- 
cuss the  possibility  of  a  guarantee  pact 
covering  the  Ehine,  in  which  all  the  na- 
tions interested  should  be  invited  to  take 
part.  As  corollaries  to  such  a  pact,  there 
would  have  to  be  treaties  providing  for  the 
submission  to  arbitration  of  all  disputes 
between  Germany  and  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The  German  Government's  idea  in 
making  this  last  suggestion  was  to  meet 
the  main  objection  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, made  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Cuno's 
original  pact  proposal  in  1923  and  main- 
tained ever  since,  that  France  could  not 
accept  any  guarantee  pact  which  did  not 
cover  the  security  of  her  ally,  Poland. 
The  German  representatives  declared  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  their  government 
to  promise  that  under  no  pretext  whatso- 
ever would  Germany  have  recourse  to 
military  action  to  obtain  any  alteration  of 


her  frontiers  as  laid  down  in  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  The  German  Government 
would  try  to  achieve  this  end  by  direct 
negotiations  with  Poland,  but  if  these 
failed  it  would  reserve  its  right  to  obtain 
such  an  alteration  by  every  peaceful 
means  in  its  power,  and  especially  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  opportunities  af- 
forded by  the  Covenant  of  the  League  ol 
Nations. 

French  Suspicions  and  Anxieties  ' 

The  German  proposals  have  aroused 
suspicions  and  anxieties  in  France,  which 
can  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  the 
general  state  of  feeling  in  France.  Prob- 
ably few  people  in  other  countries  believe 
that  Germany  would,  in  any  circum- 
stances, contemplate  a  war  of  revenge  in 
less  than  10  or  15  years.  It  is  otherwise 
in  France.  The  success  of  the  German 
Nationalists  at  the  last  general  election; 
the  evidence  (understood  to  be  revealed  in 
the  Report  of  fhe  Control  Mission)  of 
Germany's  determination  to  keep  her 
military  system  alive;  the  inviolate  posi- 
tion enjoyed  by  General  von  Seeckt  and 
Herr  Gessler,  the  Minister  of  Defense; 
the  personalities  of  some  other  members 
of  the  German  Cabinet,  and  the  general 
trend  of  thought  in  Germany  are  all  taken 
exceedingly  seriously  in  France  as  proof 
that  Germany  intends  to  break  down  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity, and  that  this  opportunity  will  be 
taken  as  soon  as  the  Allies  are  seen  to  be 
disunited. 

There  are  plenty  of  well-informed  and 
responsible  Frenchmen  who  believe  that 
Germany  will  open  the  ball  again  within 
five  years.  They  do  not  mean  that  Ger- 
many will  attack  France  directly,  but  that 
she  will  take  advantage  of  a  dispute  with 
Poland  to  reannex  the  Danzig  corridor  or 
Tipper  Silesia.  Such  an  episode  would 
serve,  from  the  German  point  of  view,  to 
test  the  strength  of  the  system  established 
by  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  in  partic- 
ular to  show  what  Great  Britain  would 
do.  In  this  connection  the  definite  Brit- 
ish refusal  to  guarantee  the  western  fron- 
tiers of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  is  not 
very  reassuring  to  the  French.  Having 
made  a  breach  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
with  impunity,  Germany  would  then  be- 
come a  greater  danger  than  ever.  The 
French  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
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when  eventually  she  does  take  the  great 
step  of  attacking  France  again,  Great 
Britain  will  be  bound  to  join  France ;  but 
they  do  not  want  to  have  to  wait  for  the 
horror  of  a  gas  attack  on  Paris  from  the 
air  to  make  the  British  nation  join  them. 


THE  DEATH  OF  TWO  OUTSTAND- 
ING EUROPEAN  STATESMEN 

THE  last  few  weeks  witnessed  the 
death  of  two  outstanding  statesmen 
of  post-war  Europe — President  Ebert  of 
Germany  and  Premier  Branting  of  Swe- 
den. Both  of  the  late  leaders  were  So- 
cialists, and  each  was  the  first  Socialist  in 
his  country  to  hold  so  exalted  a  position. 

1.    PRESIDENT    EBERT    OF    GERMANY 

President  Ebert  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  the  first  Socialist  President  of 
the  German  Republic,  and  hardly  less, 
perhaps,  as  the  man  who  steered  his  coun- 
try through  the  turmoil  of  the  revolution 
at  a  time  when  it  was  more  than  a  chance 
that  the  extremists  who  followed  the  doc- 
trines of  Lenin  might  sway  it  into  the 
paths  of  the  Bolshevists.  He  will  be  fur- 
ther remembered  as  the  leading  exponent 
in  Germany  of  the  moderate  revisionist 
Socialism  that,  among  the  majority  of  the 
party,  has  superseded  the  principles  of 
Karl  Marx  and  Engels. 

Man  of  Humble  Birth 

Friedrich  Ebert  was  born  of  humble 
parents,  in  Heidelberg,  on  February  4, 
1871,  and  received  his  early  education  at 
the  local  elementary  school.  Like  most 
people  in  the  district,  his  family  were 
Catholics,  and,  although  his  career  as  a 
Socialist  led  him  throughout  his  life  into 
association  with  free  thought  and  agnos- 
ticism, he  retained  some  links  with  the 
faith  of  his  childhood.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  saddler  in  Heidelberg  at  the  age 
of  14  and  went  through  his  term.  He  has 
often  been  twitted  by  the  more  narrow  of 
his  political  opponents  with  his  trade,  it 
being  a  favorite  jest  of  the  Nationalist 
press  to  call  him  a  Saddler-President. 
His  own  remark  on  one  occasion  was  that 
it  was  about  as  sensible  as  calling  a  gen- 
eral a  lieutenant  because  he  had  once  been 
one.  But  for  the  most  part  he  was  con- 
tent to  leave  such  gibes  unanswered. 


After  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship 
he  became  a  journeyman  saddler,  and,  as 
was  the  custom  with  skilled  workers  in 
Germany  at  the  period,  he  traveled  from 
end  to  end  of  the  country,  practicing  his 
trade.  His  Wanderjahre  brought  him  to 
Bremen.  He  had  become  a  member  of  the 
Socialist  Party  in  1899,  and  had  already 
had  some  trade-union  experience  as  one 
of  the  men  who  organized  the  Saddlers' 
Union.  In  Bremen  he  married,  and  there 
he  became  one  of  the  local  party  or- 
ganizers. 

Made  His  Mark  as  Editor 

In  1894  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Bremen  Burgerzeitung ,  the  local  Socialist 
newspaper,  a  post  he  held  for  some  six 
years.  He  vacated  his  editorship  to  be- 
come secretary  of  the  Bremen  branch  of 
the  party.  At  this  time  he  kept  a  restau- 
rant, which  was  much  frequented  by  the 
members  of  the  party. 

In  1905  the  German  Socialist  Party, 
which  was  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers 
and  activity,  decided  to  increase  its  staff 
of  secretaries,  and  Ebert  was  appointed  to 
the  vacant  post  of  secretary  of  the  Berlin 
center.  At  this  time  the  Socialist  Party 
was  meeting  with  indifferent  success  in 
Reichstag  elections.  Ebert  himself  con- 
tested the  Hanover  district,  and  was 
beaten — a  fact  which  induced  him  to 
overhaul  the  party  election  machinery. 
In  1912  he  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag 
for  the  first  time,  being  returned  with  a 
handsome  majority  by  the  district  of  El- 
berfeld-Barmen,  which  had  been  lost  to 
the  Socialists  since  1907. 

In  1913  the  party  lost  the  services  of 
both  Singer  and  Bebel.  Ebert  was  nomi- 
nated as  successor  to  Singer  at  the  Party 
Congress  in  Jena,  but  was  beaten  in  the 
poll  by  Haase,  then  a  rising  Socialist  law- 
yer of  Konigsberg,  afterwards  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  Secessionist  wing  that  be- 
came the  Independent  Socialist  Party. 
Ebert,  however,  was  elected  president  of 
the  party  as  successor  to  Bedel,  and  this 
post  he  held  when  the  war  broke  out.  The 
struggle  on  the  war  credits  split  the  party, 
and  Haase,  with  his  handful  of  dissen- 
tients, broke  away  to  continue  in  opposi- 
tion, while  the  majority  of  the  party, 
under  the  leadership  of  Ebert,  continued 
to  support  the  government  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
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a  war  of  defense,  and  as  such  deserving 
of  all  the  support  they  could  give  it. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with 
regard  to  some  of  his  associates,  the  epi- 
thet of  "Kaiser's  Socialist"  was  hardly 
true  in  his  case.  His  services  in  the  war 
have  often  been  the  theme  of  bitter  dis- 
cussion in  Germany,  his  opponents  accus- 
ing him  of  trimming  his  sails  to  the  wind, 
now  leaning  to  the  Left  and  now  veering 
to  the  Eight,  as  the  fortunes  of  the  war 
dictated. 

Believed  in  German  Victory 

But  it  must  be  said  for  him  that  his  own 
course  in  one  respect  never  changed.  He 
believed  in  the  necessity  of  ultimate  vic- 
tory for  Germany,  and  he  did  his  utmost 
to  compass  it.  Even  after  he  had  lost  one 
son  in  the  war  he  advised  his  second  son 
to  return  to  the  line.  He  was  opposed  to 
all  strikes  in  the  war.  The  part  he  played 
in  the  munitions  strike  of  1918  was  the 
subject  of  a  recent  trial  in  the  Magdeburg 
court.  On  technical  grounds  it  went 
against  Ebert,  but  the  evidence  showed 
that  his  one  concern  in  joining  the  strike 
committee  was  to  bring  the  movement  out 
of  revolutionary  channels  into  trade- 
union  orderliness  and  to  end  the  strike  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Of  his  other  war  activities  it  may  be 
said  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  peace  by 
negotiation,  but  that,  like  so  many  of  his 
countrymen,  he  misjudged  the  moment 
for  seeking  it  and  the  price  it  must  cost. 
Throughout  the  war  he  never  abandoned 
the  hope  that  the  two  wings  of  his  party 
would  reunite.  They  ultimately  did,  but 
not  before  he  had  himself  been  placed 
above  party.  And  by  then  Communism 
had  been  evolved  from  the  Spartacus 
Union,  itself  an  offshoot  of  the  Socialist 
Party  and  representative  of  the  old  revo- 
lutionary ideas  of  Marx. 

Prince  Max  of  Baden,  when  he  took 
over  the  reins  of  government  from  Count 
Hertling,  realized  that  the  exclusion  of 
the  Socialists  from  power  was  no  longer 
possible,  and  the  first  Socialist  he  called 
upon  for  inclusion  in  his  cabinet  was 
Ebert.  The  latter  refused,  but  put  for- 
ward Herr  Scheidemann  and  others.  But 
when  the  end  of  the  war  came,  with  de- 
feat for  Germany  without  and  the  pros- 
pect of  Bolshevism  within,  he  could  no 
longer  stand  aloof.    The  tactics  he  had  suc- 


cessfully applied  in  the  munitions  strike 
were  applied  once  more,  and  he  entered 
into  a  covenant  with  the  revolutionaries 
for  the  purpose  of  steering  their  move- 
ment into  more  constitutional  channels. 

Displayed  Moderation  During  the  Revolution 

It  has  often  been  said  of  Ebert  by 
critics  of  his  actions  at  this  time  that 
he  would  have  been  content  with  some- 
thing very  much  less  than  the  form  of 
State  which  was  ultimately  evolved  from 
the  revolution,  something  much  more 
after  the  pattern  of  the  limited  monarchy 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  than  of  the 
pattern  of  Republican  France.  It  was 
this  sense  of  moderation  that  guided  his 
actions  in  the  dangerous  time  when  it 
seemed  uncertain  whether  the  extreme 
revolutionaries  of  the  pattern  of  Lieb- 
knecht,  Ledebour,  and  Robert  Schmidt 
would  make  good  their  threats  of  causing 
civil  war  and  building  up  a  Bolshevik 
State  on  the  ruins.  The  controlling  in- 
fluence of  the  Majority  Socialists  was 
evident  from  the  moment  when  Ebert 
joined  the  earliest  Workmen's  and  Sol- 
diers' Council  as  leader,  with  Braun, 
Wels,  Eugen  Ernst,  and  twelve  represent- 
atives of  the  Berlin  factories.  In  the 
negotiations  that  followed  between  the  two 
competing  camps  for  the  leadership,  it 
was  clear  that  the  skill  and  experience 
rested  with  the  Majority  Socialists — 
Ebert,  Scheidemann,  and  David — but  it 
was  by  no  means  clear  that  the  physical 
force  was  not  drifting  to  the  control  of 
the  revolutionaries  under  Ledebour,  Vogt- 
herr,  and  Dittmann. 

Ebert  as  the  Reichskanzler 

There  followed  a  series  of  difficult  days 
for  the  future  president.  After  Scheide- 
mann had  proclaimed  the  republic  from 
a  window  of  the  Reichstag  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  rush  of  events.  In  the  after- 
noon of  that  day  Ebert,  accompanied  by 
Braun  and  others  of  the  moderates,  went 
to  Prince  Max,  and  informed  him  that  it 
was  essential  to  form  a  Socialist  Govern- 
ment if  the  extremists  were  to  be  pre- 
vented from  securing  control  with  the 
support  of  the  army  and  navy.  There- 
upon Prince  Max  asked  Ebert  to  form  a 
government  himself,  and  to  take  the  office 
of  chancellor.     He  assented,  and  the  same 
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day  lic3  issued  his  first  manifesto  to  the 
citizens  and  officials,  informing  them  that 
the  new  government  had  been  formed. 
He  signed  it  "Der  Reichskanzler  Ebert." 
With  Haase  he  formed  the  Comicil  of  the 
People's  Commissaries,  consisting  of  three 
Majority  Socialists  and  three  Independent 
Socialists,  and  one  of  his  first  tasks  was 
to  create  an  army  of  volunteers,  the 
embryo  of  the  Eeichswehr. 

The  joint  control  by  Majority  and  In- 
dependent Socialists  soon  showed  signs 
of  breaking  down.  It  is  possible  that  in 
this  it  did  no  more  than  Ebert  meant  it 
to.  The  Independents  left  the  council 
and  Ebert  filled  their  places  with  men  of 
his  own  party.  To  Scheidemann  and 
Landsberg,  who  remained,  he  added  as 
additional  commissaries  Noske  and  Wis- 
sel.  He  attempted  to  secure  also  Herr 
Loebe,  subsequently  President  of  the 
Reichstag,  but  Loebe  declined,  and  the 
sixth  commissariat  remained  vacant. 

The  Struggle  for  Power 

Meanwhile  the  position  was  becoming 
more  dangerous,  owing  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Councils, 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  the  revolu- 
tionaries, were  determined  not  to  let  the 
power  of  the  State  lapse  into  bourgeois  or 
semi-bourgeois  hands.  The  workmen  and 
soldiers  held  a  congress  representing  some 
220  divisions,  and  they  passed  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  Ebert.  At  their  next  meet- 
ing Ebert  addressed  them.  He  declared 
boldly  that  he  would  not  in  any  circum- 
stances tolerate  rule  by  force,  and  that  the 
future  State  must  be  founded  on  consti- 
tutional lines.  The  councils  violently  at- 
tacked him,  and  after  the  proceedings 
had  lasted  for  some  days,  he  realized  that 
the  moment  had  come  for  a  decision.  He 
and  his  associates  in  the  government  left 
the  council,  determined  to  end  it,  and  to 
resist  by  force  any  attempt  at  dictation 
by  the  Independents  or  terror  on  the  part 
of  the  Spartacists. 

The  struggle  for  power  took  place  in  the 
early  days  of  January,  and  on  it  Ebert 
staked  all  the  fortunes  of  Germany. 
Noske  was  the  guiding  power  in  his  de- 
termination. A  display  of  strength  was 
decided  upon,  and  Noske  marched  3,000 
men  with  guns  through  the  streets  of 
Berlin.     By   January    12    the   movement 


had  been  broken,  and  Ebert  decided  upon 
his  next  task,  the  disarmament  of  the 
people.  It  proved — within  limits — less 
formidable  than  he  had  anticipated. 

At  the  Weimar  Assembly 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  made  for 
the  National  Assembly  at  Weimar.  The 
elections  took  place  on  January  19.  The 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Councils  pro- 
tested to  Ebert,  as  they  perceived  the 
power  slipping  completely  from  their 
grasp.  They  summoned  a  congress,  and 
called  upon  the  people^s  commissars  to 
attend  and  answer  to  it.  But  Ebert  re- 
plied that  he  was  no  longer  answerable 
to  local  Soviets,  but  only  to  the  central 
council.     That  sealed  their  fate. 

The  National  Assembly  met  at  Weimar 
and  was  presided  over  by  Ebert,  whose 
first  action  was  to  deliver  a  protest 
against  the  terms  of  the  armistice.  On 
February  10  the  law  of  the  interim  power 
was  passed,  by  which  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent was  constituted.  "This,"  said  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  "is  to  be  elected 
by  the  National  Assembly  with  an  abso- 
lute majority.  His  term  lasts  till  the 
new  Reichsprasident  takes  office,  who  will 
be  elected  on  the  basis  of  the  new  con- 
stitution." Out  of  the  379  votes  cast 
Ebert  received  277.  Taking  over  his  new 
duties,  he  delivered  a  declaration  that  he 
would  be  faithful  to  the  constitution  of 
the  German  Republic,  and  would  act  as 
representative  of  the  entire  German  peo- 
ple and  not  as  the  leader  of  a  single  party. 
"BJut  I  declare  also,"  he  added,  "that  I 
am  a  son  of  the  working  classes,  that  I 
have  grown  np  in  the  mental  environment 
of  Socialism,  and  that  I  am  not  disposed 
ever  to  conceal  my  origin  or  my  convic- 
tions," 

Regime  of   Firmness   and   Moderation 

Though  occasional  outbreaks  continued 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  new  republic, 
the  fight  was  really  won  by  Ebert  and  his 
associates  in  the  period  when  they  adopted 
a  firm  line  towards  the  extremists.  There- 
after the  only  serious  assault  came  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Nationalists,  as  when  Dr. 
Kapp  and  General  Liittwitz  tested  the 
strength  of  the  republic  in  March,  1920, 
and  were  forced  to  capitulate  before  a 
general  strike.     Immediately  afterwards. 
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in  June,  1920,  President  Ebert  put  for- 
ward a  request  to  the  Chancellor  that  his 
position  as  President  should  be  regulated 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution,  which 
required  that  the  President  should  be 
elected  by  the  whole  people. 

Both  then  and  on  the  occasion  of  his 
second  request  in  October,  1921,  the  objec- 
tion was  raised  that  an  election  would 
call  out  the  forces  of  the  republic  against 
the  monarchy.  Finally,  by  a  vote  in  the 
Reichstag,  the  constitution  was  altered  to 
permit  of  his  remaining  in  office  until 
June  30,  1925.  It  was  still  uncertain 
whether  he  contemplated  offering  himself 
as  a  candidate  of  the  Socialist  Party  for 
re-election.  In  the  period  of  his  office  as 
President  he  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  exercise  moderation,  especially  in  the 
choice  of  chancellors.  Amid  the  passion 
and  clash  of  party  strife  he  showed  both 
firmness  and  moderation,  and  it  is  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  him  that  the  question 
of  the  future  form  of  the  state  in  Ger- 
many still  remains  open  to  a  peaceful 
solution. 

2.    PREMIER    BRANTING    OF    SWEDEN 

M.  Branting  had  been  three  times 
Prime  Minister  of  Sweden,  the  only  So- 
cialist who  ever  held  that  office.  His 
name  had  become  well  known  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  country  for  his  cour- 
ageous support  of  the  Allied  cause  during 
the  war  and  for  his  enthusiastic  work  for 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Origin  and  Education 

Hjalmar  Branting  was  born  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  1860,  the  son  of  Lars  Gabriel 
Branting,  professor  of  gymnastics,  a  pupil 
of  Ling  and  his  successor  as  director  of 
the  Central  Gymnastic  Institute  of  Stock- 
holm. He  was  a  big,  heavily  built  man, 
slow  in  speech  and  of  transparent  honesty. 
From  his  father  he  inherited  his  deter- 
mined character,  while  to  his  mother,  a 
singer  of  repute,  he  owed  his  beautiful  elo- 
cution. He  was  educated  at  the  Beskow 
School,  the  most  exclusive  college  of 
Stockholm,  where  the  four  sons  of  King 
Oscar  II  were  also  receiving  their  educa- 
tion at  the  time,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
eldest  of  these,  Prince  Gustav  (the  pres- 
ent King),  and  Branting  were  leaders  of 
opposite  teams  in  all  games  and  snowball 


fights.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
1877  with  the  highest  marks  both  in  Latin 
and  mathematics,  and  left  with  a  consid- 
erable reputation  for  readiness  in  debate. 
He  entered  Upsala  University  at  the  early 
age  of  17  and  studied  mathematics  and 
natural  science,  but  soon  developed  a  pas- 
sionate interest  in  astronomy.  He  left  the 
university  in  1882  to  take  service  at  the 
observatory  in  Stockholm  and  pursued  his 
astronomical  studies  under  Professor  Gyl- 
den,  its  director,  who  made  him  his  as- 
sistant in  research. 

Prominent  In  Politics  and  Journalism 

But  politics  and  journalism  were  his 
real  bent.  He  became  a  fiery  champion 
of  the  laboring  classes,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  created  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  in  Sweden,  which  has  had  no  other 
leader.  He  first  took  the  editorship  of  a 
small  extreme  Liberal  paper,  Tiden 
(Time),  which  he  raised  to  a  certain  im- 
portance as  a  Socialist  organ.  Then  he 
was  made  chief  editor  of  Social-demo- 
kraten,  which,  from  a  minor  weekly  jour- 
nal, he  made  into  one  of  the  leading  daily 
newspapers  of  the  capital.  His  elegant 
caustic  style  and  powerful  dialectic,  his 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  labor,  and  charm 
of  his  eloquence  soon  made  him  a  real 
force  in  politics.  In  his  articles  and  his 
books  also  he  became  the  recognized  ex- 
ponent of  Swedish  Socialism,  and,  as  he 
was  a  good  linguist,  he  extended  this 
propaganda  abroad;  he  wrote,  for  in- 
stance, '"Where  Swedish  Social  Democracy 
Standi'  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
and  an  introduction  to  Eobert  Blatch- 
ford's  book,  "Merrie  England,"  in  1894. 

His  Socialism  was  of  a  sane  and  moder- 
ate type,  based  on  no  interpretation  of 
Marxian  dogmas,  but  presented  as  a  prac- 
tical theory  of  democratic  development 
and  the  material  betterment  of  the  prole- 
tariat. He  was  entirely  opposed  to  extrem- 
ist Utopias,  whether  in  the  form  of  Com- 
munism or  of  Bolshevism.  Of  the  latter 
he  was  especially  critical,  and  at  a  popular 
meeting  in  1918  he  declared  that  it  was 
the  worst  enemy  of  true  democracy;  that 
it  was  but  an  oligarchy  capable  of  worse 
tryanny  and  oppression  than  any  Russia 
had  ever  known  before,  and  that  the 
abolition  of  proprietary  rights  was  bound 
to  lead  to  national  disaster.     During  the 
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war  he  showed  himself  a  determined 
friend  of  the  Allies,  keenly  desirous  of 
peace,  but  not  a  fanatical  pacificist  plead- 
ing for  peace  at  any  price.  He  believed 
in  the  responsibility  of  Germany  for  the 
war,  and  in  the  retributive  justice  of  the 
conditions  of  peace,  but  was  in  favor  of 
allowing  democratic  Germany,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  a  chance 
of  accomplishing  her  recovery. 

Work  for  the  League  of  Nations 

A  fervent  admirer  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  one  of  the  principal  advo- 
cates in  Parliament  of  Sweden's  adher- 
ence to  it,  he  took  part,  as  Sweden's  chief 
delegate,  from  the  first  in  the  assemblies 
at  Geneva,  and  was  elected,  in  1922,  a 
member  of  the  Council.  He  fulfilled,  be- 
sides, other  special  missions  in  this  con- 
nection, such  as  Swedish  delegate  to  the 
Paris  Conference  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Aaland  and  Spitsbergen  questions, 
and  at  the  International  Congress  at 
Genoa  in  1922.  In  the  Aaland  question 
he  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  right  of  the 
inhabitants  to  determine  whether  the 
islands  should  be  joined  to  Sweden  or 
remain  under  Finland,  and  he  openly  ex- 
pressed his  dissent  from  the  decision  of 
the  League.  Eecently  he  acted  as  rap- 
porteur on  the  Council  in  the  Mosul  dis- 
pute between  Britain  and  Turkey. 

In  December,  1921,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  had  been 
divided  between  M.  Branting  and  M. 
Lange,  Secretary-General  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Bureau  at  Geneva. 

First   Socialist  in   Parliament 

When  Branting  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Swedish  Second  Chamber  in  1896, 
he  was  the  first  and  only  representative 
of  his  party,  and  his  presence  there  was 
looked  upon  as  a  portent.  And  indeed 
he  was  not  long  without  a  party.  In 
1902,  the  Social  Democrats  numbered 
four;  in  1905,  13;  in  1908,  34;  in  1911, 
64;  in  1914,  72;  and  in  1921,  110.  Thus 
was  created,  thanks  to  Kranting's  leader- 
ship, the  third  party  in  the  Swedish 
Parliament,  which  had  the  effect,  as  in 
England,  of  upsetting  the  time-honored 
system  of  two  parties.  No  one  of  the 
three  parties  could  command  an  absolute 
majority,  or  hope  to  be  able  to  govern 


without  the  support  of  one  of  the  others. 
This  led  to  the  formation  in  1917  of  a 
Coalition  Ministry  of  Liberals  and  Social 
Democrats,  in  which  Branting  became 
Minister  of  Finance.  But  a  nervous  col- 
lapse from  overwork  obliged  him  to  re- 
sign a  few  months  afterwards. 

In  1920  the  Coalition  Cabinet  fell,  and 
Branting  was  then  called  upon  to  form 
a  Labor  Ministry,  which,  however,  only 
lasted  a  year.  Liberal  support  was  be- 
coming slack  on  important  divisions,  and 
as  the  law  granting  the  suffrage  to  women 
had  meanwhile  been  passed,  Branting  de- 
cided to  dissolve.  But  the  elections  went 
against  him  without  giving  the  other 
parties  any  marked  increase  of  strength. 
The  Branting  Ministry  resigned  and  a 
non-party  government  had  to  be  formed 
under  Baron  de  Geer. 

At  the  general  elections  of  1921,  how- 
ever, the  Social  Democrats  did  much 
better,  and  Branting  was  called  upon  to 
form  a  government,  in  which  he  became 
both  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister. It  lasted  till  September,  1922, 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  combination 
of  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  it  had  to 
give  way  to  a  Conservative  Government 
under  M.  Trygger. 

The  elections  of  1924  gave  the  Social 
Democrats  a  decided  majority  over  the 
other  two  parties  separately,  though  in  a 
minority  against  them  jointly.  The 
Liberals  had  lost  most  in  these  elections, 
and  the  party  had,  moreover,  been  split 
into  two  sections  under  separate  leaders. 
Counting  on  the  eventual  support  of  one 
of  these  sections,  Branting  formed  last 
September  his  third  ministry,  which  was 
much  occupied  with  the  question  of  na- 
tional defense  and  the  League  schemes 
for  preserving  peace.  Branting  was  en- 
tirely in  favor  of  the  Geneva  Protocol, 
which  he  had  some  share  in  preparing  and 
which  he  styled  "The  Magna  Carta  of 
Europe,"  but  the  other  parties  were  much 
less  favorable  to  it.  In  the  middle  of 
December,  however,  Branting  was  laid 
aside  by  illness  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary, on  January  25  to  relieve  him  of  the 
burden  of  the  office  of  Prime  Minister, 
though  he  remained  a  member  of  the 
cabinet.  His  condition,  however,  pre- 
cluded him  from  taking  part  in  public 
affairs. 
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POLAND'S   FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

THE  question  of  Poland's  foreign  rela- 
tions, brought  into  the  limelight  by 
the  recent  insistence  on  the  part  of  France 
that  Poland  be  included  in  any  security 
pact  signed  with  Germany,  presents  a 
number  of  very  interesting  aspects.  The 
Polish  Foreign  Office  has  been  very  active 
in  the  course  of  the  past  few  months,  and 
its  head  has  announced  several  important 
results  of  these  various  negotiations. 

Count  Skrzynski's  Speech 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Parliament, 
Count  Skrzynski,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  emphasized  above  all  the  peaceful 
character  of  his  country's  policy.  Dis- 
cussing the  Geneva  Protocol  he  declared 
it  would  be  a  living  reality  even  at  the  end 
of  ten  years.  The  protocol  could  be 
amended  and  it  need  not  be  accepted,  but 
it  was  clear  that  if  all  countries  bound 
themselves  to  take  a  united  step  against 
anyone  menacing  peace,  wars  would  cease. 

He  said: 

We  are  supporters  of  international  soli- 
darity on  the  basis  of  arbitration,  and  even  if 
this  thesis  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  Great 
Powers,  we  nevertheless  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  throw  it  over  and  allow  ourselves 
to  be  persuaded  that  only  certain  countries 
have  the  right  to  guarantees,  while  the  rest 
are  only  States  of  limited  importance  and 
rights. 

While  supporting  this  conception,  Poland 
does  not  sacrifice  the  actual  guarantees  she 
possesses.  Alliances  are,  and  will  remain, 
the  firm  basis  of  her  material  security.  It 
is  said  that  in  case  the  Geneva  Protocol  is 
not  accepted.  Great  Britain  would  prefer 
to  substitute  for  it  a  general  formula  guar- 
anteeing the  world's  peace  by  making  France 
and  Belgium  secure.  A  Franco-British  guar- 
antee pact  could  only  be  understood  as  a 
broad  framework  in  which  there  would  be 
also  place  for  a  Franco-Polish  pact.  It 
would,  however,  be  decidedly  better  if  there 
could  be  created  a  general  security  pact 
based  upon  the  united  action  of  all. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  Poland's  re- 
lations with  her  neighbors,  the  minister 
said : 


Our  relations  to  Germany  are  likewise  in- 
cluded in  the  sphere  of  our  constructive  and 
peaceful  efforts.  In  some  few  days  the  dele- 
gates of  the  two  countries  will  meet  to 
negotiate  for  a  commercial  treaty.  Dr. 
Luther  has  again  broached  the  question  of 
our  frontiers  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vis- 
tula. The  contention  must  be  rejected  that 
the  decision  of  the  Conference  of  Ambassa- 
dors regarding  the  approach  of  the  popula- 
tion of  East  Prussia  to  the  Vistula  is  not 
based  upon  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The 
utterances  of  the  German  Chancellor  are  not 
such  as  are  likely  to  contribute  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  which  we  desire. 

With  Russia  we  are  in  negotiation  for  a 
commercial  treaty,  for  a  settlement  of  the 
frontier  disputes  and  for  the  further  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

We  are  making  progress  in  our  negotia- 
tions with  Czechoslovakia  and  I  believe  we 
shall  be  able  to  announce  definite  results  in 
a  very  short  time. 

Improvement  of  Relations  with  Czechoslovakia 

Poland's  relations  with  her  Czecho- 
slovak neighbor  have  been  far  from  ami- 
cable since  the  very  end  of  the  war.  There 
now  appears,  however,  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  situation.  Progress  has 
recently  been  made  in  two  directions:  At 
Olomouc  negotiations  have  just  been  suc- 
cessfully concluded  for  an  adjustment  of 
questions  relating  to  railway  communica- 
tion and  to  frontier  traffic  between  the 
two  countries,  while,  secondly,  an  agree- 
ment has  been  signed  at  Warsaw  in  re- 
spect of  transport  and  transit — an  agree- 
ment which  will  constitute  a  substantial 
part  of  the  commercial  treaty  to  be  con- 
cluded between  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

These  two  measures  represent  a  decided 
step  towards  closer  economic  relations, 
which  have  for  some  considerable  time 
been  called  for  by  a  large  section  of  the 
public  in  both  countries.  For  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland  forms  a  bridge  to  the  east, 
while  Czechoslovakia  constitutes  practi- 
cally the  only  outlet  for  Polish  trade  to 
the  west  and  southwest  of  Europe. 

According  to  a  statement  made  in  the 
Gazetta  PoniedzialTcowa  by  Count  Lasocki, 
the  Polish  Minister  at  Prague,  some 
twenty  different  agreements  will  be  requi- 
site in  order  to  cover  the  whole  complex 
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of  questions  arising  between  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Poland.  Besides  a  commercial 
treaty,  there  are  in  preparation  a  juridi- 
cal and  extradition  convention,  a  health 
and  hygiene  convention,  a  social  welfare 
agreement,  veterinary,  postal,  financial, 
and  other  treaties.  Good  will  is  mani- 
fested on  both  sides,  says  Count  Lasocki, 
and  there  is  every  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  relations  between  the  two  countries 
will  be  normal,  and  co-operation  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Conclusion  of  a  Concordat  with  the  Vatican 

The  Polish  delegate  who  negotiated  the 
recently  concluded  concordat  with  Eome, 
Deputy  St.  Grabski,  submitted  details  of 
the  measure  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Polish  Parliament  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  The  life  of  the  state,  he  said, 
was  divided  as  completely  as  possible  from 
that  of  the  church.  The  concordat  did 
not  permit  the  church  to  interfere  in  any 
way  in  education.  The  only  influence  the 
church  would  have  in  the  schools  would 
be  in  the  fact  of  imparting  religious  in- 
struction. The  President  of  the  Republic 
would  enjoy  a  veto  in  the  matter  of  the 
nomination  of  bishops  and  parish  clergy. 
The  assent  of  the  government  would  also 
be  necessary  in  the  fixing  of  the  dioceses 
and  appointments  of  prebendaries. 

The  concordat  was  approved  of  by  the 
Cabinet  Council  on  the  19th  and  will 
come  immediately  before  Parliament  for 
ratification.  It  has  been  well  received  by 
the  press. 

New  Foreign  Loans 

After  two  months  of  negotiations,  terms 
were  recently  arrived  at  with  the  Ameri- 
can bankers,  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.,  for  a 
loan  of  50  million  dollars  to  Poland.  Of 
this  amount  35  millions  were  offered  for 
subscription  on  February  16,  while  the 
remainder  of  15  millions  will  be  placed  on 
the  market  not  later  than  August  1,  1925. 
The  Polish  Government  issues  bonds 
which  will  be  paid  off  by  means  of  half- 
yearly  drawings  within  25  years.  The 
rate  of  interest  is  8  per  cent.  The  issue 
price  at  New  York  was  95,  but  the  bonds 
were  subsequently  quoted  on  the  Bourse 
at  half  a  dollar  premium. 

For  the  Polish  industries  a  loan  of  £2,- 
000,000  has  been  secured  from  England. 
The  first  installment  of  £500,000  will  be 


paid  out  to  the  Polish  sugar  industry  by 
the  end  of  June.  The  loan  bears  10  per 
cent  interest. 

The  Mercantile  Finance  and  Exchange 
Corporation  of  London  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  grant  a  loan  of  £6,- 
000,000  to  the  Lodz  industries  for  five  to 
ten  years  at  9  per  cent.  Negotiations  for 
an  English  loan  for  the  extension  of  the 
Lodz  water  supply  have  been  concluded. 
The  London  concern  above  mentioned  has 
joined  with  an  American  group  in  grant- 
ing the  Corporation  of  Lodz  a  loan  of 
$18,000,000. 

In  addition  to  these  loans,  the  Polish 
industries  are  negotiating  for  a  $10,000,- 
000  credit  for  15  to  20  years,  to  carry 
interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent. 


POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
HUNGARY 

THE  Government  of  Hungary  has  in 
contemplation  a  number  of  important 
political  reforms  concerned  primarily  with 
the  internal  situation.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  reforms  deal  with  changes  in 
the  existing  electoral  law  and  an  impor- 
tant reconstruction  of  the  country's  Par- 
liament. 

The  New  Electoral  Law 

Lender  the  proposed  new  electoral  law, 
voting  is  to  remain,  as  heretofore,  public, 
except  that  in  municipalities  and  in  some 
industrial  constituencies  the  secret  ballot 
is  to  be  introduced.  An  election  can  be 
declared  null  and  void  if  the  voters  have 
been  subjected  to  intimidation,  or  if  dis- 
orders have  been  provoked  with  the  result 
of  preventing  a  portion  of  the  electorate 
from  recording  their  votes,  or  if  any  ille- 
gal influence  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  A  deputy  who,  contrary  to 
the  rules,  persists  in  remaining  within  the 
House  of  Parliament,  and  refuses  to  leave 
when  requested  by  the  proper  authority 
to  do  so,  may  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment up  to  a  term  of  twelve  months  and 
deprived  of  his  political  rights.  In  such 
case  of  disobedience  he  loses  his  parlia- 
mentary immunity  and  may  be  arrested. 
The  activities  of  members  of  Parliament 
must  be  absolutely  independent  of  all  out- 
side influence.  A  deputy  may  not  receive 
any  orders  from  persons  or  factors  outside 
Parliament  and  may  not  render  any  ac- 
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count  of  his  activities  to  such  persons,  and 
in  particular  not  to  any  foreign  persons, 
authorities,  or  institutions. 

Restoration  of  an  Upper  House 

Simultaneously  with  the  introduction 
of  the  franchise  bill  described  above  the 
government  has  brought  forward  a  meas- 
ure to  restore  the  upper  house  of  Parlia- 
ment— the  House  of  Magnates.  The 
measure  provides  that,  on  the  creation  of 
the  upper  house,  the  existing  National  As- 
sembly shall  be  converted  into  a  lower 
house,  and  that  the  parliamentary  system 
shall  be  a  two-chamber  one.  The  more 
important  provisions  of  the  House  of  Mag- 
nates Bill  are  the  following:  the  House 
shall  consist  of  elected,  nominated,  and 
ex-officio  members.  Members  of  the  House 
of  Magnates,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  will 
be  the  lords  standard-bearers  (zaszlosok), 
the  presidents  of  the  royal  curia,  of  the 
administrative  court,  of  the  land-owner- 
ship court,  the  president  of  the  royal  court 
at  Budapest,  the  State  Attorney-General, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  the 
president  of  the  national  bank,  and  finally 
the  dignitaries  of  the  churches  recognized 
by  the  State.  The  following  will  be  eli- 
gible for  election:  members  of  the  mag- 
nate families,  members  of  city  and  county 
councils,  members  of  certain  agricultural, 
industrial,  commercial,  scientific  and  art 
bodies.  The  age  limit  is  fixed  at  35.  The 
hereditary  members  will  be  the  members 
of  the  Habsburg-Lorraine  dynasty,  pro- 
viding they  live  in  Hungary  and  are  Hun- 
garian citizens. 

Opposition  to  the  Measures 

Both  of  these  measures  have  aroused 
considerable  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
liberal  political  elements.  The  Opposition 
press  is  outspoken  in  its  opinion  that  the 
Opposition  parties  had  better  keep  away 
from  Parliament  if  their  members  are  to 
be  deprived  of  all  freedom  of  action  and 
if  they  can  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  their 
mandates.  The  leader  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, Deputy  Peyer,  has  declared  in  an 
interview  that  his  party  will  continue  their 
opposition. 

The  bill  for  the  restoration  of  the  up- 
per house  has  met  with  a  very  unfavor- 
able reception  in  progressive  and  Social 
Democratic  circles,  where  it  is  considered 
that  the  bill  will  strengthen  the  position 
of   a   reactionary   government.     Particu- 


larly bitter  criticism  is  leveled  at  the  pro- 
vision regarding  the  hereditary  right  of 
members  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  to  a 
seat  in  the  house.  This  provision,  it  is 
said,  will  be  a  source  of  anxiety  and  unrest 
in  the  neighboring  countries.  In  political 
circles  the  measure  for  the  restoration  of 
the  House  of  Magnates  is  regarded  as  the 
overture  to  a  complete  liquidation  of  the 
regime  installed  in  Hungary  following 
upon  the  revolution.  It  is  also  considered 
probable  that  before  long  the  government 
will  bring  forward  a  bill  to  adjust  the  po- 
sition of  the  future  king  to  the  nation. 
There  are  reports  in  the  press  that  Count 
Bethlen  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  paladin,  in  which  case  the  pres- 
ent regent,  Admiral  Horthy,  would  be  de- 
prived of  his  office.  That  such  steps  are 
contemplated  by  Count  Bethlen  is  all  the 
more  probable,  as  the  regent  has  of  late 
been  badly  compromised  by  his  connec- 
tions with  the  arrested  members  of  the 
"Awakening  Hungarians,"  accused  of 
wholesale  murders  at  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  the  Commune. 

Trend  of  Foreign  Relations 

In  the  course  of  the  budget  debate  in 
the  Hungarian  Parliament,  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  Mr.  Scitovszky,  discussed  the 
country's  foreign  policy  and  declared  that 
it  was  entirely  a  peaceful  one,  and  that  it 
was  a  main  item  in  his  program  to  con- 
vince foreign  countries  of  Hungary's 
peaceable  intentions.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary, he  said,  to  transfer  the  government's 
activities  in  respect  of  foreign  policy  into 
the  sphere  of  economics.  Hungary  had 
already  concluded  a  whole  series  of  com- 
mercial treaties.  This  course  would  be 
persevered  with  and  the  series  completed. 
Tinder  prevailing  conditions  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  foreign  policy  of  Hungary 
to  show  very  favorable  results.  So  far  as 
results  were  obtained,  they  might  be  de- 
scribed as  chiefly  lying  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Hungarian  Government  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  those  Hungarians  living  in 
the  territories  which  had  been  detached 
from  former  Hungary.  The  League  of 
Nations,  which  Hungary  recognized  as  a 
powerful  and  significant  factor,  had  so 
far,  in  the  matter  of  the  protection  of 
minorities,  proved  a  serious  disappoint- 
ment to  Hungary. 

Hunsrarian  public  opinion,  as  reflected 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  press,  seems  lit- 
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tie  satisfied  with  this  speech.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Foreign 
Minister  was  entirely  silent  on  current 
matters  of  foreign  policy.  The  public  are 
likewise  not  overpleased  with  the  candid 
confession  that  at  the  present  moment 
Hungary  has  really  no  foreign  policy  at 
all.  Many  of  the  newspapers  express  their 
amazement  and  ask  why,  this  being  the 
case,  Hungary  maintains  such  a  large 
number  of  expensive  diplomatic  posts 
abroad.  The  extreme  Nationalist  press 
declares  that  Hungary  must  pursue  an 
energetic  foreign  policy,  and  suggests  that 
such  a  policy  would  be  found  in  an  inti- 
mate alliance  with  Italy  and  Germany  in 
sharp  antagonism  to  the  surrounding 
States. 

New  Monetary  Unit 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Popovics,  the  director  of  the  national 
bank,  a  new  Hungarian  currency  is  likely 
to  be  introduced  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
current  year,  after  the  English  pound  has 
attained  parity.  An  agreement  has  been 
arrived  at  between  the  Hungarian  Na- 
tional Bank  and  the  Bank  of  England,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  fate  of  the  Hunga- 
rian crown  is  bound  up  with  the  English 
pound.  It  is  expected  that  the  English 
pound  will  reach  parity  by  the  end  of 
July,  and  by  that  time  the  Hungarian 
crown  will  be  fully  stabilized,  so  that  steps 
may  at  once  be  taken  then  to  adopt  a  new 
monetary  unit. 

In  this  respect  Hungary  will  follow  the 
example  of  Austria,  where  a  new  monetary 
unit  has  just  been  introduced.  On  March 
1  Austria  bade  official  farewell  to  the 
**krone,"  or  crown,  for  on  that  day  the 
new  monetary  unit,  the  "schilling,"  came 
into  power.  The  schilling  is  valued  at 
10,000  kronen,  and  is  divided  into  100 
groschen  (groats).  The  'Tyrone"  has  ex- 
isted for  25  years,  having  been  introduced 
on  the  2d  of  August,  1892,  to  replace  the 
old  gulden  (florin),  and  made  obligatory 
tender  from  the  1st  of  January,  1900. 


SPLIT  IN  THE  CZECHOSLOVAK 
COMMUNIST  PARTY 

THE  expulsion  of  Trotsky  from  the 
position  of  Communist  leader  chief 
in  Moscow  has  been  imitated  in  the 
Czechoslovak    Communist   Party,   so   far. 


of  course,  as  comparison  may  be  made  be- 
tween the  latter  and  its  Kussian  model. 
At  the  end  of  February,  Deputy  Bubnik, 
who  had  previously  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Communist  Party, 
was  expelled  from  it,  and  his  expulsion 
was  followed  by  a  voluntary  withdrawal 
from  the  party  of  another  prominent 
leader,  Deputy  Warmbrunn. 

Causes  of  the  Expulsion 

The  immediate  cause  of  Deputy  Bub- 
nik's  expulsion  from  the  party  was  his 
opposition  to  the  recent  Communist  dem- 
onstration, designed  officially  as  a  protest 
against  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  The 
real  reason  for  the  demonstration,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  expelled  leader,  was 
to  extort  from  Moscow  another  subven- 
tion for  propaganda  purposes.  His  op- 
position to  the  demonstration,  which  was 
a  dismal  failure,  anyway,  enraged  his  col- 
leagues and  led  to  his  downfall. 

The  real  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
Communist  Party,  of  which  the  expulsion 
incident  was  merely  a  manifestation,  has 
been  developing  for  some  time.  The  more 
moderate  and  less  fanatical  section  of  the 
Communist  leaders  and  party  adherents 
dislike  the  unceremonious  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  party  on  the 
part  of  Moscow.  At  the  recent  congress  of 
the  Communist  Party,  Moscow  insisted 
that  Communist  extremists,  who  do  not  in 
any  way  hold  the  confidence  of  the  workers 
and  who  include  various  adventurous  and 
place-hunters,  should  be  appointed  to  its 
Executive  Committee.  In  his  letter  giv- 
ing his  reasons  for  seceding  from  the  Com- 
munist Party,  Deputy  Warmbrunn  com- 
plains of  this  immixture  of  Communist 
adventurers  in  the  Executive  Committee. 
Moreover,  one  can  see  from  his  words  that 
complete  chaos  reigns  today  in  the  Cezcho'- 
Slovak  Communist  Party,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  but  mutual  suspicion  and  dis- 
satisfaction, in  which  two  tendencies  may 
be  discerned :  the  more  moderate  tendency, 
which  is  opportunist  and  dissatisfied  with 
the  strict  centralism  of  Moscow,  and  the 
radical  tendency  of  the  extreme  Left, 
which  is  entirely  subservient  to  Moscow. 

Formation  of  a  New  Communist  Party 

The  expulsion  of  Deputy  Bubnik  served 
to  bring  these  groupings  to  a  focus.  At 
first,  Bubnik  demanded  readmission  to  the 
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party  and  the  convocation  of  a  congress, 
at  which  he  would  be  able  to  present  his 
case.  On  March  2,  however,  he  and  his 
colleague  changed  their  tactics  and  in- 
formed the  House  of  Deputies  that  they 
were  establishing  a  party  of  "independent 
Communist  deputies." 

The  program  of  this  new  Communist 
Party  (its  independence  of  the  Third  In- 
ternational remains  to  be  seen)  is  roughly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Communist  Party 
proper :  a  struggle  against  the  bourgeoisie 
and  its  government,  on  behalf  of  social 
revolution  and  the  unification  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  etc.  Perhaps  the  only  new 
item  on  the  program  is  the  declaration  of 
a  fight  against  the  old  Communist  Party 
and  the  revelation  of  its  misdeeds. 

In  addition  to  these  two  deputies,  the 
Slovak  Senator  Matuscak  has  also  left  the 
party.  He  has  not,  however,  joined  the 
new  party. 

Disintegration  of  the  Communist  Party 

The  disintegration  of  the  Communist 
forces  in  Czechoslovakia,  indicated  by  the 
formation  of  the  new  party,  is  deep- 
ened by  the  fact  that  there  are  now  also 
important  differences  of  views  between  the 
fanatical  adherents  of  Moscow,  who  con- 
trol the  party,  and  the  still  more  fanatical 
ultra-radical  elements.  These  elements, 
led  by  a  man  named  Haken,  are  now  de- 
manding the  convocation  of  a  Communist 
Congress,  at  which  they  would  be  able  to 
discuss  their  differences  with  the  con- 
trolling elements  in  the  Communist  lead- 
ership. 

The  general  view  in  Czechoslovakia 
seems  to  be  that  the  split  in  the  Commun- 
ist ranks  will  widen  rather  than  diminish. 
The  Prague  Central  European  Observer 
considers  that  "in  any  case  the  position 
of  the  Communists  in  Czechoslovakia  is 
very  unfavorable  for  them,"  and  that  "the 
ideal  of  communism  is  so  discredited 
among  the  majority  of  the  workers  that 
sooner  or  later  many  of  them  will  return 
to  the  old  Socialist  parties  from  which 
they  seceded  and  which  they  can  thank 
for  many  things  that  have  been  accom- 
plished, whereas  the  results  of  the  Com- 
munist policy  and  tactics  are  equivalent 
to  nil." 


THE  REVOLT  IN  KURDISTAN 

ON  FEBEUAEY  13  Sheikh  Said,  one 
of  the  hereditary  leaders  of  Kurdis- 
tan, raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
the  authority  of  the  Turkish  Government 
at  Angora.  For  nearly  two  weeks  after 
the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  the  Angora 
Government  minimized  its  significance, 
and  it  was  only  much  later  that  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  was  fully  ad- 
mitted. In  the  meantime,  however,  a 
great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  was  aroused 
in  Turkey  over  the  ineflBcacy  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  government,  and  this 
led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Turkish  Cab- 
inet and  the  creation  of  a  new  cabinet, 
headed  by  General  Izmet  Pasha. 

Religious   and   Nationalist   Causes 

It  does  not  appear  clear  to  what  extent 
the  revolt  led  by  Sheikh  Said  is  one  of 
Kurdish  nationalism  and  to  what  extent 
it  is  caused  by  religious  ideas.  Orthodox 
Islamism  is  very  strong  in  the  outlying 
eastern  vilayets  of  Turkey,  and  the  active 
opposition  of  the  present  government  to 
religion  has  been  causing  resentment 
there.  Although  the  constitution  of  pres- 
ent-day Turkey  recognizes  the  Islam  as 
the  faith  of  the  country,  the  Republican 
leaders,  once  they  had  achieved  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state,  have  been 
showing  themselves  but  indifferent  Islam- 
ists. As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  their 
actions  have  been  interpreted  by  the  or- 
thodox Moslems  as  affronts  to  the  faith. 

The  administrative  methods  applied  by 
the  present  government  have  not  been 
such  as  to  assuage  this  feeling.  Nor  have 
the  officials  of  the  present  government  dis- 
played any  great  ability  in  handling  the 
situation.  General  Ismet  Pasha  made  the 
admission  that  this  revolt  was  bound  to 
come  sooner  or  later,  and  Jemil  Bey,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  declared  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  conspiracy  was 
known  to  the  authorities.  Both  admis- 
sions are  equally  damaging,  for  the  for- 
mer is  tantamount  to  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  Turkish  Administration  has  no 
gift  for  adaptation  and  has  tried  to  fit 
everybody  to  its  bed  of  Procrustes,  and  the 
second  argues  that  the  civil  and  military 
officials  alike  were  lacking  in  their  duty. 
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Fall  of  the  Turkish  Cabinet 

Whatever  the  real  causes  of  the  revolt 
in  Kurdistan,  it  has  had  very  serious 
repercussions  in  the  political  life  of  Tur- 
key. Its  most  important  effect  seems  to 
have  been  in  providing  extreme  Eepubli- 
cans  with  an  opportunity  to  inaugurate  a 
regime  of  repression,  by  means  of  which 
they  would  be  able  to  crush  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  opposition  to  their  program. 

On  March  3  the  cabinet,  headed  by 
Fethi  Bey  as  Prime  Minister,  was  forced 
to  resign.  The  outgoing  premier  insisted 
that  the  measures  already  taken  by  his 
government  for  the  crushing  of  the  Kurd 
revolt  and  the  prevention  of  its  spread  to 
other  parts  of  Turkey  were  amply  suffi- 
cient. He  was  opposed  in  this  by  extreme 
Eepublicans,  who  finally  triumphed  over 
the  Prime  Minister  when  Mustapha  Ke- 
mal  himself,  the  President  of  the  Turkish 
Republic,  delivered  a  long  speech  in  which 
he  supported  their  position. 

The  New  Government 

The  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  was  en- 
trusted to  General  Ismet  Pasha,  Fethi 
Bey's  immediate  predecessor  in  office.  He 
immediately  ajinounced  his  program,  the 
principal  features  of  which  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  dispatch  of  a  tribunal  of  inde- 
pendence, with  full  powers  of  life  and 
death,  into  the  regions  under  martial  law. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  another  tri- 
bunal at  Angora,  but  its  death  sentences 
to  be  subject  to  revision  by  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

(3)  The  government  to  have  the  right, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  to  suppress  any  organiza- 
tions, publications,  or  institutions  proved 
to  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  in- 
ternal situation  in  the  country. 

Ismet  Pasha's  program  was  adopted  by 
the  Grand  National  Assembly  only  after 
a  prolonged  debate.  The  discussion  cen- 
tered mainly  around  the  third  proposal. 
The  bill  embodying  these  proposals  gives 
the  government  full  power  to  apply  the 
restrictions  described  for  two  years. 

In  a  message  to  the  nation,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  has  declared  that  the 
government  will  immediately  employ  its 
new  powers  with  firmness  and  energy  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  order  and  tran- 
quillity, which  is  the  first  condition  for 


all  happiness,  activity,  and  economic  and 
commercial  development.  After  record- 
ing with  pride  the  manner  in  which  the 
nation  has  rallied  to  the  Republic,  the 
President  called  upon  all  officials,  civil  as 
well  as  military,  to  forestall  incidents 
rather  than  have  recourse  to  repression 
after  they  have  occurred,  and  warned 
them  that  negligence  on  their  part  will  be 
severely  punished. 


CODIFICATION  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 

Remarks  of  Charles  E,  Hughes,  Secretary  of 
State,  as  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  at  a  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  field  on 
Monday,  March  2,  1925,  at  3  O'clock. 

MR.  HUGHES  said: 
It  is  a  high  privilege  to  present  the 
subject  of  this  special  meeting  to  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  It  is  a  subject  of  transcendent 
importance,  as  it  relates  to  the  establish- 
ment among  the  nations  of  the  reign  of 
law  and  to  the  endeavor  of  the  American 
republics  to  hasten  the  fulfillment  of  this 
purpose  by  a  more  definite  formulation  of 
the  rules  of  international  law.  It  was 
fitting  that  the  American  republics,  free 
as  they  happily  are  from  many  of  the 
historic  antagonisms  and  rival  ambitions 
which  have  vexed  the  peace  of  other  parts 
of  the  world,  should  take  the  lead  in  this 
effort,  and  through  the  painstaking 
studies  of  American  jurists  gratifying 
progress  has  been  made. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  January 
2,  1924,  it  was  my  privilege  to  present  to 
you,  and  the  board  adopted,  a  resolution 
referring  to  the  action  of  the  Fifth  Inter- 
national Conference  of  American  States, 
and  to  the  proposed  international  congress 
of  jurists  to  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law 
in  the  essential  task  of  the  codification  of 
international  law.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Institute  cordially 
accepted  this  invitation  and  has  now  pre- 
sented the  result  of  its  labors  in  a  series 
of  projects,  or  draft  conventions. 

There  are  thirty-one  of  these  projects, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects  dealing 
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with  the  American  international  law  of 
peace.  They  represent  the  labors  of  dis- 
tinguished jurists  of  this  hemisphere.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  state  their  titles  and 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  embrace 
a  declaration  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
nations,  statements  of  the  fundamental 
bases  of  international  law  and  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  American  re- 
publics, and  the  formulation  of  rules  with 
respect  to  jurisdiction,  international 
rights  and  duties  and  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  It  is 
natural,  as  is  pointed  out  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American  Institute 
of  International  Law,  that  the  law  to  be 
applied  by  the  American  republics  should, 
in  addition  to  the  law  universal,  contain 
not  a  few  rules  of  American  origin  and 
adapted  to  American  exigencies,  and  that 
the  old  and  the  new,  taken  together, 
should  constitute  what  may  be  called 
American  international  law,  without  dero- 
gation from  the  authority  of  the  law 
which  is  applicable  to  all  nations. 

In  the  letter  presenting  these  projects 
for  the  consideration  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  republics  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American  Institute 
directs  attention  to  American  initiative  in 
this  work  of  codification.  It  is  recalled 
that  the  first  codification  of  the  rules  and 
practice  of  nations  was  the  "Instructions 
for  the  Government  of  Armies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Field"  prepared  by 
Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  which  was  issued  in 
1863  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  code  was 
found  to  be  accurate  and  comprehensive. 
It  furnished  the  basis  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  important  labors  of  Bluntschli. 
The  Second  International  Conference  of 
the  American  Republics,  held  in  1901- 
1902,  in  Mexico  City,  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  draft  codes 
of  public  international  law  and  private 
international  law  to  govern  the  relations 
of  the  American  republics.  While  the 
convention  then  proposed  was  not  rati- 
fied, the  interest  in  the  subject  continued 
and  the  question  of  the  codification  of 
international  law  was  again  taken  up  at 
the  Third  Pan  American  Conference, 
held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906.  The  re- 
sulting convention  was  ratified,  but  the 
work  was  unavoidably  delayed  and  the 
international   commission    did    not   meet 


until  1912.  This  happened  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  the  World  War,  which  interrupted 
the  consideration  of  the  subject.  After 
the  war  the  initiative  was  again  taken  by 
an  American  jurist,  when  Mr.  Elihu  Root, 
one  of  the  advisory  committee  of  ten 
jurists  meeting  at  The  Hague  in  1920  to 
formulate  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  court  of  international  jus- 
tice, proposed  to  that  committee  the 
recommendation  of  a  series  of  conferences 
to  restate  the  established  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  and  to  formulate  desirable 
amendments  and  additions.  This  recom- 
mendation appropriately  recognized  the 
vast  importance  of  the  development  of  a 
body  of  law  which  would  govern  and  be 
applied  by  international  judicial  institu- 
tions. It  is  regrettable  that  there  should 
have  been  such  long  delay  in  carrying  for- 
ward this  plan,  which  had  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  advisory  committee.  Appre- 
ciating the  importance  of  expert  preUm* 
inary  work,  the  proposal  for  international 
conferences  to  restate,  improve,  and  de- 
velop the  rules  of  international  law  car- 
ried with  it  the  recommendation  that 
there  should  be  suitable  preparatory  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  jurists,  which  alone 
could  save  from  failure  in  such  an  enter- 
prise the  conferences  of  governments. 

The  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference, 
which  was  delayed  because  of  the  war,  was 
held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923,  and  the 
plan  to  take  appropriate  measures  for  the 
codification  of  American  international  law 
was  again  brought  forward.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  appointment  of  an 
American  international  commission  of 
jurists,  which  accordingly  has  been  con- 
stituted and  will  soon  meet  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  prelimin- 
ary to  the  undertaking  of  this  congress 
of  jurists  that  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  has  asked  the 
aid  of  the  American  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  which  has  so  promptly  and 
efficiently  been  rendered. 

These  projects,  or  draft  conventions, 
are  not  submitted  to  the  governing  board 
either  for  approval  or  for  criticism  at 
this  time.  In  expressing  our  gratifica- 
tion, we  are  not  dealing  with  texts  or 
passing  upon  particular  proposals.  These 
projects,  or  draft  conventions,  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governing  Board  with  the 
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recommendation,  which  I  take  pleasure  in 
making,  that  they  be  transmitted  by  the 
members  of  the  Governing  Board  to  their 
respective  governments  for  their  consider- 
ation, with  an  appropriate  expression  of 
our  gratitude  for  the  high-minded  and 
expert  endeavors  which  have  so  happily 
attained  this  point  of  achievement. 

What  is  far  more  important,  at  this 
moment,  than  any  particular  text  or  proj- 
ect is  the  fact  that  at  last  we  have  texts 
and  projects,  the  result  of  elaborate  study, 
for  consideration.  We  have  the  inspira- 
tion and  stimulus  of  this  action  full  of 
promise  for  the  world.  We  feel  that, 
thanks  to  American  initiative,  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  accomplishment  in  the 
most  important  endeavor  of  the  human 
race  to  lift  itself  out  of  the  savagery  of 
strife  into  the  domain  of  law,  breathing 
the  spirit  of  amity  and  justice. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law  has  stated  that  their 
projects  relate  to  the  international  law  of 
peace.  Their  members  were  a  unit  in 
believing  that  the  law  of  war  should  find 
no  place  in  the  relations  of  the  American 
republics.  We  have  dedicated  ourselves 
to  the.  cause  of  peace.  Fortunately,  we 
have  no  grievances  which  could  furnish 
any  just  ground  for  war.  If  we  respect 
each  other's  rights,  as  we  intend  to  do,  if 
we  co-operate  in  friendly  efforts  to  pro- 
mote our  common  prosperity,  as  it  will 
be  our  privilege  to  do,  there  will  be  no 
such  grievances  in  the  future.  There  are 
no  differences  now,  and  there  should  be 
none,  which  do  not  lend  themselves  readily 
to  the  amicable  adjustments  of  nations 
bent  on  maintaining  friendship. 

I  believe  that  this  day,  with  the  sub- 
mission of  concrete  proposals  which  take 
the  question  of  the  development  of  inter- 
national law  out  of  mere  amiable  aspira- 
tion, marks  a  definite  step  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  the  promotion  of  peace, 
and  for  that  reason  will  long  be  remem- 
bered; for  in  this  effort  we  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  larger  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  our  hope  that  the  American 
republics,  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  may  make  a  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  universal 
international  law. 


THE  TACNA-ARICA  AWARD 

ON  MARCH  9  President  Coolidge's 
award  in  the  arbitration  between 
Chile  and  Peru  concerning  Tacna  and 
Arica  was  officially  handed  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  countries  concerned. 
The  questions  involved  were  submitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  arbi- 
trator by  a  protocol  of  arbitration  and 
supplementary  act  signed  on  July  20, 
1922.  These  questions  arose  out  of  the 
unfulfilled  provisions  of  Article  3  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Chile  and  Peru, 
known  as  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  which  was 
concluded  on  October  20,  1883. 

Duties  of  the  Arbitrator 

From  the  terms  of  the  protocol  of  arbi- 
tration and  the  supplementary  act,  the 
arbitrator  defined  his  duty  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  To  decide  whether  in  the  present 
circumstances  a  plebiscite  shall  or  shall 
not  be  held  to  determine  the  definitive 
sovereignty  of  the  territory  in  question  as 
between  Chile  and  Peru. 

2.  If  the  arbitrator  decides  in  favor  of 
a  plebiscite,  to  determine  the  conditions 
of  that  plebiscite,  including  the  terms  and 
time  of  the  payment  to  be  made  by  the 
nation  succeeding  in  the  plebiscite,  as  pro- 
vided in  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon. 

3.  If  the  arbitrator  decides  against  the 
plebiscite,  to  take  no  further  action  as 
arbitrator,  except  that — 

4.  Whether  the  decision  be  for  or 
against  a  plebiscite,  the  arbitrator  is  to 
decide  the  pending  questions  with  respect 
to  Tarata  and  Chilcaya  arising  respec- 
tively on  the  northern  and  southern 
boundaries  of  the  territory. 

The  Question  of  the  Plebiscite 

The  arbitrator  has  decided  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  second  and  third  paragraphs 
of  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  are 
still  in  effect ;  that  the  plebiscite  should  be 
held,  and  that  the  interests  of  both  parties 
can  be  properly  safeguarded  by  establish- 
ing suitable  conditions  therefor. 

The  arbitrator  holds  that  the  following 
persons  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
plebiscite  directed  to  be  held  under  this 
award : 

A.  Male  persons,  21  years  old,  able  to 
read  and  write,  who  qualify  under  one  of 
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the  following  classifications,  numbered  1, 
2,  and  3 : 

1.  Persons  born  in  Tacna  and  Arica — 
this  is,  in  the  territory  as  hereinafter  de- 
fined in  this  award; 

2.  Chileans  and  Peruvians  who 

(a)  On  July  20,  1922,  had  resided  two 
years  continuously  in  said  territory;  and 

(6)  Continue  so  to  reside  in  said  terri- 
tory until  the  date  of  registration;  and 

(c)  Eeside  for  three  months  immedi- 
ately preceding  registration  in  the  sub- 
delegation  in  which  they  are  resident  at 
the  time  of  registration;  and 

(d)  Make  an  affidavit  as  to  residence 
in  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Plebis- 
citary Commission  hereafter  described. 

3.  Foreigners — i.  e.,  persons  who  are 
neither  Chileans  nor  Peruvians — who  are 
eligible  for  naturalization  in  either  Chile 
or  Peru  and  who  fulfill  the  qualifications 
described  in  subdivisions  a,  h,  c,  and  d, 
under  paragraph  A-2,  and  who,  in  addi- 
tion, make  affidavit,  in  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  Plebiscitary  Commission,  of  their 
intention  to  apply  at  once  for  naturaliza- 
tion in  the  State  winning  the  plebiscite. 

B.  1.  Provided,  however.  That  no  per- 
son shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  at  the 
plebiscite  solely  because  of  inability  to 
read  and  write  who  on  July  20,  1922,  and 
continuously  from  that  date  until  the  date 
when  he  applies  for  registration  was  the 
owner  of  real  property  in  said  territory. 

2.  Provided,  further.  That  no  person 
shall  acquire  a  vote  through  residence  in 
said  territory  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  A-2  and  3  if  during  any  part 
of  such  required  period  of  residence  he 
has  been  a  member  in  any  capacity  of  the 
army,  navy,  carbineers,  government  po- 
lice, secret  service,  or  gendarmerie  of 
either  Chile  or  Peru,  or  has  received  com- 
pensation as  such;  or  has  been  a  govern- 
ment official  or  civil  employee  in  the  po- 
litical, judicial,  or  fiscal  service  of  either 
country,  or  has  received  compensation  as 
such. 

3.  Provided,  further.  That  military  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  and  civil  employees  of 
every  degree  of  both  governments  who 
were  born  in  said  territory  shall  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  return  to  their  native 
place,  both  to  register  and  vote  in  the 
plebiscite. 


4.  Provided,  further,  (a)  That  no  per- 
son serving  a  term  of  imprisonment  after 
sentence  for  a  non-political  offense  involv- 
ing moral  turpitude  or  (6)  under  guar- 
dianship, non  compos  mentis  or  insane, 
shall  be  allowed  to  register  or  vote. 

Supervision  of  the   Plebiscite 

For  the  purpose  of  the  plebiscite  there 
shall  be  constituted  a  Plebiscitary  Com- 
mission, and  registration  and  election 
boards  with  the  following  organization, 
powers,  and  duties: 

A  Plebiscitary  Commission  shall  be 
constituted,  consisting  of  three  members, 
one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government  of 
Chile,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peru,  and  the  third  member,  who 
shall  act  as  president  of  the  commission, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  case  one  party  fails  to  appoint  a 
member  for  thirty  days  after  the  time 
hereafter  provided  in  this  award,  it  shall 
thereupon  become  the  duty  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Plebiscitary  Commission  to 
appoint  a  member  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus 
existing.  In  making  this  appointment 
the  president  of  the  commission  is  not 
limited  as  to  nationality  except  that  no 
more  than  one  member  of  the  Plebiscitary 
Commission  may  be  a  national  of  either 
Chile  or  Peru. 

Vacancies  shall  be  filled  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  original  appointment. 

The  Plebiscitary  Commission  shall  act 
by  a  majority  vote  and  shall  establish  its 
own  rules  of  procedure,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  award. 

The  Plebiscitary  Commission  shall  have 
in  general  compjete  control  over  the  pleb- 
iscite and  shall  have  authority  to  deter- 
mine all  questions  as  to  the  registration 
of  voters,  the  casting  and  counting  of  the 
vote,  and  whether  the  persons  claiming  the 
right  to  register  and  vote  are  qualified  to 
do  so,  subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  the 
arbitrator's  opinion  and  award. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Commission 

Without  limiting  the  generality  of  the 
foregoing,  the  Plebiscitary  Commission 
shall  have  the  power  and  duty  to  promul- 
gate rules  and  regulations  for  the  plebis- 
cite, which  shall  provide  as  follows: 

For  the  procedure  of  registration  and 
election  boards; 
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For  public  notice  of  the  time  and  places 
of  registration  and  the  time  and  place  of 
voting ; 

For  the  registration  of  voters; 

For  the  opening  to  public  scrutiny  of 
the  lists  of  registered  voters  before  the 
date  set  for  voting,  so  as  to  furnish  oppor- 
tunity for  the  investigation  of  contested 
cases  and  the  correction  of  the  voting 
lists ; 

For  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot ; 

For  the  printing  of  the  plebiscitary 
ballots,  which  shall  be  in  simple  form, 
with  two  columns  headed  by  representa- 
tions of  the  national  flags  of  Chile  and 
Peru,  respectively,  with  the  words  "For 
Chile"  in  one  column  and  the  words  "For 
Peru"  in  the  other,  and  a  square  in  each 
column,  to  be  marked  by  the  voter  accord- 
ing to  his  preference ; 

For  the  reception  and  counting  of  the 
ballots ; 

For  the  tabulation  and  scrutiny  of  the 
returns  of  the  vote ; 

For  appeals  from  the  registration  and 
election  boards  to  the  Plebiscitary  Com- 
mission ; 

For  proceedings,  either  by  way  of  ap- 
peal from  the  registration  and  election 
boards  or  by  way  of  original  contest,  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Plebiscitary  Commis- 
sion to  exclude  any  or  all  votes  cast  or 
apparently  cast  at  any  voting  place  on  ac- 
count of  intimidation,  bribery,  or  fraud. 

The  arbitrator  also  reserves  the  power 
and  right  to  entertain  appeals  from  de- 
cisions of  the  Plebiscitary  Commission 
and  for  contest.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  the  constitution  of  registration  and 
election  boards. 

The  Time  of  the  Plebiscite 

The  members  of  the  Plebiscitary  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  within  four 
months  from  the  date  of  the  rendition  of 
this  award,  and  the  commission  shall  as- 
semble in  the  city  of  Arica  for  its  first 
meeting  not  later  than  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  rendition  of  this  award. 
These  times  may  be  changed  by  the  arbi- 
trator. The  commission  shall  thereupon 
proceed  at  once  to  formulate  rules  for  its 
own  procedure  and  regulations  governing 
the  plebiscite  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
ditions herein  set  forth,  and  shall  fix  the 
date  for  the  plebiscite  and  the  time  and 
places  of  registration  and  voting. 


The  dates,  times,  and  places  so  fixed 
may  be  changed  by  the  commission. 

Proclamation  of  the  Result  of  the  Plebiscite 

Upon  being  properly  advised  by  the 
Plebiscitary  Commission  of  the  result  of 
the  plebiscite,  the  arbitrator,  in  case  no 
contest  proceedings  have  been  instituted 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  will  proclaim 
the  result  by  notifying  both  parties.  In 
case  contest  proceedings  are  instituted, 
the  arbitrator,  upon  receiving  the  report 
of  the  Plebiscitary  Commission  thereon, 
will  either  proclaim  the  result  of  the  pleb- 
iscite by  notifying  the  parties  accordingly 
or  will  declare  the  plebiscitary  vote  void 
and  decree  a  new  plebiscite  within  three 
months. 

The  arbitrator  holds  that  Chile  and 
Peru  shall  enact  legislation  in  aid  of  the 
plebiscite,  to  the  end  that  intimidation, 
bribery,  fraud,  or  other  ofi'enses  com- 
mitted in  connection  with  the  plebiscite 
may  be  prevented  or  punished. 

The  Payment  of  the  Ten  Millions 

The  payment  which  by  the  terms  of 
Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  shall  be 
made  by  the  nation  which  remains  the 
owner  of  the  Provinces  of  Tacna  and 
Arica  shall  be  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

One  million  within  ten  days  after  the 
proclamation  by  the  arbitrator  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  plebiscite;  a  second  million 
within  the  year  following;  and  two  mil- 
lions at  the  end  of  each  year  of  the  subse- 
quent four  years. 

These  sums  shall  be  paid  in  Peruvian 
silver  soles  or  in  Chilean  silver  coin  equiv- 
alent to  the  kind  in  circulation  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1883. 

The  total  revenues  of  the  custom  house 
at  Arica  are  assigned  as  security  for  the 
above  payments. 

The  Boundary  Questions 

Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  pro- 
vides : 

The  territory  of  the  Provinces  of  Tacna 
and  Arica,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
River  Sama  from  its  source  in  the  Cordilleras 
on  the  frontier  of  Bolivia  to  its  mouth  at  the 
sea,  on  the  south  by  the  ravine  and  River 
Camarones,  on  the  east  by  the  Republic  of 
Bolivia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
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shall  continue  in  the  possession  of  Chile,  sub- 
ject to  Chilean  laws  and  authority,  during  a 
period  of  ten  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty 
of  peace. 

In  accordance  with  this,  the  award 
takes  up  separately  the  questions  of  the 
northern  and  the  southern  boundaries. 

The  Northern   Boundary — Tarata 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  northern 
boundary,  and  the  controversy  has  contin- 
ued ever  since.  Chile  contends  that  the 
treaty  established  a  river  line — that  is,  the 
Biver  Sama  from  its  source  to  its  mouth — 
and  that  this  line  should  be  defined  and 
followed  as  the  northern  boundary,  irre- 
spective of  any  Peruvian  provincial  lines. 
According  to  Chile's  contention,  the  terri- 
tory in  question  would  embrace  not  only 
territory  of  the  Peruvian  Provinces  of 
Tacna  and  Arica,  but  also  a  portion  of  the 
Peruvian  Province  of  Tarata.  Peru  in- 
sists that  Article  3  of  the  treaty  dealt 
solely  with  the  Peruvian  Provinces  of 
Tacna  and  Arica,  and  that  no  part  of  the 
Province  of  Tarata  was  included. 

The  arbitrator  decides  that  no  part  of 
the  Peruvian  Province  of  Tarata  is  in- 
cluded in  the  territory  covered  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  An- 
con ;  that  the  territory  to  which  Article  3 
relates  is  exclusively  that  of  the  Peruvian 
Provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  as  they 
stood  on  October  20,  1883,  and  that  the 
northern  boundary  of  that  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory covered  by  Article  3  which  was 
within  the  Peruvian  Province  of  Tacna  is 
the  River  Sama. 

The  Southern  Boundary — Chilcaya 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  territory 
covered  by  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  An- 
con  is  stated  therein  to  be  "the  ravine  and 
River  Camarones." 

The  arbitrator  decides  that  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  territory  covered  by 
Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  is  the 
Peruvian  provincial  boundary  between  the 
Peruvian  Provinces  of  Arica  and  Tara- 
paca  as  they  stood  on  October  20,  1883. 

Decision  on  the  Boundary  Questions 

The  arbitrator's  decision  on  the  bound- 
ary question  is  as  follows : 


The  territory  to  which  Article  3  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ancon  relates,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
plebiscite,  to  be  held  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, is  the  territory  of  the  Peruvian 
Provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  as  they 
stood  on  October  20,  1883 — that  is  to  say, 
so  much  of  the  territory  of  the  said  Peru- 
vian Province  of  Tacna  as  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  River  Sama,  and  the 
whole  of  the  said  Peruvian  Province  of 
Arica. 

The  arbitrator  reserves  the  power  and 
right  to  appoint  a  special  commission  con- 
sisting of  three  persons,  one  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  Chile,  another  to  be  nominated 
by  Peru,  and  the  third  to  be  designated 
by  the  arbitrator,  to  draw  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  territory  covered  by  Article  3 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  in  accordance  with 
the  determination  of  the  arbitrator  in  this 
opinion  and  award;  that  if  either  party 
fails  to  make  its  nomination  of  a  member 
of  said  commission  within  four  months 
after  the  date  of  this  opinion  and  award, 
the  arbitrator  shall  have  the  power  and 
right  to  appoint  a  member  of  said  special 
commission  to  fill  the  vacancy  so  arising, 
and  that  vacancies  in  said  special  commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  appointments. 

All  the  periods  hereinbefore  mentioned 
may  be  extended  or  changed  by  the  arbi- 
trator. 

The  holding  of  the  plebiscite,  as  herein- 
before provided,  shall  not  be  delayed  to 
await  the  proceedings  or  report  of  said 
special  commission  on  boundaries,  but 
that  either  party  may  challenge  the  right 
of  any  person  to  register  or  vote  in  said 
plebiscite  upon  the  ground  that  he  was 
bom  or  resided,  as  the  case  may  be,  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  territory  covered  by 
Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  as  de- 
fined in  this  opinion  and  award,  and  the 
Plebiscitary  Commission  shall  cause  a 
separate  record  to  be  kept  of  all  such  per- 
sons whose  right  to  register  and  vote  may 
be  affected  by  the  report  of  the  special 
commission  on  boundaries,  and  the  votes 
of  such  persons  shall  also  be  separately 
kept. 

The  arbitrator  reserves  the  power  and 
right  to  pass  upon,  adopt,  modify,  or  re- 
ject the  report  of  said  special  commission, 
or  to  appoint  a  new  special  commission 
and  pass  upon  its  report  in  like  manner. 
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If  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the 
Plebiscitary  Commission  that  the  result 
of  the  plebiscite  may  depend  upon  the 
votes  of  persons  whose  right  to  register  or 
vote  may  be  in  doubt  until  the  boundaries 
of  the  territory  covered  by  Article  3  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ancon  have  been  fixed,  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  the  arbitrator  shall 
withhold  the  proclamation  of  the  result 
of  the  plebiscite  until  said  boundaries 
have  been  fixed  and  the  right  of  such  per- 
sons to  register  and  vote  has  been  deter- 
mined accordingly. 

Reaction  in  Peru  and  Chile 

President  Coolidge's  award  has  been 
generally  interpreted  as  favoring  Chile's 
side  in  the  controversy.  Public  demon- 
strations have  been  held  in  the  Peruvian 
capital  against  the  award.  Nevertheless, 
President  Leguia,  of  Peru,  has  sent  a 
message  to  President  Coolidge  in  which 
he  said : 

Notwithstanding  my  judgment  that  Your 
Excellency's  award  has  undeservedly  ap- 
proved the  moral  position  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile,  undoubtedly  guilty  for  over  forty  years 
of  untold  persecutions  and  crimes  against 
Peruvian  citizens  from  Tacna  and  Arica,  I 
unreservedly  express  to  Your  Excellency  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  high  responsibility  so 
disinterestedly  assumed  to  restore  at  last, 
under  the  predominance  of  justice,  the  peace 
and  quietness  in  this  part  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  that,  owing  to  Chile,  has  lived 
for  nearly  half  a  century  on  the  verge  of  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chilean  Foreign 
Minister,  in  his  message  to  Secretary  Kel- 
logg, stated  that  "the  government  and 
people  of  Chile  receive  this  decision  as  the 
expression  of  the  lofty  spirit  of  justice 
which  has  inspired  President  Coolidge." 

On  March  23  President  Coolidge  ap- 
pointed General  John  J.  Pershing  as 
president  of  the  Plebiscitary  Commission, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
award.  In  making  this  appointment  it 
was  pointed  out  at  the  White  House  that 
the  fair  and  judicial  settlement  of  the 
Tacna-Arica  case  "means  much  for  the 
peace  and  good  relations  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  the  high  character  of  General 
Pershing  is  an  assurance  to  both  parties 
that  their  proper  interests  will  be  ade- 
quately safeguarded.''' 


THE  AMERICAN  GROUP  OF  THE 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

The  Twenty-Second  Annual   Meeting, 
February  10,  1925 

FROM  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  10,  1925,  under  the  extension 
of  remarks  by  Honorable  Theodore  E. 
Burton,  of  Ohio,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  are  able  to  quote  the  steno- 
graphic report  of  the  twenty-second  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Group  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union.  This  re- 
port follows: 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  11 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the  caucus  room,  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  William  B.  Mc- 
Kinley,  President,  presiding,  with  Mr. 
Arthur  D.  Call.  Executive  Secretary. 

Among  those  present  were  Senators  Mc- 
Kinley,  of  Illinois;  Spencer,  of  Missouri; 
Harreld,  of  Oklahoma;  Representatives 
Britten,  of  Illinois ;  Oldfield,  of  Arkansas ; 
Raker,  of  California;  Sabath,  of  Illinois; 
McLaughlin,  of  Michigan;  Celler  and 
Somers,  of  New  York;  Cooper,  of  Wis- 
consin; McSwain,  of  South  Carolina; 
Connally,  of  Texas;  and  Montague,  of 
Virginia.  Life  member,  Hon.  Theodore 
E.  Burton,  of  Ohio. 

President  McKinley  :  The  meeting  will 
come  to  order.  This  is  the  twenty-second 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Group 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union.  The 
first  in  order  is  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting.  Since  these  minutes 
have  been  printed  and  distributed,  it  is 
possible  that  you  may  wish  to  dispense 
with  the  reading  of  the  minutes. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Oldfield,  duly  sec- 
onded, the  reading  of  the  minutes  was 
dispensed  with. 

President  McKinley:  The  next  is  the 
report  of  officers,  and  under  that  the  first 
report  is  the  report  of  the  president. 

The  president  read  his  report,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Members  of  the  American  group.  Inter- 
parliamentary Union :  This  is  the  twenty- 
second  annual  meeting  of  our  group. 

Officers  and  Executive  Committee 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  you  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  Senator 
William    B.    McKinley;    Vice-presidents, 
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Representative  Andrew  J.  Montague,  of 
Virginia;  Eepresentative  Henry  W.  Tem- 
ple, of  Pennsylvania,  and  Eepresentative 
William  A.  Oldfield,  of  Arkansas;  Treas- 
urer, Eepresentative  Adolph  J.  Sabath,  of 
Illinois;  Secretary,  Eepresentative  John 
J.  McSwain,  of  South  Carolina;  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  613 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee you  elected  the  following:  Sena- 
tor William  B.  McKinley,  of  Illinois,  ex 
officio  (chairman) ;  Eepresentative  Fred 
Britten,  of  Illinois;  Eepresentative  Theo- 
dore Burton,  of  Ohio;  Eepresentative 
Henry  Allen  Cooper,  of  Wisconsin;  Sena- 
tor Joseph  T.  Eobinson,  of  Arkansas; 
Senator  Selden  P.  Spencer,  of  Missouri; 
Senator  Thomas  Sterling,  of  South  Da- 
kota; Eepresentative  James  C.  McLaugh- 
lin, of  Michigan;  Eepresentative  Merrill 
Moores,  of  Indiana;  and  Eepresentative 
John  E.  Baker,  of  California. 

All  these  officers  and  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  have  been  returned 
for  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress  with  the 
exception — we  regret  to  add — of  Senator 
Thomas  Sterling,  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Eepresentative   Merrill  Moores,   of  Indi- 


ana. 


The  Important  Event  of  the  Year 


At  the  meeting  of  a  year  ago  the  im- 
portant question  was.  Should  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  meet  in  the  United 
States  in  1925  ?  During  the  year  this 
question  has  been  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative. With  the  special  aid  of  one  of  our 
vice-presidents,  Eepresentative  Henry  W. 
Temple,  House  Joint  Eesolution  204  was 
introduced  soon  after  our  last  meeting. 
This  resolution  read  as  follows: 

Eesolution  requesting  the  President  to  invite 
thie  Interparliamentary  Union  to  meet  in 
Washington  City  In  1925,  and  authorizing 
an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  meeting. 

Whereas  the  Congress  in  an  act  approved 
June  30,  1914,  requested  the  President  to  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  for  the 
year  1915  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  in 
the  same  act  appropriated  the  sum  of  $40,000 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  meeting; 
and 


Whereas  when  the  World  War  led  to  re- 
peated postponements  of  the  said  meeting 
the  Congress  repeatedly  extended  the  appro- 
priation: First,  the  act  of  July  1,  1916,  ex- 
tended it  and  made  it  available  for  the  cal- 
endar years  1916  and  1917;  second,  the  act 
of  March  3,  1917,  extended  the  appropriation 
and  made  it  available  for  the  calendar  year 
1918;  third,  the  act  of  April  15,  1918,  ex- 
tended the  appropriation  and  made  it  avail- 
able for  the  calendar  year  1919 ;  and 

Whereas  this  appropriation,  repeatedly  ex- 
tended, has  lapsed,  and  no  part  of  it  having 
been  expended,  and  the  meeting  thus  ar- 
ranged for  in  Washington  City  has  not  been 
held  :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  the  President  be  re- 
quested to  invite  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  for  the  year 
1925  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  expenses  incident  to  said  meeting  the  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000,  to  be  expended  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  prescribe,  is  hereby  authorized. 

This  resolution  passed  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  was  approved  by  the 
President. 

At  a  plenary  session  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Conference  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  held  in  Bern,  the  fol- 
lowing self-explanatory  invitation  was 
presented  by  the  Hon.  Hugh  Gibson, 
United  States  Minister  to  Switzerland: 
To  the  Interparliamentary  Union: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica having  by  a  joint  resolution,  approved 
May  13,  1924,  requested  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  invite  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  for  the 
year  1925  in  the  city  of  Washington,  it  af- 
fords me  very  great  pleasure  indeed,  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  to  extend  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  in  pursuance  of 
the  said  joint  resolution,  the  cordial  invita- 
tion of  the  Government  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  hold  its  twenty-third 
conference  in  the  city  of  Washington  at  such 
time  during  the  year  1925  as  the  Union 
may  fix. 

Calvin  Cooudqe. 

By  the  President: 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Washington,  June  30,  1924. 
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This  invitation  was  unanimously  and 
enthusiastically  received  and  accepted. 

The  Twenty-third  Conference  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union,  therefore,  is  to 
meet  in  Washington  October  1  to  6,  1925. 

Co-operation  of  the  State  Department 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  encouraging  co-operation  of 
our  Department  of  State,  as  your  officers 
have  gone  about  the  business  of  organiz- 
ing the  coming  conference,  and  also  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

Under  date  of  January  10  we  for- 
warded an  invitation  to  the  respective 
parliamentary  bodies  of  each  of  the  Latin 
American  Eepublics.  This  invitation 
read: 

To  the  National  Congress: 

Honored  Sirs:  I  have  the  honor  and  the 
very  great  pleasure  as  president  of  the  group 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  to  extend  on  be- 
half of  that  group  a  cordial  invitation  to  the 

National  Ck)ngress  of to  be  represented 

by  a  group  of  its  members  at  the  twenty- 
third  conference  which  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  will  hold  at  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, October  1  to  6,  1925,  in  acceptance  of  an 
invitation  extended  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  the  request  of  the  Congress 
thereof. 

It  needs  no  assurance,  I  trust,  that  your 
representatives  would  be  warmly  received  by 
the  Union  and  accorded  a  most  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  United  States. 

In  the  hope  that  it  may  be  your  pleasure 
to  consider  the  invitation  favorably,  I  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  to  offer 
to  you,  sirs,  the  assurances  of  the  very  high 
consideration  with  which  I  am 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  McKlNLEY, 

President  of  the  United  States  Q-roup 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
Abthub  Deebin  Caix, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Accompanying  the  foregoing  invita- 
tion we  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  legislatures  of 
each  of  the  American  Eepublics: 

My  Dear  :  The  Department  of  State 

of  the  United  States  has  transmitted  through 
its   embassy    the    formal   invitation    of   the 


group  of  the  United  States  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  to  the  legislative  body 
over  which  you  so  ably  preside  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  twenty-third  conference  of  the 
Union,  to  assemble  at  Washington  in  1925. 
This  conference  will  be  held  October  1  to  6,^ 
1925. 

The  interparliamentary  group  of  the  United 
States  is  most  anxious  to  hear  of  the  or- 
ganization of  a  group  within  your  parlia- 
ment, as  already  urged  by  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union ;  in  any  event,  that  your 
parliament  will  be  represented  at  this  meet- 
ing. I  beg  to  press  upon  you  the  acceptance 
of  this  invitation,  the  appointment  of  duly 
accredited  delegates,  and  their  attendance  at 
this  conference  in  Washington. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  assure  you  of  the 
warm  welcome  which  the  representatives  of 
your  national  congress  will  receive  in  Wash- 
ington, and  I  wish  to  add  thereto  the  thought 
that  such  a  coming  together  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  national  legislatures  will  contri- 
bute greatly  toward  better  friendship  and  un- 
derstanding. 

I  hope  that  I  may  hear  favorably  from  you 
relative  to  this  matter,  and  beg  to  remain, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.   B.  McKlNLEY. 

The  State  Department  graciously  sent 
these  communications  to  our  diplomatic 
representatives  in  each  of  the  republics 
and  accompanied  them  with  the  follow- 
ing communication: 

Sib  :  You  will  please  address  a  note  to  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

ExcEixENCY :  In  pursuance  of  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  extended  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  at  its  twenty-second  conference  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  August,  1924,  an  in- 
vitation to  hold  its  twenty-third  conference 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  at  such  time  dur- 
ing the  year  1925  as  the  Union  might  fix. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  and  the  con- 
ference will  be  held  at  Washington,  October 
1  to  6,  1925.  For  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
holding  of  this  conference  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  appropriated  the  siun 
of  $50,000. 

The  purpose  of  the  Interpai'liamentary 
Union,  as  Your  Excellency  is  probably  aware, 
is  to  unite  in  common  action  the  members  of 
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all  parliaments,  constituted  in  national 
groups,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  their 
respective  States  in  the  firm  establishment 
and  the  democratic  development  of  the  work 
of  international  peace  and  co-operation  be- 
tween peoples,  and  to  study  all  questions  of 
an  international  character  suitable  for  settle- 
ment by  parliamentary  action,  but  keeping 
aloof  from  questions  purely  domestic  in  their 
scope  and  from  those  of  an  acute  political 
nature. 

Since  1889  i)eriodical  conferences  of  the 
Union  have  been  held,  through  which  much 
has  been  achieved  in  the  direction  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Union,  and  at  some  of  which 
the  parliaments  of  as  many  as  34  States  have 
been  represented  by  groups. 

That  the  legislative  bodies  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  have  taken  little  part  in  these 
conferences  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  Amer- 
ican group,  who  are  especially  desirous  of 
having  the  Congress  of  each  of  the  independ- 
ent governments  represented  by  a  group  in 
the  Washington  conference  of  1925.  To  that 
end  the  Hon.  "William  B.  McKinley,  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, who  is  president  of  the  group  of  the 
(Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  Union, 
has  extended  on  behalf  of  that  group  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  the  Congress  of to  be 

represented  by  a  group  of  its  members  in  the 
conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
which  is  to  meet  at  Washington  on  the  1st 
of  October  next. 

This  invitation  has  been  forwarded  to  me 
by  my  government,  which  has  instructed  me 
to  transmit  it  to  Your  Excellency  with  the 
request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 

National  Congress  of with  the  foregoing 

information.  In  so  transmitting  the  invita- 
tion to  Your  Excellency  I  am  happy  to  dis- 
charge the  further  duty  intrusted  to  me  of 
expressing  my  government's  hope  that  ac- 
ceptance of  the  invitation  will  be  found  agree- 
able to  the Congress  and  in  giving  the 

assurance  that  such  of  its  members  as  may 
attend  the  conference  will  be  accorded  a 
most  cordial  welcome  to  the  United  States. 

In  support  of  the  invitation  Senator  Mc- 
Kinley has  addressed  personal  communica- 
tions to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two 
houses  of  Congress.  These  I  have  the  honor 
to   send   to   Your   Excellency   in   order   that 


they  may,   if  you  perceive  no  objection,   be 
transmitted   to  the  addressees  at  the  same 
time  with  the  formal  invitations. 
I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant. 


For  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Co-operation  from  Canada 

We  are  also  gratified  to  report  that  the 
Canadian  Parliament  is  planning  to  en- 
tertain the  visiting  delegates  following 
the  conference  in  Washington.  Most 
courteous  letters  to  this  effect  have  been 
received  from  Hon,  Eodolphe  Lemieux, 
speaker  of  tlie  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons and  president  of  the  Canadian 
Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
and  also  from  Senator  R.  Dandurand  and 
Senator  C.  P.  Beaubien.  We  have  al- 
ready received  evidences  of  the  pleasure 
felt  by  the  European  brethren  at  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting  our  Canadian  friends 
under  such  happy  auspices — a  feeling 
deeply  shared  in,  of  course,  by  us  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Certain  Details  of  the  Conference 

This  conference  of  members  of  parlia- 
ments from  various  parts  of  the  world 
has  for  many  years  met  invariably  in  the 
parliament  buildings  of  the  countries  in 
which  the  conferences  have  been  held.  It 
is  most  desirable  that  this  conference 
should  be  held  in  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  if  the  House  be  not  in  session 
at  that  time.  Your  officers  beg  your  co- 
operation in  the  achievement  of  this.  If 
a  member  of  a  foreign  parliament  is  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  the  floor  of  the 
House,  even  when  that  body  is  in  session, 
it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  grant 
such  privilege  to  a  group  of  such  parlia- 
mentarians when  the  House  is  not  in 
session. 

Every  step  possible  at  this  time  has 
been  taken  toward  extending  the  hospi- 
tality of  our  government  and  of  the  city 
to  our  fellow  parliamentarians  who  may 
find  it  possible  to  be  with  us  in  October. 
We  are  assured  that  the  customs  formali- 
ties will  be  removed  for  these  delegates. 
We  plan  to  bring  them  from  New  York 
to  Washington,  entertain  them  here,  and 
deliver  them  to  our  Canadian  friends  at 
Niagara  Falls. 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  I  go  into  more 
detail  at  this  time,  further,  perhaps,  than 
to  state  that  in  our  judgment  the  con- 
ference should  be  organized  substantially 
as  follows: 

1.  President  of  Council:  Baron  Theo- 
dore Adelswaerd,  of  the  Swedish  Senate. 

2.  Secretary  General  of  Interparlia- 
mentary Union:  Dr.  Christian  L.  Lange, 
Geneva. 

3.  General  chairman  of  the  conference. 

4.  Committee  on  reception. 

5.  Committee  on  entertainment. 

6.  Committee  on  transportation  and 
hotel  accommodation. 

7.  Ladies'  committee. 

8.  Director  of  the  conference:  Arthur 
Deerin  Call,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
American  group. 

9.  Chairman  budget  committee:  Hon. 
J.  Butler  Wright,  Third  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

10.  Disbursing  officer:  Hon.  William 
McNeir,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Accounts  and 
disbursing  oflBcer,   State  Department. 

Conclusion 

I  ought  not  to  close  this  report  without 
calling  your  attention  particularly  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
February  20  you  will  find  our  executive 
secretary's  report  of  the  Bern  Conference 
of  the  Union  held  last  August;  an  ad- 
dress of  Hon.  T.  E.  Burton,  delivered 
before  the  Bern  Conference  on  August 
22,  1924;  the  resolutions  adopted  by  that 
conference;  and  our  Executive  Secre- 
tary's historical  account  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union. 

Your  officers  look  to  you,  members  of 
the  American  group,  to  aid  them  in  every 
way  possible  and  to  offer  any  suggestions 
that  may  occur  to  you  as  helpful,  to  the 
end  that  the  coming  conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  may  be  worthy 
of  the  dignity  of  our  United  States  Con- 
gress, of  the  hospitality  of  our  American 
people,  and  of  the  high  purposes  for  which 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  exists. 

Mr.  Britten  was  called  on  by  President 
McKinley  to  report  on  the  entertainment 
of  the  visiting  delegates  at  hotels  in  Wash- 
ington and  their  possible  entertainment 
in  several  cities.  He  made  an  extended 
report  and  a  motion  was  passed  congratu- 
lating and  thanking  him. 


President  McKinley  stated  it  was 
planned  to  bring  our  visitors  to  Wash- 
ington and  after  the  meeting  provide  for 
their  transportation  to  Buffalo  and  Ni- 
agara Falls,  where  they  would  be  received 
by  the  members  of  the  Canadian  delega- 
tion. He  also  stated  that  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  desired  to  ar- 
range a  reception  and  dinner  for  the 
guests  at  New  York.  It  was  proposed 
that  there  be  a  ladies'  committee  to  ar- 
range entertainment  for  wives  of  visiting 
delegates. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  received  and 
filed. 

It  was  reported  that  no  definite  answer 
had  been  received  from  the  railway  com- 
panies upon  reduced  rates  of  fare,  and 
that  perhaps  no  report  could  be  expected 
until  it  was  more  definitely  known  how 
many  foreign  delegates  were  coming  to 
the  meeting. 

There  was  discussion  relative  to  the 
meeting  place  in  Washington  for  the 
delegates,  and  it  was  moved  and  carried 
that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  American 
group  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
be  obtained  for  this  annual  conference  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

Senator  McKinley  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year  and  the  vice- 
presidents  now  serving  were  elected.  Mr. 
Sabath  was  re-elected  as  treasurer  and 
Mr.  McSwain  as  secretary. 

Also,  it  was  moved  and  carried  that 
Mr.  Arthur  D.  Call  be  continued  as  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

The  President  stated  that  two  of  the 
Executive  Committee  will  leave  Congress 
this  year:  Senator  Sterling,  of  South 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Moores,  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Connally  was  elected  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  place  of  Mr.  Moores, 
and  Senator  Curtis  in  place  of  Senator 
Sterling. 

Under  new  business  President  McKin- 
ley gave  lists  showing  that  50  members 
of  the  Senate  and  200  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  enrolled 
as  members  of  the  local  group  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Burton  suggested  the  ad- 
visability of  securing  the  largest  possible 
membership  from  each  State. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  appoint  such 
additional  committees  to  arrange  for  the 
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coming  meeting  and  the  entertainment 
of  guests  as  he  might  deem  necessary  or 
desirable. 

Whereupon,  at  11.20  a.  m.,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Arthur  D.  Call, 
Executive  Secretary. 


IMPORTANT  INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 

(February  16-March  15,  1925) 

February  16 — The  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Tangier  holds  its  first  meet- 
ing, presided  over  by  Mendub, 
representative  of  the  Sultan. 

February  18 — The  report  of  the  Inter- 
allied Military  Mission  of  Con- 
trol is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Versailles  Committee,  presided 
over  by  Marshal  Foch. 

February  19 — The  Convention,  Protocol, 
and  final  acts  of  the  Second 
Opium  Conference  are  signed  at 
Geneva. 
M.  Clementel,  French  Minister  of 
Finance,  announces  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the 
government  intends  raising  a 
loan  abroad,  and  that  $100,000,- 
000  have  been  promised  from 
the  United  States. 

February  24 — The  new  Eussian  Minister 
of  War  warns  the  Soviet  Eepub- 
lic  that  a  great  military  clash 
with  other  nations  is  before  it. 

February  25 — The  Eusso- Japanese  Treaty 
is  signed  by  the  Prince  Eegent 
of  Japan. 
Kurdish  insurgents  proclaim  one 
of  ex-Sultan  Abdul  Hamid's 
sons  King  of  Kurdestan,  caus- 
ing considerable  anxiety  to  the 
Turkish  Government. 

February  28 — Herr  Ebert,  President  of 
the  German  Eepublic,  dies  in 
Berlin. 

March  2 — Draft  conventions,  prepared  by 
the  American  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Law,  putting  into 
form  the  ideals  of  American  na- 
tions in  international  law,  are 
presented  to  the  governing 
board     of     the     Pan-American 


Union    by    Secretary    of    State 
Hughes. 

March  3 — Martial  law  is  declared  in  the 
districts  of  Santiago,  Valpa- 
raiso, and  Aconcagua,  in  Chile, 
owing  to  disturbed  political  con- 
ditions. 

March  4 — Calvin  Coolidge  is  inaugurated 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  award  in  the  arbitration  be- 
tween Chile  and  Peru  over  Tac- 
na-Arica  is  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 
Secretary  Hughes  finds  solution  to 
boundary  controversies  between 
the  governments  of  Brazil,  Co- 
lombia, and  Peru,  and  a  proces 
verbal  is  signed  by  Mr.  Hughes 
and  by  the  diplomats  from  the 
countries  concerned. 

March  5 — The  Turkish  National  Assem- 
bly votes  confidence  in  Ismet 
Pasha's  newly  formed  cabinet. 

March  7 — The  Soviet  Government  an- 
nounces a  reduction  of  this 
year's  agricultural  taxes  by  40 
per  cent. 
A  sweeping  anti-Bolshevist  law 
passes  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  of  Japan. 

March  9 — The  award  of  President  Cool- 
idge as  arbitrator  in  the  Tacna- 
Arica  case  is  delivered  to  the 
Chilean  and  Peruvian  ambassa- 
dors. 

March  10 — The  Eeichstag  of  Germany 
designates  Dr.  Walter  Simon, 
former  Prime  Minister,  as  act- 
ing President  of  the  German 
Eepublic. 
The  Council  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, after  a  long  private  ses- 
sion, decides  that  Germany  must 
apply  for  membership  in  the 
League  in  the  routine  fashion 
and  without  special  favors. 

March  12 — Austen  Chamberlain,  British 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
states  before  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  assembled  at 
Geneva,  that  England  and  all 
her  dominions  except  Ireland, 
which  has  not  reported,  reject 
the  Geneva  Protocol  for  Security 
and  Disarmament. 


HISTORICAL  TEXTBOOKS  AS  PROVOCATIVES  OF 

WAR 

By  DONALD  R.  TAFT 

Professor    of    Economics    and    Sociology, 
Wells  College 


In  this  study  the  summaries  and  quotations 
from  French  books  are  from  Vast  &  Jalliffler : 
Histoire  de  France,  Nouvelle  Edition  Refondue  par 
Ch.  L'Hopital,  Paris,  1922,  and  one  or  two  from 
Vast,  H. :  Petite  Histoire  de  la  Grande  Guerre, 
Paris,  1919.  The  German  summaries  and  quota- 
tions are  all  from  Kumsteller,  Haacke,  Schneider  : 
GeschicJitsbuch  fiir  die  deutsche  Juyend,  Leipzig. 
1923.  Except  as  noted  below,  the  summaries  and 
quotations  from  non-liberal  American  books  are 
taken  from  Gultteau,  William  Backus :  Our  United 
fitates,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York,  Newark, 
Boston  and  Chicago,  1924.  The  liberal  are  all 
from  Long,  William  J. :  America,  A  History  of 
Our  Country,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1923,  New  York.  A 
single  short  quotation  marked  (Elson)  is  from 
Elson,  Henry  William,  History  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Macmlllan,  New  York,  1923.  A 
single  one  marked  (Woodman  and  Moran)  is  from 
their  text  entitled  Elementary  American  History 
and  Government,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New 
York,  1919.  Of  course,  these  few  texts  were  used 
as  representative  of  their  respective  types.  Some 
thirty-three  American  books  w^ere  studied. — D.  R,  T. 


SERIOUS  students  of  the  war  problem 
need  not  be  reminded  of  its  complexity. 
The  recent  Washington  Conference  on  the 
Cause  and  Cure  of  War  *  noted  some 
twenty-four  war-making  forces  and  the  List 
was  incomplete.  Not  long  after  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war,  the  writer 
attempted  to  classify  its  alleged  causes  as 
set  forth  in  current  periodicals  and  books. 
Even  then  the  number  of  causes  men- 
tioned was  legion.  An  individual  writer 
might  stress  a  single  factor,  but  the  differ- 
ent men  did  not  agree.  Each  saw  the  war 
in  terms  of  his  own  experiences  or  special- 
ity, and  some  analyses  were  profound  and 
others  superficial.  Thus  statesmen  found 
the  explanation  of  the  war  in  diplomatic 
correspondence,  or  more  rarely  in  the  evils 
of  secret  diplomacy;  business  men  saw  it 
in  specific  instances  of  "unfair"  competi- 
tion or  in  the  world  struggle  for  markets 
or  raw  materials;  anthropologists  and 
psychologists  stressed  alleged  racial  traits 
of  their  enemies,  or  race  hatreds,  or  a 
h}T)othetical  fighting  instinct;  historians 
grouped  a  number  of  factors  under  the 
head  of  nationalism  or  militarism,  and 
economists  called  it  economic  imperial- 
ism; while  geographers  spoke  of  the  de- 
termining influence  of  location  and  of 
mountain  barriers,  and  sociologists  quoted 
birth  rates  and  emphasized  hindrances  to 
mutual  understanding.     The  most  super- 


ficial were  satisfied  to  attribute  the  war  to 
a  plot  and  leave  the  matter  there,  or  even 
to  quibble  over  which  side  crossed  the 
boundary  first  or  fired  the  first  shot. 

More  recent  and  scholarly  investigations 
have  found  no  single  or  simple  explana- 
tion, but  have  uncovered  an  extraordi- 
narily complex  network  of  interrelated 
factors  which  ultimately  resulted  in  con- 
flict. The  causes  of  war  are  many ;  and  if 
the  cause  is  not  simple,  neither  is  the  cure. 
We  may  well  join  in  the  effort  to  secure 
a  World  Court,  to  perfect  a  Protocol,  or 
create  a  real  League  of  Nations,  but  the 
success  of  these  efforts  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  support  they  receive  from  other 
sources.  Backed  by  public  opinion,  sup- 
ported by  educational  policies,  relieved 
from  the  disintegrating  effect  of  the  world 
scramble  for  oil,  and  secure  from  the 
irresistible  pressure  of  a  redundant  popu- 
lation, say,  in  Japan,  such  a  Protocol  and 
such  a  League  have  just  a  chance  for  suc- 
cess. By  themselves  they  are  probably 
doomed  to  failure.  The  attack  upon  war 
must  be  simultaneous  along  all  lines. 

Now,  one  of  these  lines  is  the  educa- 
tional. One  important  aspect  of  the  edu- 
cational line  is  the  teaching  of  history, 
and  one  of  the  tests  of  the  influence  of 
history  teaching  is  the  content  of  text- 
books. This  article  will  be  concerned 
chiefly  with  textbooks  as  one  of  the  influ- 
ences which  make  the  attainment  of  other 
aspects  of  our  peace  program  difficult. 

We  shall  consider  history  textbooks,  al- 
though others  are,  perhaps,  as  important. 
For  example,  a  civics  which  teaches  the 
child  that  the  sole  duty  of  the  patriot  is 
to  follow,  to  obey,  to  conform,  rather  than 
also  to  think,  to  criticise,  to  reform  if 
possible,  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  to 
world  peace  than  a  history  which  misstates 
facts  or  preaches  hatred  for  a  particular 
nation.  We  urgently  need  a  generation 
trained  in  independent  thought. 

Instead  of  the  influence  of  textbooks. 


*  Washington,  D.  C,  January  18-24,  1925. 
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we  might  consider  the  influence  of  teach- 
ers. An  able  liberal-minded  teaching  may 
go  far  to  counteract  the  influence  of  a  poor 
and  chauvinistic  text.  But  the  poorest 
teachers — and  there  are  still  too  many  of 
them — know  little  more  of  history  than 
the  textbooks  tell.  A  really  critical  atti- 
tude towards  the  books  which  are  used  is 
rare. 

But  textbooks  are  also  worthy  of  study, 
because  they  may  be  treated  objectively. 
We  may  compare  the  treatment  of  the 
same  historical  event  in  the  schools  of  two 
or  more  countries  concerned;  we  may 
demonstrate  that  exactly  opposite  facts 
are  taught  without  necessarily  involving 
ourselves  in  the  difliculty  of  determining 
which  textbooks  are  lying.  Textbooks 
thus  lend  themselves  to  unprejudiced 
study  in  a  field  which  is  permeated  with 
prejudice  and  in  which  prejudice  is  abso- 
lutely fatal  to  an  understanding  of  the 
problem. 

Several  studies  of  textbooks  have  been 
made  recently.  Some,  such  as  the  Hirsh- 
field*  investigation,  and  to  a  less  degree 
the  Mandelf  report,  are  of  little  value 
except  as  indications  of  the  state  of 
public  opinion.  They  have  aimed  to  re- 
place one  kind  of  propaganda  with  a 
propaganda  more  to  their  liking.  The 
most  important  completed  study  has  un- 
doubtedly been  that  made  by  the  Paris 
branch  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace.  This  study,  which 
has  not  been  translated,  examined  the  post- 
war texts  of  England,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Bulgaria.  It  was  writ- 
ten under  the  editorial  direction  of  French- 
men and  is  perhaps  not  entirely  objective 
in  its  viewpoint;  but  its  conclusions  are 
all  the  more  significant  for  this  very  rea- 
son, because  its  conclusions  are  in  general 
similar  to  those  to  which  my  own  study 
has  led  me.  This  French  study  is  almost 
as  critical  of  French  texts  as  of  those  of 
Germany.  Both,  it  shows,  are  provoking 
the  next  war. 

The  writer  has  attempted  a  study 
smaller  in  scope,  but  objective  in  method. 
It  covers  representative  textbooks  in  use 
in  secondary  and  upper  elementary  schools 
in  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States.  By  collecting  these  books,  it  is 
possible  to  compare  the  treatment  of  the 
same  historical  events  in  the  texts  of  two 
or  more  countries  concerned.  The  passages 


compared  naturally  have  to  do  with  con- 
troversial subjects.  For  example,  it  would 
be  possible  to  compare  the  treatment  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  Mexican  and 
South  American  textbooks  with  that  in  our 
own.  In  this  article,  however,  the  com- 
parisons have  to  do  with  the  World  War 
and  the  peace. 

The  comparisons  given  below  are  of  two 
kinds :  First,  short  summaries  derived 
from  different  parts  of  the  texts ;  secondly, 
longer  exact  quotations.  In  the  making 
of  the  summaries  there  is,  of  course,  some 
danger  of  prejudice.  But  the  longer  quo- 
tations would,  if  space  permitted  a  suffi- 
cient number,  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
of  the  fairness  of  the  summaries. 

The  purpose  of  the  comparisons  is  not 
to  show  inaccuracies  in  liie  texts.  Es- 
pecially, it  is  not  to  show  which  text  is 
lying.  But  the  comparisons  do  abundantly 
show  that  both  texts  cannot  be  telling  the 
truth.  Quite  possibly  both  misrepresent. 
Children  cannot  be  teught  opposite  ideas 
and  arrive  at  similar  attitudes.  Children 
cannot  be  taught  to  hate  and  have  friendly 
feelings — unless,  of  course,  some  other 
force  intervenes.  Unfortunately,  the  other 
forces  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  textbooks. 

First,  let  us  compare  some  fairly  typical 
French  and  German  texts.  Practically  all 
the  French  books  the  writer  has  examined 
are  roughly  similar  to  the  one  from  which 
the  summaries  and  quotations  shown  below 
are  taken.  There  is  a  little  more  varia- 
tion among  the  German  books,  some  being 
slightly  more  liberal  and  less  provocative 
than  the  summaries  indicate.  In  general, 
the  comparisons  include  texts  published 
as  late  as  1923  and  some  in  1924,  but  the 
German  books  are  slightly  more  recent 
than  the  French.  It  is  possible  that  the 
last  year  has  seen  some  improvement  in 
the  French  texts,  but  I  have  little  evidence 
of  it. 

Imagine,  then,  a  French  and  a  German 
child  each  faithfully  reading  and  believing 
the  following: 


*  Report  ou  investigation,  of  pro-Britisli 
liistory  textbooks  in  use  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  by  David  Hirshfield, 
commissioner  of  accounts,  1923.  Brown 
Printing  and  Binding  Go.,  New  York. 

t  Report  by  Edward  Mandel.  Stillman  Ap- 
pellate Printing  Co.,  200  William  Street,  New 
York,  1922. 
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1.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  war,  French 
children  read :  "The  war  was  caused  solely 
by  German  aggression.  The  Germans,  be- 
lieving themselves  to  be  a  superior  race, 
have  long  plotted  to  exterminate  the 
'unworthy*  French.  German  children 
read:  "Germany  is  guiltless;  English 
jealousy  and  French  desire  for  revenge 
were  the  chief  among  many  causes." 

We  are  dealing  here,  of  course,  with  the 
fundamental  of  fundamentals.  French 
and  German  children  are  naturally  taught 
opposite  notions  as  to  the  responsibility 
for  the  war.  Occasionally  in  the  German 
books  there  is  some  approach  to  a  reco^i- 
tion  of  joint  responsibility  for  a  war  which 
grew  out  of  the  complex  situation  preced- 
ing it.  I  have  found  no  such  suggestion 
in  any  of  the  French  texts  and  the  general 
emphasis  in  most  of  the  German  books  is 
as  the  charts  indicate. 

2.  As  to  colonial  policy,  French  chil- 
dren read:  "French  colonial  policy  has 
always  been  peaceful,  but  German  ill-will 
has  always  tried  to  thwart  it."  German 
children  read :  "French  colonial  policy  was 
not  really  pacific,  and  England  thwarted 
German  attempts  at  fair  play." 

3.  As  to  armaments,  French  children 
read:  "That  Europe  has  been  an  armed 
camp  has  been  entirely  due  to  the  wicked 
Germans,  who  falsely  pretended  that  they 
were  encircled  by  enemies."  German  chil- 
dren read :  "German  armament  was  de- 
fensive, for  Germany  was  surrounded  by 
enemies." 

4.  As  to  peace  efforts,  French  children 
read:  "Sweet  France  has  always  been 
pacific,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
she  did  all  in  her  power  to  keep  the  peace, 
but  Germany  made  her  attempts  fail." 
German  children  read:  "Germany  made 
every  effort  to  localize  the  Austro-Serbian 
dispute,  but  the  enemy  nations  openly 
incited  war  among  their  people." 

5.  As  to  broken  treaties,  French  chil- 
dren read :  "Germany  alone  basely  violated 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium."  German  chil- 
dren read:  "English  and  Belgian  officers 
planned  the  march  through  Belgium  as 
early  as  1908." 

6.  As  to  atrocities,  French  children 
read:  "Germans  and  Germans  alone  were 
guilty  of  the  vilest  atrocities  during  the 
war."  German  children  read:  "The  Ger- 
man activities  in  Belgium  were  justified. 
The  English  abused  German  residents  in 


England  and  tried  to  starve  Germany  with 
a  blockade.  The  French  abused  German 
residents  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Allies 
have  murdered  German  children  since  the 
armistice  by  depriving  Germany  of  cows." 

7.  As  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  French  chil- 
dren read :  "The  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
to  France  was  an  act  of  historical  justice 
and  no  plebiscite  was  needed."  German 
children  read :  "Alsace-Lorraine  is  only  13 
per  cent  French,  and  its  possession  gives 
France  the  keys  to  Germany." 

8.  As  to  the  treaty,  French  children 
read:  "The  peace  is  a  peace  of  justice 
based  on  Mr.  Wilson's  fourteen  points, 
whereas  the  Germans  planned  for  us  a 
peace  of  slavery."  German  children  read : 
"The  peace  is  a  peace  of  enslavement  and 
is  a  gross  breach  of  the  Allies'  pre- 
Armistice  promises." 

9.  As  to  the  German  Eepublic,  French 
children  read:  "The  German  Eepublic  is 
a  mere  sham,  and  another  war  is  already 
being  planned  in  Germany."  The  German 
textbooks  vary  considerably  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Eepublic,  some  giving  it  scant 
attention  and  implying  that  the  Social- 
Democrats  were  traitors  to  the  Empire. 
Other  texts,  however,  give  great  space  to 
the  Eepublic  and  the  Constitution  of 
Weimar,  holding  them  up  as  the  hope  for 
the  regeneration  of  Germany.  In  other 
words,  German  textbook  writers  reflect 
different  points  of  view  with  reference  to 
democracy,  just  as  American  textbook 
writers  reflect  different  points  of  view 
with  reference  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

10.  As  to  Bolshevism,  French  children 
read:  "The  world-menace  of  Bolshevism 
is  also  due  to  Germany." 

11.  As  to  the  future,  French  children 
read:  "Germans  are  beasts,  and  the  Ger- 
man menace  will  never  cease.  Therefore, 
France,  beware  I"  German  children  read : 
"German  youth,  this  treaty  must  not  be 
permanent." 

Just  a  very  few  quotations  before  we 
pass  to  the  American  books : 

French  : 

"Early  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  Ger- 
man savants  declared  the  Germans  to  be  a 
superior  race,  having  the  right  to  destroy 
inferior  races,  and  they  proposed  to  ex- 
terminate the  French  just  as  the  Europeans 
have  exterminated  the  redskins  in  America." 
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On  the  German  Eepublic : 

The  German  Republic  is  only  a  fiction. 
Only  her  facade  has  changed.  This  demo- 
cratic camouflage  only  warns  us :  "Let  us  in 
our  turn  keep  our  powder  dry."  .  .  .  Ad- 
versity will,  without  doubt,  force  Germany 
to  transform  herself,  but  we  can  never  forget 
the  evil  she  has  done  us  .  .  .  Up  to  this 
time  Germany  has  never  been  for  France 
other  than  a  cheat  who  deceives  us;  a  brute 
who  pillages  and  kills  .  .  .  The  great 
epoch  through  which  we  have  been  living  is 
in  sum  only  an  epoch  of  the  eternal  duel  be- 
tween Ahrunan  against  Ormidz,  of  Satan 
against  God,  or  bestiality  against  humanity 
.  .  .  .  The  savages  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine  have  always  menaced  us ;  thus  the 
great  lines  of  history  have  never  been  effaced 
in  spite  of  the  diversity  of  the  ages  and  the 
progress  of  science. 

The  military  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  should  not  cease  until  the  day 
when  Germany  shall  have  paid  entirely  what 
she  owes.  She  will  only  pay  what  she  is 
compelled  to  pay  by  force. 

Still  more  striking  quotations  might 
be  made  from  elementary  school  readers 
intended  for  very  young  children.  The 
Carnegie  study  mentioned  above  quotes 
from  one  entitled  "Little  French  Children, 
Do  Not  Forget/'  and  the  following  is  the 
substance  of  the  passage : 

Victor  has  received  a  delightful  present, 
an  engine  and  a  train  of  cars.  In  the  midst 
of  his  delight  he  suddenly  stops  short,  frown- 
ing and  thoughtful.  After  a  moment  thus 
he  seizes  his  wooden  mallet  and  dashes  the 
toy  to  pieces  at  his  feet.  His  astonished 
and  somewhat  angry  mother  is  rebuked  by 
the  child's  tearful  exclamation,  "Mamma,  it 
is  Boche." 

German : 

In  a  fairly  typical,  but  slightly  extreme, 
German  text  we  read  the  following  on 
England's  alleged  jealousy: 

The  growing  prosperity  of  Germany  angered 
England  more  and  more,  because  she  saw 
her  industrial  supremacy  threatened.  By 
1913  an  English  newspaper  wrote:  "If  to- 
morrow Germany  were  to  be  exterminated, 
then  the  day  following  there  would  be  no 
Englishman  who  would  not  be  richer  because 
of  the  fact.     For  a  long  time  people  have 


fought  over  a  city  or  over  an  inheritance, 
must  they  not  carry  on  war  over  an  annual 
business  of  250,000,000  pounds  sterling? 
Germaniam  esse  delendam !  Down  with 
Germany !" 

Further : 

Therewith  England  made  a  beginning  of 
shutting  up  enemy  nationals  who  had  set- 
tled in  their  country,  together  with  their 
women  and  children,  behind  barbed  wire 
fencing,  and  robbed  them  of  their  belong- 
ings. .  .  .  They  prevented  the  entrance 
of  neutral  ships  into  Germany  and  searched 
them.  All  this  was  really  contrary  to  inter- 
national understandings;  but  "Right  or 
wrong,  my  country." 

But  most  interesting  are  the  long  dis- 
cussions of  the  treaty  in  the  German  books. 
Of  the  Conference  as  a  whole  they  say: 

Clemenceau  had  now  reached  the  goal  of 
his  life.  He  could  now  unchain  his  hatred 
and  revenge  against  defeated  Germany. 
What  concern  of  his  were  Wilson's  fourteen 
points?  "The  fourteen  points  are  really  a 
few  too  many,"  he  sneered;  "the  dear  God 
himself  had  only  ten."  .  .  .  Finally 
Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George  wrested  the 
fourteen  points  (from  Wilson)  one  by  one. 
.  .  .  A  cry  of  horror  broke  from  the  Ger- 
man people,  weakened  by  the  hunger  block- 
ade. 

On  the  League : 

The  League  of  Nations  agreement  to 
maintain  existing  boundary  lines  is  in  real- 
ity an  agreement  of  an  armed  alliance  of 
victorious  States  ruled  over  by  France. 
...  Its  foremost  goal  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  For  this  reason  the 
United  States  has  not  entered  the  League 
in  spite  of  Wilson.  Liberia  and  Haitii  be- 
long, but  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  do 
not. 

Characterizing  the  treaty  as  a  whole, 
we  read: 

This  is  the  way  the  "peace  of  righteous- 
ness appears."  An  English  newspaper 
wrote,  "Never  were  severer  conditions  of 
peace  laid  upon  nations."  .  .  .  This 
peace  must  not  be  lasting,  mark  that  well, 
German  youth. 

And    what    is    the    outcome    of    all    this? 
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More  distant  than  ever  is  a  true  and  just 
League  of  Nations.  German  people,  you  may 
fall,  but  you  cannot  sink. 

Can  there  be  any  question  that  the  com- 
ing generation  of  French  and  German  chil- 
dren, each  as  innocent  as  our  own  chil- 
dren of  responsibility  for  the  war,  are 
growing  up  with  diametrically  opposite 
attitudes  toward  it?  Unless  some  other 
radically  different  influence  enters  their 
lives,  they  cannot  choose  but  hate  each 
other.  There  is  at  least  one  thing  that 
we  Americans  can  do  about  it.  We  can 
co-operate  with  the  new  world  organiza- 
tion which  is  studying  the  problem  and 
work  for  a  joint  liberalization  of  history 
texts.  But  to  do  this  we  should  come  with 
clean  hands.  It  behooves  us  to  examine 
what  we  are  teaching  our  own  children. 

I  am  not  presenting  a  direct  comparison 
between  German  and  American  textbooks 
because,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  exact 
parallels  are  diflficult  to  draw.  Instead,  I 
compare  briefly  two  extreme  types  of 
American  books.  The  first  I  have  called 
"non-liberal,"  and  the  second  "liberal." 
By  liberal,  in  this  connection,  I  simply 
mean  a  book  which  approximates  most 
nearly  the  German  point  of  view,  and  by 
non-liberal  I  mean  those  texts  which  are 
most  bitterly  anti-German  in  their  em- 
phasis. Two  qualifications  must  be  clearly 
understood :  By  liberal  we  do  not  mean 
pro-German.  Xot  one  of  the  thirty-three 
American  texts  examined  is  pro-German. 
Pupils  reading  the  liberal  books  will  have 
no  doubt  but  what  America  was  justified 
in  fighting  the  war.  They  may  have  some 
doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  the  treaty. 
Secondly,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  while 
there  is  some  difference  between  individual 
books,  most  of  them  belong  to  the  category 
"non-liberal."  So  that  these  non-liberal 
books  are  nearly  as  characteristic  of  Amer- 
ica as  the  French  and  German  books 
studied  are  of  their  respective  countries. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that,  as  com- 
pared with  either  French  or  German  texts, 
most  American  texts  are  somewhat  less 
bitter.  We  are  further  away  from  the 
scene  of  conflict.  Exception  should,  per- 
haps, be  made  of  one  or  two  German  books. 
Turning  to  our  American  summaries, 
American  children  read  in  the  non-liberal 
books : 

1.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  war:  "That 


the  war  was  made  in  Germany  is  not  a 
matter  of  dispute;  it  is  a  fact"  (Elson). 
"Germany  was  fighting  for  the  domina- 
tion of  Europe  and  eventually  of  Amer- 
ica (Woodburn  and  Moran).  "Germany 
admitted  her  war  guilt  in  the  treaty" 
(Guitteau). 

In  a  liberal  book,  on  the  other  hand, 
American  children  read:  "Germany  ap- 
pears guilty,  but  her  plot  was  not  peculiar 
to  her.  Other  nations  had  had  plots  of 
conquest.  The  real  evil  was  the  European 
system.  It  is  impossible  yet  accurately  to 
apportion  the  blame  for  the  war.  More- 
over, it  appears,  at  the  last  moment  the 
German  Emperor  tried  to  restrain  Aus- 
tria (scattered). 

Atrocities: 

As  to  atrocities,  the  differences  between 
the  books  is  one  of  degree.  All  recognize 
the  horrors  of  submarine  warfare,  but 
some  give  little  space  to  describing  them 
or  to  detailing  the  terrors  on  land.  No- 
where, I  think,  is  there  a  suggestion  of  an 
atrocity  by  other  than  enemy  troops.  But 
certainly  the  American  texts  might  be 
much  worse  in  this  respect.  Guitteau  is  a 
bit  more  extreme  in  his  atrocity  tales.  He 
describes  minutely  the  appearance  of  chil- 
dren returning  to  Belgium  from  Germany, 
and  under  one  illustration  he  details  the 
return  of  a  little  family  to  the  remains  of 
their  home — a  wall  and  a  chimney — al- 
most after  the  fashion  of  the  French  story 
of  the  German-made  toy  described  above. 

Obviously,  this  question  of  atrocity 
stories  is  a  debatable  one.  Dr.  Crile,  the 
eminent  war  surgeon,  in  his  fascinating 
but  terrible  book,  urges  that  we  show  our 
children  the  vilest  horrors  of  war.  Only 
then  will  they  know  the  truth  about  war, 
and  only  then  will  they  abhor  it  and  in- 
terest themselves  in  its  prevention.  Not 
all  would  agree  with  Dr.  Crile.  But  cer- 
tainly there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
telling  the  truth  about  the  horrors  of  war 
and  telling  the  details  of  some  real  or  al- 
leged enemy  atrocity.  Atrocity  stories 
which  make  one  hate  war  are  one  thing; 
atrocity  stories  which  make  one  hate  Ger- 
mans are  quite  another,  and  these  are  pre- 
war Prussian  in  their  method. 

Let  me  expand  the  American  summaries 
with  a  few  quotations  to  show  the  differ- 
ence between  the  non-liberal  and  the  lib- 
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eral  treatment  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
(Guitteau  vs.  Long). 

1.  First  as  to  the  Fourteen  Point  Agree- 
ment. Guitteau  makes  no  attempt  to  com- 
pare the  treaty  with  the  agreement.  He 
speaks  of  the  agreement  in  discussing  Ger- 
many's attitude  towards  the  treaty  as  fol- 
lows :  "President  Wilson  was  the  target  for 
venomous  attacks  by  the  German  press. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  President  had 
abandoned  his  fourteen  peace  principles, 
and  that  Germany  would  never  have 
agreed  to  the  armistice  had  she  anticipated 
these  terms  of  peace.  These  hypocritical 
protests  deceived  no  one  outside  of  Ger- 
many. That  country  had  accepted  the 
armistice  in  order  to  avoid  the  greatest 
military  collapse  of  history ;  and  the  armis- 
tice itself  distinctly  sets  forth  the  prin- 
ciples afterwards  carried  out  in  the  peace 
treaty."  (Notice  that  Guitteau  here  gives 
the  impression  that  the  treaty  was  rightly 
based  upon  the  armistice  terms  rather 
than  on  the  Fourteen  Points.  This  was 
the  French  contention  at  first;  but  the 
view  which  finally  prevailed  at  Versailles 
was  that  the  Fourteen  Points  constituted 
a  contract.  Indeed,  when  Clemenceau 
visited  America  he  urged  our  interest  in 
the  treaty  on  the  ground  that  it  was  based 
upon  our  own  Fourteen  Points.)  To  con- 
tinue the  quotation:  "The  discussion  of 
the  peace  terms  by  the  German  press  and 
public  leaders  showed  that  Germany  was 
not  repentant  for  having  sinned,  but  only 
regretful  for  having  failed."  Thus  Guit- 
teau holds  that  no  agreement  was  broken 
in  the  treaty. 

Contrast  with  this  treatment  that  of 
Long:  He  says:  "An  implied  condition  of 
the  armistice  was  that  certain  fair  princi- 
ples, which  had  been  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  accepted  by  the  Allies, 
would  be  followed  at  the  peace  table.  It 
was  the  expectation  of  America  and  the 
hope  of  Germany  that  this  condition  would 
be  honorably  kept.  The  politicians  who 
represented  the  Allied  governments  failed 
to  keep  it.  That  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  the  losses  and  hatreds  caused 
by  the  war,  but  neither  is  it  to  be  con- 
doned. Conditions  made  with  an  enemy 
should  be  kept  even  more  scrupulously 
than  conditions  made  with  a  friend."  .  .  . 
"America  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
'fourteen  points'  would  be  followed,  but 
was  overriden  by  France,  Britain,  Italy, 


and  Japan,  which  had  made  secret  bar- 
gains among  themselves."  .  .  .  (These 
Fourteen  Points  included.)  "Impartial 
justice,  with  no  discrimination  between 
victors  and  vanquished."  Thus  Long  holds 
that  a  sacred  agreement  was  broken. 

On  the  question  of  responsibility  for.  the 
war  these  two  texts  are  in  partial  contrast. 
After  relating  the  story  of  the  reception 
of  the  peace  terms  by  the  Germans  and 
the  words  of  the  German  spokesman,  Guit- 
teau comments:  "Such  was  the  German 
excuse  for  plunging  the  world  into  a  war 
that  cost  eight  millions  of  lives !"  .  .  . 
And  further  on:  "Germany  accepted  full 
responsibility  for  the  damage  to  other 
countries  from  a  war  resulting,  as  she  was 
required  to  admit,  from  her  own  aggres- 
sion." Thus,  to  Guitteau  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  Germany's  full  responsibility. 

Long  by  no  means  takes  the  German 
point  of  view  when  he  says :  "German  mili- 
tary leaders  are  blamed  for  the  war,  and 
their  guilt  is  plain;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  other  nations  than  Ger- 
many, aiming  to  dominate  Europe  by 
force,  had  all  waged  wars  of  conquest; 
that  the  diplomacy  which  governed  their 
relations  was  a  maze  of  trickery,  double 
dealing,  wickedness,  and  folly;  that  the 
whole  continent  was  like  a  number  of  mili- 
tary camps,  watchful  and  suspicious,  in 
which  a  slight  difference  might  at  any 
moment  lead  to  a  clash  of  arms,"  etc.  He 
even  speaks  in  one  place  of  the  fact  that 
Germany  at  the  last  moment  seems  to  have 
tried  to  restrain  Austria.  The  contrast 
between  these  quotations  is  marked.  To 
Guitteau  the  important  thing  is  a  guilty 
nation;  to  Long  the  important  thing  is 
the  general  European  situation  preceding 
the  war.  The  one  leads  to  a  notion  of 
single  responsibility,  the  other  to  some- 
thing approaching  a  notion  of  joint  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war. 

As  to  the  reparations  bill,  Guitteau 
accepts  it  as  both  just  and  within  Ger- 
many's capacity  to  pay.  Scheidermann's 
contention  that  it  would  mean  the  enslave- 
ment of  60,000,000  people  to  the  AlHes  he 
treats  as  mere  hypocrisy.  But  Long  says : 
"It  is  plain  .  .  .  why  Germany  should 
pay  for  damage  done  by  her  armies,  but 
incomprehensible  why  her  trade  and  in- 
dustry should  be  heavily  shackled,  since 
by  these  alone  can  she  pay  her  debt." 
.    .    .    And  later  he  says :  "Germany  must 
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pay  a  war  indemnity  so  great  that  it  must, 
unless  modified,  enslave  her  children  for 
generations  to  come.'" 

Of  the  territorial  changes  made  in  the 
treaty,  Guitteau  says:  "In  Europe  Ger- 
many gave  up  about  36,000  square  miles 
of  territory  won  by  former  conquests  and 
inhabited  chiefly  by  people  who  have  never 
wished  to  be  German/'  Long,  too,  ap- 
parently approves  of  some  of  these  changes, 
but  of  Austria  he  says:  "Austria  retains 
of  her  former  empire  only  one  small  State, 
which  faces  starvation," 

Of  the  permanency  of  the  treaty  and  the 
relationship  of  the  League  to  it,  Guitteau 
tells  us :  "The  delegates  shared  the  opinion 
of  President  "Wilson,  who  said:  'The 
arrangements  of  the  present  peace  cannot 
stand  a  generation,  unless  they  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  united  forces  of  the  civilized 
world/  "  Thus  Guitteau  shares  the  French 
point  of  view,  that  the  function  of  the 
League  is  to  enforce  the  treaty  against 
Germany.  Long  says:  "The  Treaty  of 
Versailles  has  already  been  somewhat 
modified.  Further  changes  are  being  de- 
manded, on  the  ground  that  fulfillment  of 
some  of  the  articles  would  be  unjust  or 
impossible.  .  .  .  [The]  nations  that 
accepted  it  were  all  dissatisfied,  and  some 
enraged.  A  dozen  small  States  have  since 
been  at  war;  the  larger  States,  staggering 
under  a  mountain  of  debt,  still  carry  the 
burden  of  huge  armies  which  they  think 
necessary  for  defense." 

Finally,  Guitteau  characterizes  the 
treaty,  as  a  whole,  as  "just,  if  severe." 
Long  says :  "Such  are  a  few  typical  results 
of  the  treaty  we  helped  to  make.  Some 
are  good,  others  bad;  some  spell  freedom 
or  justice,  others  spell  hate  or  revenge  or 
the  greedy  grabbing  of  territory  that  has 
always  led  to  renewed  war/' 

In  general,  then,  to  Guitteau  the  treaty 
is  the  just  conclusion  of  a  thoroughly 
righteous  war.  Its  determinations  are 
guaranteed  by  the  League  of  Nations  and 
should  be  permanent.  Moreover,  America, 
whether  in  the  League  or  not,  has  a  duty 
to  defend  this  treaty  without  modification. 
To  Long,  the  treaty  is  a  mixture  of  good 
and  bad,  but  very  much  of  it  is  a  most 
unfortunate  ending  of  a  glorious  war,  in 
which  America  fought  for  high  ideals 
which  were  not  realized.  He  leaves  the 
impression,  therefore,  that  much  of  the 
treaty  is  a  war-making  force,  and  that,  so 


far  from  supporting  it,  we  should  hope  for 
its  radical  revision.  Which  type  of  book 
do  we  want  American  children  to  study? 
or.  Are  both  at  fault?  The  contrast  be- 
tween them  is  only  less  great  than  that 
between  the  French  and  German  texts. 

The  above  summaries  and  quotations 
all  have  to  do  with  a  single  subject — the 
treatment  of  the  World  war  and  the  peace. 
I  have  not  examined  with  care  our  treat- 
ment of  Anglo-American  relations  in 
recent  editions.  During  the  war  there 
appeared  at  least  one  curious  appeal  by 
an  educator  of  prominence,  practically 
urging  us  to  rewrite  our  histories,  so  as  to 
show  that  England  had  really  been  our 
friend  in  the  past,  and  that  the  arch- 
enemy had  been  Germany  all  along;  in 
other  words,  to  repeat  in  the  war  psychosis 
of  1918  the  mistakes  we  had  made  as  the 
result  of  earlier  war  hysterias ! 

The  space  given  in  our  own  books  to 
Japanese  relations  is  usually  too  slight  to 
have  much  influence  on  children.  In  gen- 
eral, the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  fairly 
liberal.  No  charge  of  excessive  jingoism 
can  be  brought.  The  sin,  if  any,  is  of 
omission  rather  than  of  commission. 
About  half  of  our  textbooks  do  not  men- 
tion the  problem  of  Japanese  immigration. 
One  or  two  make  a  commendable,  though 
too  brief,  attempt  to  state  both  the  Califor- 
nian  and  Japanese  points  of  view. 

What,  then,  is  the  textbook  problem? 

1.  We  find  that  children  of  different 
countries  are  taught  opposite  attitudes  to- 
ward the  same  historical  events.  We  find 
our  own  textbooks  not  only  contrasting 
with  those  of  our  late  enemies,  but  differ- 
ing widely  among  themselves.  We  like- 
wise find  that  a  narrow  nationalism  and 
even  out-and-out  hatred  is  sometimes 
preached. 

2.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  secure  a  greater 
degree  of  agreement  between  the  texts  in 
use  in  different  countries  ?  Although  each 
nation  must  control  its  own  books,  the 
importance  of  the  problem  may  be  brought 
clearly  to  the  attention  of  all  peoples.  To 
do  this  we  need,  in  the  first  place,  a  more 
complete,  scientific,  and  unbiased  world 
study  of  textbooks  than  has  yet  been  made. 
This  will  take  time,  tact,  and  some  money. 

3.  When  the  facts  are  in  hand,  they 
may  be  presented  to  the  different  peoples 
through  the  proper  world  organization. 
Perhaps  the  World  Federation  of  Educa- 
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tional  Associations,  organized  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  will  prove  the  most  effective 
agency  for  this  purpose.  But  the  real 
struggle  will  take  place  over  the  reform 
of  textbook  writing  and  adoption  within 
each  country. 

This  leads  us  to  the  important  question : 
Can  we  secure  the  adoption  of  liberal  texts, 
in  which  truthful  statement  is  the  primary 
consideration?  The  adoption  of  any  type 
of  book  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  public  opinion  which  de- 
mands it.  Public  opinion  has  not  yet 
demanded  the  impartial  truth  about  the 
war.  Up  to  the  present,  apparently,  the 
standards  for  textbook  selection  have  to 
some  extent  subordinated  truth  to  other 
aims.  Consider  an  advertisement  of  the 
last  edition  of  Guitteau's  book.  It  lists 
five  tests  of  merit  in  textbook  writing,  but 
accuracy  is  not  among  them.  Even  the 
reputable  study  of  New  York  City  texts 
made  by  the  Mandel  Committee  places 
truth  in  a  subordinate  position.  I  am  sub- 
ject to  correction,  but  my  impression  is 
that  the  endorsement  of  a  patriotic  society 
(in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  patri- 
otic) will  sell  more  books  today  than  a 
similar  endorsement  of  a  peace  society, 
and  that  the  approval  of  most  scientific 
societies  would  count  for  little.  The  prob- 
lem is  how  to  create  a  demand  for  books 
which  shall  put  truth  first  and  not  second ; 
which  shall  fairly  interpret  the  life  and 
point  of  view  of  other  countries,  and  shall, 
in  sum,  be  peace-making  rather  than  war- 
making  forces.  To  do  this  the  opinion  of 
those  who  wish  this  change  must  be  made 
as  effective  as  that  of  those  who  oppose  it. 
Or,  better  yet,  the  patriotic  societies  must 
be  won  over  to  a  more  liberal  definition  of 
patriotism.  Narrow  minds  should  not  be 
allowed  to  monopolize  our  national  sym- 
bols. 

4.  We  also  need  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  what  is  meant  by  truth  in  textbook 
writing.  The  statements  of  which  we 
would  complain  in  the  textbooks  of  our 
former  enemies  are  not  all  falsehoods — 
some  are  isolated  truths,  imrepresentative 
of  the  whole.  Similarly,  the  French  books 
and  at  times  our  own  are  replete  with  un- 
representative truths.  For  example,  the 
implication  in  some  German  texts  that 
Americans  fought  for  purely  material  ends 
is,  perhaps,  an  example  of  this  misuse  of 
unrepresentative  truths.  Conceivably  some 


Americans  did  so,  but  the  implication  is 
a  gross  misrepresentation  of  America's  war 
aims.  Likewise,  the  use  of  the  atrocity 
story  in  French  and  in  some  American 
books  is  often  an  example  of  this  evil. 

Unfortunately,  atrocities  are  a  reality 
in  war,  but  textbook  stories  which  seem  to 
imply  that  every  German  soldier  and  never 
an  Allied  soldier,  was  a  bloodthirsty  demon 
misrepresent  where  the  truth  is  ugly 
enough  for  children  to  read.  As  stated 
above,  American  texts  are  somewhat  less 
open  to  criticism  in  this  respect.  But  the 
committees  of  public  information  in  every 
country  utilized  such  unrepresentative 
truths  during  the  war,  and  they  have  now 
been  embodied  in  more  permanent  form 
in  textbooks,  because  few  have  been  inter- 
ested to  challenge  them.  They  are  in  har- 
mony with  popular  prejudice.  As  Walter 
Lippman  has  pointed  out  in  his  book, 
"Public  Opinion,*  there  is  no  lie  quite  so 
black  as  an  unrepresentative  truth,  because 
none  is  quite  so  effective  and  none  so  diffi- 
cult to  refute. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  truth 
is  not  ascertainable?  Take,  for  example, 
the  fundamental  question  of  responsibility 
for  the  war.  Elson  was  probably  sincere 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  in  saying  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  question  on  this  point. 
Likewise  German  writers  were  probably 
equally  sincere  when  they  asserted  Ger- 
many's innocence.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  recent  investigations  in  this  field 
by  American  historians  will  perhaps  agree 
that  there  is  no  more  debatable  question  in 
the  world  today  than  this  question  of  war 
responsibility,  upon  which  writers  of 
school  histories  have  expressed  themselves 
with  such  confidence.  In  justice  to  these 
writers,  it  should  be  said  that  the  new  ma- 
terial on  the  background  of  the  war  may 
not  have  been  available  when  they  wrote. 

5.  Do  we  really  want  the  truth  in  our 
textbooks?  Of  course,  no  educational  au- 
thority would  openly  advocate  misrepre- 
sentation in  our  texts;  yet  other  aims,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  sometimes  preferred  to 
truth.  Last  spring  I  was  talking  to  a 
college  graduate  about  the  articles  on  the 
responsibility  for  the  war  which  were 
appearing  in  the  Current  History  Maga- 
zine. I  told  her  of  my  amazement  that  a 
competent  historian,  after  examining 
original  documents,  should  express  the 
opinion  that  Germany  was  less  responsible 
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for  the  war  than  certain  other  countries. 
She  replied,  "If  that's  the  conclusion  he 
comes  to,  then  I  certainly  don't  want  to 
read  the  articles."  I  wonder  if  we  have 
not  here  a  clue  to  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem in  textbook  writing.  The  point  is  not 
that  Germany  was  not  responsible  for  the 
war.  That  is  debatable.  The  point  is  that 
our  minds  are  closed,  and  the  minds  of 
friends  and  former  foes  in  other  countries 
are  similarly  closed,  to  any  information 
which  does  not  confirm  our  fixed  opinions 
and  harmonize  with  our  emotional  preju- 
dices. No  one,  of  course,  needs  to  accept 
the  conclusions  of  those  American  his- 
torians; but  their  evidence  at  least  shows 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  answer.  Mr. 
Long  in  his  textbook,  "Our  Country," 
published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  alone  takes  the 
agnostic  position — the  facts  are  not  yet 
all  in.  It  is  probably  too  much  to  expect 
the  universal  adoption  of  such  a  cautious 
position.  (Mr.  Long's  book  is  not  selling 
well,  I  am  told.)  But  the  nearer  we  can 
approximate  it,  the  greater,  I  think,  will 
be  the  influence  upon  peace  of  our  teach- 
ing concerning  the  World  War. 

6.  Finally,  the  influence  of  textbooks 
on  peace  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which  we  can  teach  our  children  to  under- 
stand the  life  and  point  of  view  of  others. 
In  other  words,  it  will  depend  upon  their 
understanding  of  the  causes,  of  enemy 
points  of  view  and  enemy  acts.  If  Ger- 
many did  break  the  peace  of  Europe,  her 
act  can  be  partially  explained  in  terms  of 
the  historical,  economic,  psychological, 
geographical,  and  social  situation  of  1914 
and  before.  If  men  plan  evil  acts,  we  need 
to  understand  why  they  plan  them.  And 
the  more  we  understand,  the  more  we  tend 
to  redirect  our  hatred  from  the  doers  of 
bad  deeds  to  the  objective  conditions  which 
determined  their  acts. 

But  human  beings  enjoy  a  scapegoat — 
a  Czar  to  damn  or  a  Kaiser  to  burn  in 
eflBgy,  We  all  like  something  concrete  to 
punch.  Now,  wicked  men  are  unfor- 
tunately real.  They  exist,  and  they  are 
war-making  forces.  But  they  and  their 
acts  are  not  uncaused.  The  real  and 
fundamental  causes  of  war  are  the  objec- 
tive forces  which  underlie  human  deeds 
and  human  purposes.  They  are  trade 
wars,  birth  rates,  textbooks,  and  so  forth. 
Now,  one  cannot  get  quite  as  angry  over 
trade    statistifs,    birth    rates,    and    geo- 


graphical facts  as  we  all  do  at  the  picture 
of  men  deliberately  planning  wars.  Care- 
ful students  know  that  the  second  picture 
is  not  completely  accurate.  Deliberate, 
causeless  plots  are  not  the  causes  of  war. 
Grammar-school  children  cannot  be  taught 
all  the  intricacies  of  social  causation,  but 
the  more  they  can  be  led  to  hate  evil  con- 
ditions rather  than  evil  nations,  the  greater 
will  be  the  hope  of  world  peace. 


THE  ISLE  OF  PINES  AND  THE 

SOLIDARITY  OF  PAN 

AMERICA 

By  JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT 

ON  THE  13th  day  of  March,  1925— 
a  day  long  to  be  remembered  in 
Cuba — the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
advised  and  consented  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  of  March  2,  1904,  between 
the  neighboring  Republics  of  Cuba  and 
the  United  States,  and,  on  March  23,  rati- 
fications were  exchanged  by  Secretary  of 
State  Kellogg,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  behalf  of  Cuba  by 
Dr.  Cosme  de  la  Torriente,  Cuban  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States. 

The  preamble  to  the  treaty  states  its 
origin  and  reason,  and  its  quotation  will 
obviate  discussion  on  these  points: 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba,  being  desirous  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Provision  in 
regard  to  the  relations  to  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  contained  in  the  Act 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, approved  March  second,  nineteen  hundred 
and  one,  which  Sixth  Article  aforesaid  is 
included  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  promulgated  on  the 
20th  day  of  May,  nineteen  hundred  and  two, 
and  provides  that  "the  Island  of  Pines 
shall  be  omitted  from  the  boundaries  of 
Cuba,  specified  in  the  Constitution,  the  title 
of  ownership  thereof  being  left  to  future  ad- 
justment by  treaty ;"  have  for  that  purpose 
appointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries  to  con- 
elude  a  treaty  to  that  end.     .     .     . 

The  treaty  itself  consists  of  four  arti- 
cles, the  last  of  which,  providing  for  its 
ratification  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  two  countries,  may  be  omitted  from 
consideration.     The  treaty,  therefore,   is 
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reduced  to  three  articles :  the  first  stating 
the  renunciation  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Island,  the  second  the  consideration 
for  such  renunciation,  and  the  third  the 
rights  to  be  enjoyed  by  American  resi- 
dents of  the  Isle  of  Pines  after  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty. 

The  first  article  is  thus  worded : 

Article  I 

The  United  States  of  America  relinquishes 
in  favor  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  all  claim  of 
title  to  the  Island  of  Pines  situate  in  the 
Carribean  Sea  near  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  which  has  been  or 
may  be  made  in  virtue  of  Articles  I  and  II  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  signed  at  Paris  on  the 
tenth  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety -eight. 

The  second  article  is  thus  worded: 

Article  II 

This  relinquishment,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  of  claim  of  title 
to  the  said  Island  of  Pines,  is  in  considera- 
tion of  the  grants  of  coaling  and  naval  sta- 
tions in  the  Island  of  Cuba  heretofore  made 
to  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba. 

The  third  article  is  thus  worded: 

Article  III 

Cltizeqs  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations of  this  treaty,  shall  be  residing  or 
holding  property  in  the  Island  of  Pines  shall 
suffer  no  diminution  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  they  have  acquired  prior  to  the 
date  of  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this 
treaty ;  they  may  remain  there  or  may  re- 
move therefrom,  retaining  in  either  event  all 
their  rights  of  property,  including  the  right 
to  sell  or  dispose  of  such  property  or  of  its 
proceeds;  and  they  shall  also  have  the  right 
to  carry  on  their  industry,  commerce  and 
professions  being  subject  in  respect  thereof 
to  such  laws  as  are  applicable  to  other 
foreigners. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proved the  treaty  by  64  to  13 ;  therefore 
by  more  than  the  constitutional  require- 
ment of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent. The  text  was  approved  as  submitted, 
but  with  the  consent  of  the  high  contract- 


ing parties  further  assurances — in  fact, 
they  are  inherent  in  the  treaty — were  to 
be  provided  at  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions. They  were  therefore  stated  in  the 
notes  exchanged  between  Secretary  Kel- 
logg and  Ambassador  Torriente,  dated 
March  23rd,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing extract : 

Tlie  Senate  advised  and  consented  to  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba,  signed  on  March  2,  1904, 
for  the  adjustment  of  title  to  the  ownership 
of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing reservation  and  understanding,  to  be 
set  forth  in  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
high  contracting  parties,  so  as  to  make  it 
plain  that  the  reservation  and  condition  are 
understood  and  accepted  by  each  of  them: 

1.  That  all  the  provisions  of  existing  and 
future  treaties,  including  the  Permanent 
Treaty,  proclaimed  July  2,  1904,  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  shall  apply  to  the  territory  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

2.  The  term  "other  foreigners,"  appearing 
at  the  end  of  Article  III,  shall  be  construed 
to  mean  foreigners  who  receive  the  most 
favorable  treatment  under  the  Government  of 
Cuba. 

The  transaction  is  complete;  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has,  during 
each  successive  administration,  renounced 
any  claim  to  the  island;  and  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  had  re- 
garded the  claim  as  founded,  it  had  al- 
ready received  "consideration"  for  renun- 
ciation of  title  to  the  Isle  of  Pines,  as 
expressly  stated  in  the  second  article  of 
the  treaty  of  March  2,  1904,  in  "the 
grants  of  coaling  and  naval  stations  in 
the  Island  of  Cuba,"  by  the  informal 
agreement  of  February  16/23,  1903,  and 
by  the  formal  treaty  of  July  2,  1903,  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  renunciation  of  claim  of  title  to 
the  Isle  of  Pines  was  made  at  one  and  the 
same  time  with  the  treaty  granting  naval 
and  coaling  stations;  both  were  dated 
July  2,  1903. 

The  ratifications  of  the  first  treaty  re- 
garding the  Isle  of  Pines  were  to  be  ex- 
changed within  six  months.  As  it  was  not 
advised  and  consented  to  by  the  Senate 
within  that  time,  the  treaty  lapsed.  There- 
fore the  treaty  of  March  2,  1904,  was  ne- 
gotiated, similar  in  terms,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  a  specified  time  within  which  rati- 
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fications  should  be  exchanged.  This  was, 
it  would  appear,  one  of  the  few  cases  in 
which  nations  had  learned  from  experi- 
ence. In  the  interval  between  its  signing 
and  its  ratification,  the  treaty  has  become 
"of  age,"  if  such  an  expression  be  per- 
missible in  the  relation  of  nations. 

To  the  casual  reader  it  must  seem 
strange — indeed,  "passing  strange'' — that 
the  treaty  was  not  sooner  ratified.  There 
were,  however,  circumstances  which  pre- 
vented its  approval  by  the  Senate  when- 
ever it  was  up,  although  on  every  occasion 
it  was  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  by 
its  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations.  Al- 
though the  exchange  of  ratifications  which 
has  already  taken  place  on  March  23, 
1925,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  argue  or 
labor  the  matter  as  in  times  past,  the  rea- 
son for  the  delay  has  lost  none  of  its  in- 
terest. 

On  April  20,  1898,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  declared  war  against  Spain 
in  order  to  secure  the  independence  of 
Cuba,  and  in  so  doing  it  disclaimed  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  annex  Cuba  when  it  should  be  severed 
from  Spain.  In  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
December  10,  1898,  with  the  United 
States,  Spain  relinquished  "all  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba."  The 
United  States  troops  remained  in  occupa- 
tion of  the  island  until  such  time  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  American  authorities, 
it  could  be  turned  over  to  its  people.  This 
happened  on  May  20,  1902. 

In  the  joint  interest  of  Cuba  and  of  the 
United  States,  certain  articles  were  agreed 
to,  known  as  the  Piatt  amendment,  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 
1901.  The  sixth  article  of  the  amend- 
ment provided  for  the  omission  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines  from  the  constitutional 
boundaries  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  "the 
title  thereto  being  left  to  future  adjust- 
ment by  treaty."  The  eight  articles  which 
form  the  Piatt  amendment  were  adopted 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Cuba 
on  June  12,  1901,  and  annexed  to  its  con- 
stitution of  February  21,  1901.  So  mat- 
ters stood  when  the  American  army  of 
occupation  left  Cuba  on  May  20,  1902, 
and  Cuba  assumed  its  status  as  a  nation 
under  a  government  of  its  own  choice. 
The  new  republic  was  naturally  anxious 
to  have  its  boundaries  settled  and  the  Isle 


of  Pines  recognized  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  national  domain.  Under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1903,  Major  General  Leonard 
Wood,  who  had  been  military  governor  of 
Cuba  during  the  occupation,  and  then  and 
always  its  enlightened  friend,  wrote:  "I 
believe  it  is  desirable  the  status  of  the  Isle 
of  Pines  be  definitely  settled  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible."  This  was  also  the  view 
of  Mr.  H.  G.  Squires,  then  American 
Minister  to  Cuba,  who  wrote  under  date 
of  March  18,  1903: 

No  matter  how  the  question  of  the  status 
of  the  island  is  to  be  settled,  I  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  that  it  be  done  without 
delay. 

So  far,  the  statement  is  in  accordance 
with  that  of  General  Wood.  There  is, 
however,  an  addition  of  the  utmost  value : 

The  longer  the  matter  is  allowed  to  drift 
on,  the  larger  will  become  the  number  of 
Americans  who  will  settle  there  and  who 
will  insist  upon  their  claims  and  embarrass 
the  government  in  case  Cuba  is  to  retain  the 
island. 

This  is  what  happened  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  delay.  The  dispute  about  the 
ownership  of  the  island  originated  in  an 
unauthorized  and  erroneous  statement, 
made  at  the  direction  of  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War,  that  "this  island  was  ceded 
by  Spain  to  the  United  States  and  is 
therefore  a  part  of  our  territory,  although 
it  is  attached  at  present  to  the  division  of 
Cuba  for  governmental  purposes."  Mr. 
Elihu  Eoot,  then  Secretary  of  War,  re- 
pudiated the  action  of  his  subordinate 
early  in  1900,  as  soon  as  it  was  called  to 
his  attention,  saying  in  a  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 18,  1903,  to  Senator  Piatt,  of  Con- 
necticut, of  amendment  fame: 

I  never  thought  so.  It  had  been  for  several 
centuries,  in  common  with  the  hundreds  of 
other  islands  surrounding  the  coast  of  the 
mainland  of  Cuba,  included  in  the  political 
division  of  the  Spanish  Kingdom  known  as 
Cuba.  It  had  long  been  a  part  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Habana,  which  was  a  political  division 
of  Cuba.  I  think  it  was  included  under  the 
term  of  "Cuba"  as  used  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  and,  therefore,  not  in  the  description 
"Porto  Rico  and  other  islands."  I  think  at 
the  time  the  treaty  was  made  it  was  as  much 
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a  part  of  Cuba  as  Nantucket  is  a  part  of 
Massachusetts. 

Senator  Piatt,  however,  was  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  and  because  of  that  difference 
he  had  the  article  concerning  the  Island 
of  Pines  included  in  the  amendment,  for 
the  reasons  which  he  had  previously  stated 
in  a  letter  of  November  5,  1902 : 

I  feel  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  it  shall  be  ours.  It  will  give  us  the 
most  advantageous  point  from  which  to  de- 
fend the  entrance  of  the  isthmian  canal. 

When  the  lease  of  the  coaling  and  naval 
stations  had  been  obtained  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  this  argument 
of  Senator  Piatt  fell  by  the  wayside.  The 
American  inhabitants,  however,  remained 
in  the  island  and  increased  with  the  years. 
They  were  never  many,  but  their  very 
presence  was  embarrassing  to  Cuba,  which 
wished  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  which 
wished  to  renounce  a  title  which  it  had 
never  asserted.  In  October,  1899,  a  census 
of  Cuba  was  taken  by  the  American  au- 
thorities, then  in  occupation.  At  that 
time  there  were  in  the  Isle  of  Pines  in  all 
3,199  inhabitants,  of  whom  2,990  were 
born  in  Cuba,  195  in  Spain,  and  in  other 
countries,  14.  In  January,  1903,  the 
American  settlers  are  said  by  their  advo- 
cate to  have  numbered  300,  with  some 
200  non-residents  owning  property  in  the 
island.  At  the  time  of  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  the  number  of  American  set- 
tlers is  said  to  have  increased  to  about 
700.  "How  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth  \" 

When  the  treaty  ultimately  ratified  was 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Root,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  had  a  conference  with 
Senator  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  He 
called  the  Senator's  attention  to  a  passage 
from  Hall's  International  Law  relating  to 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  which  was,  in  Secretary 
Root's  opinion,  decisive  of  the  question — 
a  passage  written  in  1894,  before  the  out- 
break of  the  insurrection  which  severed 
Cuba  from  Spain.  The  following  is  the 
passage : 

Apart  from  questions  connected  with  the 
extent  of  territorial  waters,  which  will  be 
dealt  with  later,  certain  physical  peculiarities 


of  coasts  in  various  part  of  the  world,  where 
land  impinges  on  the  sea  in  an  unusual 
manner,  require  to  be  noticed  as  affecting 
the  territorial  boundary.  OfiC  the  coast  of 
Florida,  among  the  Bahamas,  along  the  shores 
of  Cuba,  and  in  the  Pacific  are  to  be  found 
groups  of  numerous  islands  and  islets  rising 
out  of  vast  banks,  which  are  covered  with 
very  shoal  water  and  either  form  a  line  more 
or  less  parallel  with  land  or  compose  sys- 
tems of  their  own,  in  both  cases  inclosing 
considerable  sheets  of  water,  which  are  some- 
times also  shoal  and  sometimes  relatively 
deep.  The  entrance  to  these  interior  bays 
or  lagoons  may  be  wide  in  breadth  of  surface 
water,  but  it  is  narrow  in  navigable  water. 
To  take  a  specific  case,  on  the  south  coast 
of  Cuba  the  Archipelago  de  los  Canarreos 
stretches  from  60  to  80  miles  from  the  main- 
land to  La  Isla  de  Pinos.  Its  length  from  the 
Jardines  Bank  to  Cape  Frances  is  over  a 
hundred  miles.  It  is  inclosed  partly  by  some 
islands,  mainly  by  banks,  which  are  always 
awash,  but  upon  which  the  tides  are  very 
slight.  The  depth  of  water  is  at  no  time 
sufficient  to  permit  of  navigation.  Spaces 
along  these  banks  many  miles  in  length  are 
unbroken  by  a  single  inlet.  The  water  is 
uninterrupted,  but  access  to  the  interior  gulf 
or  sea  is  impossible.  At  the  western  end 
there  is  a  strait  20  miles  or  so  in  width, 
but  not  more  than  6  miles  of  channel  inter- 
vene between  two  banks  which  rise  to  within 
7  or  8  feet  from  the  surface  and  which  do 
not,  consequently,  admit  of  the  passage  of 
seagoing  vessels.  In  cases  of  this  sort  the 
question  whether  the  interior  waters  are  or 
are  not  lakes  inclosed  within  the  territory 
must  always  depend  upon  the  depth  upon 
the  banks  and  the  width  of  the  entrances. 
Each  must  be  judged  upon  its  own  merits. 
But  in  the  instance  cited  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  whole  Archipelago  de  los 
Canarreos  is  a  mere  salt-water  lake  and  that 
the  boundary  of  the  land  of  Cuba  runs  along 
the  exterior  edge  of  the  banks. 

Mr.  Root  can  be  considered  to  have 
spoken  in  behalf  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment. Indeed,  in  an  earlier  letter,  under 
date  of  November  27,  1905,  he  said  to  the 
"President  of  the  American  Club,  Isle  of 
Pines,  West  Indies,"  that  "this  is  the  view 
with  which  President  Roosevelt  author- 
ized the  pending  treaty,  and  Mr.  Hay 
signed  it,  and  I  expect  to  urge  its  con- 
firmation."   The  view  of  the  Judicial  De- 
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partment  is  to  the  same  effect,  as  appears 
from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  Pearcy  v.  Strana- 
han,  205  United  States  Eeports,  257,  de- 
cided April  8,  1907,  in  which  Chief  Jus- 
tice Fuller,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said : 

The  Cuban  Government  has  been  recog- 
nized as  rightfully  exercising  sovereignty 
over  the  Isle  of  Pines  as  a  de  facto  govern- 
ment until  otherwise  provided.  It  must  be 
treated  as  foreign,  for  this  government  has 
never  taken,  nor  aimed  to  take,  that  posses- 
sion in  fact  and  in  law  which  is  essential  to 
render  it  domestic. 

It  is  not  irrelevant  to  remark  that  Mr. 
Justice  Day,  formerly  Secretary  of  State, 
and  who  as  Secretary  had  negotiated  the 
protocol  of  armistice  of  1898,  and  later 
chairman  of  the  American  commission 
which  negotiated  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
concurred  in  this  opinion. 

Therefore,  there  only  remained  the 
Legislative  Department  to  adhere  to  these 
views,  which  it  did  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1925. 

The  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  Cuba, 
which  now  and  hereafter  has  an  unclouded 
title  to  its  national  domain,  in  law  as  well 
as  in  fact.  It  is  a  satisfaction  likewise  to 
the  United  States,  because  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  is  a  further  evidence,  if  any 
were  necessary,  of  its  good  faith  towards 
Cuba  and  the  fulfillment  of  its  solemn 
promise  upon  entering  the  war  to  secure 
its  independence.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
the  American  Eepublics,  as  allaying  "the 
suspicions  witli  which  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Caribbean  was  re- 
garded by  some  Latin  American  coun- 
tries.*'  Within  three  days  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  the  following  passage 
from  La  Nacion,  of  Buenos  Aires,  ap- 
peared in  the  North  American  press : 

Confidence  in  our  great  sister  republic 
therefore  is  well  merited  and  constitutes  a 
foundation  for  continental  security.  .  .  . 
We  have  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  in  the  purity  of  the  ideal- 
ism of  Wilson.  The  difficult  moments  have 
not  distorted  our  vision  nor  disturbed  our 
serenity.     We   knew   the   great   nation   was 


acting  in  good  faith  its  rOle  of  champion  of 
liberty  and  justice.  As  in  the  tragic  hours 
of  the  war,  we  are  able  to  affirm  with  re- 
newed satisfaction.  Here  is  the  proof.  .  .  . 
The  surrender  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  definitely 
and  effectively  means  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  weak. 

Friends  of  the  United  States  in  all  the 
Latin  American  republics  are  heartened 
by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  to  re- 
newed efforts  to  bring  about  that  soli- 
darity of  the  American  republics  which 
unmistakably  existed  in  times  past,  which 
has  been  questioned  in  our  own  day,  but 
which,  unless  all  signs  fail,  is  destined  to 
become  even  more  marked  in  the  future 
than  ever  it  has  been  in  the  history  of  the 
Western  World. 

Among  the  believers  in  the  good  faith 
of  the  United  States,  none  has  been  more 
constant  and  determined  than  Dr.  Cosme 
de  la  Torriente,  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba, 
through  whose  efforts,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  has 
been  secured.  He  knows  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  contact,  because  in  the 
trying  days  of  Cuba's  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  before  the  participation  of 
the  United  States,  he  was  in  our  midst, 
advocating  the  cause  of  his  country. 
Later  he  served  in  the  army  of  independ- 
ence shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Amer- 
ican troops.  He  has  never  lost  the  enthu- 
siasm of  those  days.  Nor  has  he  allowed 
himself,  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  polit- 
ical life,  to  waiver  in  his  devotion  to  the 
United  States,  and  on  many  a  platform  he 
has  expressed  the  gratitude  of  his  country 
to  the  United  States.  He  accepted  the 
ambassadorship  at  great  personal  sacrifice 
to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  re- 
nouncing all  claim  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Isle  of  Pines,  that  the  one  source 
of  irritation  between  the  two  republics 
might  be  removed,  and  in  order  that  he 
might  thereafter  use  the  influence  which 
he  possesses,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  bring 
about  those  friendly  relations  between  the 
Latin  American  republics  and  the  United 
States  which,  because  of  the  treaty,  exist 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  repub- 
lics owes  the  greater  gratitude  to  Cosme 
de  la  Torriente. 
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TREATY  OF  COMMERCE 

BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  GERMANY 

(Text  Submitted  for  Ratification  to  the  United 

States  December  11,  1923,  and  Ratified 

February  24,  1925 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Ger- 
many, desirous  of  strengthening  the  bond  of 
peace  which  happily  prevails  between  them, 
by  arrangements  designed  to  promote  friendly 
intercourse  between  their  respective  terri- 
tories through  provisions  responsive  to  the 
spiritual,  cultural,  economic,  and  commercial 
aspirations  of  the  peoples  thereof,  have  re- 
solved to  conclude  a  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  consular  rights  and  for  that 
purpose  have  appointed  as  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Mr.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  President  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, Dr.  Otto  Wiedfeldt,  German  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States  of  America,  who, 
having  communicated  to  each  other  their  full 
powers,  found  to  be  in  due  form,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles : 

Article  I 

The  nationals  of  each  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  shall  be  permitted  to  enter,  travel, 
and  reside  in  the  territories  of  the  other;  to 
exercise  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of 
worship ;  to  engage  in  professional,  scientific, 
religious,  philanthropic,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial  work  of  every  kind  without  in- 
terference; to  carry  on  every  form  of  com- 
mercial activity  which  is  not  forbidden  by 
the  local  law ;  to  own,  erect,  or  lease  and 
occupy  appropriate  buildings  and  to  lease 
lands  for  residential,  scientific,  religious, 
philanthropic,  manufacturing,  commercial, 
and  mortuary  purposes ;  to  employ  agents  of 
their  choice,  and  generally  to  do  anything 
incidental  to  or  necessary  for  the  enjoyment 
of  any  of  the  foregoing  privileges  upon  the 
same  terms  as  nationals  of  the  State  of  resi- 
dence or  as  nationals  of  the  nation  hereafter 


to  be  most  favored  by  it,  submitting  them- 
selves to  all  local  laws  and  regulations  duly 
established. 

The  nationals  of  either  high  contracting 
party  within  the  territories  of  the  other  shall 
not  be  subjected  to  the  payment  of  any  in- 
ternal charges  or  taxes  other  or  higher  than 
those  that  are  exacted  of  and  paid  by  its 
nationals. 

The  nationals  of  each  high  contracting 
party  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  access  to  the 
courts  of  justice  of  the  other  on  conforming 
to  the  local  laws,  as  well  for  the  prosecution 
as  for  the  defense  of  their  rights,  and  in  all 
degrees  of  jurisdiction  established  by  law. 

The  nationals  of  each  high  contracting 
party  shall  receive  within  the  territories  of 
the  other,  upon  submitting  to  conditions  im- 
posed upon  its  nationals,  the  most  constant 
protection  and  security  for  their  persons  and 
property,  and  shall  enjoy  in  this  respect  that 
degree  of  protection  that  is  required  by  in- 
ternational law.  Their  property  shall  not  be 
taken  without  due  process  of  law  and  with- 
out payment  of  just  compensation. 

Article  II 

With  respect  to  that  form  of  protection 
granted  by  national.  State,  or  provincial  laws 
establishing  civil  liability  for  injuries  or  for 
death,  and  giving  to  relatives  or  heirs  or  de- 
pendents of  an  Injured  party  a  right  of  action 
or  a  pecuniary  benefit,  such  relatives  or  heirs 
or  dependents  of  the  injured  party,  himself 
a  national  of  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  and  within  any  of  the  territories  of 
the  other,  shall,  regardless  of  their  alienage 
or  residence  outside  of  the  territory  where 
the  Injury  occurred,  enjoy  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  are  or  may  be  granted  to 
nationals  and  under  like  conditions. 

Article  III 

The  dwellings,  warehouses,  manufactories, 
shops,  and  other  places  of  business  and  all 
premises  thereto  appertaining  of  the  na- 
tionals of  each  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties in  the  territories  of  the  other  used  for 
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any  purposes  set  forth  In  Article  I  shall  be 
respected.  It  shall  not  be  allowable  to  make 
a  domiciliary  visit  to  or  search  of  any  such 
buildings  and  premises,  or  there  to  examine 
and  inspect  books,  papers,  or  accounts,  except 
under  the  conditions  and  in  conformity  with 
the  forms  prescribed  by  the  laws,  ordinances, 
and  regulations  for  nationals. 

Article  IV 

Where,  on  the  death  of  any  person  holding 
real  or  other  immovable  property  or  interests 
therein  within  the  territories  of  one  high 
contracting  party,  such  property  or  interests 
therein  would,  by  the  laws  of  the  country  or 
by  a  testamentary  disposition,  descend  or 
pass  to  a  national  of  the  other  high  contract- 
ing party,  whether  resident  or  nonresident, 
were  he  not  disqualified  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  where  such  property  or  interests 
therein  is  or  are  situated,  such  national  shall 
be  allowed  a  term  of  three  years  in  which  to 
sell  the  same,  this  term  to  be  reasonably  pro- 
longed if,  circumstances  render  it  necessary, 
and  withdraw  the  proceeds  thereof,  without 
restraint  or  interference,  and  exempt  from 
any  succession,  probate,  or  administrative 
duties  or  charges  other  than  those  which  may 
be  imposed  in  like  cases  upon  the  nationals 
of  the  country  from  which  such  proceeds  may 
be  drawn. 

Nationals  of  either  high  contracting  party 
may  have  full  power  to  dispose  of  their  per- 
sonal property  of  every  kind  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other,  by  testament,  donation, 
or  otherwise,  and  their  heirs,  legatees,  and 
donees,  of  whatsoever  nationality,  whether 
resident  or  nonresident,  shall  succeed  to  such 
personal  property  and  may  take  possession 
thereof,  either  by  themselves  or  by  others 
acting  for  them,  and  retain  or  dispose  of  the 
same  at  their  pleasure,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  such  duties  or  charges  only  as  the 
nationals  of  the  high  contracting  party  within 
whose  territories  such  property  may  be  or 
belong  shall  be  liable  to  pay  in  like  cases. 

Article  V 

The  nationals  of  each  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
freedom  of  worship,  within  the  territories  of 
the  other,  as  hereinabove  provided,  may, 
without  annoyance  or  molestation  of  any 
kind  by  reason  of  their  religious  belief  or 
otherwise,  conduct  services  either  within 
their  own  houses  or  within  any  appropriate 
buildings  which  they  may  be  at  liberty  to 


erect  and  maintain  in  convenient  situations, 
provided  their  teachings  or  practices  are  not 
contrary  to  public  morals ;  and  they  may  also 
be  permitted  to  bury  their  dead  according  to 
their  religious  customs  in  suitable  and  con- 
venient places  established  and  maintained 
for  the  purpose,  subject  to  the  reasonable 
mortuary  and  sanitary  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  place  of  burial. 

Article  VI 

In  the  event  of  war  between  either  high 
contracting  party  and  a  third  State,  such 
party  may  draft  for  compulsory  military 
service  nationals  of  the  other  having  a  per- 
manent residence  within  its  territories  and 
who  have  formally,  according  to  its  laws,  de- 
clared an  intention  to  adopt  its  nationality 
by  naturalization,  unless  such  individuals 
depart  from  the  territories  of  said  belligerent 
party  within  sixty  days  after  a  declaration 
of  war. 

Article  VII 

Between  the  territories  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  there  shall  be  freedom  of 
commerce  and  navigation.  The  nationals  of 
each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  equally 
with  those  of  the  most  favored  nation,  shall 
have  liberty  freely  to  come  with  their  vessels 
and  cargoes  to  all  places,  ports,  and  waters 
of  every  kind  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  other  which  are  or  may  be  open  to  for- 
eign commerce  and  navigation.  Nothing  in 
this  treaty  shall  be  construed  to  restrict  the 
right  of  either  high  contracting  party  to  Im- 
pose, on  such  terms  as  it  may  see  fit,  pro- 
hibitions or  restrictions  of  a  sanitary  char- 
acter designed  to  protect  human,  animal,  or 
plant  life,  or  regulations  for  the  enforcement 
of  police  or  revenue  laws. 

Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  binds 
itself  unconditionally  to  impose  no  higher  or 
other  duties  or  conditions  and  no  prohibition 
on  the  importation  of  any  article,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  territories  of 
the  other  than  are  or  shall  be  imposed  on  the 
importation  of  any  like  article  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign 
country. 

Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  also 
binds  itself  unconditionally  to  impose  no 
higher  or  other  charges  or  other  restrictions 
or  prohibitions  on  goods  exported  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  other  high  contracting  party 
than  are  imposed  on  goods  exported  to  any 
other  foreign  country. 
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Any  advantage  of  whatsoever  kind  which 
either  high  contracting  party  may  extend  to 
any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  any  other  foreign  country  shall 
simultaneously  and  unconditionally,  without 
request  and  without  compensation,  be  ex- 
tended to  the  like  article  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the  other  high  con- 
tracting party. 

All  the  articles  which  are  or  may  be  legally 
imported  from  foreign  countries  into  ports  of 
the  United  States  in  United  States  vessels 
may  likewise  be  imported  into  those  ports  in 
German  vessels  without  being  liable  to  any 
other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  whatsoever 
than  if  such  articles  were  imported  in  United 
States  vessels;  and,  reciprocally,  all  articles 
which  are  or  may  be  legally  imported  from 
foreign  countries  into  the  ports  of  Germany 
in  German  vessels  may  likewise  be  imported 
into  these  ports  in  United  States  vessels 
without  being  liable  to  any  other  or  higher 
duties  or  charges  whatsoever  than  if  such 
were  imported  from  foreign  countries  in  Ger- 
man vessels. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  and  collection 
of  duties  on  imports  and  exports  of  every 
kind,  each  of  the  two  high  contracting  par- 
ties binds  itself  to  give  to  the  nationals,  ves- 
sels, and  goods  of  the  other  the  advantage  of 
every  favor,  privilege,  or  immunity  which  it 
shall  have  accorded  to  the  nationals,  vessels, 
and  goods  of  a  third  State,  and  regardless  of 
whether  such  favored  State  shall  have  been 
accorded  such  treatment  gratuitously  or  in 
return  for  reciprocal  compensatory  treat- 
ment. Every  such  favor,  privilege,  or  im- 
munity which  shall  hereafter  be  granted  the 
nationals,  vessels,  or  goods  of  a  third  State 
shall  simultaneously  and  unconditionally, 
without  request  and  without  compensation, 
be  extended  to  the  other  high  contracting 
party  for  the  benefit  of  itself,  its  nationals, 
and  vessels. 

The  stipulations  of  this  article  shall  apply 
to  the  importation  of  goods  into  and  the  ex- 
portation of  goods  from  all  areas  within  the 
German  customs  lines,  but  shall  not  extend 
to  the  treatment  which  either  contracting 
party  shall  accord  to  purely  border  traffic 
within  a  zone  not  exceeding  10  miles  (15 
kilometers)  wide  on  either  side  of  its  cus- 
toms frontier,  or  to  the  treatment  which  is 
accorded  by  the  United  States  to  the  com- 
merce of  Cuba  under  the  provisions  of  the 
commercial     convention     concluded     by     the 


United  States  and  Cuba  on  December  11, 
1902 ,  or  any  other  commercial  convention 
which  hereafter  may  be  concluded  by  the 
United  States  with  Cuba,  or  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  with  any  of  its  depend- 
encies and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  under  ex- 
isting or  future  laws. 

Article  VIII 

The  nationals  and  merchandise  of  each 
high  contracting  party  within  the  territories 
of  the  other  shall  receive  the  same  treatment 
as  nationals  and  merchandise  of  the  country 
with  regard  to  internal  taxes,  transit  duties, 
charges  in  respect  to  warehousing  and  other 
facilities,  and  the  amount  of  drawbacks  and 
bounties. 

Article  IX 

No  duties  of  tonnage,  harbor,  pilotage, 
lighthouse,  quarantine,  or  other  similar  or 
corresponding  duties  or  charges  of  whatever 
denomination,  levied  in  the  name  or  for  the 
profit  of  the  government,  public  function- 
aries, private  individuals,  corporations,  or 
establishments  of  any  kind  shall  be  imposed 
in  the  ports  of  the  territories  of  either  coun- 
try upon  the  vessels  of  the  other,  which  shall 
not  equally,  under  the  same  conditions,  be 
imposed  on  national  vessels.  Such  equality 
of  treatment  shall  apply  reciprocally  to  the 
vessels  of  the  two  countries,  respectively, 
from  whatever  place  they  may  arrive  and 
whatever  may  be  their  place  of  destination. 

Article  X 

Merchant  vessels  and  other  privately 
owned  vessels  under  the  flag  of  either  of  the 
high  contracting  parties,  and  carrying  the 
papers  required  by  its  national  laws  in  proof 
of  nationality  shall,  both  within  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  other  high  contracting 
party  and  on  the  high  seas,  be  deemed  to  be 
the  vessels  of  the  party  whose  flag  is  flown. 

Article  XI 

Merchant  vessels  and  other  privately 
owned  vessels  under  the  flag  of  either  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  shall  be  permitted 
to  discharge  portions  of  cargoes  at  any  port 
open  to  foreign  commerce  in  the  territories 
of  the  other  high  contracting  party,  and  to 
proceed  with  the  remaining  portions  of  such 
cargoes  to  any  other  ports  of  the  same  terri- 
tories open  to  foreign  commerce,  without 
paying  other  or  higher  tonnage  dues  or  port 
charges  in  such  cases  than  would  be  paid  by 
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national  vessels  in  like  circumstances,  and 
they  shall  be  permitted  to  load  in  like  man- 
ner at  different  ports  in  the  same  voyage 
outward,  provided,  however,  that  the  coast- 
ing trade  of  the  United  States  Is  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  from 
the  other  provisions  of  this  treaty,  and  is  to 
be  regulated  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  thereto.  It  is 
agreed,  however,  that  the  nationals  of  either 
high  contracting  party  shall  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  other  enjoy  with  respect  to 
the  coasting  trade  the  most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

Article  XII 

Limited  liability  and  other  corporations 
and  associations,  whether  or  not  for  pecu- 
niary profit,  which  have  been  or  may  here- 
after be  organized  in  accordance  with  and 
under  the  laws,  national,  State,  or  provincial, 
of  either  high  contracting  party  and  main- 
tain a  central  oflSce  within  the  territories 
thereof,  shall  have  their  juridical  status  rec- 
ognized by  the  other  high  contracting  party, 
provided  that  they  pursue  no  aims  within  its 
territories  contrary  to  its  laws.  They  shall 
enjoy  free  access  to  the  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  on  conforming  to  the  laws  regulating 
the  matter,  as  well  for  the  prosecution  as  for 
the  defense  of  rights  in  all  the  degrees  of 
jurisdiction  established  by  law. 

The  right  of  such  corporations  and  associa- 
tions of  either  high  contracting  party  so  rec- 
ognized by  the  other  to  establish  themselves 
within  its  territories,  establish  branch  offices 
and  fulfill  their  functions  therein  shall  de- 
pend upon,  and  be  governed  solely  by,  the 
consent  of  such  party  as  expressed  in  its 
national.  State,  or  provincial  laws. 

Article  XIII 

The  nationals  of  either  high  contracting 
party  shall  enjoy  within  the  territories  of 
the  other,  reciprocally  and  upon  compliance 
with  the  conditions  there  imposed,  such 
rights  and  privileges  as  have  been  or  may 
hereafter  be  accorded  the  nationals  of  any 
other  State  with  respect  to  the  organization 
of  and  participation  in  limited  liability  and 
other  corporations  and  associations,  for  pe- 
cuniary profit  or  otherwise,  including  the 
rights  of  promotion,  incorporation,  purchase 
and  ownership  and  sale  of  shares,  and  the 
holding  of  executive  or  official  positions 
therein.  In  the  exercise  of  the  foregoing 
rights  and  with  respect  to  the  regulation  or 


procedure  concerning  the  organization  or 
conduct  of  such  corporations  or  associations, 
such  nationals  shall  be  subjected  to  no  con- 
ditions less  favorable  than  those  which  have 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  imposed  upon  the 
nationals  of  the  most  favored  nation.  The 
rights  of  any  such  corporations  or  associa- 
tions as  may  be  organized  or  controlled  or 
participated  in  by  the  nationals  of  either 
high  contracting  party  within  the  territories 
of  the  other  to  exercise  any  of  their  func- 
tions therein,  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws 
and  regulations,  national.  State,  or  provin- 
cial, which  are  in  force  or  may  hereafter  be 
established  within  the  territories  of  the  party 
wherein  they  propose  to  engage  in  business. 
The  foregoing  stipulations  do  not  apply  to 
the  organization  of  and  participation  in  po- 
litical associations. 

The  nationals  of  either  high  contracting 
party  shall,  moreover,  enjoy  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other,  reciprocally  and  upon 
compliance  with  the  conditions  there  imposed, 
such  rights  and  privileges  as  have  been  or 
may  hereafter  be  accorded  the  nationals  of 
any  other  State  with  respect  to  the  mining 
of  coal,  phosphate,  oil,  oil  shale,  gas,  and 
sodium  on  the  public  domain  of  the  other. 

Article  XIV 

(a)  Manufacturers,  merchants,  and  traders 
domiciled  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  may  operate  as 
commercial  travelers  either  personally  or  by 
means  of  agents  or  employees  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  other  high  contracting 
party  on  obtaining  from  the  latter,  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  single  fee,  a  license  which  shall  be 
valid  throughout  its  entire  territorial  juris- 
diction. 

In  case  either  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties shall  be  engaged  in  war,  it  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  to  prevent  from  operating 
within  its  jurisdiction  under  the  provisions 
of  this  article,  or  otherwise,  enemy  nationals 
or  other  aliens  whose  presence  it  may  con- 
sider prejudicial  to  public  order  and  national 
safety. 

(6)  In  order  to  secure  the  license  above 
mentioned  the  applicant  must  obtain  from 
the  country  of  domicile  of  the  manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  traders  represented  a  certifi- 
cate attesting  his  character  as  a  commercial 
traveler.  This  certificate,  which  shall  be 
issued  by  the  authority  to  be  designated  in 
each  country  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  visaed 
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by  the  c?onsul  of  the  country  in  which  the 
applicant  proposes  to  operate,  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  latter  shall,  upon  the  presen- 
tation of  such  certificate,  issue  to  the  appli- 
cant the  national  license  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion (a). 

(c)  A  commercial  traveler  may  sell  his 
samples  without  obtaining  a  special  license 
as  an  importer. 

(d)  Samples  without  commercial  value 
shall  be  admitted  to  entry  free  of  duty. 

Samples  marked,  stjimi)ed,  or  defaced  in 
such  manner  that  they  cannot  be  put  to  other 
uses  shall  be  considered  as  objects  without 
commercial  value. 

(e)  Samples  having  commercial  value 
shall  be  provisionally  admitted  upon  giving 
bond  for  the  payment  of  lawful  duties  if  they 
shall  not  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
country  within  a  period  of  six  (6)  months. 

Duties  shall  be  paid  on  such  portions  of 
the  samples  as  shall  not  have  been  so  with- 
drawn. 

(/)  All  customs  formalities  shall  be  sim- 
plified as  much  as  possible  with  a  view  to 
avoid  delay  in  the  despatch  of  samples. 

(g)  Peddlers  and  other  salesmen  who  vend 
directly  to  the  consumer,  even  though  they 
have  not  an  established  place  of  business  in 
the  country  in  which  they  operate,  shall  not 
l>e  considered  as  commercial  travelers,  but 
shall  be  subject  to  the  license  fees  levied  on 
business  of  the  kind  which  they  carry  on. 

{h)  No  license  shall  be  required  of — 

(1)  Persons  traveling  only  to  study  trade 
and  its  needs,  even  though  they  initiate  com- 
mercial relations,  provided  they  do  not  make 
sales  of  merchandise. 

(2)  Persons  operating  through  local  agen- 
cies which  pay  the  license  fee  or  other  im- 
posts to  which  their  business  is  subject. 

(3)  Travelers  who  are  exclusively  buyers, 
(i)   Any  concessions   affecting  any   of  the 

pro^nsions  of  the  present  article  that  may 
hereafter  be  granted  by  either  high  contract- 
ing party,  either  by  law  or  by  treaty  or  con- 
vention, shall  immediately  be  extended  to  the 
other  party. 

Article  XV 

(a)  Regnlations  governing  the  renewal 
and  transfer  of  licenses  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  XIV,  and  the  imposition  of 
fines  and  other  penalties  for  any  misuse  of 
licenses  may  be  made  by  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  whenever  advisable  within 


the  terms  of  Article  XIV  and  without  preju- 
dice to  the  rights  defined  therein. 

If  such  regulations  permit  the  renewal  of 
licenses,  the  fee  for  renewal  will  not  be 
greater  than  that  charged  for  the  original 
license. 

If  such  regulations  permit  the  transfer  of 
licenses,  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  trans- 
feree, or  assignee  is  in  every  sense  the  true 
successor  of  the  original  licensee,  and  that 
he  can  furnish  a  certificate  of  identification 
similar  to  that  furnished  by  the  original 
licensee,  he  will  be  allowed  to  operate  as  a 
commercial  traveler  pending  the  arrival  of 
the  new  certificate  of  identification,  but  the 
cancellation  of  the  bond  for  the  samples  shall 
not  be  effected  before  the  arrival  of  the  said 
certificate. 

(h)  It  is  the  citizenship  of  the  firm  that 
the  commercial  traveler  represents,  and  not 
his  own,  that  governs  the  issuance  to  him  of 
a  certificate  of  identification. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  em- 
power the  local  customs  officials  or  other 
competent  authorities  to  Issue  the  said 
licenses  upon  surrender  of  the  certificate  of 
identification  and  authenticated  list  of  sam- 
ples, acting  as  deputies  of  the  central  office 
constituted  for  the  issuance  and  regulation 
of  licenses.  The  said  officials  shall  immedi- 
ately transmit  the  appropriate  documenta- 
tion to  the  central  office,  to  which  the  licensee 
shall  thereafter  give  due  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  ask  for  the  renewal  or  transfer  of  his 
license,  if  these  acts  l>e  allowable,  or  cancel- 
lation of  his  bond,  upon  his  departure  from 
the  country.  Due  notice  rn  this  connection 
will  be  regarded  as  the  time  required  for  the 
exchange  of  correspondence  in  the  normal 
mail  schedules  plus  five  business  days  for 
purposes  of  official  verification  and  registra- 
tion. 

(c)  It  is  understood  that  the  traveler  will 
not  engage  in  the  sale  of  other  articles  than 
those  embraced  by  his  lines  of  business;  he 
may  sell  his  samples,  thus  incurring  an  obli- 
gation to  pay  the  customs  duties  thereupon, 
but  he  may  not  sell  other  articles  brought 
with  him  or  sent  to  him,  which  are  not  rea- 
sonably and  clearly  representative  of  the 
kind  of  business  he  purports  to  represent. 

(d)  Advertising  matter  brought  by  com- 
mercial travelers  in  appropriate  quantities 
shall  be  treated  as  samples  without  commer- 
cial value.  Objects  having  a  depreciative 
commercial  value  because  of  adaptation  for 
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purposes  of  advertisement,  and  intended  for 
gratuitous  distribution,  shall,  when  intro- 
duced in  reasonable  quantities,  also  be 
treated  as  samples  without  commercial  value. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  this  prescrip- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  customs  laws  of 
their  respective  countries.  Samples  accom- 
panj'ing  the  commercial  traveler  will  be 
despatched  as  a  portion  of  his  personal  bag- 
gage; and  those  arriving  after  him  will  be 
given  precedence  over  ordinary  freight. 

(e)  If  the  original  license  was  issued  for 
a  period  longer  than  six  months,  or  if  the 
license  be  renewed,  the  bond  for  the  samples 
will  be  correspondingly  extended.  It  is  un- 
derstood, however,  that  this  prescription 
shall  be  subject  to  the  customs  laws  of  the 
resi)ective  countries. 

Article  XVI    , 

There  shall  be  complete  freedom  of  transit 
through  the  territories,  including  territorial 
waters  of  each  high  contracting  party  on  the 
routes  most  convenient  for  intematioiial 
transit,  by  rail,  navigable  waterway,  and 
canal,  other  than  the  Panama  Canal  an«i;^^ 
waterways  and  canals  which  constitute  in- * 
ternational  boundaries  of  the  United  States, ' 
to  persons  and  goods  coming  from  or  going 
through  the  territories  of  the  other  high  con- 
tracting party,  except  such  persons  as  may 
be  forbidden  admission  into  its  territories  or 
goods  of  which  the  importation  may  be  pro- 
hibited by  law.  Persons  and  goods  in  transit 
shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  transit  duty,  or 
to  any  unnecessary  delays  or  restrictions, 
and  shall  be  given  national  treatment  as  re- 
gards charges,  facilities,  and  all  other  mat- 
ters. 

Goods  in  transit  must  be  entered  at  the 
proper  customhouse,  but  they  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  customs  or  other  similar  duties. 

All  charges  imposed  on  transport  in  transit 
shall  be  reasonable,  having  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  the  traffic. 

Article  XVII 

Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  agrees 
to  receive  from  the  other,  consular  oflBcers  in 
those  of  its  ports,  places,  and  cities  where  it 
may  be  convenient  and  which  are  open  to 
consular  representatives  of  any  foreign 
country. 

Consular  oflBcers  of  each  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  shall,  after  entering  upon 
their  duties,  enjoy  reciprocally  in  the  terri- 


tories of  the  other  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  immunities  which  are  en- 
joyed by  oflScers  of  the  same  grade  of  the 
most  favored  nation.  As  official  agents  such 
officers  shall  be  entitled  to  the  high  consid- 
eration of  all  officials,  national  or  local,  with 
whom  they  have  official  intercourse  in  the 
State  which  receives  them. 

The  government  of  each  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  shall  furnish  free  of  charge 
the  necessary  exequatur  of  such  consular 
officers  of  the  other  as  present  a  regular 
commission  signed  by  the  chief  executive  of 
the  appointing  State  and  under  its  great 
seal;  and  it  shall  issue  to  a  subordinate  or 
substitute  consular  officer  duly  appointed  by 
an  accepted  superior  consular  officer  with  the 
approbation  of  his  government,  or  by  any 
other  competent  officer  of  that  government, 
such  documents  as  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  respective  countries  shall  be  requisite  for 
the,  exercise  by  the  appointee  of  the  consular 
function.  On  the  exhibition  of  an  exequatur, 
or  other  document  issued  in  lieu  thereof  to 
such  subordinate,  such  consular  officer  shall 
,^p  ^permitted  to  enter  upon  his  duties  and  to 
enj^  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immvmities 
gloated  by  this  treaty.      . 

Article  XVIII 

Consular  officers,  nationals  of  the  State  by 
which  they  are  appointed,  shall  be  exempt 
from  arrest  except  when  charged  with  the 
commission  of  offenses  locally  designated  as 
crimes  other  than  misdemeanors  and  subject- 
ing the  individiml  guilty  thereof  to  punish- 
ment. Such  oflftcers  shall  be  exempt  from 
military  billetings,  and  from  service  of  any 
military  or  naval,  administrative  or  police 
character  whatsoever. 

In  criminal  cases  the  attendance  at  the 
trial  by  a  consular  officer  as  a  witness  may 
be  demanded  by  the  prosecution  or  defense. 
The  demand  shall  be  made  with  all  possible 
regard  for  the  consular  dignity  and  the  du- 
ties of  the  office;  and  there  shall  be  compli- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  consular  officer. 

Consular  officers  shall  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  the  State  which 
receives  them  in  civil  cases,  subject  to  the 
proviso,  however,  that  when  the  officer  is  a 
national  of  the  State  which  appoints  him  and 
is  engaged  in  no  private  occupation  for  gain, 
his  testimony  shall  be  taken  orally  or  in 
writing  at  his  residence  or  office  and  with 
due  regard  for  his  convenience.     The  officer 
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should,  however,  voluntarily  give  his  testi- 
mony at  the  trial  whenever  it  is  possible  to 
do  so  without  serious  interference  with  his 
official  duties. 

Article  XIX 

Consular  officers,  including  employees  in  a 
consulate,  nationals  of  the  State  by  which 
they  are  appointed,  other  than  those  engaged 
in  private  occupations  for  gain  within  the 
State  where  they  exercise  their  functions, 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxes,  national, 
State,  provincial,  and  municipal,  levied  upon 
their  persons  or  upon  their  property,  except 
taxes  levied  on  account  of  the  possession  or 
ownership  of  immovable  property  situated  in 
or  income  derived  from  property  of  any  kind 
situated  or  belonging  within  the  territories 
of  the  State  within  which  they  exercise  their 
functions.  All  consular  officers  and  em- 
ployees nationals  of  the  State  appointing 
them  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
taxes  on  the  salary,  fees,  or  wages  received 
by  them  in  compensation  for  their  consular 
services. 

Lands  and  buildings  situated  In  the  terri- 
tories of  either  high  contracting  party,  of 
which  the  other  high  contracting  party  is  the 
legal  or  equitable  owner  and  which  are  used 
exclusively  for  governmental  purposes  by 
that  owner,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
of  every  kind,  national,  State,  provincial,  and 
municipal,  other  than  assessments  levied  for 
services  or  local  public  improvements  by 
which  the  premises  are  benefited. 

Article  XX 

CJonsular  officers  may  place  over  the  outer 
door  of  their  respective  offices  the  arms  of 
their  State,  with  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion designating  the  official  office.  Such  offi- 
cers may  also  hoist  the  flag  of  their  country 
on  their  offices,  including  those  situated  in 
the  capitals  of  the  two  countries.  They  may 
likewise  hoist  such  flag  over  any  boat  or 
vessel  employed  in  the  exercise  of  the  con- 
sular function. 

The  consular  offices  and  archives  shall  at 
all  times  be  inviolable.  They  shall  under  no 
circumstances  be  subjected  to  invasion  by 
any  outhorities  of  any  character  within  the 
country  where  such  offices  are  located.  Nor 
shall  the  authorities  under  any  pretext  make 
any  examination  or  seizure  of  papers  or 
other  property  deposited  within  a  consular 
office.     Consular  offices  shall  not  be  used  as 


places  of  asylum.  No  consular  officer  shall 
be  required  to  produce  official  archives  in 
court  or  testify  as  to  their  contents. 

Upon  the  death,  incapacity,  or  absence  of 
a  consular  officer  having  no  subordinate  con- 
sular officer  at  his  jwst  secretaries  or  chan- 
cellors whose  official  character  may  have 
previously  been  made  known  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  where  the  consular  func- 
tion was  exercised  may  temporarily  exercise 
the  consular  function  of  the  deceased  or  in- 
capacitated or  absent  consular  officer,  and 
while  so  acting  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights, 
prerogatives,  and  immunities  granted  to  the 
inciunbent. 

Article  XXI 

Consular  officers,  nationals  of  the  State  by 
which  they  are  appointed,  may,  within  their 
respective  consular  districts,  address  the  au- 
thorities, national.  State,  provincial  or  mu- 
nicipal, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
countrymen  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights 
accruing  by  treaty  or  otherwise.  Complaint 
may  be  made  for  the  infraction  of  those 
rights.  Failure  upon  the  part  of  the  proper 
authorities  to  grant  redress  or  to  accord  pro- 
tection may  justify  interposition  through  the 
diplomatic  channel,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
diplomatic  representative,  a  consul  general 
or  the  consular  officer  stationed  at  the  capital 
may  apply  directly  to  the  government  of  the 
country. 

Article  XXII 

Consular  officers  may,  in  pursuance  of  the 
laws  of  their  own  country,  take,  at  any  ap- 
propriate place  within  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, the  depositions  of  any  occupants  of 
vessels  of  their  own  coimtry,  or  of  any  na- 
tional of,  or  of  any  person  having  permanent 
residence  within  the  territories  of,  their  own 
country.  Such  officers  may  draw  up,  attest, 
certify,  and  authenticate  unilateral  acts, 
deeds,  and  testamentary  dispositions  of  their 
countrymen,  and  also  contracts  to  which  a 
countryman  is  a  party.  They  may  draw  up, 
attest,  certify,  and  authenticate  written  in- 
struments of  any  kind  purporting  to  express 
or  embody  the  conveyance  or  encumbrance  of 
property  of  any  kind  within  the  territory  of 
the  State  by  which  such  officers  are  ap- 
pointed, and  unilateral  acts,  deeds,  testa- 
mentary dispositions  and  contracts  relating 
to  property  situated,  or  business  to  be  trans- 
acted, within  the  territories  of  the  State  by 
which  they  are  appointed  embracing  imilat- 
eral  acts,  deeds,  testamentary  dispositions,  or 
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agreements  executed  solely  by  nationals  of 
the  State  within  which  such  oflBcers  exercise 
their  functions. 

Instruments  and  documents  thus  executed 
and  copies  and  translations  thereof,  when 
duly  authenticated  under  his  official  seal  by 
the  consular  officer  shall  be  received  as  evi- 
dence in  the  territories  of  the  contracting 
parties  as  original  documents  or  authenti- 
cated copies,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  drawn 
by  and  executed  before  a  notary  or  other 
public  officer  duly  authorized  in  the  country 
by  which  the  consular  officer  was  appointed; 
provided,  always,  that  such  documents  shall 
have  been  drawn  and  executed  in  conformity 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  country 
where  they  are  designed  to  take  effect. 

Article  XXIII 

A  consular  officer  shall  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  controversies  arising  out  of 
the  internal  order  of  private  vessels  of  his 
country,  and  shall  alone  exercise  jurisdiction 
in  cases,  wherever  arising,  between  officers 
and  crews,  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of 
discipline  on  board,  provided  the  vessel  and 
the  persons  charged  with  wrongdoing  shall 
Have  entered  a  port  within  his  consular  dis- 
trict. Such  an  officer  shall  also  have  juris- 
diction over  issues  concerning  the  adjustment 
of  wages  and  the  execution  of  contracts  re- 
lating thereto  provided  the  local  laws  so 
permit. 

When  an  act  committed  on  board  of  a  pri- 
vate vessel  under  the  flag  of  the  State  by 
which  the  consular  officer  has  been  appointed 
and  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  State 
to  which  he  has  been  appointed  constitutes  a 
crime  according  to  the  laws  of  that  State, 
subjecting  the  person  guilty  thereof  to  pun- 
ishment as  a  criminal,  the  consular  officer 
shall  not  exercise  jurisdiction  except  in  so 
far  as  he  is  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  local 
law. 

A  consular  officer  may  freely  invoke  the 
assistance  of  the  local  police  authorities  in 
any  matter  pertaining  to  the  maintenance  of 
internal  order  on  board  of  a  vessel  under  the 
flag  of  his  country  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  State  to  which  he  is  appointed, 
and  upon  such  a  request  the  requisite  assist- 
ance shall  be  given. 

A  consular  officer  may  appear  with  the 
officers  and  crews  of  vessels  under  the  flag 
of  his  country  before  the  judicial  authorities 


of  the  State  to  which  he  is  appointed  to  ren- 
der assistance  as  an  interpreter  or  agent. 

Article  XXIV 

In  case  of  the  death  of  a  national  of  either 
high  contracting  party  in  the  territory  of  the 
other  without  having  in  the  territory  of  his 
decease  any  known  heirs  or  testamentary 
executors  by  him  appointed,  the  competent 
local  authorities  shall  at  once  inform  the 
nearest  consular  officer  of  the  State  of  which 
the  deceased  was  a  national  of  the  fact  of 
his  death,  in  order  that  necessary  informa- 
tion may  be  forwarded  to  the  parties  inter- 
ested. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  a  national  of  either 
of  the  high  contracting  parties  without  will 
or  testament,  in  the  territory  of  the  other 
high  contracting  party,  the  consular  officer 
of  the  State  of  which  the  deceased  was  a  na- 
tional and  within  whose  district  the  deceased 
made  his  home  at  the  time  of  death  shall,  so 
far  as  the  laws  of  the  country  permit  and 
pending  the  appointment  of  an  administrator 
and  until  letters  of  administration  have  been 
granted,  be  deemed  qualified  to  take  charge 
of  the  property  left  by  the  decedent  for  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  same. 
Such  consular  officer  shall  have  the  right  to 
be  appointed  as  administrator  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  tribunal  or  other  agency  con- 
trolling the  administration  of  estates  pro- 
vided the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  estate 
is  administered  so  permit. 

Whenever  a  consular  officer  accepts  the 
office  of  administrator  of  the  estate  of  a  de- 
ceased countrjman,  he  subjects  himself  as 
such  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  or 
other  agency  making  the  appointment  for 
all  necessary  purposes  to  the  same  extent  as 
a  national  of  the  country  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed. 

Article  XXV 

A  consular  officer  of  either  high  contract- 
ing party  may  in  behalf  of  his  nonresident 
countrymen  receipt  for  their  distributive 
shares  derived  from  estates  in  process  of 
probate  or  accruing  under  the  provisions  of 
so-called  workmen's  compensation  laws  or 
other  like  statutes  provided  he  remit  any 
funds  so  received  through  the  oppropriate 
agencies  of  his  government  to  the  proper  dis- 
tributees, and  provided  further  that  he  furn- 
ish to  the  authority  or  agency  making  dis- 
tribution through  him  reasonable  evidence  of 
such  remission. 
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Article  XXVI 

A  consular  officer  of  either  high  contract- 
ing party  shall  have  the  right  to  inspect 
within  the  ports  of  the  other  high  contract- 
ing party  within  his  consular  district  the 
private  vessels  of  any  flag  destined  or  about 
to  clear  for  ports  of  the  coimtry  appointing 
him  in  order  to  observe  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions and  measures  taken  on  board  such  ves- 
sels, and  to  be  enabled  thereby  to  execute 
intelligently  bills  of  health  and  other  docu- 
ments required  by  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  to  inform  his  government  concerning  the 
extent  to  which  its  sanitary  regulations  have 
been  observed  at  ports  of  departure  by  ves- 
sels destined  to  its  ports,  with  a  view  to  fa- 
cilitating entry  of  such  vessels  therein. 

Article  XXVII 

Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  agrees 
to  permit  the  entry,  free  of  all  duty  and 
without  examination  of  any  kind,  of  all  fur- 
niture, equipment,  and  supplies  intended  for 
official  use  in  the  consular  offices  of  the  other 
and  to  extend  to  such  consular  officers  of  the 
other  and  their  families  and  suites  as  are  its 
nationals  the  privilege  of  entry  free  of  duty 
of  their  baggage  and  all  other  personal  prop- 
erty, whether  accompanying  the  officer  to 
his  post  or  imported  at  any  time  during  his 
incumbency  thereof,  provided,  nevertheless, 
that  no  article  the  importation  of  which  is 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  may  be  brought  into  its 
territories. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  this  privi- 
lege shall  not  be  extended  to  consular  officers 
who  are  engaged  in  any  private  occupation 
for  gain  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  save  with  respect  to  governmental 
supplies. 

Article  XXVIII 

All  proceedings  relative  to  the  salvage  of 
vessels  of  either  high  contracting  party 
wrecked  upon  the  coasts  of  the  other  shall 
be  directed  by  the  consular  officer  of  the 
country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs  and 
within  whose  district  the  wreck  may  have 
occurred.  Pending  the  arrival  of  such  offi- 
cer, who  shall  be  immediately  Informed  of 
the  occurrence,  the  local  authorities  shall 
take  all  necessary  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  and  the  preservation  of 
wrecked  property.  The  local  authorities 
shall   not  otherwise  interfere  than   for   the 


maintenance  of  order;  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  salvors,  if  these  do  not  belong 
to  the  crews  that  have  been  wrecked,  and  to 
carry  into  effect  the  arrangements  made  for 
the  entity  and  exportation  of  the  merchan- 
dise saved.  It  is  understood  that  such  mer- 
chandise is  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  custom- 
house charges  unless  it  be  intended  for  con- 
sumption in  the  country  where  the  wreck 
may  have  taken  place. 

The  intervention  of  the  local  authorities 
in  these  different  cases  shall  occasion  no  ex- 
pense of  any  kind,  except  such  as  may  be 
caused  by  the  operations  of  salvage  and  the 
preservation  of  the  goods  saved,  together 
with  such  as  would  be  incurred  under  similar 
circimistances  by  vessels  of  the  nation. 

Article  XXIX 

Subject  to  any  limitation  or  exception 
hereinbefore  set  forth,  or  hereafter  to  be 
agreed  upon,  the  territories  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  to  which  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty  extend  shall  be  understood  to 
comprise  all  areas  of  land,  water,  and  air 
over  which  the  parties  respectively  claim 
and  exercise  dominion  as  sovereign  thereof, 
excepting  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  customs  administration 
the  territory  of  Germany  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  coterminous  with  the  area  included  within 
the  German  customs  lines. 

Article  XXX 

Nothing  In  the  present  treaty  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  or  restrict  in  any  way  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  accorded 
to  the  United  States  or  its  nationals  or  to 
Germany  or  its  nationals  by  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany  re- 
storing friendly  relations,  concluded  on  Aug- 
ust 25,  1921. 

Article  XXXI 

The  present  traty  shall  remain  in  full  force 
for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  ratifications,  on  which  date 
it  shall  begin  to  take  effect  in  all  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

If  within  one  year  before  the  expiration  of 
the  aforesaid  period  of  ten  years  neither  high 
contracting  party  notifies  to  the  other  an  in- 
tention of  modifying,  by  change  or  omission, 
any  of  the  provisions  of  any  of  the  articles 
in  this  treaty  or  of  terminating  it  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  aforesaid  period,  the  treaty 
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shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  after  the 
aforesaid  period  and  until  one  year  from 
such  a  time  as  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  have  notified  to  the  other  an 
intention  of  modifying  or  terminating  the 
treaty. 

Article  XXXII 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  same  and  have 
aflBxed  their  seals  hereto. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Ger- 
man languages,  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
this  8th  day  of  December,  1923. 

[SEAL.]  Chables  Evans  Hughes, 

[seal.]  De.  Otto  Wiedfeldt, 

In  Executive  Session, 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein),  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  Exec- 
utive D,  Sixty-eighth  Congress,  first  session, 
a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  con- 
sular rights  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  signed  at  Washington  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1923,  subject  to  the  following  reserva- 
tions and  understandings  to  be  set  forth  in 
an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  so  as  to  make  it  plain  that 
this  condition  Is  understood  and  accepted  by 
each  of  them: 

First,  that  there  shall  be  added  to  Article  I 
of  said  treaty  the  following :  "Nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  affect  exist- 
ing statutes  of  either  country  in  relation  to 
the  Immigration  of  aliens  or  the  right  of 
either  country  to  enact  such  statutes." 

Second,  that  the  fifth  paragraph  of  Article 
VII  and  Articles  IX  and  XI  shall  remain  in 
force  for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  ex- 
change of  ratification,  and  if  not  then  termi- 
nated on  ninety  days'  previous  notice  shall 
remain  in  force  until  Congress  shall  enact 
legislation  inconsistent  therewith,  when  the 
same  shall  automatically  lapse  at  the  end  of 
sixty  days  from  such  enactment,  and  on  such 
lapse  each  high  contracting  party  shall  enjoy 
all  the  rights  which  it  would  have  possessed 
had  such  paragraph  or  articles  not  been  em- 
braced in  the  treaty. 


BRITISH  IMPERIAL  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

(Note. — Following  is  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  British  Colonial  Ofllce 
concerning  the  constitution  of  an  Imperial 
Economic  Committee.) 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  address 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  December  17, 
1924,  the  Prime  Minister  referred  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  committee  to  deal  with  the 
marketing  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  food 
products  of  the  oversea  parts  of  the  Empire. 
His  announcement  followed  on  discussions 
between  His  Majesty's  present  government 
and  their  predecessors  and  the  other  govern- 
ments represented  at  the  Imperial  Economic 
Conference,  1923,  regarding  the  resolution 
(pages  18-19  of  Cmd.  1990)  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Imperial  Economic  Committee. 

It  has  now  been  decided  to  set  up  a  com- 
mittee of  an  ad  hoc  character  to  be  called  the 
Imperial  Economic  Committee,  representing 
His  Majesty's  Government  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  self-governing  dominions,  India, 
and  the  colonies  and  protectorates,  with  the 
following  terms  of  reference : 

To  consider  the  possibility  of  improving 
the  methods  of  preparing  for  market  and 
marketing  within  the  United  Kingdom  the 
food  products  of  the  oversea  parts  of  the 
Empire  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  con- 
sumption of  such  products  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  preference  to  imports  from 
foreign  countries,  and  to  promote  the 
interests  both  of  producers  and  consumers. 

It  has  also  been  agreed  that  the  committee 
should  concentrate  its  attention  first  on  meat 
and  fruit. 

It  has  further  been  arranged  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  invited  to  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  schemes  upon  which 
useful  expenditure  might  be  incurred  out  of 
the  grant  which  the  Prime  Minister  an- 
nounced was  to  be  devoted  by  His  Majesty's 
Government  to  securing  for  producers  in  the 
oversea  parts  of  the  Empire  a  larger  share 
of  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  mar- 
ket in  foodstuffs  which  has  to  be  supplied  by 
importation  from  abroad. 

Sir  Halford  Mackinder,  who  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Imperial  Shipping  Committee, 
has,  by  agreement  between  the  governments 
concerned,  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
new  committee.     The  other  members  will  be: 

United  Kingdom — Sir  Thomas  Allen,  Di- 
rector of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society ; 
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Mr.  W.  S.  Crawford,  of  Messrs.  W.  S.  Craw- 
ford, Limited;  Sir  Algernon  Firth,  Bt.,  late 
President  of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Canada— Mv.  J.  Forsythe  Smith,  of  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  Service;  Mr. 
L.  McQuat,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 

Australia — Sir  Mark  Sheldon,  K.  B.  E., 
chairman  of  the  Australian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce ;  Mr.  F.  L.  McDougall,  one  of  the 
business  advisers  to  the  Australian  delega- 
tion at  the  Imperial  Economic  Conference, 
1923. 

New  Zealand — The  Hon.  Sir  James  Allen, 
K.  C.  B.,  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zea- 
land; Mr.  R.  S.  Forsyth,  London  manager  of 
the  New  Zealand   Producers'   Board. 

South  Africa — Mr.  J.  Dimond,  trade  com- 
missioner for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in 
London. 

Ifish  Free  State — Mr.  James  McNeill,  High 
Commissioner  for  the  Irish  Free  State;  Mr, 
S.  J.  Meyrick,  Secretary,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture,  Dublin. 

Newfoundland — Captain  Victor  Gordon, 
High    Commissioner   for    Newfoundland. 

India — Sir  Atul  Chandra  Chatterjee,  K.  C. 
I.  E.,  High  Commissioner  for  India ;  Mr.  M. 
M,  S.  Gubbay,  C.  S.  I.,  C.  I.  E.,  late  I.  C.  S., 
formerly  Secretary  to  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment, Government  of  India. 

Colonies  and  Protectorates — Sir  Gilbert 
Grindle,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.,  Senior  Assistant 
Undersecretary  of  State,  Colonial  Office. 

(A  second  representative  of  the  colonies 
and  protectorates  will  be  selected  from  a 
panel  including  representatives  of  certain 
associations  connected  with  the  colonies.) 

The  secretary  of  the  committee  will  be  Mr, 
H.  Broadley,  Board  of  Trade,  to  whom  all 
communications  on  matters  affecting  the 
work  of  the  committee  should  be  addressed, 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  Great  George  Street, 
S.  W.  I. 

Sir  Algernon  Firth,  Bt.,  was  president  of 
the  Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce from  1912  to  1918  and  served  on 
numerous  government  committees  during  the 
war.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  Advisory   Council. 

Sir  Thomas  Allen  is  a  director  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  and  chairman  of  the  Co-operative 
Insurance  Society.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  Advisory  Council. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Crawford  is  a  member  of  the 


firm  of  Messrs.  W.  S,  Crawford,  Limited, 
advertisers'  consultants,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  British  Pi'ogram  Committee  for  the 
Advertising  Convention  held  at  Wembley  in 
July,  1924,  and  in  this  connection  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  organizing  arrange- 
ments. 


News  in  Brief 


Ax  Hispanic-Amebican  exposition  will  be 
held  In  Seville,  Spain,  in  1927.  The  Latin 
American  countries  have  all  accepted  invita- 
tions to  appear,  and  the  United  States,  the 
only  other  country  to  be  invited,  has  also 
decided  to  take  part.  Congress  has  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $700,000  to  provide  for  the 
representation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
exposition. 

The  control  of  air  boxjtes  to  South 
America  is  a  matter  wJiich  is  engaging  popu- 
lar attention  in  several  European  countries 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  Among  the 
great  air  routes  under  discussion,  are  the 
following:  (1)  A  French  plan  for  an  air 
service  from  Toulouse  to  Dakar,  fast  steamer 
service  from  Dakar  to  Pernambuco,  and  air 
service  from  Pernambuco  to  Buenos  Aires; 
(2)  a  Spanish  plan  for  Zeppelin  service  to 
the  east  coast  of  South  America  via  the 
Canary  Islands  and  Cape  Verde  Islands;  (3) 
a  project  that  is  said  to  have  been  discussed 
in  the  League  of  Nations,  at  the  instance  of 
the  French,  for  establishing  an  air  service 
from  Geneva  to  South  America  via  Bordeaux, 
Lisbon,  Dakar,  and  Pernambuco. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Education  Association  met  in 
Cincinnati  in  February.  It  passed  resolu- 
tions endorsing  among  other  things,  a  federal 
department  of  education,  the  codification  of 
international  laws,  and  an  international  court 
of  justice. 

High  schools  in  Denmark  emphasize  a 
broad  outlook  and  sympathy  toward  other 
lands,  as  well  as  patriotism  toward  their 
own.     Pupils   are  taught   universal   history, 
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and  great  men  of  all  nations  are  used  as  ex- 
amples of  heroism.  The  children  are  also 
taught  the  songs  of  many  nations. 

Restoration  of  the  devastated  regions  in 
Belgium  will  be  completed  in  1926,  according 
to  a  statement  made  by  Premier  Theunis. 
After  that  year  this  heading  will  disappear 
from  the  budget  sheet. 

A  LARGE  MILITARY  CAMP  AT  HEUBERG,  SOUth- 

west  Germany,  has  been  turned  into  a  holi- 
day camp  and  open-air  school  for  sickly  and 
convalescent  children.  Upward  of  nine  thou- 
sand undernourished  and  physically  deficient 
children  have  already  been  given  health  su- 
pervision in  this  camp. 

A  GIFT  OF  $500,000  FOB  Neae  East  colleges 
has  been  announced  recently  by  Mr.  Cleve- 
land H.  Dodge,  of  New  York.  This  is  suf- 
ficient to  cover  for  five  years  a  fifth  of  the 
expenses  of  Robert  College,  Constantinople, 
the  American  University  of  Beirut,  the  Con- 
stantinople Woman's  College,  and  other  in- 
stitutions at  Smyrna  and  Sofia.  The  Dodge 
family  has  been  supporting  educational  and 
relief  work  in  the  Near  East  for  three  gen- 
erations. 

Canadian  federal  estimates  include  the 
provision  of  an  annuity  for  Dr.  Charles 
Saunders,  who  first  produced  "Marquis" 
wheat. 

February  marked  the  onb-htjndredth 
ANNIVERSARY  of  the  Anglo-Argentlua  treaty 
of  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce. 

Mb.  Edward  S.  Habkness,  President  of 
the  Commonwealth  Fund,  New  York,  an- 
nounced on  January  31  that  a  fund  Is  offered 
to  establish,  annually,  twenty  fellowships, 
each  for  two  years,  at  American  universities 
for  British  graduate  students.  This  is  done 
"in  the  hopes  of  advancing  international  un- 
derstanding." An  important  provision  of  the 
plan  is  that  each  student  shall  have  at  least 
three  months'  travel  in  the  United  States  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  study.  A  possible 
third  year  of  study  is  granted  to  a  limited 
number  of  promising  students.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  has  accepted  the  honorary  chair- 
manship of  the  British  committee  of  award. 

'•The  World's  Health"  (organ  of  the 
Tjeague  of  Red  Cross  Societies)   states  that 


there  is  an  urgent  need  for  more  Chinese 
doctors  in  China,  where  existing  hospitals 
are  seriously  understaffed  and  private  prac- 
titioners are  relatively  few.  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation's  China  Medical  Board  has  al- 
lotted $22,500  per  annum  for  a  campaign  un- 
dertaken by  the  Chinese  Council  on  Health 
Education  for  more  doctors,  through  the 
schools  and  universities. 

"In  order  to  strengthen  further  the  ties 
between  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
publics and  the  Chinese  people,"  the  Soviet 
Government  is  arranging  an  exhibition  at 
Harbin.  Timber,  coal,  and  metals  will  be  in- 
cluded among  the  exhibits. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  convoked  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Codi- 
fication of  International  Law  for  April  1  at 
Geneva.  Former  Attorney-General  George 
W.  Wickersham  is  the  American  member  of 
this  committee. 

RECBarr  Polish  legislation  fixes  the  age 
limit  for  child  labor  at  fifteen  years.  This 
is  in  advance  of  similar  legislation  in  neigh- 
boring States,  according  to  the  Save  the  Chil- 
dren Bulletin  for  February  10.  In  Russia, 
for  instance,  the  age  limit  previous  to  1922 
was  12,  in  Germany  it  is  13,  in  Austria  12 
for  artisan  work  and  14  for  factory  work. 
Poland  is  even  further  ahead  than  several 
States  of  Western  Europe — e.g.,  France  (age 
limit  13),  Italy  (12),  and  Spain  and  Hun- 
gary (10).  The  age  limit  adopted  by  the 
International  Labor  Office  is  also  less  liberal 
than  that  voted  in  Poland.  Luxemburg  and 
the  Soviet  Republic  (decree  of  1922)  go  even 
further  and  fix  the  age  limit  for  minors  at 
16  years. 

A  new  campaign  fob  peace  education  is 
one  of  the  results  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Cause  and  Cure  of  War,  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  January,  by  nine  country-wide  wo- 
men's organizations. 

Three  new  conventions  designed  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  stability  in  Central  America 
have  received  the  necessary  ratification  and 
are  to  become  effective  shortly.  The  State 
Department  has  been  advised  that  Honduras 
has  ratified  the  convention  for  a  Central 
American  tribunal,  and  that  it  would  be  put 
into  effect  despite  its  rejection  by  San  Sal- 
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vador.  All  the  other  Central  American  re- 
publics have  accepted  it.  The  Central  Ameri- 
can arms  limitation  convention  has  been 
ratified  now  by  all  five  Central  American 
governments  and  the  convention  for  inter- 
national commissions  of  inquiry  has  been  rat- 
ified by  the  United  States,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Eica,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras. 

The  Empire  Pakliamentary  Association 
of  the  British  Empire  is  enlarging  the  sphere 
of  its  activities  and  forming  committees  to 
study  such  subjects  as  trade,  communica- 
tions, and  finance;  Empire  foreign  relations 
and  defense ;  migration  and  land  settlement 
within  the  Empire;  Indian  affairs,  and  af- 
fairs of  the  West  Indies.  The  committees 
will  merely  explore  methods  of  co-operation 
with  the  dominions,  India,  and  the  colonies. 
Courses  of  action  will  be  taken  only  by  in- 
dividual members  of  the  association. 

More  than  thirty  nations,  Including  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  have  accepted 
an  invitation  to  a  conference  on  the  control 
of  the  international  traffic  in  arms  to  be  held 
in  Geneva  early  in  May. 


cember  24  by  Denmark.  On  Christmas  Eve, 
1624,  King  Christian  IV  ordered  the  opening 
of  post  offices,  the  appointment  of  postmen 
to  carry  letters  and  parcels,  and  fixed  certain 
domestic  and  foreign  postal  routes,  with  a 
board  to  keep  the  books  and  manage  the 
system. 

Eight  hundred  foreign  language  news- 
papers, reaching  some  9,000,000  readers, 
printed  last  year  48,000  articles  prepared  by 
the  Foreign  Language  Information  Service 
of  New  York  City.  These  articles  were  writ- 
ten to  give  simple,  unbiased  information 
about  American  life  and  ideals  to  immigrants 
in  order  to  help  them  become  the  more 
promptly  and  wholesomely  assimilated  into 
the  life  of  our  people. 

Recent  archeological  discoveries  in  the 
valley  of  the  Indus,  says  Sir  John  Marshall, 
have  now  established  the  fact  that  well-built 
cities  and  a  relatively  mature  civilization 
existed  there  5,000  years  ago.  Up  to  this 
time  discoveries  have  indicated  a  civilization 
there  dating  back  only  half  that  length  of 
time. 


The  Austrauan  Commonwealth  Ship- 
ping Line,  a  State  enterprise  which  was  in- 
stituted in  1916,  has  proved  a  costly  failure, 
and  the  Australian  Government  is  taking  im- 
mediate steps  to  dispose  of  the  fleet  of  32 
ships. 

The  International  Slee:ping  Car  Service 
has  arranged  matters  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment so  that  there  will  soon  be  a  biweekly 
service  linking  the  London-Paris-Brussels 
joutes  with  Riga,  Moscow,  and  Vladivostok. 

Mount  Saleve^  just  outside  Geneva,  but 
in  France,  will  soon  be  crowned  by  two  im- 
portant stations.  One  is  to  be  the  world's 
largest  and  most  powerful  radio  station, 
which  can  communicate  with  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  the  other,  an  observatory  containing 
the  most  powerful  telescopes  in  the  world. 
Four  years  will  be  required  to  build  these 
two  stations,  and  it  is  expected  that,  when 
completed,  Saleve  will  become  the  seat  of 
the  international  meteorological  office. 

The  three-hundredth  anni\t:rsary  of  its 
public  postal  service  was  celebrated  on  De- 
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to  own  land  in  that  country  about  thirty 
years  ago,  but  has  deferred  making  the  legis- 
lation operate  to  see  how  other  nations  would 
reciprocate,  said  Dr.  Yusuke  Tsurumi  recent- 
ly in  New  York  City.  He  explained  that, 
while  the  law  was  not  yet  in  effect,  it  is 
possible  for  foreigners  to  hold  leases  on  land 
for  as  long  as  2,000  years. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Slayden,  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  wife  of  a  former  President  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  has  established  "The 
Slayden  Memorial."  The  income  of  this 
memorial  furnishes  prizes  for  the  best  essay 
on  world  peace  within  the  two  high  schools 
of  San  Antonio.  The  subject  of  the  essays 
this  year  is  "How  Does  "War  Injure  Man- 
kind?" Mrs.  Slayden  has  opened  Mr.  Slay- 
den's  library  to  the  use  of  the  contestants. 

The  Olympic  Games  or  Central  America 
have  recently  been  held  in  San  Jos6,  Costa 
Rica.  A  team  from  the  Canal  Zone  won  first 
place,  with  Costa  Rica  second  and  Nicaragua 
third.  An  athlete  on  the  Canal  Zone  team, 
from  Porto  Rico,  won  the  championship  in 
individual  points. 
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Saint  Joan.     By  Bernard  Shaw.     Pp.  163. 
Brentano,  New  York,  1924.     Price,  $2.25. 

One  approaches  Shaw's  Saint  Joan  with 
something  of  trepidation.  What  will  he  do 
with  that  story,  so  full  of  mysticism 
and  tragic  beauty — ^he,  who  so  dearly  loves 
to  prick  our  bubbles,  to  lash  our  authorities, 
and  riddle  our  pet  beliefs  with  witticisms? 

A  good  many  of  these  things  he  does  in 
the  preface,  written  after  the  play  had  been 
produced  for  nearly  a  season  in  London  and 
New  York.  He  analyzes  Joan  fearlessly, 
finding  her  sane  and  shrewd,  logical  and 
dominant.  She  was  the  embryo  "managing 
woman  of  fifty."  She  "ordered  people  about." 
The  process  of  her  deeds  was  so  rapid  that, 
though  they  were  thoroughly  calculated,  she 
was  hardly  conscious  of  it  and  ascribed  It 
all  to  her  voices.  Yet  in  all  sincerity  Joan 
was,  according  to  Shaw's  findings,  devoted 
and  religious.  She  was  modern,  in  that  she 
claimed  the  right  of  private  conscience.  A 
genius  in  her  management  of  people  and  a 
theocrat  in  doctrine,  she  was  yet  too  ignorant 
of  the  world  to  forestall  her  own  doom. 
"Quite  innocent,"  said  the  inquisitor  after 
she  was  taken  out  to  the  stake.  "She  did 
not  understand  a  word  we  were  saying." 

After  Shaw  the  pamphleteer  has  finished 
his  preface,  Shaw  the  artist  begins  his  play, 
and  by  the  time  the  great  trial  scene  is 
reached  the  artist  rises  to  heights  never  be- 
fore reached  by  him. 

Cleverly  the  preparation  for  this  scene  is 
made  after  the  action  has  been  well  intro- 
duced. The  long  conversation  between  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais 
shows  those  powerful  currents,  voiced  by  the 
church  and  the  aristrocracy,  which  are  des- 
tined to  destroy  the  maid.  To  be  sure,  per- 
sons do  not  really  thus  explain  or  even  un- 
derstand themselves.  But  it  is  as  good  a 
way  as  any  to  foreshadow  and  explain  Joan's 
downfall. 

Another  scene  for  the  same  purpose  shows 
how  really  alone  she  is.  Then  follows  the 
trial  scene.  No  buffoonery  intrudes  here,  no 
dragging  in  of  sarcasm  or  satire  to  be  ap- 


plied to  modern  times.  Except  that  the  trial 
is  shown  to  be  more  fair  than  one  usually 
thinks,  the  picture  is  kept  entirely  in  its 
proper  century.  The  clash  of  the  forces 
which  have  been  approaching  this  climax  is 
felt  to  be  tragically  inevitable  and  innocence 
is  sacrificed. 

An  epilogue  serves  to  bring  us  back  to 
every  day  and  also  to  wind  up  Shaw's  ideas 
on  the  maid.  Early  in  the  play  she  had  ex- 
cused her  warlikeness  on  the  ground  that  the 
English  belonged  in  their  own  land.  So  God 
intended.  "Otherwise  it  would  be  murder 
to  kill  an  Englishman  in  battle."  In  the  epi- 
logue she  explains  the  spirit  in  which  she 
fought,  thus:  "With  heart  high  and  humble 
and  void  of  malice  and  nothing  counting 
under  God  but  France  free  and  French." 

Not  a  peace  play,  surely,  yet  full  of  dart- 
ing truths  on  right  and  wrong  international 
relations,  and  with  the  final  teaching  that 
not  even  yet  are  the  nations  ready  for  their 
saints. 

Modern  Tubkey.  By  EUot  Channel  Hears. 
Pp.  779.  Illustrated.  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,   1924.    Price,  $6.00. 

Relatively  few  people  in  America  have  any 
knowledge,  more  than  hearsay  information, 
of  Turkey  as  she  really  is  at  this  moment. 
Opinions  there  are  in  plenty,  but  distress- 
ingly little  knowledge  of  facts.  The  author 
of  Modem  Turkey  felt,  after  a  considerable 
time  of  residence  there  as  a  government  offi- 
cial, that  practical  and  up-to-date  informa- 
tion should  be  furnished  English-speaking 
people. 

His  book,  now  happily  brought  out,  has 
been  praised  widely  by  many  experts  on  the 
Orient,  because  of  its  accuracy  and  objective 
nature.  Professor  Mears  has,  indeed,  in 
spite  of  the  personal  bias  of  some  of  his  wit- 
nesses, produced  that  most  rare  and  difficult 
thing,  an  impartial  history  in  a  field  often 
dominated  by   intrigue. 

Many  authorities  have  been  drawn  upon  in 
collaboration.  In  the  chapter  on  "Minori- 
ties," for  instance,  the  articles  on  Armen- 
ians. Greeks,  and  Jews  have  been  written  by 
representatives  of  those  races.  "The  Turkish 
Press"  is  written  by  Ahmed  Emin  Bey ;  "The 
Young  Turk  Movement,"  by  Saleh  Kerameth 
Bey.  Many  other  chapters,  and  especially 
summaries,  are  by  Professor  Mears  himself. 
The  Armenian  question^  the  Arabian  ques- 
tion,  and   the   Kemalist  movement   are  can- 
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didly  treated  by  this  trained  observer. 
Through  his  eyes  one  can  see  that  Turkey 
which  "bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire  of  1914  and  differs  greatly  from  the 
nationalist  Turkey  of  1920-1922." 

An  appendix  contains  dociunents,  bibliog- 
raphies, and  an  especially  interesting  fea- 
ture, a  23-page  chronology  of  events  in  Tur- 
key from  1908-1923. 

Calvin  Coolidge:  His  Ideals  of  Citizen- 
ship. By  Edward  Elwell  Whiting.  Pp. 
391.  Price  $2.00.  W.  A.  Wilde  Company, 
Boston,  1924. 

The  story  of  Calvin  Coolidge  is  a  human 
story.  A  survey  of  his  life  reveals  that  it 
has  been  shaped,  not  by  the  many  influences 
usually  predominant  in  a  public  career,  but 
by  abiding  moral  principles  planted  in  him 
in  his  early  years.  Among  these  elemental 
principles,  none  is  more  prominent  than  his 
lack  of  introspection  and  freedom  from  con- 
scious self-exploitation.  In  one  of  his  own 
sentences,  spoken  to  the  State  Senate  of 
Massachusetts,  he  tersely  expressed  the  creed 
by  which  he  lives :  "Do  the  day's  work." 

"Calvin  Coolidge:  His  Ideals  of  Citizen- 
ship," by  Edward  Elwell  Whiting,  is  a  por- 
trayal of  the  character  and  public  services 
of  the  President  by  means  of  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  his  public  papers  and  ad- 
dresses. Throughout  the  long  list — much 
longer  than  commonly  supposed — of  these 
documents,  one  easily  detects  a  central 
theme.  Mr.  Coolidge  is,  and  has  ever  been, 
a  unique  interpreter  of  "the  meaning  of 
democracy."  In  the  closing  chapters  of  the 
book,  with  such  titles  as  "Moral  Forces  in 
Government,"  "Religion  in  Government," 
"The  Gospel  of  Work,"  "Education,"  etc., 
there  are  revealed  the  foundation  stones  of 
Mr.  Coolidge's — yes,  of  America's — political 
philosophy,  based  upon  the  experience  of  his- 
tory, but  having  the  hopeful,  forward  look. 
After  all,  what  better  thing  does  life  have 
to  offer? 

The  Monroe  Doctrine.  By  Alejandro  AU 
varez.  Pp.  573.  Oxford  University  Press, 
1924. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. By  David  Y.  Thomas.  Pp.  580. 
Macmillan,  New  York,  1923.     Price,  $4.00. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  first  enunciated  a 
bit   over    one   hundred   years   ago,    in    1823, 


continues  happily  to  be  one  of  those  inter- 
national subjects  most  discussed  by  states- 
men and  lawyers  and  the  general  public  as 
well.  To  be  ignorant  of  this  important  prin- 
ciple is  inexcusable. 

The  volume  compiled  and  largely  written 
by  the  distinguished  Chilean  publicist,  Dr. 
Alvarez,  was  produced  at  the  instance  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowonent  for  International 
Peace.  It  covers  the  fields  of  the  history 
of  the  doctrine,  its  nature  and  extent.  Ar- 
ticles and  opinions  of  many  Latin  and  North 
Americans  have  been  assembled  here,  form- 
ing a  valuable  body  of  comment  on  the  whole 
matter.    It  is  a  serviceable  text. 

The  book  by  Professor  Thomas,  less  legal 
in  form,  makes  an  admirable  handbook  for 
the  general  reader. 

"Before  the  work  began,"  says  Mr.  Thomas, 
"I,  like  most  Americans,  believed  in  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  though  never  with  any  blind 
adulation  of  everything  masquerading  under 
that  name.  The  study  was  undertaken  with 
the  sincere  desire  to  get  at  the  facts,  where- 
ever  they  might  lead.  They  have  led  far 
afield,  but  not  astray."  His  story  is  inter- 
esting and  would  be  an  excellent  preliminary 
to  more  specialized  work. 

Bird  Islands  of  Pebxj.  By  Robert  Cushma/n 
Murphy.  Pp.  362.  lUustrated.  G.  P. 
Putnam  Sons,  New  York,  1925. 

Here  is  a  book  as  charming  as  Beebe's 
"Galipagos."  If  all  scientists  and  explorers 
wrote  in  a  similarly  delightful  manner,  even 
discoveries  less  fresh  and  thrilling  might 
have  great  interest  for  the  stay-at-homes. 
We  are  all  full  of  questions,  but  answers  are 
so  often  dull  that  it  is  easy  to  lose  the  child's 
wide-awake  habit  of  asking  "Why?" 

In  this  book,  however,  the  findings  of  the 
author  not  only  answer  many  questions,  but 
they  do  it  in  a  way  that  suggests  others. 
Thus  we  are  led  out  to  wish  to  know  more 
and  more  of  the  arid  part  of  the  coast  of 
South  America. 

"When  you  see  no  more  trees,"  says  a  na- 
tive to  the  explorer,  "it  is  Peru."  But  why 
is  this  coast  so  barren?  Why  is  this  tropical 
country  washed  by  such  a  cold  ocean?  Why 
are  the  coast  islands  teeming  with  literally 
millions  of  birds? 

Dr.  Murphy  begins  not  with  science,  but 
with  word  pictures,  preliminary  to  his  re- 
search. We  see  Lima  during  a  strike;  we 
share  his  rambles  about  the  ancient  capital, 
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climb  with  him  to  the  top  of  Morro  Solar 
to  view  the  sunset.  In  language  graphic 
because  simple  and  natural,  he  describes  the 
scene  as  though  with  a  sweeping  brush. 
"When  the  sun  went  under  as  a  fiery  disk, 
the  foam  of  the  rollers  that  broke  upon  the 
roc^ky  shore  turned  from  white  to  heliotrope, 
and  most  of  the  colors  of  both  sea  and  land 
assumed  indescribable  richness."  Then  came, 
through  the  dusk,  remarkable  bird-calls,  but 
so  loud  and  harplLke  he  could  imagine  no 
bird  capable  of  producing  them.  Soon  he 
described,  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  twelve 
ibises  whose  combined  voices  produced  the 
sustained  notes  so  instrumental  In  quality. 

And  so  the  interest  of  the  normal  inquir- 
ing mind  is  kept  alert  throughout.  There  are 
chapters  devoted  to  the  investigation  and  ex- 
planation of  the  remarkable  cold  Humboldt 
current  which  washes  the  coast  of  Peru. 
Others  leave  the  teeming  aquatic  life  and 
observe  the  birds  on  the  guano  islands,  which 
comprise  a  most  important  source  of  wealth 
to  Peru. 

Dr.  Murphj'  has  done  not  only  a  notable 
piece  of  field  investigation,  in  the  opinion  of 
other  naturalists,  he  has  also  created  for  the 
North  American  public  a  new  region  of  in- 
terest in  the  country  of  Peru  and  its  arid 
coastal  islands. 

Political  Action,  a  Natubalistic  Intespjie- 

TATION  OF  THE  LaBOB  MOVEMENT  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  State.  By  Seha  Eldridge.  Pp. 
368  and  index.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia,  1924. 

What  are  the  secret  springs  back  of  politi- 
cal events?  A  survey  of  the  writings  upon  this 
subject  reveals  much  confusion  of  thought 
and  inadequacy  of  statement.  Mr.  Seba  El- 
dridge in  his  book,  "Political  Action,"  at- 
tempts a  comprehensive  treatment  of  all  the 
factors  entering  into  our  political  life,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  mental  functions 
most  significant  for  politics. 

Pointing  out  that  the  three  great  influences 
operative  in  human  society  are  heredity,  en- 
vironment, and  culture  or  tradition,  the  au- 
thor divides  mental  traits  as  follows:  (a) 
instincts;  (6)  intellectual  processes;  (c) 
pleasant  and  unpleasant  feeling  tones;  (d) 
habits;  stating,  however,  that  these  are 
merely  logical,  not  ontological,  distinctions. 
The  whole  range  of  primary  instincts  or  ten- 
dencies constitutes  the  source  of  human  be- 
havior. Hunger,  fear,  repulsion,  acquisitive- 
ness, sex,  play,  etc.,  often  have  a  larger  in- 


fluence than  commonly  realized.  But  Mr. 
Eldridge  believes  that  such  traits  as  fighting, 
inquisitive  and  gregarious  impulses,  are  more 
directly  significant  in  the  interpretation  of 
political  events. 

With  this  background  discussion  of  sources, 
Mr.  Eldridge  passes,  in  the  last  third  of  his 
book,  to  an  extended  and  interesting  treat- 
ment of  political  liberalism,  under  the  chap- 
ter headings:  "Reason  and  Justice  in  Poli- 
tics" ;  "Freedom  of  Discussion" ;  "The  Na- 
ture of  Representative  Government." ;  "The 
Radical  Party";  "Incurable  Defects  of  Po- 
litical Democracy."  Then  follows  a  chapter 
in  which  the  author  outlines  his  conceptions 
of  what  the  future  of  political  action  is  likely 
to  be.  The  book  ends  with  a  chapter  devoted 
to  ultimate  problems  involved  in  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  mental 
traits  that  shape  human   society. 

The  student  of  political  science  and  phi- 
losophy, interested  to  find  an  adequate  state- 
ment of  the  factors  involved  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  past  and  present  political  events, 
will  find  this  book — well  written,  logically  ar- 
ranged, comprehensive  in  scope — a  valuable 
aid  in  his  investigations. 

Of  Civil  Government:  Two  Tbeatise:s.  By 
John  Locke.  EverjTnan's  Library,  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1924.  Price  80 
cents. 

Among  the  many  classics  which  have  been 
brought  out  in  the  Everyman's  Library,  these 
essays,  written  by  John  Locke  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  have  now  a  strange  time- 
liness. These  are  days  when  political  founda- 
tions are  undergoing  a  careful  scrutiny,  when 
new  organizations,  national  and  international, 
are  in  process  of  building.  What  more  suit- 
able, therefore,  than  that  we,  at  least  in 
America,  should  run  over  again  those  docu- 
ments and  ideas  which  so  profoundly  in- 
fluencd  our  beginnings?  It  was  Locke  who 
formulated  the  ideal  of  government  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed ;  who  emphasized 
natural  rights,  the  right  of  resistance,  and 
popular  control.  Our  Revolution  depended 
upon  a  philosophy  directly  derived  from 
Locke  and  his  school.  Much  also  ot  the 
political  theory  underlying  our  Constitution 
was  built  upon  doctrines  first  enunciated  by 
him. 

An  iutei-pretive  introduction  by  Prof.  Wil- 
liam S.  Carpenter,  of  Princeton,  serves  as 
an  excellent  guide  through  the  quaintness  of 
Locke's  style. 
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It  is  the  first  of  Its  kind  In  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  one  hundred  years  old  In  1928.  It  has  helped 
to  make  the  fundamental  principles  of  any  desirable 
peace  known  the  world  around. 

Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  injustices  of  war  by 
extending  the  methods  of  law  and  order  among  the 
nations,  and  to  educate  the  peoples  everywhere  In 
what  an  ancient  Roman  law-giver  once  called  "the 
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Suggestions  for  a  Governed  World 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  May  27, 1921) 


THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  its  founders— pre- 
cepts wMch  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  past  hundred  years — 
recurs,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord 
abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its  own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their 
feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and  a  war- 
torn  world : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment 
of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective  if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct 
governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are 
equally  applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations" ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  international  law,  relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happi- 
ness and  safety" ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon 
which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must  be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as 
"justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its 
greatest  of  wars ;  conscious  that  permanent  relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of 
morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct 
of  nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States, 
as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member  thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American 
Peace  Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  to  suggest, 
as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international 
agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations, 
to  meet  at  stated  intervals,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  first  two  conferences  of  The 
Hague;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  confer- 
ences ;  to  invite  accredited  institutions  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  international  law,  to 
prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to 
the  conferences ;  in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and 
clarify,  extend  and  advance,  the  rules  of 
international  law,  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  permanent  establishment  and 
the  successful  administration  of  justice 
between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
a  conference  for  the  advancement  of  in- 
ternational law ;  to  provide  for  its  organi- 
zation outside  of  the  domination  of  any 
one  nation  or  any  limited  group  of  nations ; 
to  which  conference  every  nation  recog- 
nizing, accepting,  and  applying  interna- 
tional law  in  its  relations  with  other 
nations  shall  be  invited  and  in  which  all 
shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of 
equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative 
Council  to  be  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  accredited  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  in  which  the  conference 


for  the  advancement  of  international  law 
convenes;  which  representatives  shall,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common 
interests  of  the  nations  during  the  inter- 
val between  successive  conferences ;  and  to 
provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative 
Council  shall,  according  to  diplomatic 
usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  country  in  which  the  conference 
convenes ; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrative  Coimcil  from  among 
Its  members,  which  shall  meet  at  short, 
regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  be  elected  by  its  members; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the 
result  of  its  labors  to  the  Administrative 
Council ; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative 
Council,  having  considered  the  report  of 
the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their 
respective  governments,  together  with 
their  collective  or  individual  opinions,  and 
that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  from  the  gov- 
ernments which  they  represent. 


IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative 
Council  to  appoint,  outside  its  own  mem- 
bers, an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the 
conference  for  the  advancement  of  inter- 
national law,  or  the  nations  shall  from 
time  to  time  prescribe;  and  to  provide 
that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Administrative  Council ; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  report  to  the  Administrative 
Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To  empower  the  Administrative 
Council  to  appoint  other  committees  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties  as  the  na- 
tions in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall 
find  it  desirable  to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  as- 
sist the  Administrative  Council,  the  advis- 
ory committee,  or  other  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  in  the  performance 
of  their  respective  duties  whenever  the 
appointment  of  such  technical  advisers 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  request  for  the 
appointment  of  such  experts  may  be  made 
by  the  conference  for  the  advancement  of 
international  law  or  by  the  Administra- 
tive Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation 
and  friendly  composition  wherever  feasi- 
ble and  practicable,  in  their  own  disputes, 
and  to  urge  their  employment  whenever 
feasible  and  practicable,  in  disputes  be- 
tween other  nations. 

VIII.  To  organize  a  Commission  of  In- 
quiry of  limited  membership,  which  may 
be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dispute,  to 
which  commission  they  may  refer,  for 
investigation  and  report,  their  differences 
of  an  international  character,  unless  they 
are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful 
settlement;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain 
from  any  act  of  force  against  one  another 
pending  the  investigation  of  the  commis- 
sion and  the  receipt  of  its  report;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report 
as  their  respective  interests  may  seem  to 
them  to  demand;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry shall  submit  Its  report  to  the  na- 
tions in  controversy  for  their  action,  and 
to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  in- 
formation. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation 
of  limited  membership,  with  power  on 
behalf  of  the  nations  In  dispute  to  add  to 
its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report 
upon  such  questions  of  a  non-justiciable 
character,  the  settlement  whereof  is  not 
otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council 


of  Conciliation,  either  by  the  powers  in 
dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  CouncU; 
and  to  provide  that 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  trans- 
mit its  proposals  to  the  nations  in  dispute, 
for  such  action  as  they  may  deem  advisa- 
ble, and  to  the  Council  of  Administration 
for  its  information. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  inter- 
national character  not  otherwise  provided 
for  and,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  to  submit  them  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  adjusted  upon 
a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature  may  liliewlse  be  referred  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  when  the 
parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their 
differences  settled  by  judges  of  their  own 
choice,  appointed  for  the  occasion. 

XI.  To  set  up  an  International  court  of 
justice  with  obligatory  jurisdiction,  to 
which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplomacy  to 
adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature,  all  States  shall  have  direct  ac- 
cess— a  court  whose  decisions  shall  bind 
the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all 
parties  to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the 
States  in  controversy  may  submit,  by 
special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the 
scope  of  obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the 
obligatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  by  framing 
rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law,  to  be 
applied  by  the  court  for  the  decision  of 
questions  which  fall  either  beyond  its 
present  obligatory  jurisdiction  or  which 
nations  have  not  hitherto  submitted  to 
judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international 
law  as  a  rule  of  law  for  the  decision  of 
all  questions  Involving  its  principles,  and 
outwardly  to  apply  international  law  to 
all  questions  arising  between  and  among 
all  nations,  so  far  as  they  involve  the 
Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  sub- 
jects adequate  instructions  in  their  inter- 
national obligations  and  duties,  as  well 
as  In  their  rights  and  prerogatives : 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render 
such  instruction  effective;  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  which  shall 
persuade  in  the  future,  where  force  has 
failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observ- 
ance of  those  standards  of  honor,  moral- 
ity, and  justice  which  obtain  between  and 
among  Individuals,  bringing  In  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and 
through  which  alone,  peace  between  na- 
tions may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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AMERICAN  PUBLIC  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 

THE  thirty  projects  submitted  by  the 
American  Institute  of  International 
Law  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  March  2, 
1925,  have  been  printed  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
a  brochure  of  121  pages.  In  submitting 
these  resolutions.  Secretary  Hughes  said: 
"I  believe  that  this  day,  with  the  submis- 
sion of  concrete  proposals  .  .  .  marks 
a  definite  step  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  promotion  of  peace,  and  for 
that  reason  will  long  be  remembered." 
Because  of  these  words,  made  public  at 
the  time,  students  of  international  affairs 
have  awaited  the  projects  with  deep  in- 
terest. Do  these  conventions  warrant  the 
estimate  put  upon  them  at  the  time  of 
their  submission  by  Mr.  Hughes?  We 
think  they  do. 

The  most  striking  of  them  is  the  last. 
This  project  reads: 

"The  American  Republics,  .  .  .  ani- 
mated by  the  desire  of  preserving  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  continent,  for 
which  it  is  indispensable  that  their  mu- 
tual relations  be  based  upon  principles  of 
justice  and  upon  respect  for  law,  solemnly 
declare  as  a  fundamental  concept  of 
American  international  law  that,  without 
criticizing  territorial  acquisitions  effected 
in  the  past,  and  without  reference  to  ex- 
isting controversies — 

"In  the  future  territorial  acquisitions 


obtained  by  means  of  war  or  under  the 
menace  of  war  or  in  presence  of  an  armed 
force,  to  the  detriment  of  any  American 
Republic,  shall  not  be  lawful;  and  that 

"Consequently  territorial  acquisitions 
effected  in  the  future  by  these  means  can- 
not be  invoked  as  conferring  title;  and 
that 

"Those  obtained  in  the  future  by  such 
means  shall  be  considered  null  in  fact  and 
in  law." 

This  suggestion  for  a  self-denying  ordi- 
nance may  be  said  to  be  the  central 
thought  of  the  projects.  It  will  be  noted 
that  it  contains  no  provision  whatsoever 
for  aflBrmative  action,  no  binding  of  the 
nations  to  go  to  war  against  a  recalcitrant 
State,  no  threat  of  any  kind.  Nations 
adopting  such  a  principle  simply  renounce 
the  right  to  acquire  another's  territory  by 
conquest.  There  are  no  drastic  demands 
whatever.  There  is  not  even  a  ban  on 
war.  It  simply  proposes  an  agreement  by 
the  terms  of  which  any  inducement  for 
aggressive  action  is  forever  removed.  It 
is  a  peace  proposal.  It  is  an  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is  the 
essential  first  step  which  the  nations  must 
collectively  take  before  there  can  be  any 
hopeful  efforts  toward  the  upbuilding  of 
that  justice  between  States  without  which 
no  abiding  peace  is  conceivable. 

The  thirty  projects  cover  a  wide  range. 
The  titles  of  the  projects  are  as  follows: 
1,  Preamble;  2,  General  declarations;  3, 
Declaration  of  Pan  American  unity  and 
co-operation;  4,  Fundamental  bases  of  in- 
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ternational  law;  5,  Nations;  6,  Eecogni- 
tion  of  new  nations  and  new  governments ; 
7,  Declaration  of  rights  and  duties  of  na- 
tions; 8,  Fundamental  rights  of  Amer- 
ican republics;  9,  Pan  American  Union; 
10,  National  domain;  11,  Bights  and  du- 
ties of  nations  in  territories  in  dispute  on 
the  question  of  boundaries;  12,  Jurisdic- 
tion; 13,  International  rights  and  duties 
of  natural  and  juridical  persons;  14,  Im- 
migration; 15,  Eesponsibility  of  govern- 
ments; 16,  Diplomatic  protection;  17, 
Extradition;  18,  Freedom  of  transit;  19, 
Navigation  of  international  rivers;  20, 
Aerial  navigation;  21,  Treaties;  22,  Dip- 
lomatic agents;  23,  Consuls;  24,  Ex- 
change of  publications;  25,  Interchange 
of  professors  and  students;  26,  Maritime 
neutrality;  27,  Pacific  settlement;  28, 
Pan  American  Court  of  Justice;  29, 
Measures  of  repression;  30,  Conquests. 

If  these  projects  are  adopted  by  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Jurists  meet- 
ing next  year  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  rati- 
fied by  the  twenty-one  American  repub- 
lics, we  shall  have  for  the  first  time  in 
history  an  association  of  nations  based 
upon  a  definite  code  of  law.  Therefore  we 
are  speaking  here  of  important  matters. 

The  rules  and  regulations  here  sug- 
gested are  based  upon  the  idea  of  co-oper- 
ation, international  duty,  and  common  in- 
terests. They  contemplate  the  gradual 
evolution  and  free  development  of  inter- 
national law.  They  show  the  way  for  the 
American  republics  to  determine  among 
themselves  the  rules  which  shall  regulate 
their  reciprocal  relations.  They  are  all 
founded  upon  a  principle  enunciated  by 
Mr.  Elihu  Eoot,  who,  as  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  at  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building,  in  Washington,  in  1908, 
said: 

"There  are  no  international  controver- 
sies so  serious  that  they  cannot  be  settled 


peaceably  if  both  parties  really  desire 
peaceable  settlement,  while  there  are  few 
causes  of  dispute  so  trifling  that  they  can- 
not be  made  the  occasion  of  war  if  either 
party  really  desires  war.  The  matters  in 
dispute  between  nations  are  nothing;  the 
spirit  which  deals  with  them  is  every- 
thing." 

The  projects  are  peace  projects.  They 
contain  no  proposals  for  the  regulation  of 
war.  They  bar  conquest  and  intervention. 
They  renounce  any  imperialistic  aims  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  They  as- 
sume the  equality  of  all  States  before  the 
law.  Article  2  of  project  5  distinctly 
says:  "Nations  are  legally  equal.  The 
rights  of  each  do  not  depend  upon  the 
power  at  its  command  to  insure  their  ex- 
ercise." Project  number  7  is  the  interna- 
tional bill  of  rights  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  International  Law  at  its 
first  session,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
January  6,  1916.  Article  1  of  project 
number  8  reads: 

"The  following  principles  are  declared 
to  constitute  American  public  law  and 
shall  be  applied  and  respected  in  America 
by  all  nations : 

"1.  The  American  republics,  equal  be- 
fore international  law,  have  the  rights  in- 
herent in  complete  independence,  liberty, 
and  sovereignty.  Such  rights  can  in  no 
way  be  restricted  to  the  profit  of  another 
nation,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  inter- 
ested American  republics. 

"2.  No  American  republic  can  cede  any 
part  whatever  of  its  territory  to  a  non- 
American  nation,  even  if  it  consents  to 
do  so. 

"3.  No  nation  shall  hereafter,  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  directly  or  indirectly, 
occupy  even  temporarily  any  portion  of 
the  territory  of  an  American  republic  in 
order  to  exercise  sovereignty  therein,  even 
with  the  consent  of  the  said  republic. 

"4.  No  nation  has  a  right  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  or  foreign  affairs  of  an 
American  republic  against  the  will  of  that 
republic.  The  sole  lawful  intervention  is 
friendly  and  conciliatory  action  without 
any  character  of  coercion." 
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Since  no  code  of  international  law  can 
be  satisfactory  without  provision  for  a 
court  of  international  justice  to  render 
decisions  in  cases  of  controversy,  project 
number  28  shows  how  a  Pan  American 
Court  of  International  Justice  may  be  set 
up.  The  plan  proposed  is  adapted  from 
the  project  of  the  Commission  of  Jurists 
which  met  at  The  Hague  in  1920.  There 
are  45  articles  in  this  project,  the  second 
and  third  of  which  are  as  follows : 

"Article  2.  At  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the 
governing  board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  each  contracting  republic  shall  be 
requested  to  appoint  a  member,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  so  appointed  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  The  members 
thus  appointed  shall  form  the  court,  and 
the  Director  General  shall  send  a  list  of 
them  to  each  republic. 

"The  Pan  American  Union  shall  re- 
quest from  each  contracting  republic  the 
name  of  a  Canadian  jurisconsult  who  pos- 
sesses the  qualifications  specified  in  Arti- 
cle 1  and  who  is  disposed  to  accept  the 
position  of  member  of  the  court.  The 
names  of  the  persons  proposed  shall  be 
drawn  by  lot  by  the  Director  General  of 
the  Union  at  a  meeting  of  the  governing 
board,  the  person  whose  name  is  thus 
drawn  from  the  urn  being  appointed  to 
the  court. 

"Article  3.  At  a  meeting  of  the  govern- 
ing board  the  names  of  the  members  shall 
be  placed  in  an  urn  and  the  director  Gen- 
eral shall  draw  them  one  by  one.  The 
first  half  shall  form  the  court  of  first  in- 
stance; the  second,  the  court  of  appeal. 

"In  respect  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  person  whose  name  is  first 
drawn  shall  be  in  the  first  branch,  and  the 
person  whose  name  is  last  drawn  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  court  of  appeal." 

It  is  proposed  that  this  court  shall  have 
obligatory  jurisdiction  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  treaty,  the  existence  of  any 
fact  which,  if  established,  would  consti- 
tute a  breach  of  an  international  obliga- 
tion; as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  repa- 
ration to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an 


international  obligation;  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  sentence  passed  by  the 
court,  and  as  to  all  disputes  of  any  kind 
which  may  be  submitted  to  the  court  by 
an  agreement  of  the  parties.  Appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  First 
Instance  may  be  made  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  but  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  shall  be  final. 

Project  number  29  provides  for  meas- 
ures of  self-redress  short  of  war.  These 
are  of  two  kinds — pacific  and  coercitive. 
The  pacific  measures  provided  for  are  sev- 
erance of  diplomatic  relations,  pacific  em- 
bargo, and  non-intercourse.  Those  of  a 
coercitive  nature  are  those  actions  taken 
by  a  country  in  order  to  compensate  it  for 
damages  suffered  where  another  nation 
has  taken  the  law  into  its  own  hands. 
Such  action,  known  as  retorsion,  might  be 
extended  to  the  display  of  force,  such  as 
the  maintenance  of  a  naval  squadron  in 
or  near  the  waters  of  the  nation  charged 
with  wrong-doing. 

Another  series  of  coercitive  acts  pro- 
vided for  are  such  as  may  be  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  directly  or 
indirectly,  reparation  for  the  illegal  con- 
duct of  another  nation.  Such  acts  are 
acts  of  reprisal.  Other  acts  of  coercitive 
nature,  called  hostile  embargo,  are  such 
as  when  ships  or  properties  of  a  foreign 
nation  are  detained  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. A  final  list  of  coercitive  acts  in- 
cludes acts  of  pacific  blockade.  This  con- 
sists in  the  obstructing  or  closing  of  the 
ports  or  coasts  of  one  country  by  another. 
If  confined  solely  to  the  country  against 
which  the  measure  is  taken,  such  an  act 
is  said  to  be  pacific,  and  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily create  a  state  of  war.  This  is  the 
maximiun  of  force  provided  for  in  the 
projects.  But,  in  the  case  of  force  against 
any  American  republic,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  such  a  republic  should  immediately 
notify  the  Pan  American  Union  in  order 
that  the  governing  board  thereof  "may 
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consider  the  matter  and  take  such  action 
as  it  may  deem  advisable."  This  is  a  fair 
summary  of  those  portions  of  the  projects 
dealing  with  the  coercion  of  States. 

We  do  not  know  that  these  projects  will 
pass  the  gauntlet  of  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  and  of  the  various 
governments;  but  it  must  be  apparent  to 
every  one  who  will  take  the  time  to  study 
them  that  we  have  here  the  most  hopeful 
beginning  of  a  society  of  nations  gov- 
erned by  law  that  the  world  has  hereto- 
fore seen.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the 
Pan  American  Union  should  have  printed 
at  the  top  of  the  title  page  of  these  proj- 
ects those  words  of  Joubert:  '^Vest  la 
force  et  le  droit  qui  reglent  toutes  choses 
dans  le  monde;  la  force,  en  attendant  le 
droit" — "Force  and  right  rule  everything 
in  the  world;  force,  imtil  right  is  ready." 


THE  CODIFICATION  OF  PRIVATE 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

THE  projects  for  the  codification  of 
international  law  submitted  by  the 
American  Institute  refer  only  to  public 
international  law.  By  public  interna- 
tional law  is  meant  those  rules  and  prin- 
ciples which  are  generally  observed  by 
States  in  their  relations  with  each  other. 

There  is  another  branch  of  interna- 
tional law,  having  to  do  with  rights  of 
individuals.  That  portion  of  interna- 
tional law  which  relates  to  the  rules  and 
principles  governing  private  rights  is 
commonly  known  as  private  international 
law. 

These  private  international  laws  are  as 
much  in  need  of  clarification  and  codifi- 
cation as  public  international  laws. 

When  the  work  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  International  Law,  which  ended 
in  the  projects  to  which  we  refer,  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Honorable 


Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante  y  Sirven, 
this  distinguished  jurist  turned  his  atten- 
tion at  once  to  the  problem  of  codifying 
private  international  law. 

Judge  Bustamante  is  professor  of  pub- 
lic and  private  international  law  in  the 
University  of  Havana,  in  the  Eepublic  of 
Cuba.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  and  a  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
International  Academy  of  Comparative 
Law.  His  law  firm  in  Havana  is  said  to 
have  the  largest  practice  of  any  law  firm 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  prob- 
ably means  of  the  world.  He  is  probably 
best  known  to  our  readers,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice. 

Judge  Bustamante  has  shown  the  keen- 
est interest  in  the  projects  for  the  codifi- 
cation of  American  public  international 
law;  but,  realizing  also  the  necessity  for 
rendering  a  similar  service  in  the  field  of 
private  international  law,  he  withdrew 
from  the  practice  of  law  and  devoted  him- 
self intensively  to  drafting  a  code  of  pri- 
vate international  law,  with  the  result 
that  his  work  has  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  volume,  269  pages,  printed  by  El 
Siglo  XX,  Havana,  Cuba.  This  remark- 
able work,  begun  some  time  last  fall,  ap- 
peared from  the  press  in  March  of  this 
year. 

A  translation  of  the  introduction  ap- 
pears in  our  department  of  international 
documents,  page  293  of  this  nimiber. 

In  the  light  of  these  two  works — one 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  in  the  interest  of  public  in- 
ternational law;  the  other  by  the  distin- 
guished jurist  of  Havana,  in  the  interest 
of  private  international  law — there  can 
remain  no  doubt  either  of  the  interest  or 
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of  the  initiative  of  the  American  repub- 
lics in  matters  relating  to  the  promotion 
of  peace  between  the  nations. 


AS  TO  THE  COURSE  OF  ARBI- 
TRATION 

THE  arbitration  of  international  dis- 
putes is  as  old  as  history.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  method  began  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  with  the  earliest  discov- 
eries. Indeed,  as  early  as  January  8, 
1454,  Portugal  obtained  from  Pope  Mar- 
tin V  a  papal  bull  granting  to  her  any 
newly  discovered  territories  explored  by 
her  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.  Upon 
the  discoveries  by  Columbus,  Spain  sought 
to  protect  her  new  "possessions''  through 
confirmation  also  by  a  papal  bull.  Pope 
Alexander  VI,  May  4,  1493,  granted  to 
Spain  all  lands  discovered  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  north  pole  to  the  south 
pole  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands.  Portugal  vigorously  op- 
posed this  action,  but  the  line  was  con- 
firmed by  another  bull  of  September  26, 
1493,  just  before  Columbus  sailed  on  his 
second  voyage.  Trouble  over  the  matter 
continued,  however,  between  Portugal  and 
Spain  until  finally  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
suggested  submitting  the  matter  to  an 
impartial  arbitrator.  This  served  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Tordecillas  of  June  5,  1494,  which  ex- 
tended the  line  three  hundred  seventy 
leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 
and  provided  for  a  joint  commission  to 
mark  the  boundaries. 

Difficulties  have  continued  over  lines  of 
demarcation  practically  to  the  present 
time.  In  1522  a  commission  of  geogra- 
phers was  appointed  to  fix  the  boundaries, 
of  which  Columbus'  second  son  was  a 
member.  In  1750  a  new  treaty  was 
drawn,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  draw  a  satisfactory 
boundary  line.     This  treaty  failed  to  sat- 


isfy. Another  treaty,  known  as  the 
Treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,  was  drawn  in 
1777,  Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty 
all  former  treaties  were  annulled.  The 
boundary  was  divided  into  separate  sec- 
tions and  separate  commissions  were  ap- 
pointed to  settle  each  one.  Through  the 
mediation  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  one 
of  the  most  diflBcult  problems  connected 
with  one  of  these  sections  has  just  been 
settled.  Many  commissions  have  spent 
many  years,  the  lives  of  many  men,  and 
large  sums  of  money  in  explorations  and 
other  attempts  to  adjust  boundaries  in 
South  America.  For  example,  Colombia 
inherited  an  old  dispute.  Peru  disputed 
territory  claimed  from  Brazil  by  Colom- 
bia, a  situation  which  precipitated  a  war 
in  which  Colombia  was  victorious;  and 
yet  she  only  claimed  in  settlement  what 
belonged  to  the  old  viceroyalty  of  Santa 
Fe  (Bogota),  her  progenitor. 

The  point  here,  however,  is  that  prac- 
tically no  decade  has  passed  since  white 
men  opened  this  hemisphere  without  the 
employment  of  some  arbitral  method  for 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 


OUR  REPUTATION  IN  THE 
CARIBBEAN 

OUR  State  Department  is  finding  it 
difficidt  to  keep  up  with  the  criti- 
cisms of  its  policies,  particularly  in  the 
Caribbean.  It  is  openly  accused  of  in- 
volving the  United  States  in  all  sorts  of 
obligations  without  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress. It  has  "frankly  become  largely  a 
commercial  agency,"  supervising  the  plac- 
ing of  loans  and  practically  guaranteeing 
the  collection  of  foreign  debts.  The  action 
of  the  State  Department  in  Haiti,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  Nicaragua  is  roundly  con- 
demned. With  such  criticisms  in  mind. 
Secretary  Hughes  pointed  out  that  the 
chief  danger  of  strife  among  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  lies  in  internal  dissen- 
sions and  in  the  tendencies  to  have  revo- 
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lutions  instead  of  fair  elections.  The 
influence  of  our  government  is  directed  to 
the  support  of  peace  by  constitutional 
methods,  but  he  has  been  careful  to  point 
out  we  have  no  desire  to  take  advantage 
of  this  regrettable  condition  in  neighbor- 
ing coimtries,  either  to  acquire  territory 
or  to  assume  political  control.  Mr. 
Hughes  said :  "Nothing  could  demonstrate 
this  attitude  more  completely  than  our 
recent  withdrawal  from  Santo  Domingo. 
Of  course,  we  could  have  remained  in  con- 
trol had  we  desired,  but  instead  of  doing 
so  we  have  been  solicitous  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  govern- 
ment so  that  we  could  withdraw;  and, 
such  a  government  having  been  estab- 
lished through  our  efforts,  we  have  with- 
drawn.** We  have  withdrawn  from  Nic- 
aragua and  would  have  withdrawn  earlier 
had  the  newly  elected  president  not  be- 
sought us,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
order,  to  remain  until  quiet  had  been  re- 
stored. 

Speaking  of  Haiti,  Mr.  Hughes  said: 
"In  Haiti  we  are  only  waiting  to  see  a 
reasonable  promise  of  peace  and  stability 
to  effect  our  withdrawal.  And  in  the 
meanwhile  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Haiti  without  selfish  considerations.  No- 
where else  in  Latin  America  have  we  any 
forces,  and  everywhere  we  are  seeking  to 
encourage  constitutional  government,  to 
use  our  friendly  offices  in  the  interest  of 
peace,  and  to  assure  our  neighbors  of  our 
respect  for  them  as  independent  States.** 
We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  another  quotation  from  a  recent  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Hughes,  speaking  in  honor 
of  Lincoln's  birthday,  in  the  city  of  New 
York: 

"If  the  turbulent  spirits  among  us, 
whose  aim  seems  to  be  to  foment  ill-will, 
to  turn  friends  into  enemies,  to  erect  be- 
tween well-disposed  peoples  the  barriers 
of  lying  imputations  of  motive  and  action, 
could  only  be  quieted;  if  those  who  are 


loudest  in  vaunting  their  patriotism 
would  do  less  harm  to  their  country;  if 
some  of  our  advisers  would  be  as  astute  in 
finding  ways  out  of  trouble  as  they  are  in 
getting  us  into  trouble ;  if  we  could  sound 
the  note,  not  of  an  ignoble  pacifism  or  of 
a  truculent  chauvinism,  but  of  a  noble 
reasonableness,  we  should  be  thrice  armed 
and  be  secure  in  a  just  influence  to  which 
no  one  could  set  bounds.'* 


WILL  A  "TRAITOR"  SAVE 
THE  DAY? 

T^  HEKE  are  two  kinds  of  securitty  aboui 
-*-  which  France  is  sorely  perplexed — 
security  against  Germany  and  security 
against  her  own  financial  collapse.  Either 
one  of  these  is  sufficiently  grave;  the  two 
together  present  one  of  the  most  serious 
situations  in  the  history  of  France.  The 
scholar  and  lecturer,  M.  Hexriot,  haa 
battled  with  these  questions  and  failed. 
M.  Paul  Painleve,  another  scholarly  gen- 
tleman, lias  taken  up  the  task.  M.  Pain- 
leve, as  President  of  the  Council  and  Min- 
ister of  War,  announced  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  April  17  the  new  cabinet 
of  the  French  Government.  Of  course, 
this  change  of  cabinet  carries  no  change 
in  the  party  control  of  French  politics. 
The  government  is  still  a  socialist  govern- 
ment. Only  a  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
which  we  beheve  has  occurred  but  once 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Eepublic, 
and  a  new  election  could  change  the  party 
complexion.  One  wonders,  therefore,  how 
France  is  to  benefit  by  the  change. 

By  a  strange  turn  in  the  wheel  of  po- 
litical fortunes,  the  future  of  France 
seems  now  largely  to  lie  in  the  hands  of 
the  new  Minister  of  Finance,  tried  during 
the  war,  convicted,  and  banished  from 
Paris  on  the  charge  of  treason,  Joseph 
CaiUaux. 

Here  we  have  an  interesting  situation 
indeed.  This  irascible  and  domineering 
gentleman  has  been  something  of  a  storm 
center    in    French    politics    for    over    a 
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decade.  It  will  be  recalled  that  some 
twelve  years  ago  his  wife  killed  Gaston 
Calmette,  editor  of  the  Le  Figaro,  for 
his  attacks  on  her  husband.  During  the 
war  M.  Caillaux  was  charged  with  being 
a  friend  of  Germany.  He  still  believes,  we 
understand,  that  Germany  did  not  start 
the  war;  rather,  that  Eussia  and  Prance, 
under  the  intriguing  direction  of  Eng- 
land, were  the  guilty  parties.  Early  in 
the  war  M.  Caillaux  was  sent  rather  mys- 
teriously on  a  mission  to  Brazil.  In  1917 
he  visited  Italy  and  aroused  suspicions  by 
his  relations  with  Italian  politicians 
favorable  to  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many. He  proposed  that  France  should 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Germany 
and  make  common  cause  against  Great 
Britain.  In  the  darkest  hour  of  the  war 
he  was  a  "defeatist."  It  was  because  of 
these  things  that  he  was  tried  and  con- 
victed of  high  treason.  Because  of  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  however,  he  was 
not  put  to  death.  He  was  sentenced 
rather  to  banishment  from  Paris  and  to  a 
deprivation  of  all  his  civil  and  political 
rights.  When  the  French  Parliament  re- 
cently voted  an  amnesty  for  political  of- 
fenses committed  during  the  war,  the  sen- 
tence against  M.  Caillaux  came  to  an  end. 
He  then  returned  to  Paris  and  stepped  at 
once  into  the  political  life  of  his  nation. 
He  is  today  his  country's  Minister  of 
Finance.  The  eyes  of  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen have  turned  to  him  as  a  possible 
rescuer  of  France  from  imminent  finan- 
cial disaster. 

N'o  one  doubts  the  courage  or  ability  of 
Joseph  Caillaux.  He  has  been  Premier 
of  France.  It  was  he  who  put  over  the 
income  tax  in  France  thirteen  years  ago. 
He  has  already  notified  the  bankers  that 
he  does  not  propose  to  take  orders  from 
them.  He  will  listen  to  their  advice,  but 
that  is  all.  His  book,  "Whither  France? 
Whither  Europe  f\  is  probably  the  ablest 
analysis  of  the  European  situation  since 
the  war.    Belief  in  his  financial  and  tech- 


nical sincerity  and  ability  is  deep  and 
well-nigh  unanimous.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Anatole  France  and  was 
given  special  permission  last  October  to 
return  to  Paris  for  the  funeral  of  that 
illustrious  writer. 

Is  this  the  man  to  lead  France  to 
safety?  Of  course,  no  one  can  say.  But 
his  new  position  in  the  cabinet  arouses  the 
interest  of  us  all  in  his  beliefs  and  points 
of  view.  Examining  his  writings,  we  find 
that  he  believes  the  war  debt  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  should  be  distributed  as  a 
European  debt;  that  the  money  necessary 
to  this  operation  should  be  obtained  by 
levies  based  mainly  on  private  fortunes, 
and,  consequently,  proportionate  to  the 
wealth  of  each  co-operating  nation.  He 
would  increase  gold  production  and  re- 
habilitate money.  He  thinks  our  eco- 
nomic theories  should  be  recast.  He 
seems  to  agree  with  the  independent  labor 
party  of  Great  Britain,  that  capital's  auto- 
cratic management  of  industry  should  be 
overthrown,  and  that  labor  should  be  given 
a  much  more  extensive  controL  He  favors 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  and  is  in- 
clined to  hold  that  the  dividend  of  in- 
active capital  should  be  limited,  and  that 
profits  should  be  divided  among  adminis- 
trative heads,  technical  experts,  and  em- 
ployees. He  has  no  very  exalted  notion 
of  the  State.  Of  it  he  has  said:  "It  is 
composed  of  political  puppets  and  petty 
bureaucrats." 

He  considers  the  supreme  question  of 
the  day  to  be,  How  are  we  to  adjust  the 
political  institutions  founded  by  our 
fathers  to  the  economic  forces  which  have 
become  our  real  rulers — our  chaotic,  dis- 
organized, all-powerful  rulers?  His  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  that  we  must  sub- 
ordinate the  business  interests  to  the  com- 
mon wellfare  by  destroying  privilege. 
He  holds,  therefore,  that  in  every  country 
an  economic  State  must  be  formed  within 
the  political  State,  not  above  it,  but  defi- 
nitely subordinated  to  it.    The  next  step 
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— almost  more  important — will  be  to  fed- 
erate these  economic  States  for  all  Eu- 
rope. Some  two  years  ago  he  wrote :  "To 
maintain  parliamentary  assemblies  with 
political  powers  (and  only  political  pow- 
ers), and  to  hand  over  to  new  organiza- 
tions complete  control  of  the  economic 
state — in  a  word,  to  combine  Western  de- 
mocracy and  Russian  Sovietism — this  is 
the  goal  to  be  reached!" 

He  wishes  that  the  production  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  might  be  feder- 
ated. While  he  grants  that  this  is  prob- 
ably impossible  at  once,  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope must  be  lifted  up  toward  the  broad 
horizons  of  liberty  and  understanding  and 
universal  brotherhood.  For  him  there  is 
only  one  doctrine  for  Europe  to  adopt — 
the  democratic  doctrine.  He  bemoans 
that  the  ideals  of  1789  and  1848— true 
liberty,  real  equality,  effective  justice  and 
the  right  of  men  to  live  and  to  dispose 
of  themselves  as  they  see  fit — have  never 
been  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion. 
If  only  the  States  of  Europe  would  organ- 
ize themselves  politically  and  economically 
on  the  democratic  basis,  joined  one  to  the 
other  on  an  equal  footing,  they  may  not 
only  continue  to  exist,  but  they  may,  he 
says,  even  recover  their  past  glory.  In  a 
word,  he  would  overthrow  plutocratic 
privileges,  nationalize  production,  disci- 
pline science,  and  unite  Europe.  Whether 
such  changes  be  called  revolution  or  evo- 
lution does  not  interest  him. 

As  one  reads  his  writings,  one  dis- 
covers that  his  friendship  for  Germany 
relates  only  to  the  Germany  of  Goethe. 
He  agrees  with  Professor  Schwiedland,  of 
Germany,  that  "It  is  regrettable  that  the 
new  German  Empire  gave  Europe  no  new 
ideas  from  1871  to  1914  and  completely 
surrendered  itself  to  the  cult  of  brute  force 
and  dreams  of  world  hegemony."  But, 
M.  Caillaux  adds,  "This  thought  deserves 
to  be  completed.  Not  only  has  Prussia — 
of  which  Mirabeau  said  over  one  hundred 


and  fifty  years  ago  that  it  did  not  consti- 
tute a  State,  but  was  simply  an  army — 
failed  to  give  Europe  any  ideal,  but  it  has 
done  its  best  to  grind  to  dust  the  concep- 
tions of  liberty,  altruism,  and  generosity 
which  were  the  watchwords  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Victorious  Prussia  spread 
its  reactionary  currents  all  through  the 
old  Germany  of  Goethe." 

Here  is  something  of  the  man  to  whom 
is  entrusted  the  financial  and  perhaps  the 
political  security  of  France.  According  to 
the  newspapers,  he  has  already  declared 
against  the  futility  of  improvised  meas- 
ures for  placing  the  treasury  on  a  sound 
footing.  He  approves  of  the  balanced 
budget,  already  a  fact,  but  points  out  that 
that  in  itself  is  not  sufficient.  He  says  that 
charges  on  the  treasury  must  be  lightened ; 
a  careful  inventory  of  France's  internal 
and  external  debts  must  be  made;  a 
strong  attempt  must  be  made  to  obtain 
settlement  of  the  interallied  debts.  The 
expense  of  completing  the  work  in  the 
devastated  regions  must  be  carefully  cal- 
culated. He  has  come  out  for  a  fiscal  sys- 
tem based  upon  purely  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  for  the  beginning  of  amortiza- 
tion. He  has  called  for  support  by  the 
entire  nation.  Upon  these  principles  he 
has  already  won  the  support  of  the  radi- 
cal Socialist  group.  Of  course,  the  world 
outside  of  France  awaits  with  no  little 
anxiety  the  reception  of  M.  Caillaux's 
policy  by  that  portion  of  France  repre- 
sented by  such  men  as  Poincare,  Mille- 
rand,  and  Clemenceau. 


THE  Bound  Table,  England's  leading- 
interpreter  of  the  Empire  and  an  out- 
standing friend  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
grants,  unequivocally,  in  its  March  num- 
ber, that  the  Covenant  of  the  League  is  a 
very  binding  sort  of  document.  For  ex- 
ample, it  binds  Great  Britain  to  submit 
to  arbitration;  to  judicial  settlement;  to 
inquiry;  to  carry  out  awards;  not  to  go 
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to  war  with  members  complying  with 
awards;  to  sever  all  trade  and  financial 
relations,  imder  certain  circumstances, 
with  the  nation  that  goes  to  war ;  to  abide 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  as 
to  how  she  shall  use  her  military  and 
naval  forces;  to  go  to  war  against  a  na- 
tion, not  a  member  of  the  League,  which 
goes  to  war  against  a  member ;  to  "respect 
and  preserve,  as  against  external  aggres- 
sion, the  territorial  integrity  and  existing 
political  independence  of  all  members  of 
the  League."  The  Round  Table,  viewing 
this  situation  with  a  critical  eye,  confesses 
flatly  that  no  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  at  all  likely  to  live  up  to  these 
provisions.  The  editor  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  the  Danzig  corridor,  separating  Ger- 
many into  two  parts,  is  a  permanent  ar- 
rangement; that  the  boundary  between 
Poland  and  Russia  is  permanently  fixed; 
that  the  new  boundaries  affecting  Bessa- 
rabia, the  Tyrol,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  can 
be  relied  upon.  The  Round  Table  is 
quite  clear  that  no  nation  belonging  to  the 
League  of  Nations  can  be  depended  upon 
to  "preserve  as  against  external  aggres- 
sion" every  existing  frontier,  insist  on  de- 
lay, or  go  to  war,  if  Russia,  Germany, 
Hungary,  or  Bulgaria  should  begin  to 
rectify  frontiers.  Great  Britain  need  not 
be  expected  to  send  troops  or  ships  to 
China  or  Central  America  or  Persia,  irre- 
spective of  the  merits  of  the  case.  This 
outstanding  friend  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions believes  that  no  one  intends  to  live 
up  to  the  Covenant  as  originally  drafted, 
and  says  so.  The  evil  of  the  Covenant, 
the  editor  holds,  is  its  dependence  upon 
force  without  adequate  regard  for  the 
merits  of  the  given  case. 


meeting  of  The  Hague  Peace  Conference, 
May  18,  1899.  On  that  day  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Netherlands, 
W.  H.  de  Beaufort,  in  his  opening  address, 
said :  "The  day  of  the  meeting  of  this  con- 
ference will,  beyond  doubt,  be  one  of  the 
days  which  will  mark  the  history  of  the 
century  which  is  about  to  close.*'  In  our 
opinion,  there  is  no  day  throughout  the 
long  rise  of  the  peace  movement  more 
worthy  of  special  celebration  than  the 
eighteenth  of  May. 


THE  Kurdish  revolt,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March,  has  caused 
the  Turkish  Government  no  little  anxiety. 
Ismet  Pasha,  the  Prime  Minister,  has  re- 
cently pointed  out,  however,  that  various 
towns  and  villages  have  gradually  been 
recaptured.  The  Pasha  also  says  that  the 
insurgents  have  now  retreated  into  the 
mountains;  but  he  adds  that  they  have 
not  given  up  the  struggle,  and  that  they 
maintain  their  formation.  He  believes, 
however,  that  they  will  be  tracked  down 
and  punished.  To  this  end  the  Turkish 
Government  is  rapidly  completing  the 
mobilization  of  its  forces. 


THE  eighteenth  of  May  is  officially 
"Peace  Dajr"  for  many  of  the  peace 
workers  of  the  world.  This  day  has  been 
celebrated   widely   in   honor   of  the   first 


THE  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  was  not  idle  between  De- 
cember 12  and  the  time  of  its  adjourn- 
ment in  March.  Senator  Borah,  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
reports  that  nineteen  treaties  were  ratified 
by  the  Senate  during  that  time.  The  list 
includes : 

The  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  consular  rights  with  Germany. 

Convention  with  American  States  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  trade-marks 
and  commercial  names. 

Convention  with  Great  Britain,  with 
respect  to  Canada,  to  aid  in  suppressing 
smuggling  along  the  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Convention  with  Panama  to  aid  in  the 
prevention  of  liquor  smuggling. 

Convention  with  France  to  prevent  the 
smuggling  of  liquor  into  the  United 
States. 

Convention  with  The  Netherlands  to 
aid  in  the  prevention  of  smuggling. 

Extradition  treaty  with  Eumania. 

Arbitration  convention  with  Sweden. 

Convention  with  Guatemala  and  other 
countries  for  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
ternational commission  of  inquiry. 

Convention  of  ratification  with  the  Do- 
minican Eepublic. 

Convention  with  Great  Britain  concern- 
ing rights  in  Palestine. 

Convention  with  the  Dominican  re- 
publics. 

Convention  with  Great  Britain  provid- 
ing for  extradition  on  account  of  violation 
of  the  narcotic  laws. 

Treaty  with  The  Netherlands  regard- 
ing the  Island  of  Palmas. 

Extradition  treaty  with  Finland. 

An  international  sanitary  convention 
signed  at  Havana  with  Latin  American 
republics. 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain  defining  the 
boundaries  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain  concerning 
regulation  of  the  level  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods. 


TSUNEO  MATSUDAIRA,  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
has  already  won  his  way  into  the  hearts 
of  many  of  our  people. 

Ambassador  Matsudaira  was  bom  in 
1877.  He  graduated  from  the  College  of 
Law  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo 
in  1902,  when  he  was  appointed  attache 
to  the  Japanese  embassy  in  London.  In 
1907  he  became  third  secretary  of  that 
embassy,  and  in  1910  the  second  secretary. 
Two  years  later  he  was  second  secretary 
of  the  Japanese  legation  in  Peking.  He 
became  Consul  General  at  Tientsin  in 
1914.  In  1918  he  became  political  di- 
rector of  the  Japanese  expeditionary 
forces  in  Siberia,  with  the  rank  of  Coun- 


selor of  Embassy.  He  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  European  and  American 
Bureau  of  the  foreign  office  in  1920. 
America  became  acquainted  with  him  in 
1921,  when  he  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Japanese  delegation  of  the  Disarmament 
Conference.  He  was  vice-minister  of  the 
foreign  office  in  1923.  He  comes  from 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in 
Japan.  It  was  not  necessary  for  His  Ex- 
cellency to  point  out,  as  he  did  at  the 
Harvard  Club  in  New  York  City  April 
20,  that  war  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  is  "a  matter  of  physical 
impossibility,"  and  that  "we  are  destined 
to  live  in  peace  for  all  time."  But  that 
he  did  go  out  of  his  way  to  say  that  thing 
upon  such  an  occasion  is  simply  one  of  a 
number  of  reasons  why  this  distinguished 
ambassador  has  made  so  many  friends 
throughout  our  land. 


REPRESENTATIVE  Theodore  E. 
-Burton  has  been  appointed  by  the 
President  as  chairman  of  the  American 
delegation  to  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  the  Traffic  in  Arms,  which  is  to 
open  in  Geneva  on  May  4.  Referring  to 
this  appointment  under  date  of  April  8, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  carried  the 
following : 

"The  choice  of  Mr.  Burton  is  favorably 
regarded  here.  As  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Debt  Refunding  Commission  he  has 
been  in  touch  with  one  of  the  most  critical 
phases  of  international  relations  today, 
and  as  a  member  of  Congress  he  is  in 
touch  with  the  legislative  trend  in  this 
country.  He  is  one  of  the  best-informed 
members  of  Congress  on  financial  ques- 
tions and  has  been  connected  with  inter- 
national problems.  As  a  member  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  he  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  meetings  held  in  various 
capitals  of  Europe  during  the  last  decade. 

"Mr.  Burton  was  formerly  a  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  received  the  unanimous 
support  of  his  State  for  the  presidential 
nomination  in  the   Republican   National 
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CMivention  of  1916.  He  made  the  open- 
ing speech  at  the  Cleveland  Convention, 
which  nominated  Mr.  Coolidge,  last  sum- 
mer. 

"As  President  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  Mr.  Burton  is  identified  with  a 
movement  'to  promote  international  peace 
through  justice  and  to  advance  in  every 
way  the  general  use  of  conciliation,  arbi- 
tration, judicial  methods,  and  other  peace- 
ful means  of  avoiding  and  adjusting  dif- 
ferences among  nations,  to  the  end  that 
right  shall  rule  might  in  a  law-governed 
world.' " 


AS  AN  aid  to  business  and  pleasure 
-  travel  between  the  Americas,  there 
has  just  come  from  the  press  a  unique 
booklet,  printed  entirely  in  the  Spanish 
language,  entitled  "Viajando  por  los  Es- 
fados  Unidos"  which  means,  translated, 
"Seeing  the  United  States."  This  little 
work  answers  a  thousand  and  one  ques- 
tions that  the  average  visitor  wants  to 
know  before  coming  and  while  sojourning 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  the  Spanish-speaking  countries 
of  the  Americas,  but  might  be  used  in 
Spanish  classes  in  the  United  States. 
First,  it  shows  the  several  routes  and  the 
great  ports  of  New  York,  New  Orleans, 
and  San  Francisco,  which  receive  the  bulk 
of  travelers.  Such  questions  are  covered 
as  passing  the  United  States  customs,  get- 
ting to  hotels,  sightseeing  in  cities,  in  the 
national  parks,  American  railroads,  cham- 
mers  of  commerce,  aids  to  women  pur- 
chasers, specimen  trips  and  the  approxi- 
mate cost,  climate,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  things  about  which  the  stranger 
should  be  informed.  Life  and  activities 
of  typical  American  cities  are  also  de- 
scribed, while  more  than  half  a  hundred 
excellent  illustrations  present  additional 
travel  features. 

The  booklet  was  published  by  the  Pan 
American  Union,  being  a  companion  to  a 
similar  work  in  English  published  a  year 


ago,  called  "Seeing  South  America."  Di- 
rector General  Eowe,  in  speaking  of  the 
new  publication,  voiced  the  opinion  that 
it  fills  a  need  in  Latin  America,  and  that 
its  detailed  information  should  aid  and 
encourage  the  coming  of  more  business 
men  and  tourists  to  the  United  States, 
which  means  a  better  understanding  and 
a  further  step  in  inter-American  develop- 
ment. 


OUE  Tariff  Commission,  it  is  reported, 
has  been  sending  investigators  into 
Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Sweden,  inquiring  into  the  production 
costs  within  those  countries,  on  the  theory 
that  it  needs  this  information  as  a  guide 
to  the  Treasury  in  imposing  ad  valorem 
duties,  and  also  in  determining  whether 
or  not  the  production  costs  abroad  are 
sufficiently  below  the  costs  in  this  country 
to  warrant  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
dumping provision  of  the  tariff  law.  A 
number  of  those  countries  have  protested 
against  these  activities.  Our  own  judg- 
ment is  that  our  government  should  con- 
duct its  investigations  only  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  foreign  governments. 
In  no  circumstances  should  the  investiga- 
tions be  conducted  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  arouse  resentments  abroad. 


THE  ways  of  the  Chinese  politician 
are  deep  and  devious. 

A  certain  politician  in  China  had  been 
invited  to  the  conference  at  Peking.  In 
order  to  come,  a  mandate  had  to  be  issued 
declaring  an  amnesty,  thus  incidentally 
pardoning  him  and  freeing  him  from  an 
order  for  his  arrest. 

About  seven  years  ago  he  underwent  the 
same  operation;  he  had  been  ordered  ar- 
rested and  had  gone  abroad.  Then  the 
government  changed,  he  was  invited  to 
return,  and  an  order  was  issued  pardon- 
ing him.    He  returned.    What  then? 
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In  due  course  of  time  the  man  who  in- 
vited him  back  was  forced  out  of  office, 
but  this  politician  joined  the  party  which 
came  into  power  and  presently  was  given 
a  high  position.  He  did  not  last  long,  for 
his  backer  himself  was  forced  to  relin- 
quish his  hold  on  the  government.  What 
then? 

This  politician  was  again  ordered  ar- 
rested and  went  abroad.     The  man  who 


invited  him  back  seven  years  ago  has  now 
repeated  the  process.  If  the  politician 
returns,  does  it  mean  that  the  man  who 
has  twice  pardoned  him  and  invited  him 
back  will  once  more  be  forced  to  retire,  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  politician,  backed  by 
his  former  strong  friend  ? 

And  if  this  happens,  does  it  mean  that 
he  will  then  again  lose  his  job — and  the 
whole  story  repeat  itself  a  third  time? 


HERRIOT'S  DOWNFALL 

THE  thorny  problem  of  finance  has 
proven  to  be  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  the  Herriot  Cabinet,  just  as  it 
had  finally  smashed  the  Poincare  Govern- 
ment. After  ten  months  in  office.  Pre- 
mier Herriot  resigned  on  April  10,  leav- 
ing his  successor  a  difficult  heritage  of 
unsolved  financial  problems. 

Difficulties  over  inflation 

The  particular  phase  of  the  situation 
which  brought  about  M.  Herriofs  dovm- 
fall  was  the  problem  of  inflation.  Signs 
of  the  approaching  storm  were  plain  to  be 
seen  for  weeks  prior  to  the  actual  resigna- 
tion. The  position  of  the  franc  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  insecure,  and  it 
was  clear  that  the  government,  while  pro- 
testing its  determination  to  avoid  cur- 
rency inflation,  was  in  some  way  or  other 
drifting  into  inflation. 

Then  an  incident  occurred  which 
brought  the  situation  to  a  focus.  On 
April  2  M.  C16mentel,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  announced  in  the  Senate  that  the 
government  was  contemplating  an  au- 
thorization to  the  Bank  of  France  for  an 
extraordinary  issue  of  bank  notes  in  ex- 
cess of  the  legal  limits  prescribed  by  ex- 
isting legislation.  M.  Clementel  explained 
that    this    issue    was    intended    to    serve 


purely  commercial  needs  and  was  not  for 
the  uses  of  the  treasury.  That  same  day 
the  government,  after  a  special  cabinet 
meeting,  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that,  "faithful  to  the  declaration  which  it 
has  made,  that  it  will  not  ask  for  any 
inflation  for  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
will  remain  within  the  legal  limit  of  ad- 
vances from  the  Bank  of  France  to  the 
treasury,  it  considered  the  means  which 
it  will  propose  to  meet  the  needs  of  com- 
merce without  being  false  to  that  engage- 
ment." 

In  spite  of  these  assurances  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  a  veritable  storm  was 
aroused  by  this  first  indication  that  the 
government  officially  contemplated  infla- 
tion. So  great  was  the  flood  of  protest 
that  M.  Clementel  resigned  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  Senator  de  Monzie. 

Senate  Forces  Herriot's  Resignation 

Premier  Herriot  appeared  before  the 
Chamber  with  explanations  of  his  finan- 
cial policies;  but  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  demands  for  a  clear  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  recent  transactions 
between  the  treasury  and  the  Bank  of 
France.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
it  appeared  that  the  bank,  at  the  demand 
of  the  government,  had  already  exceeded 
the  legal  limits  of  circulation,  having  re- 
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ceived  assurances,  however,  that  necessary 
legislation  would  be  pushed  through  by 
the  government  legalizing  this  act. 

In  the  course  of  his  defense,  M.  Herriot 
blamed  his  predecessors  for  the  difficulties 
in  which  his  government  had  found  itself. 
He  received  a  scant  vote  of  confidence 
from  the  Chamber.  When  he  appeared 
before  the  Senate,  however,  he  fared  much 
worse. 

The  attack  in  the  Senate  was  led  by  ex- 
Premier  Poincare,  and  especially  by  M. 
Frangois-Marsal,  who  was  Minister  of 
Finance  in  the  last  Poincare  Cabinet  and 
Premier  in  the  interval  between  the  Poin- 
care and  the  Herriot  ministries.  When 
vote  came  at  the  end  of  this  attack,  the 
Herriot  Government  found  itself  denied 
a  vote  of  confidence,  and  nothing  re- 
mained for  it  to  do  but  to  resign. 

Painleve  Becomes  Premier 

After  several  days  of  negotiations 
among  various  leaders  and  factions,  the 
constitution  of  a  new  cabinet  was  finally 
entrusted  by  President  Doumergue  to  M. 
Paul  Painleve,  President  of  the  Chamber. 
There  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  constitution  of  the  new  cabinet,  but 
they  were  finally  reconciled,  and  on  April 
17  Premier  Painleve  presented  the  fol- 
lowing cabinet  to  the  President  of  the 
Eepublic : 

President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of 
War — Paul  Painlev6. 

Vice-President  of  Ck)uncil  and  Minister  of 
Justice — Senator  Jules  Steeg. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  —  Aristide 
Briand. 

Minister  of  Finance — Joseph  Caillaux. 

Minister  of  Interior — Senator  A.  Schra- 
meck. 

Minister  of  Marine — Emile  Borel. 

Minister  of  Commerce — Senator  Charles 
Chaumet 

Minister  of  the  Colonies — Andre  Hesse. 

Minister  of  Labor — Antoine  Durafour. 

Minister  of  Education — Anatole  de  Monzie. 

Minister  of  Public  Works — Pierre  Laval. 

Minister  of  Agriculture — Jean  Duran. 

Ministry  of  Pensions — Louis  Anteriou. 

For  reasons  of  economy,  the  Ministry 
of  the  Devastated  Eegions  was  suppressed 
and  put  in  charge  of  an  undersecretary. 
Practically  all  the  ministers  and  under- 


secretaries belong  to  the  Radical  Socialist, 
Radical,  and  Left  Radical  parties. 

The  two  outstanding  figures  in  the  new 
cabinet  are  Briand  and  Caillaux.  The 
former's  return  to  office  was  more  or  less 
a  foregone  conclusion.  The  latter's  inclu- 
sion in  the  cabinet,  however,  is  a  tremen- 
dous event  in  French  political  life. 

Caillaux's  Return  to  Public  Life 

Joseph  Caillaux,  former  Premier  of 
France,  was  exiled  during  the  war  for  al- 
leged treason.  He  was  only  recently  par- 
doned by  the  Herriot  Government,  rein- 
stated in  his  rights,  and  permitted  to 
return  to  France. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  the 
Ligue  des  Droits  de  I'Homme  gave  a  din- 
ner in  his  honor,  in  the  course  of  which 
M.  Caillaux  delivered  a  speech,  stating 
his  views  on  the  problems  now  confront- 
ing France.  He  dealt  with  the  question 
of  responsibility  for  the  war,  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  Nationalists  had  not 
wanted  to  prevent  the  war  and  pursue  a 
policy  of  ententes,  which  would,  he  ad- 
mitted, have  involved  essential  conces- 
sions. 

He  had,  however,  always  considered  the 
restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  a  requisite 
of  French  equilibrium.  He  himself  fa- 
vored a  policy  which  stubbornly  strove  for 
peace  and  paid  due  consideration  to  eco- 
nomic and  ethnic  movements.  He  thought 
that  with  another  policy  during  the  war 
they  might  have  had  a  peace  that  would 
have  been  of  some  use  and  have  given  se- 
curity as  well  as  reparations.  He  deplored 
the  estrangement  of  Russia  on  her  ceasing 
to  be  Tsarist. 

For  him  the  Entente  Cordiale  with 
England  and  a  gradual  rapprochement 
with  all  the  peoples  of  Europe  were  essen- 
tial conditions  of  political  reconstruction. 
The  government  must  be  infinitely  tact- 
ful, patient,  firm,  supple,  and  inflexible. 
He  condemned  the  formula  "Germany 
will  pay'* — a  formula  that  had  led  France 
to  advance  the  Reich  a  sum  of  54  mil- 
liards. 

M.  Caillaux  saw  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  capital  levy.  He  was  optimistic 
with  regard  to  the  French  budget,  which 
was  near  balancing,  and  he  favored  the 
extinction  of  debts  by  substitution,  by 
directing  them  along  fresh  channels.    He 
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was  convinced  that  the  requisite  support 
could  be  obtained  from  all  taxpayers  if 
they  could  only  see  an  end  of  the  present 
financial  situation.  France's  debit  ac- 
count was  so  much  in  excess  of  her  credit 
account  that  they  might  find  themselves 
compelled  to  pay  their  Allies  more  than 
they  received  from  their  enemies  as  repa- 
ration for  the  abominable  destruction  they 
had  wrought,  the  total  burden  of  which 
would  devolve  upon  Frenchmen. 

His  opinion  was  that  the  Nationalists 
in  1920  and  1921  did  not  seize  all  the  op- 
portunities that  offered  themselves  to 
settle  up  interallied  accounts.  The  note 
which  Great  Britain  had  just  presented 
proved  it.  The  quite  advantageous  pro- 
posals made  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  been 
brushed  aside  by  M.  Poincare  in  disregard 
of  France's  interests. 

A  notable  lightening  of  their  debts  was 
not  now  promised  them,  but  there  was 
ground  for  hoping  that  they  would  push 
their  advantages.  Their  associates  as  well 
as  their  allies  would  understand  how  im- 
possible it  was  for  them  to  pay  what  they 
persisted  in  asking  of  them,  except  by  giv- 
ing up  a  portion  of  what  Germany  owed 
them.  He  liked  to  think  that  these  hopes 
would  not  be  disappointed.  He  thought 
the  high  cost  of  living  was  mainly  caused 
by  the  action  of  certain  economic  groups, 
by  the  weakness  of  the  State,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  the  tariff  rates. 

Financial  Problems  Confronting  France 

M.  Caillaux  is  considered  the  ablest  liv- 
ing French  financier.  He  will  have  to 
exercise  his  utmost  ability  to  solve  the 
problems  that  now  confront  him  and  the 
new  government. 

The  three  main  questions  before  the 
government  are  (1)  the  balancing  of  the 
budget;  (2)  the  handling  of  the  floating 
debt;  and  (3)  the  provision  of  monetary 
circulation.  Taking  these  in  order,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  balancing  of  the  budget 
has  been  to  a  certain  extent  achieved,  al- 
though there  are  still  difficulties  to  be 
overcome.  The  questions  of  the  floating 
debt  and  of  the  increase  of  circulation  are 
for  the  moment  more  urgent.  The  float- 
ing debt  has  reached  a  total  of  56  milliard 
francs  and  consists  of  bonds  maturing  in 
one,  three,  and  six  months,  and  one  year. 
In  addition,  there  are  22  milliards  of  na- 


tional defense  bonds  and  of  long-term 
bonds  maturing  for  repayment  this  year. 
There  are  also  so-called  commercial  debts, 
principally  to  the  United  States,  which 
will  involve  the  sending  abroad  of  more 
than  two  milliard  francs.  Thus  the  gov- 
ernment is  confronted  with  a  total  float- 
ing indebtedness  of  about  80  milliards. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  rate  of 
interest  has  risen  to  8.7  per  cent,  the  pros- 
pect for  the  government,  whether  the  in- 
vestor is  asked  to  exchange  old  bonds  for 
new  or  asks,  instead,  for  the  return  of  his 
capital,  is  obviously  a  very  awkward  one. 
As  for  fiduciary  circulation,  the  legal 
limit  of  41  milliards  is  believed  in  many 
quarters  to  have  been  already  exceeded, 
some  say  by  more  than  two  milliards,  the 
exact  position  being  concealed  by  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  item  "comptee 
divers"  in  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Banque 
de  France. 


GERMANY  WITHOUT  A  PRESI- 
DENT 

THE  presidential  election  in  Germany, 
necessitated  by  the  death  of  the  first 
President  of  the  Republic,  Friedrich 
Ebert,  was  held  on  March  29.  Seven 
candidates  appeared  in  the  field,  and  a 
strenuous  campaign  was  waged  by  each. 
As  a  result,  not  one  of  the  candidates  re- 
ceived the  requisite  majority  and  a  new 
election  became  necessary.  In  the  mean- 
time Dr.  Simon,  the  Provisional  Presi- 
dent, continues  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  the  head  of  the  Eepublic. 

Results  of  the  Election 

The    results    of    the    election    held    on 
March  29  were  as  follows : 

Herr  Jarres  (Combined  Right)...   10,387,593 

Herr  Braun   (Socialist) 7,785,678 

Herr  Marx  (Center) 3,883,676 

Herr  Tiialmann   (Communist) 1,869,553 

Herr  Hellpacli    (Democrat) 1,565,136 

Herr     Held     (Bavarian     People's 

Party)     1,002,278 

General  Ludendorflf   (Hitler  "Fas- 
cist")             284,471 

Cast  for  personal  candidates 34,152 

Total  number  of  valid  votes 26,812,537 

Number  necessary  to  secure  elec- 
tion (an  absolute  majority) 13,406,289 
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The  leader  of  the  poll,  Herr  Jarres, 
failed  to  reach  the  necessary  total  by 
3,018,676.  A  second  poll,  in  which  the 
recipient  of  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
will  be  elected  President,  falls  due,  ac- 
cordingly, on  April  26, 

There  was  a  moderately  heavy  poll,  es- 
timated at  68.75  per  cent,  or  approxi- 
mately 11.6  per  cent  less  than  that  regis- 
tered at  the  Eeichstag  election  in  Decem- 
ber, 1924,  when  more  than  30,000,000  of 
an  electorate  numbering  close  on  39,000,- 
000  recorded  their  votes.  A  comparison 
of  the  results  with  those  of  the  December 
election  to  the  Eeichstag  reveals  no  con- 
siderable transference  of  votes  from  one 
group  or  party  to  another.  The  main  ten- 
dencies apparent  in  December  have  con- 
tinued to  operate.  The  extremist  parties 
of  the  Eight  and  Left  have  weakened 
notably.  General  Ijudendorif  having  polled 
approximately  one-fourth  of  his  former 
strength,  and  the  Communist  vote  having 
sunk  again  by  something  less  than  one- 
third.  The  steadfastly  Eepublican  parties 
of  the  Weimar  Coalition — Center,  Demo- 
crats, and  Socialists — have  reasserted  in 
combination  the  gain  they  had  made  in 
December  on  the  result  of  the  previous 
election  to  the  Eeichstag  in  May.  On  that 
occasion  the  Eepublican  parties  secured 
39.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
rotes;  in  December  they  secured  45.9  per 
cent;  and  later  they  secured  49.5  per  cent, 
whereas  the  proportions  obtained  by  the 
MJonarchists  were  45,  43.7,  and  43.5  per 
cent  in  the  three  elections. 

Field  Marshal  HIndenburg's  Candidacy 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  develop- 
ment of  the  second  presidential  campaign, 
which  opened  immediately  after  the  inde- 
cisive election,  has  been  the  substitution  of 
Field  Marshal  Von  Hindenburg  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  Jarres  as  the  candidate  of 
the  united  parties  of  the  Eight.  The  old 
war  leader  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he 
accepted  the  candidacy.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  negotiations  for  his  accept- 
ance has  been  his  demand  that  his  candi- 
dacy must  be  endorsed  by  all  the  parties 
of  the  Eight,  while  the  People's  Party,  led 
by  Dr.  Stresemann,  withheld  its  support. 

The  opposition  of  the  People's  Party 
was  finally  broken,  and  it  gave  its  passive 
approval  to  Hindenburg's  candidacy..    It 


is  still,  however,  withholding  its  active 
aid,  Dr.  Stresemann  himself  saying  noth- 
ing either  in  favor  of  the  Field  Marshal 
or  against  him. 

Von  Hindenburg's  candidacy  is  consid- 
ered as  a  decided  triumph  for  the  Mon- 
archist elements.  It  is  interesting  that 
one  of  the  planks  in  the  Field  Marshal's 
platform  is  the  restoration  of  the  old  na- 
tional flag  of  Germany  in  place  of  the 
flag  adopted  by  the  Weimar  Constituent 
Assembly.  This  plank  reminds  one  of 
that  curious  incident  in  recent  French 
history,  when  the  Bourbons  lost  the  throne 
of  France  to  the  Third  Eepublic  because 
of  the  insistence  of  their  representative 
upon  a  restoration  of  the  fleur-de-lis 
standard  in  place  of  the  tricolor. 

Republican  Demand  for  the  Annexation  of 
Austria 

Scarcely  less  spectacular  than  the  emer- 
gence of  Hindenburg  has  been  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  Eepublican  platform  of  a  de- 
mand for  the  annexation  of  Austria  to  the 
German  Eeich.  This  demand  has  been 
stated  in  the  first  campaign  speech  deliv- 
ered by  ex-Chancellor  Marx,  candidate  of 
the  united  Eepublican  bloc.  In  this 
speech  he  said  that  the  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Austria  is  a  part  of  the 
whole  European  security  problem : 

The  first  step  for  the  pacification  of  Europe 
was  taken  when  the  London  agreement  was 
reached.  It  brought  Europe  onto  the  road 
toward  a  policy  of  economic  horse  sense. 
The  next  sensational  step  on  this  road  was 
taken  by  Germany  when  she  offered  a  se- 
curity compact  to  France,  Germany,  for  the 
sake  of  an  understanding  with  France,  de- 
claring herself  ready  to  recognize  the  west- 
ern border  such  as  was  made  by  the  war. 

Because  Germany  made  this  offer  of  a 
truce  to  France,  ex-Chancellor  Marx  feels 
she  has  the  right  to  bring  up  the  question 
of  annexation. 

The  oldest  country  of  German  cultui'e  and 
history  is  Austria.  The  annexation  to  the 
brother  State  of  Austria  and  the  creation  of 
a  greater  Germany,  the  dream  of  more  than 
a  century,  can  be  demanded  now  when  the 
security  compact  is  under  discussion.  This 
demand  already  has  been  outlined  in  the 
Weimar  Constitution.  We  see  it  expressed 
all  the  time  in  the  flag  of  red,  black,  and 
gold.      It    is    only    imder    these    Republican 
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colors  that  it  will  be  possible  to  solve  the 
question  of  annexation  for  Austria,  for  us, 
and  the  whole  world. 

We  don't  lack  respect  for  the  old  flag.  It 
is  dear  to  us  as  the  flag  under  which  Ger- 
many's small  States  conquered.  The  flag  of 
black,  red,  and  gold  means  more;  it  speaks 
to  us  of  our  mission  and  our  history.  The 
new  flag  is  not  only  that  of  the  Weimar  (Con- 
stitution, but  It  is  the  symbol  of  greater  Ger- 
many and  united,  free,  peaceful  development. 

This  was  also  the  Republicans'  reply  to 
Hindenburg's  demand  about  the  change 
of  national  flags. 


POLAND  AND  SECURITY 

ONE  of  the  outstanding  diflBculties  in 
the  way  of  negotiating  a  security 
pact  to  take  the  place  of  the  Geneva  Prot- 
ocol is  the  Polish  problem.  The  Germans, 
in  their  proposals,  have  been  insistent 
upon  regarding  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
Germany,  as  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, subject  to  arbitration  and  possible 
change.  The  acceptance  of  this  thesis 
would  present  tremendous  danger  to  the 
Poles,  who  have,  therefore,  been  thor- 
oughly aroused  by  the  apparent  trend  of 
the  security  negotiations. 

Poland's   Position  at  Geneva 

During  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  Count  Skrzyn- 
ski,  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  visited 
Geneva,  seizing  the  occasion  also  for  a 
visit  to  Paris.  While  in  Geneva,  speaking 
on  the  arbitration  pact  with  Germany, 
Count  Skrzynski  declared  emphatically 
that  Poland  was  ready  to  conclude  an  ar- 
bitration treaty  with  Germany,  or  with 
any  other  country  whatsoever,  on  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  League  of  Nations 
or  by  the  Protocol,  but  he  rejected  all 
ideas  of  any  change  in  the  frontiers  of 
Poland.  This  point  of  view  he  again  em- 
phasized in  Paris,  where  he  declared  that 
he  looked  forward  to  the  future  with  op- 
timism, believing,  as  he  did,  that  mutual 
solidarity  would  lead  to  the  final  triumph 
of  justice.  Poland  was,  he  said,  faithful 
to  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

Referring  to  Germany's  proposal  for  a 
guaranty  pact,  Count  Skrzynski  said  that 


Poland  entertained  neither  fear  nor 
hate — she  desired  to  forget  the  past  in 
order  that  life  alongside  her  neighbors 
might  begin  anew — but  she  did  not  intend 
to  go  so  far  in  forgetting  as  to  forget  the 
lessons  of  history.  She  would  like  to  see 
the  entry  of  Germany  into  the  ranks  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  In  concluding 
his  speech.  Count  Skrzynski  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  French  thesis  supported  by  Herriot 
and  Briand,  and  declared:  "There  can  be 
neither  stability  nor  security  without  jus- 
tice, and  justice  means  equality  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law." 

The  Polish  Frontiers 

The  frontiers  of  Poland,  as  fixed  ac- 
cording to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  were 
based  on  the  principles  enunciated  in  the 
13th  of  President  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points:  "An  independent  Polish  State 
should  be  erected,  which  should  include 
the  territories  inhabited  by  indisputably 
Polish  populations,  which  should  be  as- 
sured a  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea, 
and  whose  political  and  economic  integ- 
rity should  be  guaranteed  by  an  interna- 
tional covenant."  Thus  said  President 
Wilson,  and  the  authors  of  the  articles 
which  delimit  the  Polish  frontier  did  their 
best  to  give  effect  to  his  ideas. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  "corridor"  are 
Kashubes.  They  are  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  Polish  race,  but  speak  a  dialect  of 
Polish  and  are  as  indisputably  Poles  as 
the  Saxons  or  Bavarians  are  indisputably 
Germans.  In  drawing  the  new  frontier, 
no  account  was  taken  of  what  had  been 
Polish  territory  before  the  partition  of 
1772.  The  chief  guides  were  the  ethno- 
graphical maps  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, which  indicated  by  communes  the 
districts  containing  a  majority  of  Ger- 
man-speaking or  Polish-speaking  inhab- 
itants. So  far  as  possible,  the  frontier 
was  fixed  so  as  to  leave  to  Poland  only 
communes  where  there  was  a  Polish- 
speaking  majority.  The  result  is  a  state 
of  affairs  which  satisfies  neither  Poles  nor 
Germans. 

The  "corridor,"  as  it  appears  on  the 
map,  is  a  belt  of  territory  running  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  and  tapering 
gradually  as  it  nears  the  sea.  At  its  nar- 
rowest, it  is  only  about  twenty  miles 
broad.      To    the    Germans    there    seems 
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something  provokingly  unreasonable  in 
this  narrow  obstacle,  which  divides  one 
part  of  their  country  from  the  other. 
They  maintain  that  the  Kashubes,  who 
are  a  simple  people  of  peasants  and  fisher- 
folk,  were  at  least  as  contented  under 
Prussian  rule  as  they  are  under  Polish, 
and  they  chafe  under  the  annoyances 
which  the  new  frontiers  impose  upon 
them.  It  is  not  the  through  railway 
traflBc  from  distant  parts  of  Germany  to 
Konigsberg  and  Tilsit  which  suffers.  On 
the  main  trains  the  customs  and  passport 
examination  is  perfunctory,  and  the  Poles 
claim  that  they  take  less  time  to  pass  over 
that  part  of  the  line  than  they  did  when 
it  was  German. 

But  to  the  local  population  the  customs 
formalities  and  the  necessity  of  always 
having  papers  properly  visaed  are  a  con- 
stant source  of  irritation.  They  cause 
waste  of  time  and  great  inconvenience. 
The  existence  of  the  "corridor"  is  a  sore 
point  to  every  patriotic  German,  wherever 
he  lives,  but  to  those  who  dwell  along  the 
frontier,  or  in  the  "corridor"  itself,  under 
Polish  rule,  its  existence  is  a  practical 
nuisance  which  the  lapse  of  time  will 
never  abate. 

The  "Free  CSty"  of  Danzig 

If  the  Germans  hate  the  "corridor,"  the 
Poles  hate  the  "Free  City"  of  Danzig  no 
less.  They  feel  a  sense  of  deep  injustice 
because  Danzig  was  not  included  in  Po- 
land under  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  the  way 
their  controversy  with  the  "Free  City** 
has  developed  makes  it  rankle.  President 
Wilson  demanded  "free  and  secure  access 
to  the  sea"  for  the  new  Poland.  The 
"corridor^*  gives  the  Poles  about  40  miles 
of  perfectly  useless  seaboard.  The  estuary 
of  the  Vistula,  which  forms  the  real  out- 
let seawards  for  all  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, has  been  excised  from  the  end  of  the 
"corridor"  to  form  the  territory  of  the 
"Free  City."  The  "Free  City"  itself  was 
the  conception  of  certain  historians  who 
remembered  that,  years  before,  Danzig 
had  been  a  city  with  special  rights  and 
privileges  within  the  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  that  the  German  blood  of  its  mer- 
chants had  not  prevented  their  being  very 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Polish  Crown.  The 
16th  century  warehouses  which  stored  the 
Polish  grain  still  stand  beside  the  Danzig 


canals,  and  to  this  day  the  gilded  figure 
of  a  Polish  king  surmounts  the  spire  of 
the  old  town  hall. 

But  one  cannot  make  history  repeat 
itself.  The  days  when  Danzig  (Gdansk) 
stood  or  fell  with  Poland  were  before 
Germany  was  united  and  the  Pan-German 
idea  had  become  a  force  in  Europe.  The 
modern  Danzigers  are  just  as  chauvinistic 
as  any  Prussian  from  Stettin  or  Konigs- 
berg. When  the  Poles  talk  about  the 
rights  granted  them  by  the  Peace  Treaty 
in  the  port  and  city  of  Danzig,  the  Dan- 
zigers reply:  "Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  a 
free  city?  If  we  are  free,  then  we  are 
masters  here,  and  not  you."  There  is 
constant  bickering  between  the  Warsaw 
Government  and  the  Danzig  Senate,  and 
there  is  very  little  sign  as  yet  that  the 
commercial  interdependence  of  the  port 
and  its  hinterland,  in  which  the  authors 
of  that  section  of  the  treaty  put  their 
trust,  will  bring  about  friendlier  relations 
between  the  nation  and  the  city ;  they  dis- 
trust one  another  completely. 


New  Polish  Harbor 
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So  little  confidence  have  the  Poles  in 
Danzig  that  they  have  begun  to  develop 
a  harbor  of  their  own  at  Gdynia,  to  the 
west  of  the  Vistula  mouth  and  just  out- 
side the  territory  of  the  "Free  City."  That 
is  because  they  have  found  that,  in  certain 
cases  and  for  certain  purposes,  Danzig 
will  not  serve  them  as  a  port.  It  may  not 
be  used  as  a  station  for  the  half  dozen  pa- 
trol vessels  and  torpedo-craft  which  form 
the  Polish  navy.  More  important  still,  the 
Poles  found  that  during  the  Bolshevist 
invasion  of  1920  the  military  stores  which 
they  were  importing  through  Danzig  were 
held  up  by  a  dockers'  strike,  the  motives 
of  which  were  certainly  political.  The 
Poles  could  not  depend  on  being  able  to 
use  Danzig  in  any  emergency  in  which  the 
safety  of  the  country  was  involved. 
Gdynia,  therefore,  is  being  built  as  a  safe- 
guard, but  a  long  channel  will  have  to  be 
dredged  through  shoal  water  before  it  can 
be  used  by  vessels  of  any  size,  and  it  will 
need  years  of  work  and  millions  of  capital 
before  it  can  in  the  slightest  degree  com- 
pete with  Danzig  as  a  commercial  port. 
The  "free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea" 
postulated  by  President  Wilson  remains 
an  illusion. 
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No   Solution   in  Sight 

Thus  the  present  state  of  affairs  is 
equally  objectionable  to  the  Germans  and 
the  Poles,  but  there  is  no  way  out  of  it 
which  both  parties  would  accept.  The 
Poles  refuse  to  consider  the  slightest  alter- 
ation of  their  frontier,  and  their  argu- 
ment is  sound.  There  is  no  real  reason 
for  the  suppression  of  the  "corridor,"  ex- 
cept that  it  annoys  the  Germans.  The 
latter  cannot  claim  that  it  seriously  inter- 
feres with  their  trade,  or  that  it  removes 
a  large  number  of  Germans  from  German 
rule. 

The  Polish  remedy  for  the  case  would 
be  to  make  Danzig  Polish.  But  this  is 
not  practical  politics  and  has  never  been 
put  forward  from  any  authoritative  Polish 
quarter.  No  solution  of  the  "corridor" 
problem  is  practical  politics  at  present, 
and  yet  the  Polish  problem  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  thorniest  tangles  in  the  present-day 
European  situation. 


COMMUNIST  INTRIGUES  IN  THE 
BALKANS 

THE  wanton  violence  of  the  terroristic 
outbreak  in  Sofia,  the  capital  of  Bul- 
garia, represents,  undoubtedly,  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  long  period  of  strenuous  Com- 
munist propaganda  in  the  Balkans,  espe- 
cially in  Bulgaria.  The  network  of  Com- 
munist intrigue  has  been  gradually  woven 
around  every  promising  point  of  vantage 
on  the  whole  Balkan  Peninsula.  Every- 
where the  hand  of  the  Third  Interna- 
tional, that  general  staff  of  the  world 
revolution,  is  quite  in  evidence. 

Methods  Employed  by  the  International 

According  to  the  weU-informed  Balkan 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  the 
Third  International  began  its  Balkan 
work  by  exploiting  the  economic  griev- 
ances left  by  the  war  on  the  familiar  lines 
of  "class-conflict,"  and  failed  in  Jugo- 
slavia because  most  of  its  supporters  were 
peasant  proprietors,  who  merely  voted 
Communist  because  they  were  exasperated 
by  the  delays  of  reconstruction  and  be- 
cause the  Communist  candidates  prom- 
ised them  most.  When  the  handful  of 
extremists  in  the  party  murdered  a  liberal 


and  popular  statesman  in  M.  Drashko- 
vitch,  the  government  proclaimed  the 
Communist  Party  an  illegal  organization 
and  canceled  the  mandates  of  over  fifty 
Commimist  deputies.  Thereupon  nearly 
all  the  peasants  who  had  voted  Commu- 
nist stampeded  to  the  "legal"  parties  and 
left  the  handful  of  genuine  Eeds  in  the 
air — or  in  prison.  In  Bulgaria,  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  Eussia,  the  effect  of  mili- 
tary disaster  and  the  influx  of  a  multitude 
of  refugees,  there  seemed  more  chance  for 
Communism.  But  here,  again,  it  failed, 
mainly  because  the  dictatorship  of  M. 
Stambulisky  and  the  Agrarians  was  quite 
radical  and  anti-bourgeois  enough  to  sat- 
isfy the  peasants,  and  because  his  enemy, 
the  powerful  Macedonian  organization, 
was  still  more  ill-disposed  to  a  movement 
which  opposed  its  design  of  expelling 
Greek  and  Serb  from  Macedonia  and 
forming  an  "autonomous"  State  which 
would  utilize  the  first  opportunity  to  pro- 
claim union  with  Bulgaria. 

Before  the  overthrow  and  death  of  M. 
Stambulisky,  Moscow  had  realized  that 
class  warfare  did  not  interest  peoples 
nine-tenths  of  whom  were  peasants  and 
the  tenth  probably  a  peasant's  son,  and 
that  Communism  aroused  no  enthusiasm 
among  nations  of  small  owners.  It  was 
necessary  to  exploit  political  grievances  in 
order  to  keep  the  Balkan  States  apart  and 
prevent  any  combination  which  might  op- 
pose a  Eussian  attack  on  Bessarabia. 
Grievances  abounded,  especially  in  Greek 
and  Serb  Macedonia  and  among  the 
Croats.  "Working  from  Vienna,  its  ad- 
vanced base  in  Central  Europe,  the  Third 
International  modified  its  program  in  a 
sense  adverse  to  Communist  internation- 
alism, but  favorable  to  Soviet  foreign 
policy. 

Pulling   Macedonian    Strings 

First,  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the 
Macedo-Bulgar  organization  in  Bulgaria. 
There  already  existed  a  Federalist  or- 
ganization apparently  descended  from  the 
so-called  Macedonian  Socialist  Party 
formed  by  the  notorious  Sandansky  and 
revived  by  Dr.  P.  Athanassoff.  It  com- 
peted with  the  Macedonian  Autonomist 
organization,  led  by  General  Protogeroff 
and  the  redoubtable  Todor  Alexandroff,  a 
man  of  commanding  presence,  iron  will. 
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and  merciless  severity,  for  the  obedience 
of  the  mass  of  Macedonian  Slav  villagers, 
who,  having  grumbled  at  having  to  pay 
taxes  to  both  the  Jugoslav  authorities  and 
to  Todor's  Komitadjis,  grumbled  still 
more  at  having  to  pay  thrice,  and  became 
the  more  ready  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  Serb.  The  Third  International  estab- 
lished touch  with  the  Federalists,  but  lost 
no  chance  of  attempting  to  obtain  a  foot- 
hold within  the  Autonomist  organization. 
By  1923  the  Soviet  Government,  always 
working  through  the  Third  International, 
was  in  contact  with  all  the  Balkan  mal- 
contents— Catholic  Croats,  led  by  the  in- 
calculable M.  Eaditch;  fanatically  anti- 
Serb  Albanian  Moslems  of  Old  Serbia, 
who  were  behind  the  Kossovo  Committee ; 
Saloniki  Jews,  who  could  not  forgive  the 
Greeks  for  their  competition,  and  Bulgars 
of  every  revolutionary  complexion. 

Secret  Conference  of  Balkan  Parties 

By  May,  1924,  all  was  ready  for  the 
staging  of  a  "secref  conference  of  Balkan 
parties  at  Vienna  under  the  management 
of  Comrade  Goldstein  (Tchirsky),  the 
head  of  the  Vienna  branch  of  the  Rosta 
Agency,  who  prudently  insisted  that  the 
representatives  of  the  different  factions 
should  arrive  at  preliminary  agreements 
before  they  laid  any  proposals  before  the 
Third  International,  which  he  repre- 
sented. Most  of  the  "wild  men'*  of  the 
Balkans  were  there;  M.  Eaditch,  Dr. 
Matchek,  and  other  Croat  leaders;  the 
Albanians,  Hassan  Bey  of  Prishtina,  and 
Zia  Debar.  Dr.  Athanassoff  represented 
the  Macedo-Bulgar  Federalists.  General 
Protogeroff,  Todor  Alexandroff,  Peter 
Chauleff,  and  M.  Vlahoff  the  Autonomists. 
The  last  named  is  reported  to  be  a  Bul- 
garian official  or  ex-official  who  was  em- 
ployed by  M.  Stambulisky  in  previous  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Government, 
and  to  have  been  subsequently  sent  by 
Alexandroff  on  a  mission  to  Moscow.  The 
two  Bulgar  factions  signed  an  agreement 
whereby  the  Autonomists  restricted  their 
activities  in  Macedonia  to  the  districts  of 
Monastir,  Petritch,  and  Nevrokop,  the 
bridge  between  the  Bulgar  propagandists 
and  Albania. 

The  congress  seems  to  have  decided  to 
work  for  the  substitution,  for  the  unitary 
Jugoslav  monarchy,  of  a  loose  federation 


of  demilitarized  peasant  republics,  which 
Bulgaria  and  Albania  might  enter.  The 
choice  of  methods  was  left  to  the  various 
leaders,  who  reached  no  general  agree- 
ment, M.  Eaditch  remaining  an  advocate 
of  non-revolutionary  means  to  this  end, 
while  the  Albanians  and  Bulgars  re- 
mained partisans  of  armed  insurrection. 
The  leaders  were  promised  every  assist- 
ance by  the  representatives  of  the  Third 
International — t.  e.,  of  the  Government  of 
Soviet  Eussia — ^but  Comrade  Goldstein 
stipulated  that  Greece  and  Eumania  were 
to  be  left  out  of  the  proposed  combination. 
To  this  M.  Eaditch  certainly  agreed.  The 
motives  of  the  omission  were  obvious. 
Eussia  must  settle  her  differences  with  an 
isolated  Eumania,  and  part  of  Greece 
must  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  "Mace- 
donians.^'  The  whole  scheme  was  admir- 
ably devised  to  make  Jugoslavia,  the  one 
Balkan  State  which  Soviet  Eussia  fears, 
politically  and  militarily  impotent,  and  to 
set  up  in  the  place  of  Bulgaria  and  the 
present  Jugoslav  Kingdom  a  mosaic  of 
small  States,  nominally  federated,  but  in 
reality  political  clients  of  the  new  Eussia. 

Alexandroff's  Death 

Had  aU  gone  well  with  the  plan  of  co- 
operation, Goldstein  would  have  achieved 
a  great  political  success.  But  neither 
General  Protogeroff  nor  Todor  Alexan- 
droff signed  the  Protocol  embodying  the 
decisions  of  the  conference.  It  was  after 
their  return  to  Bulgaria  that  the  Protocol 
was  published  with  their  signatures. 
Chauleff  and  Vlahoff  averred  that  they 
had  received  a  power  of  attorney  to  sign 
for  the  other  two  chiefs,  which  the  Gen- 
eral and  Todor  denied.  It  may  be  that 
they  found  their  Macedonian  followers 
and  their  military  backers  unexpectedly 
hostile  to  any  co-operation,  direct  or  in- 
direct, with  Communism.  But  a  group 
led  by  Chauleff  took  a  different  view, 
though  Chauleff  himself  did  not  formally 
resign  his  seat  on  the  executive  of  the 
Macedonian  Autonomist  organization,  and 
tension  between  the  two  wings  increased 
until,  in  late  August  last  year,  the  re- 
doubtable Todor  was  murdered.  Accord- 
ing to  one  account  of  his  death,  he  was 
shot,  while  sleeping  after  a  meal  in  the 
outer  room  of  a  house  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Petritch,  by  two  men  who  had  been  es- 
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corting  him  and  Protogeroff  while  they 
were  inspecting  this  district.  Protogeroff, 
though  elderly  and  stout,  ran  for  his  life 
and  was  opportunely  rescued  by  some 
peasants.  The  death  of  this  grim  and 
able  chief  was  officially  ascribed  to  the 
pro-Communist  wing,  after  being  kept 
secret  for  ten  days,  though  the  Commu- 
nists averred  that  it  was  decreed  by  the 
Bulgarian  officers  and  ex-officers  of  Mace- 
donian origin,  who  have  always  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  Macedonian  movement,  as 
a  punishment  for  his  negotiations  with 
the  Third  International. 

Communism  in  Greece 

Greece  since  the  disaster  of  1922  has 
promised  a  better  crop  of  tares  to  the  Eed 
sowers  than  Jugoslavia.  Normally  the 
Hellenes  are  refractory  to  Communism, 
or  even  to  the  most  moderate  Socialism; 
indeed,  it  might  well  be  argued  that  they 
would  be  a  stronger  nation  were  they  less 
fiercely  individualistic.  But  the  moral 
effect  of  a  great  military  and  political  re- 
verse, the  influx  of  hordes  of  destitute 
refugees,  high  prices,  and  heavy  taxation 
gave  the  Communists  a  chance  of  which 
they  took  considerable  advantage  last 
year. 

The  Greek  Socialist  Party  was  con- 
verted into  a  Communist  organization; 
the  more  moderate  leaders  and  also  cer- 
tain extremists,  whose  zeal  was  more  re- 
markable than  their  discretion,  were  ex- 
pelled; the  Communist  Party  was  affili- 
ated to  the  Pan-Balkan  Communist 
Union,  of  which  it  is  now  simply  a  branch, 
and  this  body,  which  has  its  headquarters 
at  Vienna,  now  exercises  a  strict  control 
over  the  activities  of  the  Communist  local 
headquarters  at  Athens. 

Communist  activity  has  been  furthered 
by  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Moscow,  to  which  the  then  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Papanastasiou,  gave  his  con- 
sent over  a  year  ago.  The  Republican 
leader  seems  to  have  at  least  an  academic 
sympathy  with  Socialism,  but  the  hope  of 
an  increased  export  of  Russian  grain  to 
Greece,  which  is  emphatically  a  'T)read- 
eating**  country,  dependent  largely  on  im- 
ported wheat,  explains  his  decision.  This 
hope  has  not  been  realized.  A  few  cargoes 
of  cheap  wheat  reached  Greece  from  south 
Russia  last  summer,  but  none  has  since 


appeared,  and  any  considerable  export  of 
Russian  grain  is  now  improbable.  The 
arrival  at  Athens  last  spring  of  the  Rus- 
sian representative.  Comrade  Ustinoff, 
with  a  staff  of  over  sixty  officials,  depend- 
ents, and  servants,  and  the  unsuccessful 
demand  for  permission  further  to  increase 
this  army  of  functionaries  aroused  mis- 
givings, even  among  the  Greek  Republi- 
cans, and  the  present  Greek  Government 
is  watching  the  activities  of  certain  per- 
sons connected  with  the  Russian  Legation 
with  anxious  vigilance. 

Greek  Communist  Party  in  Action 

The  methods  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  Greece  have  followed  the  usual  lines. 
Labor  grievances  are  exploited  to  the  full, 
and  the  tobacco  workers  in  western  Thrace 
and  Macedonia — who  have  long  com- 
plained that  the  American  tobacco  com- 
panies export  untreated  leaf  tobacco  in 
large  quantities  for  treatment  in  America, 
on  the  ground  that  local  labor  lacks  the 
necessary  skill  in  manipulation,  and  thus 
deprive  many  refugees  and  natives  of  em- 
ployment— are  now  well  organized  and 
much  influenced  by  Communist  leaders. 
If  the  recent  attempt  at  a  general  strike 
failed,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  encourage- 
ment, for  the  Minister  of  Communications 
has  asserted  that  the  railway  men,  who 
were  the  backbone  of  the  movement,  were 
persuaded  to  strike  by  the  Soviet  Lega- 
tion. Agrarian  disputes  furnish  grist  to 
the  Communist  mill  in  parts  of  northern 
Greece,  but  the  generally  Royalist  small 
holders  of  the  Peloponnese  remain  inim- 
ical to  Communist  incitations.  It  is, 
however,  among  discontented  ex-soldiers, 
some  of  whom  have  spent  ten  years  with 
the  colors  in  Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor 
and  have  lost  the  habit  of  regular  work  or 
resent  having  to  start  afresh  at  the  age  of 
from  30  to  35,  that  Communist  activities 
have  been  most  dangerous. 

Communist  methods  of  exploiting  these 
unhappy  people  are  abominably  imscni- 
pulous;  attempts  are  being  made  appar- 
ently with  the  connivance  of  the  Soviet 
Legation,  to  persuade  some  of  the  refugees 
from  Asia  that,  if  they  accept  Commu- 
nism, Moscow  can  and  will  persuade  or 
compel  the  Turks  to  allow  them  to  return 
to  their  homes ! 
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CODIFICATION  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 

THE  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  held  last  September,  re- 
quested the  Council  of  the  League  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  Jurists  to  draw  up 
a  provisional  list  of  questions  in  inter- 
national law,  the  settlement  of  which  by 
international  agreement  would  appear  de- 
sirable and  practicable  at  the  present  time. 
The  committee  was  appointed  at  the  Rome 
session  of  the  Council  last  December,  and 
held  its  first  meeting  at  Geneva  on  April 
1,  Tmder  the  chairmanship  of  M.  Ham- 
raarskjold,  the  former  Swedish  Prime 
Minister.  Prominent  international  lawyers 
from  Sweden,  Italy,  Spain,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Salvador,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  Czechoslovakia,  Japan,  Poland, 
Germany,  Argentina,  Belgium,  China,  and 
the  United  States  make  up  the  committee. 
An  expert  in  Moslem  law  will  also  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  League 
Council. 

First  Meeting  of  the  Committee 

After  a  short  speech  of  welcome  by  Sir 
Eric  Drummond,  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  League,  M.  Hammarskjold  delivered 
an  opening  address,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  con- 
tinuing by  these  new  efforts  the  work  of 
The  Hague  Conference  on  International 
Private  Law  and  of  The  Hague  Peace 
Conferences  of  1899  and  1907.  It  was 
necessary  that  unwritten  rules  should  be 
transformed  into  a  code  of  written  law. 
By  this  method,  not  only  would  justice  be 
more  clearly  established,  but  friction  be- 
tween nations,  often  born  of  uncertainty 
of  law,  would  be  prevented.  This  com- 
mittee of  experts  should  not  only  draw  up 
a  list  of  problems  of  international  law  of 
which  the  settlement  by  international 
agreement  seems  practicable,  but  should 
also  draft  questionnaires  with  regard  to 
the  solution  of  those  problems,  thus  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  future  tasks  of  dip- 
lomatic conferences  on  those  subjects. 

After  M.  Hammarskjold  had  spoken, 
Mr.  George  Wickersham  (United  States), 
Professor  Suarez  (Argentina),  Professor 
Diena  (Italy),  M.  Loder  (Netherlands), 
and  Senor  Guerrero  (Salvador)  expressed 
their  points  of  view  on  the  committee's 


task.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
committee  should  give  its  attention  mainly 
to  the  codification  of  international  law  in 
times  of  peace.  M.  Loder,  who  agreed  that 
no  rules  of  war  should  be  examined,  sug- 
gested, however,  that  the  committee  might 
study  the  problem  of  the  inviolability  of 
private  property  in  time  of  war.  He  also 
mentioned,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  of  the  committee,  an  examination  of 
the  problem  of  the  sovereignty  of  States 
and  its  limits.  Speaking  from  his  own 
experience  as  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  M.  Loder  asserted 
that  the  solution  of  various  sides  of  that 
problem  might  render  great  service  to  the 
World  Court. 

Suggestion  of  the  American   Member 

Mr.  Wickersham  suggested  that  the 
committee  might  follow  the  example  of 
the  Convention  on  Uniform  State  Legisla- 
tion of  the  United  States,  a  body  which,, 
meeting  from  year  to  year,  prepares,  and 
submits  to  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
States  for  adoption,  model  laws  on  certain 
subjects.  M.  Loder,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  it  advisable  that  the  committee 
should  prepare  draft  treaties  containing 
only  general  principles,  leaving  to  each 
national  legislative  body  the  task  of  en- 
acting laws  based  on  those  general  prin- 
ciples, but  taking  into  account  the  special 
needs  of  each  people. 

Signer  Diena  thought  that  the  com- 
mittee, before  all,  should  study  the  exist- 
ing customary  laws  and  codify  them.  Pro- 
fessor Suarez  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  sub- 
jects falling  within  the  competence  of  this 
committee,  the  problem  of  double  nation- 
ality. 

After  this  first  exchange  of  views,  which 
took  place  in  a  public  meeting,  the  com- 
mittee continued  its  work  behind  closed 
doors.  It  is  intended  that  a  provisional 
list  of  questions  suitable  for  codification 
shall  be  sent  to  all  States,  and  that  the  re- 
plies of  the  governments  shall  be  examined 
by  a  committee,  which  will  then  submit  to 
the  League  Council  a  report  on  the  ques- 
tions considered  ripe  for  discussion  and  on 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  for  the  hold- 
ing of  international  diplomatic  conferences 
on  those  problems. 
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BETTER  CO-OPERATION  WITH 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

AN  INCEEASING  desire  reaUy  to  co- 
operate with  Latin  America  is  no- 
ticeable in  several  recent  events. 

On  April  13  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  the  invitation  of  the  Argen- 
tine Eepublic  to  take  part  in  the  Pan 
American  Eoad  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
Buenos  Ayres  in  October,  1925,  has  been 
accepted. 

In  the  selection  of  the  commission  the 
President  has  given  assurance  to  South 
America  of  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of 
this  country  for  an  interchange  of  opinion 
on  the  problems  of  roads  and  transporta- 
tion, by  appointing  a  group  of  men  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  such  problems. 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  to 
represent  the  United  States  is  J.  Walter 
Drake,  an  aide  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Drake  is  given  the  credit  of 
having  brought  the  Pan  American  High- 
way Commission  to  this  country  last  year. 
Another  member  of  the  commission  is 
Charles  M.  Baboock,  whose  work  as  com- 
missioner of  highways  in  Minnesota  has 
attracted  attention  all  over  the  world. 
F.  L.  Bishop,  dean  of  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
is  another  member,  well  known  for  his 
work  in  investigations  of  roads  and  trans- 
port. Others  are  Congressman  William 
E.  Hull,  of  Illinois,  who  initiated  the 
movement  for  good  roads  in  Illinois, 
which  are  considered  among  the  best  in 
the  United  States;  Thomas  MacDonald, 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Highways  of 
the  United  States;  Frank  Page,  brother 
of  the  late  Walter  Hines  Page  and  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  Eoad  Constructor's 
Association;  and  Dr.  Guillermo  Sherwell, 
Secretary-General  of  the  Pan  American 
High  Commission. 

Another  evidence  of  our  policy  as  re- 
gards Latin  America  is  indicated  in  the 
leading  editorial  of  La  Prensa,  a  Spanish- 
language  paper  published  in  New  York 
for  South  Americans,  in  the  issue  for 
March  31.    The  editor  says  in  part: 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  new 
regulations  governing  diplomatic  representa- 
tion to  South  America  Is  the  requirement  by 
the  United  States  of  a  knowledge  of  Spanish. 


This  is  a  novelty  worthy  of  note.  Up  to  the 
present,  with  few  exceptions,  United  States 
diplomatic  representatives  in  South  America 
have  spoken  only  English,  a  few  have  spoken 
a  little  French,  Spanish  only  in  a  few  very 
notable  exceptions.    .    .    . 

The  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  inter- 
preters, interpreters  of  words  and  of  acts,  In 
our  countries,  in  which  political  conflicts, 
and  even  social  differences,  take  on  the  in- 
tensity and  vehemence  of  our  race,  make  a 
representative  who  has  to  resort  to  inter- 
mediaries for  his  understanding  run  a  great 
risk,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  himdred, 
of  getting  a  wrong  idea  of  important  matters. 

This  danger,  which  is  proved  by  hundreds 
of  cases  in  the  history  of  Hispanic  America, 
will  be  greatly  reduced  by  requiring,  as  is 
to  be  done  now,  a  knowledge  of  Spanish. 
This  is  a  great  stride  forward.    .    .    . 

It  is  opening  a  most  encouraging  pro6i)ect 
of  a  better  understanding  between  our  peo- 
ples and  the  Government  at  Washington. 
When  Washington  can  understand  and  study 
at  first  hand  our  problems,  our  ideals,  our 
ambitions,  and  our  interests,  the  solution  of 
all  our  problems  will  be  much  nearer  and 
easier  to  attain  than  now. 


IMPORTANT  INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 

(March  16.April  15) 

March  16 — A  direct  cable  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy  is 
opened  by  a  greeting  from  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  to  the  King  of 
Italy. 

March  18— The  United  States  Senate  ad- 
journs its  special  session. 

March  20  —  President  Alessandri,  of 
Chile,  is  greeted  with  great  en- 
thusiasm on  his  return  to  Santi- 
ago from  Europe. 

March  21 — The  executive  committee  of 
the  Communist  International, 
consisting  of  120  delegates  from 
all  over  the  world,  begins  its 
session  in  Moscow. 

March  23 — General  Pershing  is  appointed 
by  President  Coolidge  president 
of  the  commission  to  supervise 
the  Tacna-Arica  plebiscite. 

March  25 — Formal  notes  of  ratification 
pass  between  Secretary  Kellogg 
and    Ambassador    la    Torriente, 
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giving  pogsession  of  the  Isle  of 
Pines  to  Cuba. 

March  27  —  Brigadier  -  General  Morrow, 
former  governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, United  States  member  of 
the  Boundary  Commission  in  the  April 
Tacna-Arica  settlement. 

March  29 — Popular  ballot  for  head  of  the 

government  takes  place  for  the     April 
first  time  in  German  history,  but 
fails  to  elect  a  president. 

March  31 — Herr    Marx    is   again   nomi- 
nated  by  the   Center   Party  of     April 
Germany  for  president. 
The   Pan-American  Union   makes 
public  30  draft  conventions  for 
codification  of  American  inter-      April 
national  law,  to  be  discussed  by 
the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  in  Eio  de  Janeiro.  April 

The  Japanese  Imperial  Diet  closes 
its  fifteenth  session,  having  re- 
formed the  House  of  Peers  and 
enacted  the  manhood  suffrage 
bill. 

April  1 — A  conference  of  jurists  meets  in 
Geneva   to  prepare   a   tentative 
list  of  subjects  to  be  discussed 
in  a  later  meeting  for  the  codi-      April 
fication  of  international  law. 

April  2 — M.  Clementel  announces  in  the 
French  Senate  the  government's 


intention  to  increase  the  cur- 
rency circulation. 
A  note  from  Peru  to  the  United 
State  Government  protests  the 
award  of  President  Coolidge  in 
the  Tacna-Arica  dispute. 

3 — Finance  Minister  Clementel,  of 
France,  resigns  and  is  succeeded 
by  Senator  Anatole  de  Monzie. 

7 — A  capital  levy  bill  is  introduced 
in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance. 

8 — Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg 
is  nominated  for  the  presidency 
of  Germany  by  the  National 
Conservative  Bourgeois  Bloc. 
9 — President  Coolidge  replies  to 
Peru  that  the  Tacna-Arica 
award  is  final. 

10 — Premier  Herriot  and  his  min- 
isters resign  from  the  French 
Cabinet,  following  a  vote  of  lack 
of  confidence  of  156-134. 
Mr.  Theodore  E.  Burton  is  an- 
nounced chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  the  Regulation 
of  Traffic  in  Arms. 

15 — Paul  Painleve,  forming  French 
Cabinet,  gives  the  post  of  min- 
ister of  finance  to  former  pre- 
mier Joseph  Caillaux. 


NENETTE  AND  RINTINTIN* 


By  KENNETH  MACNICHOL 


WITHOUT  doubt,  said  Rene  Guizet, 
even  you,  my  friends,  have  grovni 
to  think  of  me  as  a  cynic,  whose  unprofit- 
able life  is  spent  in  futile  comment  on 
the  foibles  of  humanity.  This  I  deny 
without  indignation.  One  has  wisdom 
enough  to  see  that  life  mixes  honey  with 
the  bitter  wine.  Those  whose  hands  are 
scratched  in  plucking  roses  may  readily 
learn  thereby  that  the  offending  bush 
bears  flowers  of  great  beauty  in  due 
season.  To  prove  to  you  that  I  look  on 
life  with  no  malefic  eye,  here  is  a  tale  of 
moving  sentiment  for  you.  Apart  from 
imimportant    personal    observations,    one 

*  From   Blacktcood's   Magazine,   February, 
1925. 


could  adapt  it  easily  to  adorn  the  pages 
of  any  weekly  of  the  people  at  two  sous. 

The  little  Journalist  of  **Le  Grand 
Bavard"  paused  for  a  moment,  while  that 
one  in  attendance  at  the  third  table  on 
the  right  in  the  Cafe  Provencal  brought 
the  usual  libation  of  foaming  bock. 

As  you  know,  Rene  Guizet  continued, 
thus  refreshed,  since  three  days  I  have 
again  returned  from  my  native  Provence, 
where  I  visited  Papa  and  Madame  Hilaire. 
It  is  not  of  them,  however,  that  I  speak. 
My  dear  uncle  of  the  monstrous  nose  and 
his  good  wife,  formerly  the  Widow  Gi- 
baud,  and  his  near  neighbor,  are  a  happy 
couple.  She  orders  his  life  benevolently, 
as   though  he   were   an   infant   of  three 
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years.  So,  relieved  of  all  responsibility, 
he  endures  her  tirades  with  exceeding  pla- 
cidity, doddering  about  among  his  roses, 
pipe  in  mouth,  mazed  in  such  peace  of 
mind  as  he  has  never  known  before. 
The  constant  contemplation  of  this  be- 
sotted happiness  becomes  inescapably 
monotonous.  Therefore  I  was  driven  to 
look  elsewhere  for  an  interest  to  assuage 
the  tedium  of  those  ten  protracted  days. 
Where  to  look?  Messieurs,  your  im- 
agination cannot  picture  such  a  place  as 
the  little  farm  of  Papa  Hilaire.  There 
time  stands  still.  The  translation  of  a 
calf  into  veal  becomes  an  event  of  com- 
munal importance.  Births,  deaths,  and 
weddings,  few  and  far  apart,  are  all  the 
history  of  the  locality.  One  goes  to  bed 
before  9  o'clock,  with  the  painful  result 
that  thwarted  Nature  compels  awakening 
long  before  the  sun  has  cleansed  the  night 
air  of  unhealthy  chill  and  dampness.  St. 
Pierre  de  la  Croix,  the  nearest  village, 
has  five  houses,  a  forge,  and  a  cafe,  where 
the  somnolent  locataire  sells  gray  wine 
unsurpassed  for  lack  of  merit.  One  does 
not  willingly  visit  that  place  twice.  No; 
the  bucolic  life  of  Papa  Hilaire,  much  as 
it  pleases  him,  would  soon  result  in  death 
from  weariness  of  doing  nothing  for  one 
whose  thoughts  turn  inevitably  towards 
the  lighted  boulevards  of  Paris.  In 
alleviation  of  all  this  one  might  seek  re- 
lief, as  the  only  possible  alternative,  in 
the  society  of  Jacques  Barbosse. 

He  is  a  yoimg  peasant,  this  Jacques 
Barbosse,  who  is  neighbor  to  Papa  Hil- 
aire, stupid  as  are  all  peasants,  except 
that  his  stupidity  is  more  pronounced. 
He  is  stupid,  mon  Dieu,  as  one  of  his  own 
cows,  whom  he  resembles,  having  much 
of  that  beast's  foolish  complacency.  You 
will  imderstand  me  when  I  say  that  he 
looks  like  a  cow:  a  huge  body,  protuber- 
ant bones,  blonde  and  red,  wide  blue 
eyes  containing  as  much  expression  as  a 
pair  of  buttons  set  in  a  wooden  face. 
Peace  surroimds  him  as  with  an  aura  of 
eternal  brooding.  He  speaks  slowly  after 
chewing  well  the  cud  of  his  reflections,  a 
mannerism  peculiarly  exasperating  to  a 
man  like  myself.  You  will  see  at  once 
that  Jacques  Barbosse  is  not  a  Provengal. 
His  mother,  rest  her  soul,  was  a  woman 
of  Alsace,  whom  the  father  met  while 
doing  military  service.  He  died,  so  goes 
the  gossip  of  the  village,  worn  out  in  a 


vain   attempt  to  shatter  his  wife's  vast 
impenetrable  calm. 

Jacques  Barbosse  has  been  more  fortu- 
nate. He  married  a  girl  of  St.  Pierre 
de  la  Croix,  Delphine  Pardou,  as  little 
intellectual  as  himself  and  as  little  given 
to  useless  conversation.  Our  Provencal 
women  sometimes  possess  that  habit  of 
sedate  reticence,  since  they  have  so  little 
opportunity  to  become  loquacious  because 
of  the  extreme  love  of  self-expression 
characteristic  of  their  men.  That  mar- 
riage could  not  have  been  more  happily 
arranged.  After  six  years  those  two  still 
look  at  each  other  with  all  of  love's  be- 
nignity alight  in  their  eyes,  undemon- 
strative and  perfectly  content.  There  are 
two  beautiful  children,  twins  who  have 
five  years,  little  blonde  Nenette  and  the 
brown  little  hero  of  the  farmyard,  Rin- 
tintin,  much  more  aggressive  than  his 
sister,  whom  he  protects  from  angry  cocks 
and  a  morose  old  gander  with  amazing 
chivalry. 

Petite  Nenette!  Le  petit  Rintintinf 
Do  those  names  not  awaken  ten  thousand 
recollections?  Curious  names,  mes  amis,. 
certainly,  to  hear  spoken  in  a  Provengal 
farmyard ! 

Think,  ten  years  since!  Poupeesf 
Hero  and  heroine  who  redeemed  our 
France!  Beloved  fetish  of  our  poilus 
throughout  the  war!  Yes,  mes  amis; 
only  two  little  dolls,  two  effigies,  no  more 
than  a  twist  of  yarn  folded  over  and  tied 
to  make  a  waist,  wrapped  about  once 
again  to  form  the  head,  with  three  little 
stitches  for  the  eyes  and  mouth.  They 
were  always  together,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber— la  petite  Nenette  et  le  petit  Rintin- 
tin.  They  were  more  firmly  attached 
than  by  any  bond  of  marriage,  for  of  the 
threads  that  formed  one  was  the  other 
also  made.  How  many  of  our  brave 
soldiers  did  this  hero  and  heroine  save 
from  death  or  fearful  injury!  Those 
who  wore  the  fetish  near  to  the  heart, 
might  go  forward  calmly,  supremely  con- 
fident that  neither  fire  nor  steel  had 
power  over  them.  More  potent  than  the 
commander  of  the  armies,  little  Nenette 
and  Rintintin  hurled  the  enemy  back 
across  the  border,  for  no  other  personage, 
however  great,  could  instil  the  same  reck- 
less courage  in  both  peasant  and  aristo- 
crat. 
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All  this  seems  strange  now,  mes  amis, 
is  it  not  so  ?  It  is  said  that  Nenette  and 
Eintintin  the  First  were  conceived  in  the 
mind  of  an  unknown  midinette,  and  were 
born  between  the  curves  of  her  clever 
fingers  to  be  given  to  her  lover  before  he 
went  away.  If  the  tale  is  true,  that  little 
daughter  of  the  people  deserved  the  cross 
with  palms  more  assuredly  than  the  great- 
■est  of  our  generals.  Now  even  her  name 
is  forgotten,  if  it  were  ever  known.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  those  little  puppets 
iiad  power  to  make  brave  men  of  cowards, 
and  heroes  of  those  who  needed  no  such 
support. 

The  secret?  It  was  ordained  that 
Nenette  and  Eintintin  should  be  made 
•with  love  sewn  into  every  stitch — thence 
■came  their  virtue.  Otherwise  they  were 
no  more  than  a  wisp  of  yam  crumpled 
and  twisted  resting  in  a  forgotten  pocket 
•of  a  soldier's  blouse.  This,  one  believes, 
is  probably  the  reason  why,  although  I 
carried  my  own  fetish  to  the  front  with 
me,  after  three  weeks  I  was  so  prettily 
wounded  that  for  six  months  thereafter 
I  lay  on  my  back  in  hospital.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  further  the  impli- 
■cation  thus  so  painfully  forced  on  one. 

Since  these  six  years  I  thought  we  had 
forgotten  little  Nenette  and  Rintintin. 
How  droll  to  find  them  come  to  life  again, 
two  charming  babies  with  solid  flesh  upon 
them.  One  was  curious  to  know  how  they 
•chanced  to  have  such  names. 

"They  will  be  nicknames?"  I  asked 
Madame  Barbosse. 

"Au  contraire.  Monsieur,"  she  an- 
swered politely.  "The  names  my  chil- 
dren have  are  their  very  own." 

"But,  then,"  I  wondered,  "there  will 
be  a  reason." 

"Sans  doute,"  she  smiled.  "They  are 
not  saints'  names,  certainly." 

From  her  one  could  obtain  no  more 
information.  Consider  this,  however: 
the  first  time  that  I  had  a  glass  of  wine 
with  Jacques  Barbosse,  there,  in  the  little 
two-room  cottage,  resting  on  a  ledge  over 
the  great  stone  fireplace,  I  saw  the  god- 
father and  godmother  to  the  children: 
Nenette  and  Eintintin  made  in  stained 
wool,  green  and  red,  worn  and  rumpled, 
protected  from  the  onslaughts  of  old  age 
by  a  little  dome  of  glass  on  a  wooden 
base. 


I  called  the  attention  of  Jacques  Bar- 
bosse to  the  souvenir. 

"They  are  there,"  he  told  me  simply, 
"because  were  it  not  for  them  I  should 
not  be  here." 

"Yes,  that  is  true,"  echoed  Madame 
Barbosse. 

"It  follows,  then,  that  there  would  be 
no  children?"  The  remark  seemed  suf- 
ficiently obvious. 

"Se  we  named  them  also  Nenette  and 
Eintintin,"  said  Madame  Barbosse. 

You  will  observe  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity. One  could  surmise  that  much 
without  great  effort.  Yet,  will  you  be- 
lieve it,  mes  amis,  for  three  long  evenings 
thereafter  I  strove  against  the  dumb 
silence  of  that  peasant  who  is  like  a  cow, 
and  only  then,  word  by  word,  now  and 
again  a  broken  sentence,  was  I  able  to  ob- 
tain this  tale  of  moving  sentiment  from 
him.  You  will  permit  me  to  relate  the 
further  details  in  my  own  way,  for  we 
have  only  an  hour,  whereas  I  had  those 
days  otherwise  unrelieved  of  a  great 
tedium. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war  this  Jacques 
Barbosse,  who  had  then  nineteen  years, 
had  never  been  more  than  seven  kilo- 
meters from  his  home.  Since  his  very 
earliest  remembrance  he  had  played  in 
the  fields  with  Delphine  Pardou,  who  was 
then  fourteen.  He  was  called  to  the 
colors  with  the  first  lot  of  conscripts,  one 
of  three  boys  taken  from  St.  Pierre  de 
la  Croix,  to  see  each  other  no  more  after 
that  first  day.  The  little  Delphine  wept 
bitterly  when  her  playfellow,  Jacques,  was 
taken  away. 

For  eighteen  months,  then,  Jacques 
Barbosse  was  confined  in  a  camp  near 
Bourges,  where,  with  many  others  who 
could  scarcely  understand  his  curious 
Provengal  patois,  he  slowly  learned  to  be 
a  soldier.  This  was  extremely  difficult 
for  him.  More  especially  in  those  first 
months  he  thrived  but  little  on  the  rations 
of  the  poilu,  which  lacked  altogether  that 
distinctive  flavor  of  garlic  without  which 
all  food  is  unpalatable,  as  every  Proven- 
gal  knows.  Even  today  Jacques  Barbosse 
considers  this  his  most  justified  complaint 
against  the  army.  It  was,  at  first,  im- 
possible for  him  to  keep  either  his  uni- 
form or  his  rifle  clean.  Try  as  he  would, 
he  could  not  stay  out  of  the  guard-house 
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after  each  gross  dereliction,  and  this  was 
a  terrible  punishment  for  the  peasant  who 
had  never  before  known  the  lack  of  sun- 
shine or  open  air.  The  rules  of  the  army, 
being  no  more  than  a  vast  stupidity,  con- 
trived a  problem  which  the  stupidity  of 
Jacques  Barbosse  could  by  no  means  solve. 
It  needs  no  telling  how  greatly  he  was 
homesick,  a  grevious  malady  the  nature 
of  which  you  cannot  understand. 

Jacques  Barbosse  had  never  been 
taught  to  read  or  write.  Only  when  his 
great  unhappiness  overcame  his  native 
bashfulness,  so  that  he  asked  a  comrade 
to  write  a  word  for  him,  could  he  send 
any  communication  to  Delphine.  The 
girl,  a  little  more  learned,  wrote  to  him 
often,  misspelled  missives  in  Provengal 
patois,  which  the  good  Jacques  treasured 
very  carefully,  finding  them  so  precious 
that  he  could  not  submit  them  to  a  com- 
rade's eyes.  How,  at  times,  he  must  have 
been  devoured  with  uncertainty  between 
each  letter!  Consider  that  anything 
might  happen  beyond  his  knowledge 
which  would  be  unutterable  calamity  for 
him.  Each  letter  was  a  new  message  of 
devotion,  yet  might  have  contained  news 
of  an  impending  marriage,  for  all  Jacques 
knew.  In  effect,  with  the  arrival  of  each 
letter  he  was  able  to  gain  pleasure  only 
from  the  unread  contents  of  the  last. 
This,  as  you  will  perceive,  mes  amis,  was 
consolation  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  kind. 

After  a  whole  year  in  the  army,  Jacques 
Barbosse  went  home  on  his  first  leave — 
dise  for  him.  It  was  at  this  time  that,  in 
such  stumbling  words  as  they  could  find, 
yet  quite  sufficiently  expressive,  these  two 
declared  their  great  love  for  each  other. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  they  planned  a 
marriage  when  Jacques,  the  hero,  assisted, 
possibly,  by  a  few  million  others,  had 
driven  the  last  invader  from  the  soil  of 
France.  He  did  not  give  the  girl  a  ring, 
for  this  is  not  a  custom  among  our  peas- 
ants, but  at  the  very  last,  when  the  return 
to  hell  was  imminent,  Delphine  gave 
Jacques  Nenette  and  Eintintin. 

One  wiU  not  say  that  the  puppets  were 
made  clumsily,  for  love  directed  the  labor 
of  the  girFs  work-stained  hands.  Where 
or  how  she  learned  the  secret  of  the  fetish 
is  unimportant;  by  that  time  Nenette  and 
Rintintin  were  omnipresent  in  the  army. 
It  is  sufficient  that  Delphine  sewed  the 
love-charm  carefully  just  inside  the  coat 


of  Jacques  Barbosse,  there  to  rest  all 
tenderly  against  his  heart,  although,  to 
be  quite  accurate,  their  knowledge  of 
anatomy  being  nothing,  they  were  per- 
haps uncertain  that  his  heart  was  there. 

Now,  mes  amis,  I  change  the  scene  ab- 
ruptly. 

After  two  years  and  four  months  in 
the  army,  Jacques  Barbosse  has  arrived 
at  the  front.  His  perception  of  location 
is  deficient ;  one  believes  that  he  was  some- 
where to  the  west  of  Nancy.  There  were 
the  usual  trenches,  in  which  Jacques 
Barbosse  was  not  more  comfortable  than 
any  other.  He  did  not  take  pleasure  in 
that  life  of  a  mole.  The  trench  writhed 
through  a  shattered  wood.  The  contem- 
plation of  those  stark  naked,  tortured 
trees  filled  Jacques  Barbosse  with  a  kind 
of  superstitious  terror.  Being  what  he 
was,  perhaps  he  possessed  more  natural 
sympathy  for  blasted  trees  than  for 
broken  men. 

Jacques  Barbosse  had  become  a  better 
soldier,  although,  perhaps,  he  was  not  ai 
better  man.  Despite  all  his  gross  stu- 
pidity, he  had  been  taught  one  thing — 
that  certain  gray-clad  individuals  who 
were  the  enemy  were  not  to  be  thought 
about  as  men.  "  Therefore  one  might  kill 
them  without  compunction;  indeed  it 
was  a  sacred,  patriotic  duty  to  do  so. 
Those  who  had  charge  of  the  instruction 
of  Jacques  Barbosse,  having  worked  be- 
fore with  stupid  men,  had  shown  him 
quite  clearly  that  France  was  his  mother's 
farm  at  St.  Pierre  de  la  Croix.  No  more 
was  needed.  What?  Should  the  enemy 
reap  the  harvest  of  his  land?  Unthink- 
able! Therefore,  with  unceasing  effort,, 
he  had  even  learned  to  keep  his  rifle  clean, 
and,  on  occasion,  to  use  it  with  blunder- 
ing effectiveness. 

He  was  no  coward,  thanks  to  Nenette 
and  Eintintin.  Only,  unless  surrounded 
by  other  men,  he  was  at  all  times  help- 
less as  a  child,  for  the  ability  to  think  for 
himself  was  not  one  of  his  natural  attri- 
butes. Even  such  poor  faculties  as  he 
possessed  in  this  direction  had  been  care- 
fully eliminated  by  those  who  trans- 
formed the  peasant  youth  into  a  soldier. 

It  follows,  does  it  not,  mes  amis,  that 
sooner  or  later  Jacques  Barbosse  would 
encounter  an  accident?  One  night,  then,, 
he  was  sent  out  away  from  safety  with 
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two  or  three  others,  commanded  to  clear 
away  an  entanglement  of  wire  between  the 
lines.  There  had  been  no  bombardment 
for  three  days.  Only  now  and  then  a 
shell  screamed  sullenly,  fell  in  the  sod- 
den earth,  exploded  with  muffled  destruc- 
tive detonation.  At  intervals  a  clear 
white  light  flared  for  a  few  seconds  over 
the  pitted  land.  Jacques  Barbosse  had, 
at  all  times,  a  wholesome  respect  for  his 
own  vast  importance  as  a  unit  in  the 
army  and  the  accepted  fiance  of  Delphine. 
He  took  no  risks  that  were  not  required 
by  the  regulations,  but  crawled  forward 
slowly,  snakelike,  pressing  his  whole  body 
against  the  ground,  only  raising  his  head 
occasionally  to  see  in  what  direction 
progress  was  leading  him.  Those  others 
with  him  were  not  more  eager  to  receive 
the  gift  of  a  sniper's  bullet  in  payment 
for  their  ardent  patriotism. 

A  feeble  moon,  veiled  by  straggling 
clouds,  scarcely  cast  a  shadow  from  the 
broken  trees.  One  made  many  detours 
to  avoid  fallen  timber  and  pools  of  stag- 
nant water  in  the  pits.  At  first  the  men 
whispered  cautiously  to  each  other  as 
they  moved  forward.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, without  knowing  it,  they  drew 
apart.  Finally,  there  was  but  one  com- 
rade near  to  Jacques  Barbosse  when  the 
earth  was  flooded  by  a  blinding,  revealing 
radiance.  The  peasant  buried  his  face  in 
the  mud.  When  again  he  dared  to  look 
about  him  after  the  light  faded,  the  black 
darkness  was  like  a  heavy  blanket  before 
his  eyes.     He  was  quite  alone. 

He  can  tell  nothing  about  the  hour  or 
two  which  followed  after  that.  One  im- 
agines that  he  was  like  a  deserted  child 
struggling  through  the  demolished  forest 
aimlessly.  Unlike  a  child,  however,  he 
had  an  extreme  solicitude  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  own  skin  and  keen  appre- 
hension of  extinction  that  might,  at  any 
moment,  fall  upon  him.  Presently  he 
entered  an  area  he  had  never  seen  before 
— a  little  oasis  that  had  escaped  the  shells, 
not  more  than  a  hectare  in  extent ;  a  little 
portion  of  the  forest  miraculously  pre- 
served, where  the  standing  trees  screened 
out  the  watery  moonlight.  The  low  un- 
dergrowth, rising  between  the  rocks, 
offered  a  very  welcome  hiding-place. 
Here,  risk  or  no  risk,  he  ventured  to  stand 
erect  to  relieve  aching  muscles  by  wide- 
extended  stretching  of  his  cramped  arms. 


For  a  moment,  then,  feeling  quite  secure, 
he  leaned  his  rifle  against  a  friendly  tree. 

But  the  tree  moved!  The  rifle  fell  to 
the  ground  at  a  distance.  A  portion  of 
the  shadow  detached  itself;  a  gutteral 
whisper  fell  like  a  hammer  on  the  ear 
of  Jacques  Barbosse.  Sharp  steel 
scratched  at  his  tunic,  and  came  to  an 
uncomfortable  rest  against  his  thigh. 
He  understood  nothing  of  the  few  words 
that  were  addressed  to  him.  A  pale  face 
thrust  nearer  his  own,  dimly  defined, 
made  a  light  spot  in  the  darkness. 

"Francais  ?"     This  Jacques  imderstood. 

"Oui,"  he  answered  simply,  fidly 
aware  that  this  was  probably  the  last  word 
he  would  ever  say. 

The  cold  steel  of  the  bayonet  made 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  leg. 

"I  shoot!"  exclaimed  the  German,  an 
announcement  wholly  inutile  when  one 
considers  well  the  situation. 

Jacques  Barbosse  waited.  One  hears 
much  about  all  that  a  man  may  think  at 
such  a  time.  This  peasant,  on  his  own 
authority,  thought  nothing  about  any- 
thing. But  presently,  because  his  death 
seemed  long  delayed,  there  crept  into  his 
stupid  mind,  not  a  thought  that  one 
might  reasonably  expect,  but  only  his 
first  grave  doubt  of  the  love  of  Delphine. 
Here  was  Jacques  Barbosse  in  deadly 
peril.  Beneath  his  jacket,  safe  against 
his  heart,  were  little  Nenette  and  Rintin- 
tin.  They  had  failed  to  save  him! 
Something,  then,  was  wrong! 

One  may  not  account  for  all  the  foolish 
ideas  that  leap  unbidden  into  the  minds 
of   men.     Jacques   Barbosse   spoke. 

*'Will  you  do  something  for  me  when 
I  am  dead?"  There  was  infinite  pathos 
in  that  unintelligent  request.  It  was 
sufficiently  droll  to  make  the  German 
curious. 

^'What  is  that?"  he  demanded  in  hesi- 
tant clipped  French,  His  accent  was  al- 
most as  difficult  to  understand  at  the 
Provencal  patois  of  Jacques  Barbosse. 
The  pressure  of  the  painful  bayonet  eased 
by  a  hair. 

"They  are  Nenette  and  Rintintin," 
said  the  stupid  peasant.  "You  will  find 
them  sewn  inside  my  coat.  After  the 
war,  if  you  are  not  killed  also,  I  would 
have  you  send  them  to  Delphine." 

"Nenette  and  Rintintin?     Delphine?" 
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the  German  questioned,  stumbling  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  strange  names. 

"They  are  my  poupees/'  Jacques  Bar- 
bosse  explained.  "They  are  to  keep  a 
man  from  being  hurt  in  this  foul  war. 
Delphine  is  my  little  friend  who  lives  at 
St.  Pierre  de  la  Croix,  which  is  near  by 
Orasse." 

Being  so  little  intelligent,  the  peasant 
boy  did  not  perceive  the  terrible,  sarcastic 
import  of  his  own  words.  Yet  they  were 
not  more  revealing  of  simplicity  than 
those  of  the  German  speaking  after  him. 

"I  can  do  that;  but  you  must  give  the 
souvenir  to  me  now.  I  do  not  like  to 
touch  a  man  when  he  is  dead." 

The  hand  of  Jacques  Barbosse  groped 
inside  his  jacket  while  the  other  attended 
suspiciously,  for  the  enemy  might  so 
easily  have  had  a  weapon  there.  He  tore 
the  dolls  from  their  safe  fastening,  and, 
reaching  forward,  put  them  into  the 
German's  extended  hand. 

"These  little  things  save  one  from  in- 
jury?" asked  the  German  youth,  feeling 
the  bits  of  wool  in  his  huge  j&st. 

"When  they  are  made  for  a  soldier  by 
some  one  who  loves  him,"  Jacques  Bar- 
bosse explained. 

"They  have  not  saved  you,"  the  Ger- 
man stated  bluntly.  "They  are  not  so 
good  as  my  pfennig — that  is  my  luck!" 

"Your  pfennig?"  Here  was  a  word 
Jacques  found  unfamiliar. 

"The  one  that  Hilda  gave  me.  She 
kept  the  half  of  it  when  I  had  broken 
it  on  the  anvil  in  our  forge." 

"Anvil  ?"  The  peasant  forgot  his  peril 
for  the  moment  with  this  new  puzzle,  for 
he  knew  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  spell  of 
Nenette  and  Eintintin  that  the  tie  be- 
tween them  should  not  be  broken  by  any 
means. 

"My  pfennig,  it  is  like  a  sou,"  said  the 
German  simply.  "Hilda  keeps  half.  I 
have  the  other  half  about  my  neck — you 
see?" 

In  that  darkness  Jacques  Barbosse 
could  see  nothing  except  the  pale  spot  of 
the  German's  hand  that  fumbled  beneath 
the  pale  spot  of  his  face. 

"Feel,"  said  the  German.  Although 
the  bayonet  never  for  an  instant  failed 
to  threaten  him,  Jacques  reached  forth  a 
hand  to  touch  the  broken  coin,  a  semi- 
circle of  thin  metal  with  a  jagged  edge 
on  the  straight  side. 


"Bein,"  he  murmured,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  say,  for  he  dimly  understood 
that  there  was  something  a  little  embar- 
rassing in  this  peculiar  situation. 

"So!  I  shall  send  your  dolls  if  I  am 
not  killed  too.     Now,  if  you  are  ready?" 

Jacques  Barbosse  stood  still.  Resis- 
tance was  useless.  The  German  had  a 
gun.  He  was  not  armed.  He  might 
struggle,  but  he  would  be  killed  all  the 
same.  In  such  matters  our  peasants  have 
a  certain  dignity.  The  German  slowly 
raised  his  rifle  until,  as  Jacques  Barbosse 
knew,  the  muzzle  was  no  more  than  a  foot 
from  his  unprotected  breast.  So  they 
waited  for  an  interminable  time,  stand- 
ing thus  near  together  in  that  dim  half- 
light. 

All  suddenly  the  rifle  of  the  German 
boy  dropped  from  his  shaking  hands. 

"Ach!"  he  exclaimed,  nearly  blubber- 
ing. "I  cannot  do  it!  I  cannot,  even 
for  the  Fatherland!  It  is  too  much  like 
killing  a  pig!" 

The  brain  of  Jacques  Barbosse  worked 
very  slowly  at  all  times.  He  was  already 
too  shaken  to  respond  to  any  more  sur- 
prises. There  was  in  him  only  a  vast 
sense  of  relief,  but  no  particular  feeling 
of  amazement.  He  did  not  even  consider 
how  much  his  present  salvation  was  the 
quiet  work  of  Nenette  and  Eintintin.  He 
confessed  a  kind  of  bewilderment,  now 
that  there  was  no  end  to  this  affair.  To 
die  had  been,  so  obviously,  the  next  thing 
to  do.  Now,  with  death  averted,  to  know 
what  to  do  with  life  seemed  very  difficult. 
Slowly,  painfully,  an  odd  idea  intruded 
itself  into  the  peasant's  brain. 

"But  all  German  soldiers  are  mur- 
derers !  Yet  you  spare  me  when  I  should 
have  killed  you!"  He  stated  this  quite 
simply,  as  two  facts  impossible  to  deny, 
puzzled  that  they  should  seem  so  contra- 
dictory. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  German,  his 
simplicity  equally  pronounced.  "You 
would  like  to  kill  me.  What  I  do  not 
know  is  this — what  for?" 

"Because  you  are  a  German,"  said 
Jacques  frankly.  "Because  you  want  to 
take  away  our  land." 

"Before  God,  I  have  no  such  intention," 
that  other  soldier  denied  plaintively. 
"And  I — I  do  not  want  to  kill  a  man." 

"Then   Avhy,"   asked  Jacques   Barbosse 
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with    peasant    cimning,    "are    you    now 
fighting  us  in  France?" 

"It  was  like  this:  there  in  the  little 
village  where  I  lived  with  my  mother 
there  arrives  one  morning  a  splendid 
officer.  *It  is  war/  he  says.  He  gathered 
together  five  of  us.  Because  I  did  not 
want  to  leave  my  mother,  me  he  kicked 
terribly.  We  had  to  be  soldiers.  It  was 
not  my  choice." 

"But  so  it  was  with  me !"  cried  Jacques 
Barbosse  softly,  for  he  did  not  know  how 
near  they  might  be  to  the  German  lines. 
"Only  they  did  not  kick  me.  They  put 
me  in  jail.  That  was  because  I  could  not 
keep  my  rifle  clean.  One  speck — four 
days !  So  it  went  with  me.  No  more 
did  I  want  to  kill  any  one.  And  if  you 
killed  me,  what,  I  ask  it,  would  have 
happened  to  Delphine?" 

"Or  Hilda,  if  I  am  killed?  Yes,  it  is 
all  the  same  with  us,  it  seems  to  me." 

"No,"  said  Jacques  Barbosse  stub- 
bornly. "You  are,  perhaps,  not  just  like 
other  Germans.     You  speak  French" 

"But  I  am  like  all  other  Germans  that 
I  know.  Only  our  village  is  very  near  to 
the  Swiss  border.  I  speak  French  even 
not  quite  so  badly  as  you  do  becausfe  my 
mother  was  Swiss  from  a  French  can- 
ton"  

"My  mother,"  Jacques  interrupted, 
"was  from  Alsace.  And,  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  she  was  a  good  woman,  al- 
though I  have  heard  her  speak  of  a  Ger- 
man grandmother." 

"Then  it  is  that  we  are  almost  rela- 
tions !" 

The  German  boy,  for  he  was  but  little 
older  than  Jacques  Barbosse,  welcomed 
this  idea  very  eagerly.  It  seemed  to  him 
a  very  good  excuse  for  failing  to  do  his 
duty  as  a  soldier. 

"That  is  not  quite  true,"  Jacques  Bar- 
bosse denied,  for  so  well  had  his  educa- 
tion been  conducted  that  there  was  some- 
thing repugnant  to  him  in  the  fraternal 
idea.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  feeling  an 
instant  later.  "But  that  makes  nothing. 
And  now,  since  I  am  not  dead" 

Insensibly  the  two  had  drawn  nearer 
to  each  other.  The  darkness  about  them 
was  so  wide,  so  pregnant  with  unpleasant 
possibilities.  From  time  to  time  the 
night  trembled  with  distant  booming  of 
sullen  angry  guns.  Far  overhead,  scarcely 
penetrating  the  shadows   of  the  foliage. 


searching  lights  flared  and  expired,  mak- 
ing an  instant  of  twilight  in  the  wood. 
For  that  instant  the  enemies  could  see 
each  other  clearly. 

"I  am  lost,"  said  Jacques  presently, 
apropros  of  nothing  he  had  said  before. 

"I  am  somehow  separated  from  a 
party,"  the  German  volunteered.  "That 
is  how  we  found  each  other,  then.  I  am 
glad  you  did  not  see  me  first.  You  would 
have  killed  me." 

•'Just  at  first — that  is,"  Jacques  Bar- 
bosse corrected.  "Now  I  could  not  do  it. 
I  would  not  try." 

"That  is  odd,"  said  the  German.  "To- 
morrow we  shall  yet  be  enemies." 

"You  see,  now  I  have  told  you  about 
Delphine.  You  have  told  me  about  your 
Hilda.  That  makes  us  almost  friends,  is 
it  not  so?  Tomorrow,  perhaps,  I  might 
kill  you  if  I  met  you  again,  though  I 
should  be  very  sorry.  I  do  not  know 
why.  It  is  all  a  very  great  puzzle.  If 
you  do  not  want  the  land,  why,  I  ask  you, 
should  there  be  a  war?  I  know  that  I 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Jacques  Barbosse  passed  a  rough  hand 
wearily  across  his  forehead.  This  great 
effort  of  thinking  tired  him.  Could  it 
have  been  seen,  no  doubt  the  expression 
on  the  face  of  the  German  peasant  was 
equally  perplexed. 

Without  thinking  much  about  it,  obedi- 
ent to  some  dim  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, they  crouched  within  arm's-length 
of  each  other,  whispering  back  and  forth 
like  children  telling  secrets  in  the  dark. 

"It  must  be  like  this,"  said  the  German, 
speaking  very  slowly,  for  his  thoughts 
came  no  more  readily  than  those  of 
Jacques  Barbosse.  "There  is  no  quarrel 
between  us.  You  thought  that  I  wanted 
your  land,  but  it  is  not  so.  I  was  happy 
enough  before  they  took  me.  The  life  in 
our  village  is  hard  sometimes,  especially 
when  the  blight  is  on  the  cabbages.  For 
all  that,  we  have  a  good  little  farm.  My 
Hilda  is  a  hard  worker.  We  could  make 
a  living  together  well  enough.  This  be- 
ing a  soldier  is  much  more  difficult.  And 
one  does  not  expect  that  the  land  will 
grow  cabbages  more  easily  after  the  war." 

"That  is  true,"  agreed  Jacques  Bar- 
bosse. "The  land  is  no  better  for  lying 
idle.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
it.  Why,  indeed,  should  we  be  fighting, 
then? 
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"Did  I  want  to  fight?"  the  German 
demanded,  almost  angrily.  "Even  when 
we  gain  the  victory" 

"That  you  shall  never  do !"  exclaimed 
Jacques  Barbosse,  forgetting  caution, 
"lis  ne  passeront  pas!  Not  until  the  last 
of  us  shall  be  dead"     .     .     . 

The  German  reached  out  a  restraining 
hand. 

"S-s-s-sh!"  he  whispered.  "They— 
they  will  hear  you  over  there!  They 
would  kill  me  if  they  knew  that  I  had 
spared  you.  And  neither  of  us  have 
more  than  one  life  to  lose." 

''Eh,  Hen!  Just  the  same"  .  .  . 
grumbled  Jacques  Barbosse,  and  paused, 
embarrassed,  not  knowing  what  else  to 
say.  The  German,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  perhaps,  had  a  sudden  flash  of 
inspiration. 

"It  is  'Deuichland  iiber  oHles!'  that 
they  teach  us  to  shout.  If  one  is  French, 
one  is  taught  something  else.  Yes;  now 
I  see  all  that  quite  clearly.  That  is  so 
we  shall  kill  each  other  without  thinking 
it  is  like  killing  pigs.  But  who  has 
taught  us  to  kill  each  other  I  do  not 
know.  Only,  if  I  had  not  met  you,  I 
should  have  continued  to  hate  all  French- 
men"    ... 

He  paused  in  turn,  such  thinking  being 
too  laborious  for  him.  At  that  moment 
there  grew  a  little  whisper  through  the 
trees,  as  a  wind  that  rose  and  shuddered 
far  away.  Swiftly  the  sound  swelled  to 
a  shrill  scream.  The  two  men,  heads 
close  together,  habit-bound,  tried  to  bury 
themselves  in  the  firm  ground.  There 
was  a  thud,  a  flash,  an  ear-shattering  ex- 
plosion as  a  great  shell  burst  at  the  edge 
of  the  unscarred  wood.  The  trembling 
men,  lying  closely  side  by  side,  were 
pelted  with  flying  mud  and  falling  debris, 
as  hissing  shrapnel  tore  the  leaves  from 
the  green  trees.  For  some  time  after- 
wards they  huddled  tight  together. 

"Was  it  French  or  German — that?" 
Jacques  Barbosse  quavered  after  a  little 
while. 

"What  does  it  matter?  It  is  terrible 
that  men  should  do  such  things  to  each 
other.  French  or  German,  but  a  little 
nearer  and  we  should  not  be  here. 
French  or  German  would  matter  nothing 
to  my  Hilda  or  your  Delphine !" 

"Perhaps,"  said  Jacques,  "there  will 
be  a  bombardment?" 


"I  do  not  think  so,"  said  the  German 
boy.  "But  if  they  shell  this  wood  it  is 
not  safe  for  us  to  stay  here." 

"It  is  not  safe  for  us,  not  anywhere. 
Perhaps  there  will  not  be  another  one. 
As  for  me,  I  am  well  lost.  Were  I  to 
leave  here,  there  is  no  telling  which 
trenches  I  would  tumble  into,  even  if  I 
were  not  killed  on  the  way." 

"I  can  tell  you  how  you  must  not  go," 
said  the  German  frankly.  "Our  trenches 
are  just  over  there."  He  pointed  into 
the  vague  darkness  behind  him.  "There 
will  be  no  more  of  us  out  tonight.  But 
should  I  meet  any  of  your  soldiers"    .    .    . 

"We  had  only  myself  and  three  others 
out,"  Jacques  Barbosse  assured  him. 
"No  doubt,  then,  I  am  the  last  of  them." 

"Then  we  have  only  to  creep  away  from 
each  other.  But  before  we  go,  I  should 
like  to  have  you  tell  me  that  you  will  not 
think  of  all  of  us  as  bad  men  and  your 
enemies  ?" 

"How  can  I,  now?"  Jacques  Barbosse 
was  not  a  sentimental  man.  He  said  no 
more,  but  there  were  two  hands  that 
reached  together  and  clung,  close-clasped, 
for  they  were  only  two  very  ignorant 
peasant  boys  faced  with  nameless  death 
and  very  much  afraid. 

The  German,  more  sentimental  than 
the  Provengal  put  his  great  arm  across 
the  shoulders  of  Jacques  Barbosse.  There 
was  a  lump  in  the  throat  of  the  French 
peasant  boy  that  effectively  choked  all 
speech  in  him.  He  felt — the  good  Grod 
knows  how  easily  this  might  be — that, 
for  the  moment,  this  enemy  was  more 
dear  to  him  than  all  the  comrades  with 
whom  he  had  endured  the  glory  of  heroic 
war. 

For  an  hour,  then,  mes  amis,  they  sat 
thus,  arms  about  each  other  like  two 
children  trying  to  find  comfort  in  com- 
panionship, without  understanding  in  the 
least  why  they  were  there,  or  why,  except 
for  their  mutual  fear,  they  dared  not 
part. 

After  a  long,  long  time,  far  away  a 
cock  crew,  heralding  the  dawn  from  some 
abandoned  farmyard. 

'T^ou  will  go  now?"  the  German 
whispered  breathlessly. 

"And  you  also?" 

There  was  a  final  clasp  of  roughened 
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hands.  They  turned  away  from  each 
other,  stooping,  stumbling  half-erect 
through  the  tangled  undergrowth.  But 
at  six  feet  the  German  soldier  paused. 

"You  have  forgotten  something — ^your 
little  dolls !"  he  caUed  softly. 

Jacques  Barbosse  instinctively  clutched 
his  jacket  just  over  his  heart. 

"My  little  Nenette  and  Rintintin!" 
The  German,  drawing  near,  placed  the 
miraculous  fetish  in  his  hand. 

"Perhaps,"  he  said,  "we  shall  be  lucky 
yet — I,  with  my  pfennig — you,  with  your 
little  dolls.  One  does  not  know  all  that 
love  can  do." 

With  that  he  was  gone,  somewhat  care- 
less of  his  progress  through  the  wood. 
For  a  moment  Jacques  Barbosse  stood 
with  open  mouth.  It  was  sure,  then,  that 
Delphine  was  faithful !  Nenette  and  Rin- 
tintin had  proved  themselves! 

He  moved  forward,  erect,  fearless, 
wrapped  about  with  glory.  Neverthe- 
less, at  the  edge  of  the  wood  he  dropped 
down  on  hands  and  knees  again.  Slowly 
he  crawled  toward  the  French  line  of  en- 
trenchments. Gray,  misty  dawn  began 
to  lighten  the  inky  darkness  that  had  fol- 
lowed the  setting  of  the  moon.  At  no 
more  than  ten  yards  from  the  sandbag 
redoubt  of  the  first  outpost  Jacques  Bar- 
bosse dared  to  lift  his  head. 

"Qui  vivef"  cried  a  voice  sharply. 
Jacques  Barbosse  staggered  to  his  feet. 
"G'est  moi!"  he  called — ^an  instant  too 
late.  There  was  a  sharp  report,  a  flash  of 
blinding  fire  in  his  eyes,  a  red-hot  rod  that 
pierced  the  peasant  boy  through  the  left 
shoulder.  He  fell  prostrate,  his  head 
striking  violently  against  a  laroken  post 
to  which  a  twist  of  rusty  wire  was  still 
attached. 

Three  days  later  Jacques  Barbosse 
awakened  to  consciousness  beneath  the 
canvas  roof  of  a  field  hospital.  His 
shoulder  was  shattered  by  the  rifle  ball. 
For  quite  three  months,  then,  he  was 
wholly  useless  as  a  soldier — one  of  the 
most  pleasant  experiences  of  his  life.  For 
the  first  time  since  he  could  remember, 
he  had  no  work  of  any  kind  to  do.  The 
food  was  infinitely  better  than  the  food 
of  the  fighting  army.     He  thought  with 


gratitude  of  the  shot  that  had  delivered 
him  from  a  muddy  hell.  He  looked 
backward  to  his  extraordinary  experience 
as  at  a  dream,  for  he  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve in  the  reality  of  that  night  spent 
trembling  in  the  wood.  He  could  no 
more  than  half-believe  it  even  when, 
reaching  above  his  head  with  his  unin- 
jured arm,  he  found  little  Nenette  and 
Rintintin  protectingly  keeping  watch 
over  him  as  he  lay  in  bed. 

There  is  but  little  more  of  this  story  of 
Jacques  Barbosse  that  demands  recording. 
In  time,  moving  but  stiffly  that  arm  at- 
tached to  the  injured  shoulder,  the  peas- 
ant boy  was  sent  to  light  work  at  a  dep6t 
of  supplies.  There  he  continued  his 
service  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  After  that  he  came  home  to  Del- 
phine. Less  than  a  year  later  they  were 
married,  and  in  due  course  arrived  the 
twins,  Nenette  and  Rintintin. 

Was  it  possible,  messieurs,  to  give  any 
other  names  to  them?  Is  this  not,  as  I 
promised,  a  sentimental  tale? 

Smiling,  the  little  journalist  fiiiished 
his  glass  of  bock. 

I  told  you  also,  said  Rene  Guizet,  that 
this  Jacques  Barbosse  was  a  very  stupid 
man.  This  tale,  which  it  took  me  three 
whole  days  to  get  from  him,  serves  to 
prove  that.  Consider  further  the  infinite 
stupidity  of  his  last  remark  to  me. 

"That  German,"  said  Jacques  Bar- 
bosse, yet  marveling  as  at  the  relation  of 
a  miracle,  "will  you  believe  it,  monsieur, 
he  looked  like  me!  Yes;  he  was  blonde 
also,  and  very  big.  I  thought  I  looked 
at  myself  in  a  mirror.  Monsieur,  I  as- 
sure you,  if  he  had  not  been  a  German 
and  our  enemy,  that  German  who  spared 
me  might  have  been  my  brother !" 

Could  anything  be  more  stupid?  Just 
foolish  sentiment  again:  as  droll  as  the 
superstitious  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a 
fetish  made  from  a  twist  of  wool,  or  faith 
in  the  protective  power  of  devoted  love. 
They  are  a  simple  people,  our  Proven- 
cal peasants.  They  do  not  suspect  how 
absurd  they  are.  It  is  left  to  us,  with 
more  wisdom,  to  realize  how  profoimd  is 
their  ignorance  of  everything. 
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THE  COMMEMORATION  OF  GROTIUS* 

By  DAVID  JAYNE  HILL 


THE  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  publication  of  Hugo  de  Groof  s 
great  work,  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  at 
Paris,  in  1625,  will  no  doubt  afford  an 
occasion  for  new  comments  upon  the  value 
and  influence  of  this  epoch-making  trea- 
tise. 

In  his  oration  delivered  at  the  tomb  of 
Grotius  on  July  4,  1899,  during  the  first 
Hague  Conference,  the  president  of  the 
American  Delegation,  Dr.  Andrew  D. 
White,  speaking  of  this  famous  writing, 
said: 

Of  all  works  not  claiming  divine  inspira- 
tion, that  book,  written  by  a  man  proscribed 
and  hated  both  for  his  politics  and  his  re- 
ligion, has  proved  the  greatest  blessing  to 
humanity.  More  than  any  other  it  has  pre- 
vented unmerited  suffering,  misery  and  sor- 
row; more  than  any  other,  it  has  ennobled 
the  military  profession ;  more  than  any  other, 
it  has  promoted  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
diminished  the  horrors  of  war. 

At  the  time  when  these  words  were 
spoken,  great  hopes  were  entertained  that 
a  new  era  of  peace  was  about  to  dawn 
upon  the  world.  The  principal  nations 
of  the  earth  had  been  convoked  in  the 
interest  of  international  amity.  Armed 
force,  it  was  proposed,  should  be  dimin- 
ished, and  as  a  guarantee  of  national 
safety  vast  armament  should  give  way  to 
a  general  agreement  to  respect  the  rights 
of  nations.  Above  all,  as  thought  ma- 
tured during  the  debates  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  conviction  grew  that  interna- 
tional law  and  Justice  might  in  time  be 
so  organized  as  to  afford  an  effective  pro- 
tection of  weak  nations  against  the 
rapacity  of  the  strong. 

In  this  mood  of  mind  Grotius  loomed 
up  above  all  others  as  the  great  benefactor 
of  mankind.  He,  more  clearly  than  any 
other  writer,  had  proclaimed  the  existence 
of  a  legal  authority  superior  to  human 
enactment.  The  path  pointed  out  by  him 
for  humanity  to  follow  was  that  of  sub- 


*Reprinted,  with  permission  of  the  author 
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mission  to  the  precepts  of  reason,  and 
every  advance  in  social  procedure  seemed 
to  confirm  this  counsel.  Dr.  White  con- 
tinued : 

From  nations  now  civilized,  but  which 
Grotius  knew  only  as  barbarous;  from  na- 
tions which  in  his  time  were  yet  unborn; 
from  every  land  where  there  are  men  who 
admire  genius,  who  reverence  virtue,  who 
respect  patriotism,  who  are  grateful  to  those 
who  have  given  their  life  to  toil,  hardship, 
disappointment,  and  sacrifice  for  humanity — 
from  all  these  come  thanks  and  greetings 
heartily  mingled  with  our  own. 

Since  that  time  the  events  of  history 
have  seemed  in  some  respects  to  disparage 
the  work  and  the  fame  of  Grotius.  A 
failure  to  organize  and  render  immedi- 
ately operative  the  ideas  and  principles 
associated  with  his  name  has  appeared 
to  many  a  proof  that  they  are  illusory. 
Far  from  being  a  means  of  defense,  it  has 
been  said,  international  law  only  keeps  us 
living  in  an  unreal  world.  The  way  to 
have  peace  is  to  enforce  it  by  organized 
power. 

Acting  in  this  spirit,  the  Peace  Con- 
ference at  Paris,  convoked  to  liquidate  the 
results  of  the  World  War,  broke  violently 
with  the  traditions  of  Grotius  and  The 
Hague.  Henceforth  peace  was  to  be  en- 
forced by  political  and  military  organiza- 
tion. The  idea  of  law  as  a  rule  of  right 
fell  completely  into  the  background.  A 
territorial  settlement  was  dictated  by  a 
few  Great  Powers  and  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  proposed  and  ac- 
cepted as  the  formal  guarantee  of  its  per- 
manence. Article  X,  which  provides  for 
the  preservation  of  the  political  and 
territorial  system  set  up  at  Paris,  was 
alleged  to  be  "the  heart  of  the  covenant." 
If  it  fails,  the  whole  scheme  fails;  for 
nowhere  in  the  plan  of  the  covenant  is 
there  any  provision  for  the  further  growth 
and  development  of  international  law,  and 
the  so-called  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  created  by  the  League  in 
its  own  name  offers  no  means  by  which  a 
nation  that  is  wronged  may  peacefully 
secure  its  legal  rights. 
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The  decisive  repudiation  of  Grotius* 
doctrine  and  method  seemed  to  have  oc- 
cured  when  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  on  December  18,  1920,  according 
to  its  official  report,  rejected  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  of  Jurists 
appointed  to  frame  the  statute  of  the 
court,  that  steps  be  taken  for  the  codifica- 
tion and  improvement  of  international 
law.  Upon  that  occasion  one  of  the  chief 
authors  and  most  famous  advocates  of  the 
covenant,  Lord  Eobert  Cecil,  said  in  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations : 

That  either  the  recommendation  was  sub- 
mitted with  serious  intention  of  proceeding 
to  the  codification  of  international  law,  or  It 
was  a  pious  hope  of  no  real  value  or  Impor- 
tance. He  was  opposed  to  the  recommenda- 
tion because  if  it  meant  something,  it  was 
bad,  and  If  it  meant  nothing,  it  was  worse. 

The  departure  from  Grotius  being  thus 
made  complete,  through  the  rejection  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
Jurists,  the  question  arises.  Will  there  be 
a  return? 

Before  any  attempt  is  made  to  answer 
this  question,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
inquire  what  such  a  return  would  imply; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  of  first  impor- 
tance to  apprehend  as  precisely  as  possible 
what  it  was  for  which  Grotius  distinc- 
tively stood. 

In  an  introductory  note  to  Coleman 
Phillipson's  The  International  Law  and 
Custom  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  Dr. 
John  Macdonell  writes:  "These  volumes, 
with  their  copious  and  convincing  details, 
will  help  to  dispel  the  fiction,  still  some- 
times repeated,  that  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  a  group  of  writers, 
notably  Albericus  Gentilis  and  Grotius, 
'founded'  international  law";  and  he  adds 
that,  in  many  matters,  "there  is  more 
likeness  between  the  international  law  in 
ancient  Greece  and  that  of  today  than 
there  is  between  the  latter  and  interna- 
tional law  as  described  in  De  Jure  Belli 
ac  Pads." 

When,  therefore,  Grotius  is  spoken  of 
as  "the  Father  of  International  Law,"  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was 
international  law  before  Grotius,  and  an 
examination  of  what  is  understood  as 
international  law  today  will  show  that  it 
is  neither  an  integral  part  nor  a  specific 


product  of  the  doctrines  laid  down  by 
Grotius  in  his  book  De  Jure  Belli  ac 
Pacis. 

In  what  sense,  then,  can  Grotius  be 
properly  regarded  as  a  "founder"  of  in- 
ternational law? 

What  Grotius  especially  aimed  at  was, 
first  to  establish  universal  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  and  then  to  show  that  they 
apply  also  to  sovereign  States. 

The  first  sentence  of  his  Prolegomena 
is: 

Many  have  undertaken  to  explain  or  sum- 
marize, either  by  commentaries  or  abridg- 
ments, the  civil  law  of  Rome  and  other  na- 
tions; but  few  have  dealt  with  that  law 
which  exists  between  several  peoples  or  rul- 
ers of  peoples,  whether  it  be  that  derived 
from  Nature  herself  or  instituted  by  Divine 
decrees  or  created  by  custom  and  tacit  agree- 
ment; and  no  one  at  all  has  so  far  dis- 
cussed it  generally  and  in  systematic  fashion, 
although  it  is  of  importance  to  mankind  that 
this  should  be  done. 

Grotius  then  proceeds  to  establish,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion,  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
principles  which  involve  an  obligation  to 
obey  them.  He  then  goes  on  to  trace  these 
principles  to  their  source.  Some  of  them, 
he  holds,  are  inherent  in  Nature,  and  are 
even  beyond  divine  omnipotence  to  de- 
stroy; others  he  speaks  of  as  voluntary,  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  imposed  either 
upon  the  whole  or  upon  certain  portions 
of  mankind  at  different  times. 

Writing  in  the  scholastic  manner, 
Grotius'  reasoning  is  not  always  easily 
comprehended  by  the  modern  mind;  but 
his  thesis  is  clear.  Combating  the  doctrine 
which  he  attributes  to  the  Greek  sophist 
Carneades,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
natural  law  or  natural  justice,  Grotius 
contends  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  an  essential  justice  and  morality, 
and  that  they  apply  to  nations  as  well  as 
to  individual  men.  Natural  law  is  the  dic- 
tate of  right  reason,  and  is  therefore  per- 
manent and  unchangeable.  Over  against 
the  eternal  standards  of  rectitude  arei 
the  customs  and  conventions  of  men,  thus 
bringing  into  contrast  the  "law  of  nature" 
and  the  "law  of  nations."  But,  as  the 
law  of  nature — that  is,  the  principle  of 
right  or  justice — never  ceases  to  be  man- 
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datory,  the  law  of  nationB — that  is,  the 
practice  of  States  in  relation  to  one  an- 
other— should  be  unceasingly  measured, 
judged,  and  ameliorated  by  reference  to 
the  permanent  standards  of  rectitude  and 
not  based  on  mere  temporary  utility  and 
expediency. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  drift  of 
thought  in  the  realm  of  legal  philosophy 
has  in  recent  times  not  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Grotius^  doctrine.  It  should  not, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  singular  that 
international  organization  has  not  ad- 
hered to  the  theory  which  Grotius  advo- 
cated, namely,  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal  of 
justice  in  conformity  with  law,  but  has 
aimed  rather,  with  little  regard  for  the 
question  of  justice,  to  secure  the  material 
advantages  of  peace  under  the  protection 
of  power. 

It  is  worthy  of  attention  that  Grotius 
nowhere  in  his  writings  denounces  war  as 
intrinsically  wrong.  To  his  mind  it  is  so 
far  from  being  a  crime  that  it  is  the  only 
means  of  preventing  the  criminal  aggres- 
sion of  one  nation  upon  another,  until 
justice  is  so  organized  that  such  injustice 
can  be  suppressed  without  war.  To  his 
robust  intelligence,  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion is.  When,  and  in  what  manner,  is  the 
use  of  force  rightful?  In  other  words, 
what  is  the  jtis  belli,  or  right  of  war  ? 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  Grotius 
nowhere  suffers  himself  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  illusion  that  disarmament, 
which  involves  the  incapacity  to  resist  the 
violation  of  rights,  is  of  itself  in  the 
interest  of  justice.  You  cannot  extermi- 
nate crime  by  abolishing  the  police.  You 
suppress  crime  only  by  inducing  obedience 
to  the  law. 

The  teaching  of  Grotius,  therefore, 
centers  about  the  law.  First  of  all,  there 
is  a  law  of  rectitude  which  is  incorporated 
in  the  nature  of  man  as  a  rational  crea- 
ture. That  law,  not  being  a  human  en- 
actment, is  impartial  and  in  the  interest 
of  all,  and  is  an  obligation  resting  equally 
upon  all.  Obedience  to  it  requires  that 
it  first  be  clearly  declared,  in  order  that 
it  may  not  be  subject  to  perversion. 
Thus  declared  and  assented  to,  it  becomes 
a  part  of  the  law  of  the  nations  thus 
assenting  to  it,  and  should  therefore  not 
be  considered  as  a  foreign  or  arbitrary 
rule,  imposed  by  irresponsible  power. 


Although  Grotius  warmly  commends 
the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes  by  arbitration,  we  look  in  vain  in 
the  writings  of  Grotius  for  any  proposal 
or  commendation  of  an  international 
court  of  legal  justice.  To  the  present  age 
this  may  seem  strange.  It  is,  however, 
readUy  accounted  for  from  the  point  of 
view  that  a  court  of  international  justice 
depends  for  its  value  and  efficiency  upon 
three  conditions: 

1.  The  existence  of  a  recognized  law  to 
be  applied  by  the  court,  to  the  end  that  a 
decision  may  be  an  application  of  an  ac- 
cepted principle  of  justice  and  not  a  mere 
act  of  will; 

2.  General  accessibility  to  the  court  by 
a  State  that  is  wronged,  in  order  to  secure 
a  judgment  against  the  wrong-doer;  and 

3.  Such  a  relation  of  the  parties  in  ac- 
tion to  the  court  that  each  may  feel  that 
he  is  being  judged  by  his  own  court  and 
his  own  law,  and  not  by  a  law  and  a  court 
in  which  he  has  not  an  equal  part. 

In  the  time  of  Grotius  these  three  es- 
sential conditions  were  so  far  from  ful- 
fillment that  the  question  of  a  court  of 
international  justice  in  the  legal  sense,  if 
it  had  been  proposed,  would  have  been 
rejected  as  chimerical. 

To  what  purpose  may  we  speak  of  legal 
justice  when  there  is  no  clear  and  gener- 
ally accepted  law?  What  useful  purpose 
is  served  by  a  court  to  which  a  claimant 
who  is  wronged  cannot  bring  the  op- 
pressor who  has  wronged  him?  Finally, 
what  confidence  is  to  be  expected,  either 
in  the  law  or  in  the  court,  if  the  parties 
in  action  have  not  an  equal  part  in  it? 
And,  in  general,  what  is  to  be  expected 
of  courts  when  it  is  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  the  clearer  and  more  exact 
formulation  of  the  law  is  'T)ad"  ? 

It  is,  however,  a  notable  fact  that 
Grotius,  in  all  his  writings,  advocated  the 
ideas  on  which  a  real  World  Court  of 
International  Justice  must  be  founded, 
namely,  the  rule  of  law,  the  settlement  of 
differences  without  war,  and  the  jurid- 
ical equality  of  all  responsible  sovereign 
States, 

It  is  the  great  merit  of  Grotius  that  he 
endeavors  to  build  international  law  on 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  these 
ultimately  on  ethics.  The  true  founda- 
tion was  for  him  "justice,"  not  "expedi- 
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ency."  It  is  in  this  sense  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  be  called  a  "founder"  of  interna- 
tional law.  It  is  upon  this  doctrine  that 
his  fame  must  rest. 

But  his  method  is  also  of  importance. 
Grotius  never  dreamed  that  his  doctrine 
could  stand  alone,  as  a  mere  construction 
of  the  mind.  The  essential  to  its  fruit- 
fulness  was  the  collaboration  of  the  na- 
tions, their  consent  to  make  the  principles 
of  jurisprudence  the  rules  of  law.  This 
method  was  adopted  at  The  Ha^e,  but 
for  poHtical  and  military  reasons  its  re- 
sults were  frustrated.  Inevitably  there 
will  be  a  return  to  both  the  doctrine  and 
the  method  of  Grotius, 

During  the  present  year  much,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  written  about  Grotius  and 
his  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis.  The  new 
translation  of  this  work,  now  in  press  by 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  by  furnishing  in  English  an 
accessible  and  authoritative  text,  should 
do  much  to  promote  a  better  understand- 
ing of  Grotius  and  a  new  interest  in  his 
ideas. 

The  question  of  war  and  peace  involves 
many  phases  and  many  interests,  but  at 


bottom  it  is  a  moral  question  affecting  the 
consciences  of  aU  civilized  peoples.  Such 
issues  cannot  be  brushed  aside  by  mere 
dogmas.  The  important  matter  is  for  the 
nations  to  accept,  and  agree  to  follow, 
rules  of  action  so  clear  as  to  render  mis- 
understandings unnecessary.  When,  in 
spite  of  all,  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  "the  ruthless  aggression  of  the 
mighty,"  we  solve  no  problem  by  the  mere 
assertion  that  "war  is  a  crime."  The 
ultimate  question  is,  as  Grotius  contended. 
What  may  a  nation  rightly  do?  To  an- 
swer that,  we  need  not  only  ethics,  but 
the  law — the  formulated  expression  of  the 
will  and  conscience  of  mankind,  sustained 
by  the  pledged  honor  of  governments  to 
obey  it.  And  in  commemorating  Grotius, 
let  us  not  forget  his  closing  prayer : 

May,  then,  the  Ahnighty,  Who  alone  can 
do  It,  inscribe  these  lessons  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  control  the  affairs  of  Christendom ; 
and  may  He  enlighten  their  minds  with  a 
sense  of  justice,  both  human  and  divine ;  and 
may  He  lead  them  ever  to  feel  that  they  are 
His  chosen  ministers  for  the  government  of 
Man — the  dearest  of  His  creatures. 


A  PLAN  OF  EDUCATION  TO  DEVELOP  INTER 
NATIONAL  JUSTICE  AND  FRIENDSHIP 

The  Raphael  Herman  $25,000  Award 


By  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 


AS  THE  history  of  the  future  shall  be 
written  in  the  schools  of  today,  it  is 
vital  that  the  teacher  lay  in  the  minds  of 
children  the  foimdation  of  a  sane  and 
wholesome  background  from  which  to  de- 
velop international  amity  and  intelligent 
abhorrence  of  war. 

The  plan  of  education  for  peace  fore- 
shadowed in  the  organization  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Education  Associa- 
tions, established  at  San  Francisco  in 
1923,  looks  courageously  toward  the  ulti- 
mate abohtion  of  international  war  as  a 
legitimate  sequence  of  disagreements  be- 
tween nations  or  between  individuals  of 
different  countries.  Its  central  purpose 
is  the  mobilization  of  teachers  in  all  lands, 
most  immediately  in  America,  in  order 
that  their  combined  influence  and  that  of 


their  pupils  may  be  thrown  solidly  on  the 
side  of  peace. 

It  is  accordingly  recommended  that  the 
World  Federation  make  intensive  studies 
of  certain  matters  pertinent  to  world 
amity  through  the  continuous  operation 
of  appropriate  committees  on  education 
for  peace,  these  to  report  at  stated  meet- 
ings to  the  Federation  and  to  the  various 
national  organizations  corresponding  to 
and  including  our  own  National  Educav 
tion  Association,  indicating  at  the  same 
time  lines  of  action  likely  to  contribute 
towards  international  concord.  Mean- 
while, however,  one  must  admit  that  any 
specified  procedure  can  be  at  best  only  a 
step  towards  the  development  of  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  and  co-operation  in 
effecting  mutual  understanding  among 
peoples. 
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Certain  lines  of  hopeful  activity  within 
the  scope  of  the  World  Federation  are  in- 
dicated as  follows: 

Education  for  Peace 

I.  The  formation  of  a  general  world 
committee  on  education  for  peace,  to 
function  in  connection  with  the  several 
educational  groups  in  the  different  na- 
tions, and  to  co-operate  with  many  al- 
ready-established organizations  for  peace 
in  aU  parts  of  the  world. 

Teaching  of  History 

II.  A  committee  to  investigate  the 
present  teaching  of  history  the  world  over, 
reporting  also  on  textbooks  used,  their 
virtues  and  their  delinquencies  from  the 
standpoint  of  international  amity,  and 
stressing  the  need  that  history,  whether 
elementary  or  advanced,  should  be  just 
and  true  so  far  as  it  goes.  Above  all, 
history  should  not  be  perverted  in  the 
supposed  interest  of  national  "honor"  or 
partisanship. 

In  this  connection  should  be  considered 
the  teaching  of  intelligent  patriotism  with 
an  attempt  to  define  its  true  nature,  ex- 
pressing its  values,  its  limitations,  and  its 
perversions. 

International  Athletic  Sports 

III.  A  committee  to  consider  special 
plans  of  promoting  mutual  international 
understanding  on  the  part  of  students  of 
various  ages,  including  the  possibilities  of 
better  relations  through  the  international 
use  of  athlertic  sports,  especially  those 
games  which  involve  co-operative  action 
or  "team  play,"  as  distinguished  from  in- 
dividual competition. 

Bureau  of  Conciliation 

IV.  A  committee  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  continuous  effort  to  commit 
the  visible  influence  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  definite  activity  in 
behalf  of  peace  by  means  of  a  Bureau  of 
Conciliation  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Military  Preparedness 

V.  A  committee  to  consider  "pre- 
paredness" in  regard  to  its  educational, 
economic,  and  social  aspects.  Even  ad- 
mitting that  a  large  and  well  equipped 
military  force  (land,  water,  and  air)  will 
make  for  victory  in  case  of  an  attack  by 


jealous  neighbors  or  other  "imaginary 
enemies,"  to  what  extent  does  it  also  in- 
vite war  ? 

Such  committee  should,  furthermore, 
consider  without  prejudice  the  question  of 
military  training  in  school  and  college, 
its  possible  advantages  to  the  individual 
and  the  nation,  with  the  alleged  accom- 
panying drawbacks  and  dangers.  This 
group  should  also  deliberate  on  standiog 
incentives  to  war,  and  the  possibility  of 
their  abatement  through  legislation,  the 
influence  of  public  opinion,  or  otherwise. 

War  as  a  Cosmic  Necessity 

VI.  A  committee  to  investigate  and 
encourage  others  to  investigate  the  cur- 
rent arguments  for  war  as  a  cosmic  neces- 
sity. 

Court  of  International  Justice 

VII.  A  committee  to  study  The  Hague 
Court  of  Arbitration;  also  the  present 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
and  the  relation  of  these  two  judicial 
activities  to  world  education. 

General  Machinery  for  International 
Co-operation 

Such  research  would  also  involve  a 
scrutiny  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  problems  concerned  in  our  acceptance 
or  adhesion  to  that  organization,  with 
special  reference  to  its  bearings  on  inter- 
national education. 

The  foregoing  propositions  may  be  re- 
viewed in  detail,  as  follows: 

I.  General  Peace  Committee 

The  educational  groups  of  the  world 
should  be  bound  together  in  mutual 
effort  to  promote  international  amity  and 
understanding.  Furthermore,  the  Fed- 
eration should  be  broadened  and  strength- 
ened by  co-operation  with  all  the  varied 
instrumentalities  for  peace  throughout  the 
world.  It  should  keep  in  touch  with 
religious  bodies,  scientific  associations 
("technocracies").  Women's  Peace  Par- 
ties, and  the  multitude  of  other  organiza- 
tions in  society  at  large. 

II.  Teaching  of  History  and  True  Patriotism 

A.  The  ruling  ideas  of  most  men  and 
women  are  largely  fixed  in  childhood  and 
youth.  In  nearly  all  textbooks  of  history 
and  school  readers  war  has  been  glorified. 
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its  braveries  being  set  forth  as  the  acme 
of  heroism.  The  real  progress  of  nations 
in  science,  art,  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment is  scantily  treated.  Advances  in 
conciliation,  with  the  many  triumphs  in 
sanitation,  transportation,  commerce,  and 
enlightenment,  which  gave  a  millennial 
aspect  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  are  not  dramatic.  Even  the 
Kush-Bagot  Agreement  to  demobilize  the 
Canadian  boundary,  our  greatest  diplo- 
matic achievement  of  the  last  century,  is 
scarcely  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
own  students. 

In  most  lands  the  youth  for  generations 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  wars  are 
the  chief  realities  in  history,  that  "our 
country"  has  been  mostly  victorious  and 
always  in  the  right,  that  war  is  in  itself 
heroic,  invigorating — at  the  worst  only 
the  "growing  pains  of  a  progressive  na- 
tion*'— that  victory  is  a  noble  aim,  that 
its  "fruits''  are  sources  of  national 
strength  as  well  as  of  individual  profit, 
that  the  welfare  of  other  nations,  alien  or 
inferior,  is  opposed  to  our  own,  and  that 
they  are  persistently,  arrogantly,  insidi- 
ously, or  treacherously  engaged  in  plot- 
ting against  us. 

The  World  War  had  its  primary  incep- 
tion in  fear  of  the  loss  of  power  on  the 
part  of  dominant  groups  in  more  than 
one  nation,  but  it  owes  its  too  prompt  ac- 
ceptance by  public  opinion  in  most  cases 
to  the  wrong  education  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  asserted  that,  next  to 
avowed  militarists,  teachers  are  most  re- 
sponsible for  tolerance  of  war.  In  an  elo- 
quent passage,  the  late  Prof.  Henry 
Morse-Stephens  appeals  as  follows  for  a 
higher  ideal  in  the  teaching  of  history : 

Every  generation  writes  its  own  history  of 
the  past.  The  historian  is  influenced  by  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  age,  and  he  feeds 
the  spirit  of  national  intolerance  today  as 
his  predecessors  fed  the  flames  of  religious 
intolerance  in  days  gone  by.  Woe  unto  us, 
professional  historians,  professional  historical 
students,  professional  teachers  of  history,  if 
we  cannot  see,  written  in  blood,  in  the  dying 
civilization  of  Europe,  the  dreadful  result 
of  exaggerated  nationalism  as  set  forth  in 
the  patriotic  histories  of  some  of  the  most 
eloquent  historians  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury !  May  we  not  hope  that  this  will  be 
but   a   passing   phase   of   historical   writing, 


since  its  awful  sequel  is  so  plainly  exhibited 
before  us,  and  may  we  not  expect  that  the 
historians  of  the  twentieth  century  may  seek 
rather  to  explain  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  each  other  in  their  various  contributions 
to  the  progress  of  civilization? 

While  the  past  may  have  seemed  to 
show  that  "history  is  one  long  bath  of 
blood,"  its  significance  does  not  center  in 
the  record  of  brutal  crudities.  It  is  rather 
the  "biography  of  man,"  the  story  of 
man's  efforts  to  throw  off  the  mental  and 
moral  shackles  which,  from  out  remote 
ages,  have  impeded  his  progress. 

B.  Patriotism  is  the  emotional  expres- 
sion of  nationalism.  It  involves  love  of 
country  and  devotion  towards  its  interests. 
But  patriotism  has  two  aspects,  quite 
distinct — often  contradictory. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a  high-school 
class  was  asked,  "What  is  patriotism?" 
"Elilling  Spaniards,'"  came  one  confident 
answer.  True  patriotism — lOve  of  one's 
country,  and  the  desire  to  make  and  keep 
it  worthy  of  love  and  honor — is  in  every 
way  to  be  encouraged.  But  love  of  the 
fatherland  does  not  depend  on  kiUing  any- 
body, anywhere.  The  welfare  of  our 
country  does  not  demand  abasement  or  in- 
jury of  any  other.  Ours  is  indeed  "the 
land  where  hatred  dies  away" — a  fact  to 
be  constantly  kept  in  mind  by  the  teacher 
of  patriotism.  It  is  well  "to  love  the 
cities  where  we  were  born  and  the  little 
hiUs  that  bear  these  cities  up."  It  is  evil 
to  distrust  and  hate  the  people  of  other 
cities  or  other  lands,  or  to  endeavor  by 
personal  or  oflBcial  means  to  do  them 
needless  injury. 

III.  Special  Arrangements  for  Training  Youth 
in  World  Amity 

Various  plans  or  devices  to  this  end  ap- 
pear possible.  Children  may  be  brought 
to  sympathize  with  life  in  other  lands 
through  the  promotion  of  correspondence 
between  the  youth  of  nation  and  nation. 
With  students  of  more  advanced  age,  in- 
ternational scholarships,  exchange  profes- 
sorships, university  departments  of  inter- 
national relations,  are  active  agencies  for 
better  understanding.  Essays,  orations, 
forum  discussions  of  one  sort  or  another 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  other  features 
of  like  character  will  be  devised  from  time 
to  time. 
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One  particularly  effective  method  of  in- 
dncing  thoughtful  study  of  international 
problems  by  the  youth  of  the  world  would 
be  that  of  a  series  of  competitive  orations 
or  discussions,  its  geographical  extent  be- 
ing limited  only  by  practical  considera- 
tions of  utility  and  expense.  A  plan  to 
this  end  may  be  outlined  as  follows : 

Students  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  or  of  some  specified  grade  of  educa- 
tional advancement  would  be  encouraged 
to  prepare  competitive  essays  or  orations 
of  a  definite  length  on  some  chosen  topic 
or  topics  relating  to  international  peace. 
Judges  in  every  case  should  take  account, 
perhaps  equally,  of  composition  and  de- 
livery on  the  one  hand,  and  of  mastery 
of  the  subject  on  the  otiier.  The  winner 
from  each  school  would  then  meet  and 
compete  with  winners  from  similar  schools 
comprised  within  a  fixed  geographical 
area;  and  so  on,  with  progression  from 
smaller  to  larger  groups,  up  to  a  final 
nationwide  or  even  international  contest. 

Specifically,  the  contest  might  be  lim- 
ited to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
to  English-speaking  countries ;  or,  if  funds 
are  available,  it  might  be  made  world- 
wide. In  any  case  a  definite  and  worthy 
prize  should  be  awarded  to  each  national 
victor.  Preliminary  contests  would  in- 
volve little  outlay.  For  other  trials,  ex- 
penses of  contestants  should  be  met  and 
at  times  those  of  judges  also.  Finals, 
whether  held  at  Washington,  London,  or 
elsewhere,  would  necessitate  a  consider- 
able expenditure. 

To  carry  out  such  a  plan,  a  general 
director,  with  a  secretary  and  temporary 
assistants,  would  be  required.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  adequate  publicity, 
also.  The  total  outlay  would,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  territory  covered. 

The  writer  may  add  that  the  value  of 
this  suggestion  has  been  emphasized  by 
the  marked  success  of  a  similar  plan  to 
promote  study  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  oratorical  contest, 
completed  at  Washington  on  June  7,  was 
inaugurated  and  promoted  by  various 
journals  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  connection  with  it,  1,250,000  young 
men  and  women  wrote  essays  or  orations 
on  the  Constitution  after  weeks  of  more 
or  less  enthusiastic  study. 

The  importance  of  such  a  contest  lies 


in  the  education  of  the  coming  generation, 
and  incidentally  that  of  their  parents  and 
friends.  Similar  studies,  taken  seriously, 
would  give  the  young  people  of  the  nation 
or  of  the  world  a  background  of  knowl- 
edge and  mutual  imderstanding  which 
might  be  of  inestimable  value  in  any 
future  crisis  of  civilization. 

Some  results  of  importance  can  be  se- 
cured through  athletic  relations,  it  being 
a  notable  fact  that  competitive  games  in- 
volving team  work  are  among  the  influ- 
ences which  tend  to  bring  young  men  of 
different  regions  into  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding. It  is  also  true  that  the  mil- 
itary spirit  has  been  most  active  and 
virulent  in  countries  where  cricket,  foot- 
ball, baseball,  boating,  lacrosse  and  the 
like  are  scarcely  known.  This  matter  cer- 
tainly deserves  careful  study  from  the 
standpoint  of  education  for  peace. 

IV.  Pledging  the  United  States  to  the  Service 
of  Peace 

To  this  end  I  would  suggest  that  a  com- 
mittee of  American  teachers  should  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  using  our  collective 
influence  in  favor  of  an  oflBcial  "Coimcil 
of  Peace*'  or  ^'Bureau  of  Conciliation* 
within  the  Department  of  State.  A 
'^Council  of  Peace,"  as  recently  proposed 
by  WilHam  S.  Culbertson  ("Ways  to 
Peace,"  Bok  Prize,  p.  89),  would  be  a  new 
but  very  desirable  organization.  That  of 
a  "Bureau  of  Conciliation*'  (suggested  in 
the  same  work,  p.  257)  might  involve 
mainly  the  addition  to  the  department  of 
an  "assistant  secretaryship  of  concilia- 
tion," corresponding  to  the  position  of 
solicitor  on  international  arbitration  as 
maintained  from  July  1,  1910,  to  March, 
1911,  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Taft,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
James  Brown  Scott.  It  was  at  that  time 
occupied  mainly  with  perfecting  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  Such 
a  bureau  or  council,  however,  might  work 
to  further  world  peace  in  a  multitude  of 
ways.  Properly  organized  and  continu- 
ously maintained,  it  should  be  commen- 
surate with  the  general  staff  of  the  army 
or  the  parallel  general  board  of  the 
navy — ^not  less  influential  than  either,  be- 
cause peace  is  beyond  comparison  the 
highest  need  of  every  nation.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  an  oflScial  group  (one  or  both 
of  them)  would  bring  about  two  impor- 
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tant  results:  first,  positive  achievements 
through  oflBcial  activities ;  second,  furnish- 
ing a  central  axis  for  work  for  peace  by 
committing  the  general  government  to  its 
maintenance — a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  formation  and  education 
of  public  opinion. 

The  proposed  bureau  or  council  should 
maintain  close  relations  with  the  Bureau 
(or  Department)  of  Education  and  its 
activities  for  peace,  as  well  as  with  all 
other  organizations  throughout  the  world 
having  for  their  purpose  international  un- 
derstanding and  co-operation.  It  should 
co-operate  with  similar  o£&cial  groups 
which  may  be  developed  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  should  also  constitute  a  clear- 
ing house  for  all  international  activities. 

It  may  be  further  noted  that  while 
nearly  every  civilized  nation  has  vast  mil- 
itary and  naval  establishments,  costing 
more  yearly  than  the  entire  school  system, 
and  while  the  influence  of  these  organiza- 
tions as  a  whole  (many  individual  oflBcers 
excepted)  is  on  the  side  of  war  prepara- 
tion, and,  in  a  crisis,  for  actual  war,  there 
is  not  as  yet  in  any  country  any  oflScial 
organization  which  stands  for  or  pledges 
support  for  conciliation  and  peace. 

A  distinguished  soldier.  General  John 
F.  O'Kyan,  himself  an  earnest  advocate 
of  peace,  makes  this  graphic  statement : 

The  world  has  never  been  organized  for 
peace;  it  has  always  been  organized  for 
war.  .  .  .  While  you  are  in  this  apathetic 
state  of  mind  regarding  peace,  there  are  men 
in  high  command  today  who  do  nothing  else 
except  plan  carefully,  minutely,  studiously, 
just  how  your  manchUd,  born  or  unborn, 
shall  be  utilized  in  the  next  war,  how  he 
shall  be  clothed,  fed,  strengthened,  shipped 
away,  moved  into  the  line  of  battle,  replaced 
by  your  younger  child  if  he  falls,  and  just 
how  his  body  can  be  disposed  of  most  con- 
veniently. All  these  details  are  being 
thoughtfully  worked  out,  and  it  is  about 
time  you  were  doing  something  for  your- 
selves. .  .  .  Organization  for  war  is  a 
cold,  accurate,  disinterested  business,  that 
deals  with  facts  and  moves  with  mathemat- 
ical precision.  It  has  the  strongest  leader- 
ship possible.  It  has  unified  leadership.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  unorganized  efforts  for 
peace  seem  puerile  in  comparison? 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  huge  war 
machine,  instead  of  standing  at  the  center 


of  government,  with  thousands  or  millions 
of  employees,  and  holding  a  first  lien  on 
all  the  resources  of  the  nation,  were  left 
out  in  the  cold,  without  official  recogni- 
tion, dependent  alone  on  voluntary  gifts 
of  the  few  that  believe  its  maintenance 
vital  to  national  existence.  Under  such 
conditions  how  long  would  the  organiza- 
tion endure?  Woidd  it  not  drop  at  once 
(as  in  Germany)  to  a  matter  of  plots  and 
counterplots  directed  against  the  govern- 
ment itself? 

Suppose,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
our  nation  were  officially  organized  for 
peace,  could  it  not  only  guarantee  its  own 
security,  but  through  its  example  and  in- 
fluence maintain  the  peace  of  the  world? 

V.  Preparedness;   Military  Drill  in  Schools; 
Standing  Incentives  to  War 

As  to  the  first,  many  volumes  have  been 
written  covering  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, which,  with  that  of  driU  in  schools, 
demands  the  careful  attention  of  the 
teacher;  the  second,  nevertheless,  needs 
no  special  discussion  here.  Coming  to  the 
third,  however,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
the  xmited  influence  of  the  educational 
world  should  be  bent  on  the  abatement  of 
"standing  incentives  to  war,"  These  are 
of  many  kinds,  some  removable  by  ad- 
ministrative action  or  by  national  legisla- 
tion in  one  or  more  countries,  others  of 
a  more  complex  character,  arising  from 
unwholesome  tradition  or  from  faulty  edu- 
cation beyond  the  reach  of  direct  effort 
on  the  part  of  any  single  government. 
For  these,  as  for  most  other  great  evils, 
the  only  final  remedy  lies  in  public  opin- 
ion, "the  court  sitting  supreme  in  the 
darkness,  the  heart  and  conscience  of  uni- 
versal humanity."  That  this  great  court 
may  be  intelligently  informed  and  directed 
is  the  loftiest  purpose  of  public  education, 
and  the  public  opinion  of  the  many  rests 
on  the  matured  and  enlightened  convic- 
tions of  the  few. 

In  this  connection  we  should  commend 
to  the  teachers  in  all  countries  the  study 
of  the  conditions  and  policies  which  made 
it  possible  to  bring  on  the  World  War.  In 
the  same  connection  each  teacher  of  his- 
tory should  endeavor  to  be  accurately  in- 
formed on  those  elements  of  danger  which 
now  surround  Germany,  Eussia,  the 
Balkan  States,  Turkey,  India  and  China. 
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The  old  veneer  of  stability  is  everywhere 
broken  up,  and  it  will  demand  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  world  to  ensure  the 
"safety  to  democracy"  involved  in  its  pri- 
mary precepts — freedom,  order,  and  jus- 
tice. 

VI.  Is  War  Necessary? 

The  lines  of  argument  intended  to  show 
that  war  is  a  supreme  necessity  of  man 
are  in  the  main  three,  as  given  by  Gen- 
eral von  Bernhardi,  in  1912,  and  accepted 
by  hosts  of  others.  These  are  (a)  the 
'4iistoric  argument"  that  "there  have  al- 
ways been  wars,  and  therefore  wars  must 
always  be'';  (&)  the  "psychological  argu- 
ment" that  "war  is  ingrained  in  human 
nature,"  for  man  is  a  "fighting  animal"; 
and  (c)  "Social  Darwinism,"  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  among  races  and  nations,  it 
being  the  right,  and  therefore  the  duty, 
of  great  and  strong  races  to  extirpate  or 
subdue  the  tribes  that  are  weak,  small, 
or  peaceful.  But  "Social  Darwinism,"  as 
thus  defined,  is  a  gross  perversion  of  the 
teaching  of  Darwin.  This,  in  brief,  as- 
serts that  individuals — ^plants,  animals,  or 
men — who  have  successfully  run  the 
gauntlet  of  life,  leave,  in  the  main, 
descendants  competent  and  adaptable  like 
themselves.  That  fact,  now  obvious,  in 
no  way  justifies  national  manslaughter  or 
conquest.  In  any  event,  the  importance 
of  a  sane  answer  to  these  problems  de- 
mands the  careful  attention  of  every 
teacher  with  a  forward  outlook. 

It  is  not  the  belief  of  the  present  writer 
that  modern  wars  rest  on  man's  pugnacity. 
They  are  matters  of  statute,  and  are 
forced  on  peoples  by  their  rulers.  War, 
as  we  know  it,  is  not  "ingrained  in  himian 
nature."  It  is  an  acquired  vice,  a  product 
of  lust  for  power.  Human  nature  changes 
very  slowly,  but  the  point  of  view  may 
alter  very  suddenly  when  people  are  ripe 
for  it.  Education  prepares  for  just  such 
a  new  vision,  and  sudden  changes  in  point 
of  view  have  repeatedly  taken  place,  every 
great  collective  wrong  having  been  van- 
quished when  enough  men  began  to  realize 
its  true  character,  to  see  it  nakedly  for 
what  it  is. 

Toward  such  final  end  and  outlawry  of 
war  the  teacher  should  contribute,  di- 
rectly in  his  relation  to  the  young,  in- 
directly in  his  relation  as  a  scholar  and 


patriot  to  the  adult  generation;  for  the 
world  still  faces  a  perilous  emergency. 
The  coming  generation,  even  though 
better  trained,  is  not  yet  here,  and  the 
men  and  women  of  today  on  whom  we 
rely  for  the  saving  of  civilization  are  the 
same  people  who  allowed  militarists  and 
diplomatists  to  plunge  them  into  war. 
The  condition  is  critical;  it  admits  of  no 
delay.  Every  teacher  should  therefore  do 
his  part  towards  that  mental  and  moral 
disarmament  which  must  precede  and  ac- 
company military  disarmament.  The 
present  generation,  however  confused  and 
exhausted,  will  determine  the  immediate 
future. 

It  is  hopefuUy  true,  however,  that  no 
single  generation  can  finally  wreck  or  even 
finally  save  civilization,  because  in  the 
long  history  of  man  we  have  built  up  an 
enduring  organization  for  the  common 
welfare.  Yet  no  good  result  comes  about 
of  itself,  only  through  the  long  concerted 
effort  of  good  men  and  women. 

VII.  General  Machinery  for  International 
Co-operation 

The  relations  of  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion at  The  Hague,  and  those  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice, 
now  functioning,  should  be  imderstood  by 
the  teachers  of  the  world.  As  to  the 
League,  the  United  States  will  doubtless 
ultimately  enter  the  comity  of  nations — 
from  which  it  has  never  been  wholly 
isolated.  The  World  Educational  Federa- 
tion should  exert  its  energies  to  bring  this 
about  and  on  terms  satisfactory  to  the 
treaty-making  power  of  the  nation.  In 
fact,  the  necessary  reservations  have  been 
practically  obtained,  and  the  features  most 
objectionable — the  propositions  looking 
towards  coercion  of  any  kind,  and  those 
connected  with  the  "sanctions"  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles — ^have  met  with  gen- 
eral disapproval  and  are  already  virtually 
obsolete. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions thus  modified  would  differ  materially 
from  the  covenant  included  in  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  Being  without  "teeth"  and 
not  at  all  of  the  nature  of  a  superstate,  it 
is  more  nearly  analogous  to  the  Joint 
High  Commission — a  device  used  through- 
out history  for  averting  war.  It  would 
constitute  at  Geneva  a  Joint  High  Com- 
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mission  in  practically  continuous  session, 
with  virtually  all  nations  represented,  but 
having  only  power  to  adjust,  not  to  coerce. 
Such  an  organization  should  take  the  lead- 


ing place  in  the  many  official  forms  of 
international  imion,  of  which  the  Postal 
Union,  the  oldest  and  most  indispensable, 
serves  as  the  model  and  type. 
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DRAFT  FOR  A  CODE  OF  PRIVATE 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW* 

By  ANTONIO  SANCHEZ  DE  BUSTA- 
MANTE  Y  SIRVEN 

Judge,  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

(Translated  from  the  Spanish  for  Advocate 

OF  Peace  by  M.  O.  CSarpenter) 

Introduction 
The  movement  in  favor  of  a  codification 
of  private  international  law,  which  was  initi- 
ated officially  in  Europe  shortly  after  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  is  now  in  our  day 
growing  extraordinarily  In  strength..  Oui 
March  30,  1863,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
Italy,  on  motion  of  the  illustrious  Mancini, 
recommended  that  their  government  under- 
take diplomatic  negotiations  looking  toward 
this  end.  From  that  beginning,  Mancini,  the 
first  President  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law,  continued  his  work,  carrying 
it  on  among  the  diplomats  and  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  of  his  country,  albeit 
with  little  success,  \mtil  June  28,  1885  (date 
of  his  fall  as  Premier).  In  this  task  he 
encountered  many  obstacles,  sometimes  the 
indifference,  sometimes  the  lack  of  faith  and 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
the  statesmen  and  government  officials  of  the 
various  nations  to  whom  he  communicated 
his  plans  and  proposed  the  means  of  carrying 
them  into  effect. 

In  the  meantime  negotiations  were  being 
carried  on  by  Holland,  beginning  in  1874; 
but  these  also  failed  to  bring  practical  re- 
sults until  1893,  when  the  first  European 
conference  of  an  official  character  devoted 
to  discussions  of  private  international  law 
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met  at  The  Hague,  on  September  12,  under 
the  presidency  of  that  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  Mr. 
Asser. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  Holland,  four  of  these 
conferences  were  held  in  that  country  be- 
tween 1893  and  1905.  As  a  result  of  their 
deliberations,  several  treaties  were  drafted, 
dealing  with  conflicts  in  the  laws  regulating 
marriage,  divorce  and  legal  separations, 
guardianships,  injunctions,  and  also  with 
certain  regulations  of  civil  procedure,  which 
were  accepted  by  various  European  nations. 

America,  meantime,  was  struggling  along 
the  same  road.  The  Congress  of  Jurists, 
meeting  in  Lima  in  1878,  drafted  a  treaty, 
in  sixty  articles,  covering  a  multitude  of 
matters,  from  the  status  of  individuals  and 
their  l^al  powers,  their  property  and  con- 
tracts, marriage  and  inheritance,  down  to 
certain  crimes  and  the  execution  of  sen- 
tences and  other  matters  of  judicial  proce- 
dure. The  principles  upon  which  this  draft 
was  based  were  not  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vailing doctrines  in  another  part  of  America ; 
whereupon  a  most  competent  Uruguayan,  Mr. 
Gonzalo  Ramirez,  initiating  efforts  for  the 
holding  of  another  congress,  published  in 
1888  a  draft  for  a  code  of  private  inter- 
national law,  divided  into  17  chapters  and 
101  articles,  designed  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  deliberations  of  the  official  congress. 
This  congress  met  in  Montevideo,  August  25, 
1888,  and  remained  in  session  until  Febru- 
ary 18  of  the  following  year. 

From  the  deliberations  of  this  important 
congress  there  resulted  drafts  of  treaties  on 
penal  law,  judicial  procedure,  copyright  (lit- 
erary and  artistic),  trade-marks,  patents, 
civil  law,  commercial  law,  and  the  practice 
of  the  learned  professions,  as  well  as  a 
protocol  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
foreign  countries.    Various  of  the  American 
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republics  ratified  these  treaties  and  put  them 
in  force,  and  even  the  representative  of 
Spain  in  Montevideo  signed  them  ad  refer' 
endum  on  November  11,  1893,  acting  under 
authority  from  the  Spanish  Minister  of  State. 

When  the  holding  of  Pan  American  con- 
ferences began,  it  was  natural  and  neces- 
sary to  consider  this  subject  again.  There- 
fore, at  the  first  of  these  conferences,  held 
in  Washington  in  1890,  all  the  American 
republics  were  urged  to  adopt  the  treaties 
drafted  by  the  Congress  of  Montevideo,  and 
none  of  the  succeeding  conferences  have 
ceased  to  work  on  this  plan. 

At  the  third  conference,  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  an  especially  marked  interest  was 
taken  in  this  matter,  and  on  August  23,  1906, 
a  resolution  was  approved  which  provided 
for  an  International  Committee  of  Jurists, 
composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  Ameri- 
can republic,  for  the  purpose  of  drafting 
codes  of  public  and  private  international  law. 

This  Committee  of  International  Jurists 
was  to  have  met  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1907; 
but,  as  at  that  time  the  convention  creating 
the  committee  had  not  been  ratified  by  all 
the  governments,  a  supplementary  agreement 
was  adopted,  on  January  15,  1912,  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  pro- 
viding that  the  committee  should  meet  during 
that  year  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  that  each 
nation  should  send  two  delegates  instead  of 
one,  although  still  having  but  one  vote. 

At  the  preliminary  session,  attended  by 
the  representatives  of  fourteen  republics  of 
America,  the  committee  considered  the  draft, 
in  120  articles,  prepared  for  it  by  the  emin- 
ent Brazilian  jurist,  Mr.  Lafayette  Rodriguez 
Perelra,  now  deceased.  The  committee  de- 
cided to  separate  into  two  subcommittees,  to 
be  located  respectively  in  Lima  and  Monte- 
video, dividing  between  them  the  work  on 
private  international  law. 

The  European  war  and  other  international 
events  constituted  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  work  of  this  committee,  though  it 
did  not  discourage  those  who  were  resolved 
to  carry  out  this  necessary  work. 

When  the  Fifth  International  American 
Conference  met,  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923, 
it  was  agreed,  by  a  resolution  of  April  26, 
to  ask  each  government  of  the  Americas  to 
name  two  delegates  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Jurists  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  the 
following  instructions:  To  recommend  the 
reappointment  of  the  subcommittees  already 


created  by  the  committee ;  to  ask  these  com- 
mittees to  take  up  their  work  and  to  go 
over  it  again  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
gained  in  the  last  few  years  and  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  American  International  Con- 
ference; to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  Jurists  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  accord  with  the  Brazilian  Gk)v- 
ernment;  and,  among  several  other  matters, 
to  present  to  the  Sixth  Pan-American  Con- 
ference the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  of 
Jurists,  in  order  that,  if  approved,  they  might 
be  communicated  to  the  various  governments, 
to  be  ratified  as  treaties. 

The  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  at  a  meeting  in  Washington  on  Janu- 
ary 2,  1924,  believing  that  the  work  of  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law 
would  be  of  great  service  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  Jurists  In  their  task, 
resolved  to  suggest  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  that  Institute  the  holding  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Institute  in  1924,  in  order 
that  the  results  of  their  deliberations  might 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Jurists. 

The  Institute,  highly  honored  by  this  invi- 
tation, accepted  it  at  once,  and  planned  to 
hold  official  sessions  in  Lima  in  1924,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress. 

For  various  reasons,  this  meeting  in  Lima 
was  reduced  to  an  exchange  of  informal 
conversations,  in  which,  however,  the  Insti- 
tute adopted  several  important  resolutions. 
Among  them  was  one  authorizing  the  prepa- 
ration, for  discussion,  of  a  draft  for  a  code 
of  private  international  law,  naming  for  this 
work  a  committee  of  four  members — Messrs. 
Matos,  Octavio,  Sarmiento,  and  the  author 
of  the  draft  to  which  this  is  an  introduction. 

All  this  has  not  interfered  with  the  plans 
of  some  of  the  European  nations  and  of  some 
learned  societies  for  work  of  the  same  kind. 
The  International  Academy  of  Comparative 
Law,  on  meeting  in  Geneva  in  September, 
1924,  named  a  committee  to  codify  private 
international  law,  of  which  committee  also 
the  writer  is  a  member;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  Government  of  Holland  is  preparing  to 
resume  its  conferences,  which  have  not  been 
held  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Asser. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  gather  to- 
gether in  definite  form  all  the  material  requi- 
site for  the  beginning  and  for  the  carrying 
out  of  this  international  work.  The  work 
cannot  be  begun,  however,  until  its  authors 
agree  upon  certain  fundamental  ideas  as  to 
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the  plan  and  scope  of  private  international 
law  and  the  principles  upon  which  its  rules 
of  practice  shall  be  based.  These  are  not 
matters  to  be  treated  in  the  articles  of  a 
code;  they  constitute  the  basic  problem,  the 
solution  of  which  is  indispensable  for  the 
drafting  of  the  code. 

Private  international  law  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  embodiment  of  those  principles 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  determine  the 
limits  of  the  legislative  competence  of  States 
when  such  legislation  affects  juridical  re- 
lations which  are  susceptible  of  submission 
to  more  than  one  legislative  jurisdiction. 
Thus  imderstood,  it  is  differentiated  from 
public  international  law  by  its  object  and  by 
its  procedure  or  means  of  execution.  The 
latter  treats  of  the  external  life  of  a  State  as 
a  member  of  the  society  of  nations,  and  the 
former  delimits  the  legislative  power  of  the 
State  within  the  sphere  of  its  national  or 
Internal  life.  Public  international  law  has, 
as  its  origin,  source,  and  normal  form  of 
rules,  the  expressed  or  tacit  wUl  of  the  States 
parties  to  the  juridical  relations  of  which  it 
treats,  over  which  States  there  is  no  common 
superior  power.  Private  international  law 
takes  its  definite,  normal,  and  usual  form 
in  national  laws  and  national  customs,  which 
define  the  limits  of  its  application  and  which 
sometimes  aid  and  sometimes  make  difficult 
or  impossible  a  common  agreement.  Public 
international  law  is  devoid,  in  so  far  as  it 
constitutes  the  law  ruling  the  society  of 
States,  of  executive  power  for  its  enforce- 
ment as  a  whole,  while  private  international 
law  is  under  the  protection  of  the  same 
executive  power  as  are  all  national  laws. 
Public  international  law  has  not  long  had 
other  direct  sanction  than  arbitration  or  war. 
It  is  but  now  beginning  to  develop  the  forms 
and  institutions  of  justice,  while  private 
international  law  has  always  enjoyed  the 
sanction  of  the  judicial  power  of  each  State. 
Both  rest,  however,  upon  the  common  legal 
principles  of  all  peoples;  they  permit  the 
peaceful  coexistence  of  all  nations  and  up- 
hold on  the  part  of  each  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  and  respect  for  the  legislative  powers 
of  the  others. 

With  this  conception  of  private  interna- 
tional law,  distinguishing  It  clearly  from 
public  international  law,  we  see  that  the 
former  may,  and  should,  contain  all  the 
rules  covering  the  efficacy  and  scople  of 
national  laws  within  and  without  the  terri- 


tory of  the  nation,  in  respect  to  citizens  and 
in  respect  to  aliens,  not  only  in  civil  and 
commercial  matters,  but  also  in  political,  ad- 
ministrative, and  penal  matters  and  in  ques- 
tions of  procedure.  Although,  in  the  cases 
of  political  and  administrative  matters,  this 
classification  is  also  made  in  another  way 
by  including  in  private  international  law 
provisions  on  what  is  known  as  the  status 
of  foreigners,  this  does  not  apply  to  legal 
procedure  and  criminal  law,  especially  in 
respect  to  the  latter. 

In  our  opinion,  in  order  that  penal  law 
may  be  in  conformity  with  public  inter- 
national law,  it  is  necessary  to  define  it  in 
such  a  way  that  its  concepts  may  cover  such 
widely  differing  matters  as  the  provisions 
dealing  with  a  war  between  two  or  more 
States  and  those  in  regard  to  the  punishment 
of  individuals  counterfeiting  the  currency  of 
their  country  in  foreign  territory.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  punishment  of  a  crime  committed 
in  a  foreign  country,  the  question  is  this: 
Does  the  scope  of  the  legislative  power  of 
the  State  in  which  the  crime  is  commitfed 
cover  the  case  of  such  a  criminal,  or  is  the 
crime  subject  rather  to  punishment  by  other 
sovereign  power?  Hence,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  international  relations,  the  problem 
is  solved  by  the  definition  of  the  scope  of 
national  law. 

In  extradition  cases  the  same  problem 
arises,  giving  rise  to  hesitation  among  those 
surest  of  their  convictions.  There  exists  a 
habit  of  seeing  in  extradition  only  that  which 
first  strikes  the  mind — that  is,  its  forms — 
and  of  overlooking  those  aspects  of  it  which 
are  in  reality  the  essential  points  for  its 
classification,  its  inherent  nature,  and  its 
object.  The  documents  in  which  one  nation 
solicits  from  another  the  delivery  to  its 
authorities  of  an  accused  person  or  con- 
demned criminal  are  commonly  transmitted 
through  diplomatic  channels,  and  the  entire 
proceeding  is  sometimes  carried  out  without 
recourse  to  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  nation 
upon  which  such  demand  is  made;  and  this 
action  of  the  State  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels and  by  means  of  its  political  organiza- 
tions seems  to  set  aside  the  fact  that  extra- 
dition is  merely  a  matter  of  simple  questions 
relating  to  the  international  application  of 
national  laws.  And  yet  no  one  would  declare 
that  a  suit  between  individuals  comes  within 
the  purview  of  public  international  law 
simply  because  its  documents,  in  order  to  be 
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in  proper  form  in  one  country  or  the  other, 
require  legalization  by  ministers  or  secre- 
taries of  state  or  by  diplomatic  or  consular 
officials.  The  mere  fact  that  a  nation  makes 
use  of  its  only  organized  international  ser- 
vice in  requesting  and  consummating  extra- 
dition or  legalizing  a  signature  does  not 
change  the  nature  of  the  demand  or  the  con- 
tents of  the  private  document.  Extradition 
is  but  the  means  of  bringing  a  criminal  be- 
fore the  competent  judge  in  order  that  sen- 
tence may  be  passed  upon  him  in  accordance 
•with  law.  States  aid  each  other  in  this  r:^y 
in  order  to  make  effective  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  criminal  courts,  and  the  use  of  their 
political  organizations  for  this  service  does 
not  affect  the  legal  classification  of  the  case. 
Extradition,  whether  or  not  in  public  form, 
belongs,  essentially  and  because  of  its  object, 
to  that  branch  of  international  law  treating 
of  procedure,  which  is  a  section  of  private 
international  law. 

All  these  rules  of  a  code  which  is  to  delimit 
the  scope  of  the  legislative  powers  of  States 
must  rest  on  the  presvunption  that  every 
individual  may  exercise,  outside  of  his  own 
coimtry,  various  rights;  that  is  to  say,  the 
assumption  of  the  legal  equality  of  States 
has  as  its  corollary  the  civil  equality  of 
citizens  and  of  aliens,  supplemented  and 
completed  by  Identical  political  guaranties. 

A  man  possesses  within  the  State  two 
classes  of  rights,  which  may  be  called  re- 
spectively social  rights  and  political  rights. 
The  former  pertain  to  his  individual  and 
private  needs  and  to  his  natural  relations 
with  the  other  individuals  composing  his 
social  group.  These  in  turn  must  be  sub- 
divided, according  to  whether  they  affect 
only  the  persons  exercising  them  and  those 
upon  whom  they  are  exercised  or  whether 
their  influence  or  results  affect  the  whole 
social  order.  The  first  of  these  may  be  called 
voluntary  or  personal  rights,  and  the  second 
essential  or  inherent  rights,  since  the  former 
are  subject,  in  their  execution  and  applica- 
tion, to  the  will  of  those  interested,  and  the 
latter  presuppose  a  certain  uniformity  in 
origin  and  result  and  certain  obligatory  safe- 
guards, settled  and  Inviolable,  on  the  part  of 
society  Itself  in  its  organized  form  as  a 
State.  As  an  example  of  the  former  may  be 
cited  contractual  rights,  and  of  the  latter 
guardianship. 

The  second  class  of  rights,  which  we  have 
denominated  political  rights,  since  they  origi- 


nate with  the  State,  are  also  subdivided  into 
public  and  civil  rights,  because  the  former 
confer  on  all  men  the  protection  and  powers 
necessary  to  a  free  existence  within  the  social 
system  organized  for  political  purposes,  while 
the  latter  confer  the  power  to  contribute  to 
this  political  organization  in  its  creation,  its 
amendment,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 
An  example  of  the  former  is  the  inviolability 
of  domicile,  and  of  the  latter  the  right  of 
suffrage. 

It  may  easily  be  seen  that  man,  as  a 
member  of  international  juridical  community 
life  and  as  a  cosmopolitan  entity,  may  not 
be  denied  either  the  enjoyment  and  exercise 
of  those  social,  rights  which  we  have  called 
voluntary  or  i>i  simple  enjoyment  or  ac- 
knowledgment of  those  which  we  have  called 
necessary  or  Inherent  rights,  nor  the  com- 
plete exercise  of  those  of  a  political  nature 
which  we  have  called  public  rights.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  he  does  not  belong  to  the 
social  group  in  which  he  resides,  and  Is  not 
connected  with  it  by  certain  ties,  such  as 
nationality  or  legal  domicile,  it  is  not  logical 
to  make  applicable  to  him  the  special  forms 
of  protection  which  maintain  the  social  co- 
hesion of  the  group,  nor  to  concede  to  him 
the  right,  reserved  to  citizens,  of  taking  paVt 
in  Its  political  activities.  This  last  consti- 
tutes the  insurmotmtable  barrier  separating 
the  citizen  from  the  alien — ^a  barrier,  how- 
ever, which,  when  limited  to  its  true  mean- 
ing, in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  equality  of  citizen  and  of  alien  in  the  en- 
joyment of  civil  rights  and  of  identical  per- 
sonal security. 

It  is  true  that  this  equality,  upheld  as  an 
ideal  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  may 
be  limited  in  practice  by  the  necessity  of 
preventing  States  from  taking  advantage  of 
it  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  citizens  so- 
journing outside  their  territory,  while  deny- 
ing its  benefits  to  their  alien  residents.  The 
defense  against  such  conduct  is  reciprocity,  to 
be  provided  for  in  a  treaty. 

Restating  the  foregoing  classification  from 
our  point  of  view,  it  may  be  said  that  juridi- 
cally the  society  of  nations  classifies  human 
laws  as  national  and  international.  With  the 
former  is  maintained  the  homogeneity  of  the 
social  group  and  the  identity  and  unity  of  the 
political  group.  Under  the  latter  the  social 
group  is  enlarged  to  Include  all  men  and  all 
human  purposes,  and  the  political  group  is 
widened  so  that  within  it  and  under  its  pro- 
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tection  there  may  dwell  in  peace  elements 
of  other  similar  groups.  In  the  latter  the 
international  community  acknowledges  the 
cosmopolitan  nature  of  man,  and  in  the  for- 
mer it  accepts  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of 
States. 

An  examination  of  the  practical  situation 
in  which  his  cosmopolitan  nature  has  placed 
man  in  the  modern  world,  at  once  the  cause 
and  the  result  of  the  juridical  community 
of  nations,  will  at  once  confirm  and  interpret 
the  foregoing  exposition. 

While  a  man  resides  in  his  own  country 
all  the  provisions  of  law  of  the  State  are  not 
applicable  to  him  with  equal  force  and  weight. 
Each  citizen  knows  that  certain  laws  rule 
his  actions  inexorably,  commanding  or  pro- 
hibiting the  performance  of  certain  acts 
under  pain  of  personal  punishment,  civil  lia- 
bility, or  defeasance.  Legal  precepts  of  this 
nature  are  superior  to  man,  ruling  and  con- 
trolling him.  He  must  respect  the  right  of 
others  to  live ;  he  may  not  have  legal  power 
to  perform  certain  acts  while  a  minor,  for 
no  one  can  advance,  by  one  minute,  the  time 
of  attaining  his  majority,  except  in  cases 
prescribed  by  civil  law ;  and  it  would  be  use- 
less for  him  to  agree,  with  all  the  legal  for- 
malities imaginable,  that  certain  periodical 
payments  should  be  perpetual  or  irredeem- 
able, if  the  legislation  of  the  nation  had  es- 
tablished obligatory  provisions  limiting  the 
duration  and  conditions  of  such  payments  as 
one  of  its  fundamental  points. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  mat- 
ters are  left  to  the  personal  decision  of  the 
individual.  Under  many  systems  of  legis- 
lation one  may  decide  before  marriage  that 
the  property  of  himself  and  of  his  wife  shall 
be  held  under  one  of  the  widely  differing 
arrangements  between  absolute  separation  of 
property  and  the  form  where  all  property 
and  income  are  held  in  common ;  and  at  his 
death  he  may  dispose,  without  restriction  of 
any  kind,  of  all  or  any  part  of  his  patrimony. 

In  other  terms,  and  without  going  into  the 
causes  of  the  distinction,  the  laws  of  his 
country  are  reduced,  for  the  citizen  living 
within  its  borders,  to  two  great  categories — 
mandatory  and  voluntary. 

The  foreigner  residing  in  the  country  wOl 
have  a  very  different  practical  idea  of  the 
divisions  of  local  law.  He  will  observe,  un- 
doubtedly, that  he  may  not  evade  the  pre- 
cepts of  certain  laws,  and  that  he  has  in  them 
as  efficient  and  binding  a  guaranty  as  does 


the  citizen.  If  he  breaks  the  law,  its  penal- 
ties will  fall  upon  him  with  the  same  force 
as  upon  a  subject  of  the  realm.  If  a  mort- 
gage is  made  in  his  favor  upon  real  estate 
in  the  nation,  his  rights  are  the  same  as 
if  the  mortgage  were  made  in  favor  of  a 
citizen.  Liberty  of  conscience  is  preserved 
for  him  as  sacredly  as  for  all  others.  Man- 
datory laws,  ruling  his  conduct  in  their  dual 
capacity  of  guaranty  and  of  sanction,  apply 
to  his  acts  and  leave  him  no  freedom  for 
arbitrary  action. 

He  will  see  also,  as  does  the  citizen,  that 
other  provisions  of  law  are  subject  to  his 
will  and  follow  his  preferences.  If  he  forms 
a  mercantile  company,  he  may  freely  agree 
with  his  partners  upon  his  share  of  the 
profits  and  losses.  If  he  arranges  a  lease, 
he  may  decide  whether  it  shall  be  subject 
to  all  the  provisions  of  the  civil  code,  or 
whether  this  or  that  article  of  the  code  shall 
not  be  applicable.  Local  legislation,  which 
is  to  him  foreign  law,  offers  to  him,  as  to 
its  citizens,  a  great  number  of  potential  or 
voluntary  provisions. 

But  right  here  analogies  end  and  differ- 
ences begin.  In  vain  would  the  alien  wish 
to  take  part  in  local  political  elections  on  the 
ground  of  residing  in  the  country;  the  elec- 
toral law  does  not  apply  to  him.  It  would 
be  useless  for  him  to  aspire  to  hold  public 
office  involving  the  exercise  of  authority ;  the 
laws  regulating  the  requirements  for  holding 
such  offices  do  not  include  him.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  mere  resident  or  person  passing 
through  a  country  to  demand  the  protection 
of  the  State  in  such  matters  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  guardians,  consejo  de  familia,  In  the 
same  way  as  for  citizens  or  legal  residents; 
such  institutions  are  not  needed  or  desired. 
There  are,  therefore,  in  every  nation,  some 
provisions  of  law  which  may  not  be  invoked 
in  favor  of  or  against  a  resident  alien. 

For  this  foreigner,  therefore,  local  law  is 
divided  into  three  large  groups  of  laws — the 
mandatory,  the  voluntary,  and  the  inappTi- 
cable. 

What,  then,  is  his  position  in  respect  to 
the  law  of  his  own  country,  in  which  he  is 
not  residing?  It  is  impossible  for  him  to 
divorce  himself  from  certain  laws  peculiar 
to  his  own  country,  for  they  follow  him  as 
the  shadow  follows  the  body,  to  use  the  con- 
ventional phrase  of  the  statutes.  Upon  ac- 
cepting an  official  position  with  the  govern- 
ment under  which  he  is  residing,  without  per- 
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mission  from  the  proper  authority  of  his 
own  country,  he  loses  his  citizenship  through 
the  force  of  a  legal  provision  which  applies 
to  him,  though  he  may  be  at  the  greatest 
possible  distance  from  his  native  land.  And 
we  choose  this  case  among  a  thousand,  for  it 
is  a  typical  one  and  unquestionable,  whatever 
be  the  result,  theoretical  and  practical,  of 
the  conflict  between  residence  and  citizen- 
ship. We  may  cite  another,  of  a  distinct 
order,  but  generally  accepted ;  the  laws  under 
which  treason  is  punished,  for  example,  are 
applicable  to  a  citizen  when  outside  his  own 
country. 

In  contrast  to  this,  if  a  foreigner  commit, 
in  the  place  of  his  residence,  the  crime  of 
theft,  no  one  would  consider  him  pimishable 
under  foreign  statutes,  but  under  the  local 
law.  It  would  be  laughable  if  the  speed  at 
which  one  Is  permitted  to  drive  an  auto- 
mobile should  be  regulated  by  the  law  of 
one's  native  country,  and  not  that  of  the 
country  in  which  he  is  driving.  And  in  vain, 
if  the  local  law  makes  no  provision  for  regis- 
try of  deeds,  would  he  apply  for  registration 
of  the  purchase  of  real  estate  because  his  own 
law  requires  such  registration.  All  this 
would  be  in  conflict,  not  alone  with  prin- 
ciples, but  also  with  the  practical,  well- 
known,  and  unavoidable  exigencies  of  daily 
life. 

The  contrary  happens  with  other  pro- 
visions of  law.  It  is  admissible  for  an  alien 
to  make  a  holograph  will  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  his  own  country,  that  he  provide 
for  the  inheritance  of  his  possessions  ac- 
cording to  the  codes  of  his  nation  or  of  his 
legal  domicile.  In  certain  cases  he  is  pre- 
sumed, in  law,  to  have  had  the  Intention,  in 
determining  certain  acts,  of  following  the 
provisions  of  the  law  of  personal  rights  of 
his  country. 

Summarized,  the  laws  of  the  country  of 
his  legal  domicile  or  of  his  citizenship,  for 
one  who  is  sojourning  in  a  foreign  country, 
are  necessarily  of  three  classes,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  force — territorial  or 
inapplicable  laws;  lyersonal;  and  voluntary 
laws. 

He  who  has  returned  to  his  own  country  or 
he  who  has  never  crossed  its  borders  is  very 
much  mistaken  in  affirming  that  foreign  law 
does  not  matter  to  him  nor  affect  him.  There 
is  a  portion  of  the  legislation  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  him — 
those   laws  which   guarantee   the  rights   of 


men,  or  punish  crimes  committed  within  the 
country,  or  fix  the  date  of  coming  of  age,  or 
determine  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  laws 
of  parental  power.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  legislation  punishes  certain  crimes,  such 
as  those  which  affect  the  public  credit  of  the 
State,  without  respect  to  the  place  in  which 
committed  or  the  nationality  of  the  criminal. 
And  enlightened  States  prohibit  the  traffic  in 
slaves,  although  the  slaveholder  may  have  his 
legal  residence  and  actually  live  in  a  foreign 
country. 

There  remain  the  enabling  laws,  whose  ap- 
plication depends  upon  motives  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  fundamental  interests  of 
the  State.  In  their  two  sides  or  forms,  of 
voluntary  law  and  of  supplementary  law, 
either  a  citizen  or  an  alien  may  accept  their 
provisions.  Nothing  would  prevent  a  man 
living  in  Buenos  Aires  from  expressly  placing 
matters  concerning  maritime  shipping  be- 
tween Vera  Cruz  and  New  York  under  the 
provisions  of  Cuban  law. 

In  this  way  foreign  laws  are  grouped  also 
in  a  triple  series  for  him  who  has  not  left 
his  country.  Some  are  foimd  to  be  inap- 
plicable, others  mandatory,  and  others  vol- 
untary or  supplementary. 

These  analytical  classifications,  which  are 
somewhat  confused,  have  certain  fundamental 
points  of  coincidence  which  permit  their 
simplification  and  realignment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  delimitation  of  the  scope  of 
legislative  power.  Although  within  the  boun- 
daries of  every  State  there  may  dwell  citi- 
zens, aliens,  legal  residents,  and  transients, 
and  outside  the  State  there  may  dwell  the 
same  classes,  for  the  enforcement  of  local 
law  upon  the  four  classes  we  have  men- 
tioned, there  exist  but  three  classes  of  laws : 
First,  there  are  enabling  laws,  in  which  the 
State  gives  way  to  private  will — express, 
tacit,  or  presumed — and  determines,  by  it 
and  for  it,  the  legal  forms  to  be  observed; 
second,  others  of  a  public  nature,  but  of 
internal  public  nature,  based  upon  the  State 
obligation  to  protect  its  citizens  or  aliens 
having  legal  residence  within  its  borders,  by 
virtue  of  considerations  in  no  way  applying  to 
mere  residents  or  other  persons  having  no 
political  or  administrative  connection  with 
it;  and,  third,  laws  of  an  international  pub- 
lic nature  having  inexorable  force  over  all 
within  the  territory,  citizens  and  aliens  alike. 
The  first  determine,  in  every  country,  the 
legal  forms  most  usually  taken  by  personal 
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desire,  in  matters  which  do  not  affect  the 
collective  interests  of  the  State  or  its  higher 
duties  of  protecting  the  individual.  The 
second  Class  regulate  personal  legal  relations, 
whose  efficacy  and  object  have  nothing  to  do 
with  territory  or  the  material  existence  of 
the  State.  And  the  last  have  the  State  it- 
self as  their  object,  and  they  constitute  its 
laws,  so  much  so  that  to  violate  them  or 
fail  to  enforce  them  is  equivalent  to  injuring 
its  sovereignty  and  destroying  or  injuring  its 
foundations  and  organization. 

The  classification  which  we  have  just  ex- 
plained holds,  strictly,  the  whole  of  inter- 
national private  law,  and  therefore  is  the 
sole  classification  which,  in  a  certain  tech- 
nical sense,  is  used  in  the  draft  of  a  code  to 
which  this  is  the  introduction.  Every  coun- 
try, nevertheless,  has  the  undeniable  right  to 
determine,  according  to  its  own  rules,  the 
designation  of  the  various  organizations  or 
legal  relations,  so  as  to  place  them  in  their 
respective  group  of  laws,  just  as  they  have 
the  right  to  formulate  such  classification  by 
means  of  international  agreements,  as  is  done 
in  this  draft  in  a  great  number  of  cases  and 
as  will  have  to  be  done  by  States  which  may 
definitely  adopt  it. 

This  right  (of  classification)  and  other 
considerations  which  have  been  expressed  in 
part  make  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  great 
care  and  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  not  only 
in  order  to  harmonize  conflicting  opinions  of 
States  as  to  the  international  enforcement  of 
laws,  but  also  in  order  to  exclude  every 
problem  rendering  such  harmony  impossible 
or  extraordinarily  difficult  to  attain. 

In  accordance  with  the  latter  idea,  we 
have  not  included  in  the  project,  and  mention 
it  merely  as  one  of  the  cases  of  exclusion, 
provisions  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  de- 
termining nationality  of  origin— that  is,  the 
conflict  between  diverse  States  of  the  jus 
soli  and  of  the  jus  sanguinis. 

Two  reasons  have  demanded  this  omis- 
sion. The  first,  strictly  technical,  is  that 
perhaps  the  problem  of  determination  of 
nationality  pertains  to  political  law  or  in- 
ternal constitutional  law,  as  is  held  in  Amer- 
ica, and  not  to  international  private  law, 
since  in  the  application  of  these  constitu- 
tional or  civil  precepts  cases  arise  of  double 
nationality  or  of  individuals  without  a 
country. 

The  second  reason,  more  practical  and  posi- 
tive, is  the  fact  that,  nationality  being  reg^u- 


lated  by  provisions  in  the  political  consti- 
tutions of  the  greater  part  of  the  countries 
of  America,  it  could  not  be  hoped  that  any 
of  them  would  undertake  to  amend  their 
constitutions  for  the  mere  purpose  of  rati- 
fying an  a^eement  as  to  private  interna- 
tional law;  and  the  really  unfortunate  re- 
sult would  be  that  the  agreement  would  faU 
of  ratification  and  its  other  provisions,  as  to 
which  there  does  not  exist  the  same  obstacle, 
would  not  be  accepted  and  enforced. 

These  three  paramount  rules  for  the  ap- 
plication of  national  or  foreign  law,  which 
declare  all  Its  provisions,  either  of  private 
nature,  of  internal  public  nature,  or  of  inter- 
national public  nature,  require,  in  the  draft 
of  a  code,  certain  affirmations  which  we 
should  discuss  somewhat. 

In  the  first  place,  the  laws  of  an  internal 
public  nature  raise  the  following  question 
of  great  importance  among  the  countries  of 
America  and  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world:  How  is  the  legal  status  of  a  person 
to  be  determined,  by  nationality  or  by  domi- 
cile? The  efforts  of  a  great  many  thinkers 
have  been  devoted  to  the  search  for  some 
formula  of  compromise  between  the  two 
systems,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining uniform  national  legislation,  since 
these  provisions  are  not  due  to  arbitrary  de- 
cision, but  to  the  social  constitution  or  his- 
torical background  of  each  one  of  the  States. 

Among  these  formulas  of  compromise  the 
best  seems  to  be  one  suggested  in  the  Cotu 
ference  of  The  Hague  and  modified  by  a 
competent  South  American  writer.  Accord- 
ing to  this  formula,  it  would  either  be  stated 
in  the  code  that  each  State  will  apply  its 
own  national  law  without  prejudice  to  the 
acceptance  of  that  of  domicile  for  the 
citizens  of  those  covmtries  whose  laws  pre- 
scribe it,  or  that  each  State  accept  the  law  of 
domicile  without  prejudice  to  the  acceptance 
of  a  different  law  if  the  national  laws  of 
the  foreigner's  country  so  prescribe.  This 
formula  Is  good  when  considered  In  connec- 
tion with  the  codification  of  private  inter- 
national law;  for  then,  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  national  code,  It  is 
efficient  and  of  practical  importance.  But 
when  one  comes  to  an  international  code, 
enforced  by  treaties  between  various  nations, 
this  formula  has  to  be  put  aside,  or  else  it 
will  turn  out  for  some  of  them  to  be  but  an 
illusion  or  deception.  In  fact,  if  ten  States, 
some    of   which   define   personal    status    by 
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nationality  and  others  by  domicile,  sign  a 
treaty  stating  that  they  all  accept  one  of 
these  principles,  either  that  of  nationality  or 
that  of  domicile,  in  determining  legal  rela- 
tions of  a  personal  character,  it  would  be 
useless  to  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  the 
opposite  principle ;  for,  from  the  time  the 
treaty  becomes  law,  the  latter  principle  ceases 
to  have  force  with  any  of  the  contracting 
parties  and  the  exception  serves  no  practical 
purpose. 

This  brings  us  necessarily  to  another  solu- 
tion, which  leaves  to  every  country  the 
sovereign  right  to  regulate  as  it  pleases  the 
personal  status  of  its  citizens,  within  its 
borders  and  in  foreign  countries,  but  obliges 
every  country  to  respect  the  same  sovereign 
right  and  the  same  exercise  of  power  in 
other  countries.  The  formula  consists  simply 
in  declaring,  as  is  done  in  our  draft,  that 
each  State  will  apply  to  the  citizens  of  other 
nations  the  laws  of  an  internal  public  nature, 
of  domicile  or  of  nationality,  according  to  the 
system  adopted  by  the  State  to  which  such 
aliens  belong.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say 
that  by  this  method  every  individual  alien 
is  to  be  ruled  under  a  different  principle, 
according  to  that  adopted  by  his  own  nation ; 
for,  even  subjecting  all  to  the  principle  of 
domicile,  mere  residents  or  those  domiciled 
in  a  foreign  country  will  also  be  ruled  by 
different  principles,  according  to  their  domi- 
cile. And  this  variation  in  law  is  but  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  complexity  of  human 
life,  to  the  different  problems  of  which  the 
same  solutions  may  not  be  applied. 

In  the  public  international  class  of  laws 
no  problem  of  this  kind  arises.  Its  rules 
are  on  matters  within  territorial  limits,  and 
local  law  defines  them.  The  only  thing  that 
matters  is  the  practical  decision  as  to  what 
provisions  belong  to  this  group,  which  are, 
with  some  exceptions,  provisions  of  private 
international  law,  political  law — administra- 
tive, penal,  and  executive — the  civil  and  com- 
mercial laws  of  an  essentially  moral  and 
economic  character,  and  the  civil  laws  of  an 
essentially  jxjlitical  or  juridical  character. 
Those  are  sometimes  invoked  to  require  an 
alien  to  follow  their  precepts,  and  at  other 
times  to  prevent  him  from  participation  in 
their  institutions. 

As  to  the  third  group  of  laws,  of  a  private 
nature,  whose  sole  purpose  is  the  expression, 
interpretation,  and  presumption  of  the  de- 
sires of  an  individual,  it  has  seemed  to  us 
necessary  to  fix  the  laws  to  which  the  inter- 


pretation of  such  desires  is  subject,  in  cases 
where  the  interested  parties  have  not  de- 
cided them.  It  seems  to  us  that  these  rights 
are  to  be  sought  in  provisions  of  supplemen- 
tary or  presumptive  legislation  to  which  the 
act  or  contract  must  be  submitted,  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  explicit  statement  in  this 
matter  by  the  parties.  It  is  a  case,  in  fact, 
of  a  legal  point  undetermined  by  the  parties, 
in  either  expressed  or  tacit  form,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  the  laws  supply  this  omission 
in  the  form  of  a  legal  presumption.  If,  later, 
the  rule  established  by  the  law  presumably 
applied  in  the  interpretation  of  the  contract 
entails  the  application  of  a  voluntary  law 
distinct  from  other  laws  applying  to  its  ele- 
ments or  circumstances,  this  will  bring  about 
no  difficulty  whatever. 

As  to  the  presumption  of  desire,  we  have 
believed  it  proper  to  classify  legal  acts  in 
two  groups.  In  the  first  group  are  those 
acts  which  in  law  are  called  unilateral — i.  e., 
acts  performed  by  one  person  which  create 
rights  for  another  or  others.  It  matters  little 
whether  this  be  a  human  act,  such  as  the 
making  of  a  will,  which  creates  an  inheri- 
tance according  to  the  desire  of  the  testator, 
or  a  natural  act,  like  death,  which  creates  an 
inheritance  by  presumption,  commonly  called 
intestate. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  discussing 
unilateral  acts  and  not  unilateral  contracts. 
In  the  former  the  acceptance  follows  the  act. 
From  this  fact  arises  the  predominance  of 
the  national  law  of  the  author,  since  he  is 
presumed  to  know  its  provisions  and  the 
legal  consequences  which  his  act  or  failure 
to  act  may  produce. 

There  belong  also  in  this  group  the  con- 
tracts known  as  those  of  adhesion.  These 
are  a  modern  form  of  certain  services  and 
obligations  contracted  for  and  rendered  for 
the  benefit  and  in  the  service  of  many  per- 
sons, unidentified  at  the  time  of  the  offer  and 
determined  only  when  they  come  upon  the 
scene,  simultaneously  or  successively,  some- 
times transitorily.  Contracts  for  transporta- 
tion— marine,  land,  or  aerial — furnishing 
identical  tickets  for  every  passenger  and 
identical  forms  of  bills  of  lading  for  every 
piece  of  merchandise,  require,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  the  same  law  govern  the 
transportation  conditions  for  all,  conforming 
to  the  law  governing  the  personal  status  of 
him  who  renders  the  service,  and  not  influ- 
enced in  the  least  by  the  place  of  contract 
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nor  by  the  various  legislative  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  the  persons  of  those  who  after- 
ward become  parties  to  the  contract.  In  the 
same  way,  an  issue  of  bonds  made  out  to  the 
bearer  may  not  be  considered  as  governed  by 
as  many  different  codes  as  there  are  persons 
who  buy  themi  or  exchanges  which  deal  in 
them. 

In  the  second  group  are  included,  in  the 
first  place,  all  legal  relations  originating  in 
contracts  all  parties  to  which  are  governed 
personally  by  the  same  laws.  This  is  the 
easiest  presumption  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  usual. 

All  other  legal  relations  originating  In  vol- 
untary permissible  acts  are  governed,  as  a 
definite  presxmiption,  by  the  laws  in  force  at 
the  place  where  the  act  is  performed.  It  is 
not  possible,  in  view  of  the  difference  in  laws 
governing  persons,  to  seek  a  system  of  legis- 
lation reciprocally  known  and  accepted;  and, 
under  such  conditions,  local  law  has  on  its 
side  the  largest  element  of  probability,  the 
widest  scope  for  the  weighing  of  proof.  It 
is  at  the  same  time  the  easiest  law  to  con- 
sult and  the  simplest  in  its  application.  It 
has,  altogether,  more  advantageous  conditions 
than  any  other  which  it  is  possible  to  con- 
sider. In  the  usual  situations,  and  when 
undisturbed  by  international  conditions,  it  is 
the  system  most  commonly  chosen  by  indi- 
viduals. 

We  shall  not  try,  because  it  would  require 
more  than  one  volume,  to  present  the  reasons 
for  each  of  the  solutions  in  the  various  cases 
provided  for  in  this  draft  of  a  code.  We 
leave  that  task  for  oral  discussion,  which  is 
its  proper  place. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  various  com- 
mittees mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this 
introduction  would  be  able  to  work  with 
more  facility  and  obtain  results  more  quickly 
if  they  have  a  draft  upon  which  to  base  their 
work,  even  if  an  imperfect  one.  To  this  end 
we  have  prepared  one  which  is  not  based  in 
all  its  solutions  upon  the  technical  opinion 
of  its  author,  but  in  which  we  have  sought 
to  harmonize  conflicting  opinions  or  to  ad- 
just its  provisions  to  common  practice,  where, 
in  one  or  the  other  case,  there  is  no  serious 
inconvenience. 

Permit  us,  before  we  conclude,  to  mention 
one  point  which  may  be  useful  to  our  read- 
ers :  Since  the  project  sets  down,  in  its  vari- 
ous books  and  in  some  of  its  chapters,  the 
general  rules  which  apply  to  each  group  of 


legal  relations,  we  have  not  considered  it 
necessary  to  repeat  them  in  connection  with 
each  particular  institution  belonging  to  such 
groups.  In  respect  to  these,  we  have  limited 
ourselves  to  stating  the  cases  in  which  a 
different  rule  should  be  followed — one  might 
say  an  exception — and  those  other  cases  in 
which  it  seems  wise  expressly  to  confirm  the 
general  principle,  since  disputes  over  tech- 
nical or  practical  points  have  arisen  in  their 
application. 

We  do  not  consider  this  a  perfect  work. 
Far  from  it.  When  the  committees  meet,  we 
shall  be  one  of  the  first  to  offer  more  than 
one  amendment.  If  the  other  members  do 
the  same,  there  will  be  drawn  up,  due  to  their 
knowledge,  talent,  and  ability,  a  definite 
draft  for  a  code  which  will  merit  the  ap- 
proval of  the  nations  and  the  applause  of 
learned  men. 


GREAT   BRITAIN   AND  THE 
GENEVA  PROTOCOL 

Mr.  Austin  Chamberlain's  Speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons 

(Note. — On  March  24,  at  a  sitting  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson, 
former  member  of  the  MacDonald  Cabinet 
and  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol, in  a  speech  dealing  with  the  British 
foreign  policy,  charged  the  present  govern- 
ment with  having  practically  destroyed  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  In  reply  to  this  speech, 
Mr.  Austin  Chamberlain,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing speech,  in  which  he  set  forth  at  length 
the  attitude  of  the  present  British  Govern- 
ment toward  the  question  of  the  Protocol 
and  the  whole  problem  of  security.) 

I  wonder  whether  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  [Mr.  Henderson]  took  with  him 
to  Geneva  a  copy  of  the  document  which 
my  predecessor  as  Foreign  Secretary  had  ad- 
dressed on  July  5  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  League  of  Nations  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  treaty  of  mutual  assistance.  "No 
greater  calamity,"  said  the  British  Govern- 
ment, "to  the  cause  which  they  have  at  heart 
can  be  imagined  than  that  any  scheme  adopt- 
ed by  the  League  should,  when  submitted 
to  the  test  of  reality,  fail  owing  to  defects 
which  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  in  ad- 
vance. We  must  ask  these  questions :  Are 
the  guarantees  contained  therein  sufficient  to 
justify  a  State  in  reducing  its  armaments? 
Are  the  obligations  to  be  undertaken  towards 
other  States  of  such  a  nature  that  the  nations 
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of  the  world  can  conscientiously  engage  to 
carry  them  out."  Did  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  ask  himself  those  questions? 
When  he  was  a  party  to  the  framing  of  the 
Protocol  did  he  apply  to  the  Protocol  those 
tests?    I  am  afraid  they  were  forgotten. 

I  am  sorry  to  trouble  the  House  with  one 
more  quotation.  Of  this  proposed  treaty  of 
mutual  assistance  my  predecessor  wrote  on 
behalf  of  the  then  government,  "It  is  the 
considered  opinion  of  the  British  naval  stafC 
that  a  treaty  such  as  is  proposed  will,  if 
properly  carried  out,  necessitate  an  increase 
in  the  British  naval  forces."  Did  His 
Majesty's  Government  consult  their  naval  ad- 
visers and  receive  an  assurance  from  them 
that  that  objection  did  not  apply  to  the  Pro- 
tocol? 

Genesis  of  the  Protocol 

I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  for 
a  moment  what  is  the  genesis  of  this  Pro- 
tocol. It  can  be  traced  back  to  the  negotia- 
tions which  took  place  between  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  and  M.  Herrlot  earlier  in  the  year. 
They  agreed — the  right  honorable  gentleman 
who  was  then  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 
Secretary  and  the  President  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  in  France — that  they  would  to- 
gether go  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  open  a  discussion  of  this  great 
problem  of  security. 

They  did  so.  They  came,  they  saw,  they 
conquered.  They  made  speeches  which  were 
received  with  immense  enthusiasm  by  the 
Assembly.  I  am  told  the  right  honorable 
gentleman's  speech  sounded  even  better  and 
was  even  more  enthusiastically  applauded 
when  it  had  been  translated  from  the  Eng- 
lish in  which  it  was  delivered  into  the 
French  language.  Nothing  could  have  been 
better  until  the  gentlemen  themselves  and 
the  Assembly  which  they  had  addressed  be- 
gan to  reflect  upon  the  speeches,  and  then 
it  was  at  once  apparent  to  everyone  that 
the  two  prime  ministers  in  their  joint 
friendly  gesture  were  irreconcilably  opposed 
one  to  the  other  in  the  advice  which  they 
were  tendering  to  the  Assembly.  Then  fol- 
lowed some  hours  and,  I  think,  one  or  two 
nights  of  hectic,  feverish  movement  in  search 
of  a  formula,  and  presently  a  formula  was 
produced,  and  I  suppose  the  two  prime  min- 
isters thought  that  when,  with  the  help  of 
very  active  and  very  clever  friends,  they  had 
reached  a   formula   upon  which   they   could 


agree  they  would  really  agree  about  some- 
thing of  substance.  But  it  was  evident,  even 
then,  to  skillful  observers  that  even  at  the 
moment  when  they  thought  they  were  most 
agreed  they  were  as  far  as  the  poles  asunder, 
and  that  the  piinciples  which  underlay  and 
inspired  the  policy  of  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  were  neither  believed  in  nor  ac- 
cepted by  the  leader  of  French  opinion  and 
the  representative  of  France. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  who  has 
spoken  has  made  it  plain  that  the  idea  of 
the  British  Government  was  that  you  could 
supersede  individual  pacts  or  regional  agree- 
ments by  one  vast  universal  scheme  of  inter- 
national insurance.  That  was  the  policy  of 
the  British  Government,  but  that  was  never 
the  policy  of  the  foreign  governments  with 
which  they  were  negotiating.  Never  for  one 
moment  did  those  governments  mean  to 
abandon  the  local  alUances  or  regional  pacts 
into  which  they  had  entered  if  the  Protocol 
were  accepted.  On  the  contrary,  they  re- 
garded the  Protocol  as  something  which 
might  give  additional  security  to  the  world, 
I  do  not  doubt,  but  also  as  something  which 
must  be  followed,  as  it  had  been  preceded, 
by  special  subsidiary  complementary  alli- 
ances and  agreements. 

A  "Patched-Up"  Formula 

The  two  distinguished  visitors — both  busy 
men,  who  could  ill  be  spared  from  their  own 
countries — having,  with  the  aid  of  friends 
and  with  much  burning  of  midnight  oil, 
patched  up  a  formula,  returned  to  Paris  and 
to  London,  and  left  their  representatives  to 
put  into  the  form  of  an  international  agree- 
ment the  opposite  ideals  which  were  em- 
bodied in  the  formula  upon  which  they  had 
agreed.  The  deputation  went  to  work,  and 
in  some  six  weeks'  time  in  that  Assembly 
was  undertaken  for  the  whole  world  a  piece 
of  legislation  with  which  it  is  impossible  to 
compare  in  its  extent  or  importance  even  the 
largest  projects  which  could  come  before  a 
domestic  legislature  like  our  own,  and  that 
agreement,  that  legislative  project,  was 
framed,  discussed,  and  passed  in  less  time 
than  we  should  take  over  an  electoral  reform 
bill,  whether  in  Cabinet  or  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Is  it  wonderful  that,  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, when  we  came  to  examine  it  we 
found  it  so  full  of  danger  apparently,  we 
found  its  principal  causes  and  effects  ap- 
parently  so  little  appreciated  and   so   little 
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foreseen,  and  its  obligations  so  great  for  an 
empire  of  such  a  peculiar  character  as  our 
own,  scattered  in  every  portion  of  the  woi'ld, 
based  primarily  upon  sea  power  and  not 
upon  land  power,  as  was  the  case  of  most 
of  the  nations  who  were  there  assembled — 
is  it  wonderful,  when  we  came  to  consider 
this  document,  we  found  it  impossible  to 
recommend  it  to  Parliament? 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  has  com- 
plained that  we  announced  our  decisions  not 
to  recommend  it  before  we  had  consulted 
Parliament.  Was  it  a  more  serious  step  to 
take  to  declare  our  decision  not  to  recom- 
mend it  than  to  do  as  he  did  and  to  recom- 
mend it,  to  be  a  party  to  it,  without  having 
given  Parliament  the  least  information  of 
what  he  was  doing  or  the  obligation  he  was 
undertaking? 

Liberty  of  Action 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  at  length  into  the 
objections  to  the  Protocol.  I  have  too  much 
other  work  to  do.  I  beg  the  House  to  observe 
that  the  right  honorable  gentleman  himself 
is  not  a  wholehearted  and  unconditional  sup- 
porter of  the  Protocol.  The  right  honorable 
gentleman  labored  a  great  deal  to  sustain 
the  point  that  he  and  his  fellow-representa- 
tives of  Great  Britain  had  preserved  full 
liberty  to  the  British  Government  and  Par- 
liament of  free  action  in  any  emergency  for 
the  British  nation.  There  is  a  passage  in 
the  report  of  one  of  the  committees  which  is 
a  rather  interesting  gloss  upon  the  observa- 
tions of  the  right  honorable  gentleman.  In 
the  report  of  M.  Benes  he  goes  so  far  in 
agreement  with  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man as  to  observe  that  it  Is  true  that  it  re- 
mains with  our  government  to  decide  what 
they  will  do,  but  it  is  no  longer  left  to  them 
to  decide  what  they  ought  to  do.  You  ob- 
serve the  right  honorable  gentleman's  com- 
plete liberty  means  that  you  have  a  liberty 
not  to  discharge  your  obligations,  but  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  others  have  a  right 
to  Impose  the  obligation  on  you.  That  is  not 
quite  the  liberty  that  might  have  been  in- 
ferred from  the  speech  of  the  right  honorable 
gentleman.  But  the  whole  terms  of  the  Pro- 
tocol, as  shown  in  the  declaration  which  I 
made  in  Geneva,  are  framed  not  with  a  view 
to  a  naval  power  and  not  with  proper  regard 
to  the  interests  or  the  necessities  or  the  i)osi- 
tion  of  a  naval  power.  They  are  framed  for 
the   special   purposes    of    States   with    land 


forces  and  land  frontiers  who  are  anxious 
about  those  frontiers.  The  right  honorable 
gentleman  says  it  would  be  easy  to  deal  by 
amendment  with  all  the  criticisms  which  His 
Majesty's  Government  had  made  of  the 
Protocol. 

Logic  and  Politics 

We  made  some  study  of  the  Protocol  from 
that  point  of  view.  If  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  will  do  the  same,  he  will  find 
that  very  little  remains  of  the  Protocol  when 
he  has  made  the  necessary  exceptions,  and 
when  to  the  necessary  changes  you  add  the 
reservations  which  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman would  have  put  in  for  his  govern- 
ment and  the  reservations  which  other  rep- 
resentatives would  have  put  in  for  their 
governments  when  signing,  the  Protocol 
would  have  shrunk  to  a  very  small  document 
indeed  and  one  which  would  not  have  mate- 
rially increased  the  security  of  the  world. 
I  am  really  not  sure  what  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  himself  thinks  of  it.  At  one 
moment  he  declares  that  we  undertake  no 
new  obligation,  and  at  another  moment  that 
it  is  merely  the  logical  conclusion  of  the 
Covenant.  I  profoundly  distrust  logic  when 
applied  to  politics,  and  all  English  history 
justifies  me.  Why  is  it  that,  as  contrasted 
with  other  nations,  ours  has  been  a  i)eaceful 
and  not  a  violent  development?  Why  is  it 
that,  great  as  have  been  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  this  country,  we  have 
had  none  of  those  sudden  revolutions  and 
reactions  for  the  last  300  years  that  have 
so  frequently  affected  more  logically  minded 
nations  than  ourselves?  It  is  because  in- 
stinct and  experience  alike  teach  us  that  hu- 
man nature  is  not  logical,  that  it  is  unwise 
to  treat  political  institutions  as  instruments 
of  logic,  and  that  it  is  in  vnsely  refraining 
from  pressing  conclusions  to  their  logical  end 
the  path  of  peaceful  development  and  true 
reform  is  really  found. 

Security  and  the  League  Covenant 

After  all,  what  is  our  crime?  The  signa- 
ture of  the  Covenant  is  barely  six  years  old, 
and  we  are  to  be  condemned  by  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  because  vpith  only  six 
years'  experience  to  guide  us  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  rewrite  the  whole  document  or  to 
superimpose  upon  it  a  vast  structure  which 
might  easily  destroy  both  Covenant  and 
League.    There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
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of  late  in  this  country  about  the  safety 
and  security  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  A 
great  many  experts  have  been  consulted,  and 
not  all  of  them,  I  understand,  have  taken 
the  same  view.  But,  as  far  as  I  know,  no 
expert,  however  eminent,  has  thought  that 
the  security  of  that  building  would  be  pro- 
moted by  putting  another  dome  on  the  top 
of  the  existing  dome,  and,  whatever  their 
differences  have  been,  they  have  all  agreed 
that  it  is  by  underpinning  the  foundations 
that  the  building  will  be  best  preserved. 
That  is  our  view  in  regard  to  the  Protocol. 
We  do  not  think  that  it  would  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  League,  or  that  it  would  add 
to  the  security  given  by  the  Covenant.  The 
right  honorable  gentleman  spoke  at  one  mo- 
ment as  if  we  were  opposed  to  the  objects 
of  the  Protocol.  It  is  not  with  the  objects, 
but  with  the  effects,  that  we  find  fault. 
Speaking  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, I  expressed  our  full  concurrence  with 
those  objects  at  the  beginning  of  my  declara- 
tion at  Geneva.  The  right  honorable  gentle- 
man thinks  that  it  would  have  promoted  se- 
curity and  thus  have  led  directly  to  dis- 
armament. What  evidence  did  he  bring  to 
bear  for  either  of  those  theses?  Our  own  ex- 
perts advised  us  that  the  obligations  which 
it  would  have  imposed  upon  us  we  should 
be  unable  to  fulfill  without  increasing  our 
existing  forces.  I  suspect  that  some  other 
nations  would  find  themselves  in  the  same 
position. 

Effect  on  American  Policy 

Then  I  wonder  whether  the  late  govern- 
ment gave  much  thought  to  the  effect  of  the 
Protocol  or  its  adoption  upon  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  As  far  as  I 
know,  the  United  States  have  made  no  official 
declaration  in  regard  to  the  Protocol,  but  I 
have  tried  to  inform  myself  as  to  the  trend 
of  American  opinion,  and,  unless  I  am  wholly 
mistaken,  the  Protocol  would  have  been 
viewed  rather  as  a  possible  cause  of  war 
than  increased  security  for  peace  across  the 
Atlantic.  And  what  about  European  opinion? 
I  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  those 
powers  most  immediately  concerned  would 
not  have  felt  that  their  security  was  so 
guarded  against  by  the  Protocol,  if  we  had 
signed  and  ratified  it  as  it  stood  without 
alteration,  as  to  have  been  content  to  treat 
that  as  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  se- 
curity and  proceed  to  disarmament  at  once. 
The  Protocol  without  subsidiary  pacts  would 


not  have  been  accepted  in  those  quarters 
which  think  themselves  threatened  as  a 
guarantee  for  their  safety  of  a  kind  justify- 
ing them  in  disarmament.  In  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  MacDonald,  the  Protocol  was  to  super- 
sede and  render  unnecessary  any  special 
pacts.  In  the  eyes  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  negotiating  the  Protocol  was  not  only  to 
have  been  preceded  with  pacts,  but  was  to 
have  been  accompanied  or  followed  by  pacts. 
His  Majesty's  Government  find  themselves 
unable  to  sign  the  Protocol.  They  find  them- 
selves in  that  respect  in  the  same  position 
as  the  great  dominion  governments  and  the 
Government  of  India.  They  do  not  think 
that  it  is  apt  to  promote  security  and  by  pro- 
moting security  to  lead  to  disarmament,  but 
they  do  feel,  as  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man said,  that  they  had  an  obligation  to  con- 
tribute, if  they  can,  to  that  great  aim,  and 
they  believe  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  this 
country  and  this  empire  to  do  it.  But  let 
me  remind  the  House  of  what  our  existing 
commitments  are. 

Obligations  to  France  and  Belgium 

We  have,  as  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  a  signatory  of  the  Covenant,  the 
obligations  of  every  member  of  the  League 
and  signatory  of  the  Covenant  to  every  other 
State  within  the  League,  and  we  propose 
loyally  and  faithfully  to  observe  them.  These 
are  obligations  of  general,  of  almost  univer- 
sal, application;  but  we  have  other  obliga- 
tions which  are  partial  and  local.  We  have 
an  interest  in  the  eastern  boundary  of  France 
and  Belgium  which  is  more  direct,  more 
vital,  and  to  which  we  are  more  closely 
pledged  by  our  signed  word  than  to  the  gen- 
eral obligations  of  every  signatory  of  the 
Covenant  and  member  of  the  League.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  dealt  with  this  matter  at 
Cannes,  and  Mr.  MacDonald  dealt  with  it  in 
a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  M.  Poincar^ 
soon  after  he  came  into  office.  The  need  of 
France  for  security  is  great  and  is  recog- 
nized. Her  right  to  expect  something  from 
us  in  that  respect  is  recognized;  our  interest 
and  our  duty  to  contribute  to  provide  that 
security  is  recognized  as  a  common  policy 
to  us  all.  There  is  nothing  I  more  earnestly 
desire  than  to  find  a  basis  for  a  national 
policy  in  which  we  can  all  agree  and 
heartily  co-operate.  These  declarations  give 
us  a  special  interest  in  the  western  frontiers 
of  Germany,  and  all  history  points  the  same 
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way.  All  our  greatest  wars  have  been  fought 
to  prevent  one  great  military  power  dominat- 
ing Europe  and,  at  the  same  time,  dominat- 
ing the  coasts  of  the  Channel  and  the  ports 
of  the  Low  Countries.  Our  ancestors  fought 
Spain  in  her  heyday,  our  grandfathers  fought 
Napoleon,  and  we  ourselves  only  a  few  years 
ago  fought  Germany.  It  is  an  issue  which 
challenges  our  security ;  it  is  an  issue  which 
we  have  never  shirked  and  never  can  afford 
to  shirk.  But  that  is  not  all.  There  are 
treaty  obligations  at  this  moment.  There  are 
Articles  42  to  44  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
— articles  which  deal  with  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  and  with  the  demilitarized  zone  on 
the  right  bank.  We  have  these  treaty  obliga- 
tions, and  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  with 
it  the  peace  of  the  British  Empire,  depends 
on  their  preservation  and  maintenance. 

The  German  Proposals 

I  come  at  this  point  to  the  German  pro- 
posals, to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made  in  debate  in  this  House.  I  think  I  can 
now,  without  injury  to  any  prospects  that 
they  may  contain,  speak  with  greater  frank- 
ness than  I  felt  myself  able  to  do  before  I 
went  to  Geneva;  and  if  I  can  do  so,  I  am 
certain  it  is  my  duty  to  the  House  to  do  so. 
The  German  proposals  were,  very  properly, 
put  in  a  somewhat  liquid  shape.  They  have 
not  been  the  subject  of  any  precise^  or  rigid 
definition.  They  are  put  forward  as  a  pos- 
sible basis  for  discussion,  not  as  a  thing  to  be 
taken  or  left,  or  an  agreement  already  put 
into  a  form  in  which  it  might  be  signed.  They 
did  not  come  to  me  fully  in  the  first  instance. 
They  came  to  me  in  circumstances  of  at- 
tempted secrecy,  which,  as  I  have  already 
admitted,  caused  me  to  feel  some  suspicion 
about  them,  but  I  am  convinced — and  I  say 
so  from  my  place  here — from  what  has  passed 
since  that  the  German  Government  are  mak- 
ing a  sincere  and  honest  attempt  to  lead  to 
a  better  state  of  things,  and  it  is  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  assist  to  carry  that  effort  to  a 
fruitful  conclusion  that  we  have  engaged  in 
our  serious  discussion  of  their  proposals. 

I  would  outline  the  German  suggestion  as 
follows:  Germany's  interest  is  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  treaty  foundation  for  a 
peaceful  understanding  with  France.  Ger- 
many is  prepared  to  consider  a  comprehensive 
arbitration  treaty  and  to  enter  into  a  mutual 
pact  with  the  powers  interested  in  the  Rhine. 
Similar  arbitration  treaties  may  be  concluded 
with  other  States  which  have  common  boun- 


daries with  Germany  if  those  States  desire. 
Further,  a  pact  universally  guaranteeing  the 
present  territorial  status  on  the  Rhine  would 
be  acceptable  to  Germany,  and  a  pact  may 
further  guarantee  the  fulfilment  of  Articles 
42  and  43  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  I 
think  the  House  will  agree  with  His- 
Majesty's  Government  that  it  is  a  signal  ad- 
vance that  such  proposals  should  have 
reached  us,  even  in  a  vague  form,  and  on 
her  own  motion,  from  Germany.  They 
amount,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  to  this: 
that  Germany  is  prepared  to  guarantee 
voluntarily  what  hitherto  she  has  accepted 
only  under  the  compulsion  of  the  treaty — 
the  status  quo  in  the  west;  that  she  is  pre- 
pared to  eliminate  war,  not  merely  from  the 
west  but  from  the  east,  as  an  engine  by  which 
any  alteration  in  that  treaty  position  is  to 
be  obtained.  She  is  prepared  to  disavow  and 
abandon  any  idea  of  recourse  to  war  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  treaty  boundaries  of 
Europe.  She  may  be  unwilling,  she  may  be 
unable,  to  make  the  same  renunciation  of 
all  hopes  and  aspirations  that  some  day,  by 
friendly  arrangement  and  mutual  agreement, 
a  modification  may  be  introduced  in  the  east 
which  she  is  prepared  to  make  in  r^ard  to 
any  modifications  in  the  west. 

British  Policy  in  Geneva 

I  am  coming  to  that.  What  were  the  in- 
structions which  I  carried  with  me  from  His 
Majesty's  Government  for  the  purposes  of 
my  interview  with  M.  Herriot  and  with  the 
other  foreign  ministers  whom  I  met  at 
Geneva?  I  was  charged  with  a  message 
which  I  frankly  say  it  was  not  wholly  agree- 
able to  me  personally  to  deliver.  I  see  that 
sometimes  I  am  accused  of  being  pro-French. 
I  have  even  seen  it  stated  that  I  told  M. 
Briand  that  I  was  accused  of  being  in  his 
pocket.  I  thought  he  looked  a  little  regret- 
fully at  the  size  of  his  pocket  and  wished  it 
were  larger,  so  that  he  might  have  me  more 
safely  deposited.  But  though  I  have  deep 
sympathies  with  the  French  people,  a  great 
appreciation  of  what  France  has  done  for  the 
world,  and,  incidentally,  for  ourselves,  I  owe 
to  France  the  frankness  of  a  friend,  and  the 
very  fact  that  I  use  that  frankness  will  per- 
haps carry  a  conviction  that  would  not  come 
from  one  who  was  not  known  to  be  as  warmly 
her  well-wisher  as  the  present  Foreign  Secre- 
tary is.  What  was  the  message  I  gave?  I 
had  to  tell  M.  Herriot  and  the  other  foreigu 
ministers    that    His    Majesty's    Government 
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were  unable  to  sign  the  Protocol.  I  had  to 
add  that  while  we  appreciated  all  that  was 
involved  for  France  in  the  failure,  through 
American  abstention,  of  the  Anglo-American 
pact  of  guarantee,  after  what  had  occurred 
in  Cannes,  and  after  what  had  occurred  in 
the  troublous  years  that  followed,  it  was  not 
within  the  power  of  a  British  Government  to 
offer  to  the  French  Government  or  the  Bel- 
gian Government,  a  one-sided  pact  of  guar- 
antee of  their  frontiers  directly  pointed 
against  Germany.  But  I  told  them,  and  I 
told  others,  that  we  attached  the  highest  im- 
portance to  these  German  suggestions,  that 
we  thought  they  should  be  examined  most 
carefully  in  order  to  see  whether  they  did 
not,  in  fact,  open  the  door  to  a  new  and 
better  state  of  things,  and  close  the  door 
not  merely  on  actual  military  operations,  but 
on  that  war-like  atmosphere  which  has  en- 
dured ever  since  the  Peace  of  Versailles.  I 
found  myself  in  agreement  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  foreign  governments 
whom  I  met  that  these  proposals  could  not  be 
lightly  turned  down  or  rejected,  that  we 
must  examine  them  carefully  and  see  what 
advantage  could  be  drawn  from  them,  that 
we  must  work  with  good  faith  and  good  will 
in  the  hope  that  we  might  make  them  the 
basis  of  a  real  security  and  a  real  i)eace.  I 
found  myself  in  agreement  with  them  on  cer- 
tain broad  principles,  that  any  arrangement 
we  might  make  should  be,  in  the  words  of 
the  declaration  which  I  read  at  Geneva, 
"purely  defensive  in  character,  that  it  should 
be  framed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Cktvenant, 
working  in  close  harmony  with  the  League 
and  under  its  guidance,  if  possible." 

Poland  and  Germany 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  our  obligations 
could  not  be  extended  in  respect  to  every 
frontier.  That  is  one  reason,  the  main  rea- 
son, why  we  rejected  the  Protocol.  It  was 
because  it  was  a  universal  extension  of  our 
obligations  of  the  most  serious  kind.  But 
we  thought  that  what  we  could  not  do  in 
every  sphere,  we  might  properly  undertake, 
and  advise  our  people  to  undertake,  in  that 
sphere  with  which  we  were  most  closely  con- 
nected. But  it  must  be  made  quite  clear  that 
in  trying  to  underpin  the  Covenant  and  to 
stabilize  peace  in  the  west,  we  were  not 
licensing  or  legitimizing  war  elsewhere,  that 
to  enter  into  a  fresh  engagement  of  a  mutual 
character,  turning  into  a  friendly  agreement, 


voluntarily  made  on  both  sides,  what  is  now 
a  peace  imposed  by  the  victors  on  the  van- 
quished— that  that  must  not  be  held  to  be 
an  encouragement  to  those  who  were  defeated 
yesterday  to  try  and  reopen  conclusions  in 
other  spheres.  On  the  contrary,  we  held  that 
by  the  mere  fact  of  stabilizing  peace  in  the 
west  we  would  give  an  additional  guarantee 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  east.  After  all,  who 
is  it  who  has  an  interest  in  disturbing  those 
frontiers?  No  country  has  a  profounder  in- 
terest in  stabilizing  peace  or  in  promoting 
good  relations  with  her  great  neighbor  than 
Poland,  and  no  impartial  person,  who  can 
judge  Germany's  interest  with  a  clear  mind, 
unclouded  by  prejudice  or  passion,  can  fail 
to  see  that  Germany  can  gain  no  real  ad- 
vantage and  no  additional  security  by  attack- 
ing her  eastern  neighbor.  Time  and  friendly 
adjustment,  the  force  of  economic  ties  and 
obligations,  the  freedom  of  commercial  in- 
terests, should  lead  those  great  nations  to 
cultivate  an  ever-growing,  an  ever-closer 
friendship,  once  they  can  get  away  from  the 
atmosphere  of  yesterday  and  turn  to  what 
should  be  the  attitude  of  the  future. 

The  essence  of  such  an  agreement,  in  my 
opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  with  whom 
I  have  spoken,  is  that  Germany  should  enter 
the  League  of  Nations,  taking  her  place,  as 
she  would  assuredly  do,  in  the  counsels  of 
the  League  on  a  footing  of  equality,  both  of 
obligations  and  of  rights,  with  the  other  great 
and  small  nations.  I  know  that  Grermany  has 
raised  objections  to  particular  articles.  We 
discussed  them  at  a  council  meeting  of  the 
League  the  other  day  and  we  replied.  The 
real  answer  is  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
League,  without  which  there  is  no  League, 
that  all  the  nations  within  the  League  are 
equal — owing  equal  obligations,  i)ossessing 
equal  rights — and  that  if  you  once  begin  to 
make  exceptions  in  the  obligations,  you,  of 
course,  at  the  same  time  make  exceptions  in 
respect  of  the  rights,  and  the  equality  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  League,  which  is  of  the 
essence  of  its  spirit,  would  be  destroyed,  and 
the  League  itself  would  be  paralyzed  and  de- 
feated. Let  me  add  one  other  word  about 
these  proposals.  As  I  understand,  as  I  can 
well  foresee,  no  fruitful  issue  can  come  of 
them  unless  we  can  deal  successfully  and  ex- 
peditiously, on  the  one  side  and  the  other, 
with  the  remaining  obligations  of  disarma- 
ment and  with  the  evacuation  of  the  Cologne 
area ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  GSerman  pro- 
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posal  and  no  condition,  that  the  period  of 
occupation  fixed  for  the  remaining  zone  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  shonld  be  shortened 
or  altered  in  any  way. 

"A  New  Armageddon" 

I  hope  I  have  made  the  conditions  clear  as 
I  see  them.  I  venture  to  put  the  choice  to 
the  House  which  I  believe  lies  before  us. 
Ever  since  peace  was  signed,  no  less  than 
when  war  was  still  being  waged,  Europe  has 
been  ranged  in  two  camps,  divided  as  were 
the  combatants  in  the  war.  Fear — haunting, 
restless,  brooding  fear — ^haunts  the  councils 
of  every  nation  and  the  homes  of  every  con- 
tinental people;  fear  that  warps  the  judg- 
ment and  affects  the  policy,  which  leads  to 
irritating  acts,  to  fresh  provocation,  which  re- 
news day  by  day  the  offenses  of  the  war,  the 
bitterness  of  the  war,  the  rancors  of  the  war. 
If  this  continues,  sooner  or  later  Europe  will 
march  to  a  new  Armageddon.  It  will  not  be 
in  my  time,  it  may  not  be  in  the  time  of  most 
of  those  whom  I  am  addressing;  but  unless 
you  can  get  away  from  this  atmosphere  of 
fear  and  suspicion,  from  this  attitude  of 
armed  camps,  then,  if  not  In  my  time,  in  my 
children's  or  my  grandchildren's  time,  Europe 
will  be  given  up  to  a  new  struggle,  and  a 
generation  which  has  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
that  unnecessary  war  will  judge  harshly  the 
statesmen  of  today  who  failed  to  take  in 
time  the  measures  by  which  it  might  be  pre- 
sented. 

The  statesmen  of  this  country  have  some 
responsibility.  Our  policy,  not  wholly  through 
our  own  fault,  has  been  wavering  and  incon- 
sistent. Our  influence — nobody  can  move,  as 
I  have  done,  among  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
and  of  more  than  Europe  and  not  feel  it — ^has 
lost  something  by  our  hesitations  and  our 
inconsistencies.  A  new  chance  is  given  to  us. 
I  see  in  these  proposals  the  possible  dawn  of 
a  better  day.  Without  our  help  nothing  will 
be  done;  without  our  help  we  shall  march 
sui'ely,  though  slowly,  to  a  new  disaster. 
With  our  help  the  war  chapter  may  be 
brought  to  a  close  and  a  real  triumph  of 
peace  may  begin.  The  British  Empire,  de- 
tached from  Europe  by  its  dominions,  linked 
to  Europe  by  these  islands,  can  do  what  no 
other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  do ; 
and  from  East  and  West  alike  there  comes 
to  me  the  cry,  "After  all,  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  Empire ;  if  they  will  that  there 
shall  be  no  war,  there  shall  be  no  war." 
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Junior  Red  Ceoss  magazines  are  published 
by  twenty-one  national  societies  and  reach 
about  eight  million  children.  Three  ideals 
are  especially  emphasized  in  all  these  jour- 
nals in  the  hope  of  realizing  a  future  better 
than  the  past.  These  are  "robust  health,  fine 
character  expressed  in  socially  valuable 
deeds,  and  better  understanding  the  one  of 
the  other."  A  Jugoslavian  professor,  who 
was  speaking  recently  about  child  member- 
ship, said :  "The  Red  Cross  brought  bread  to 
our  starving  children,  and  that  was  good; 
now  that  they  are  no  longer  starving,  it 
brings  them  ideals,  and  that  is  even  better." 

An  International  Copybight  Congress 
wUl  be  held  in  Madrid,  Spain,  in  May.  Ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  frame  uniform  laws  on 
copyright,  especially  for  musical  and  dra- 
matic works,  looking  to  the  protection  of 
authors  whose  works  may  be  used  in  broad- 
casting. 

A  Pan -American  Commercial  Congress, 
with  an  exposition  in  connection  with  it,  is 
to  be  held  in  Houston,  Texas,  May  9-15  of 
this  year.  On  account  of  this  the  London 
Times  of  March  31  published  a  16-page  sup- 
plement on  Texas. 

The  Franco-American  branch  of  the 
Good  Will  Association  is  promoting  an  ora- 
torical contest  among  high  school  students 
on  the  subject,  "French  Pioneers  in  America." 
The  eight  winning  orators  are  to  be  awarded 
a  six  weeks'  educational  tour  in  France  dur- 
ing July  and  August. 

Shakespeare's  birthday  was  observed 
April  23  by  the  various  branches  of  the  Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union.  The  purpose  of  the 
observance,  according  to  John  Daniels,  na- 
tional executive  of  the  Union,  is  "by  this 
means  to  publish  and  Impress  the  self-evident 
truth  that  all  the  people  of  the  world  who 
now  speak  the  English  language  have  the 
priceless  advantage  of  being  able  to  under- 
stand one  another,  and  the  consequent  oppor- 
tunity and  moral  responsibility  of  working 
together  to  help  establish  and  maintain  last- 
ing peace  throughout  the  world." 
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Inspired  by  the  united  work  of  Elihu 
Burritt,  former  Editor  of  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  and  of  Henry  Richard,  of  Wales,  in 
organizing  international  peace  conferences  in 
the  last  century,  some  400,000  Welsh  women 
recently  signed  a  "Memorial,"  which  they 
delivered  to  a  representative  group  of  Amer- 
ican women  in  New  York.  In  the  "Me- 
morial" the  women  of  Wales  earnestly  urge 
American  womanhood  to  direct  the  whole 
force  of  their  energy  to  the  promotion  of 
world  peace. 

A     SUM     OF     $10,000     WAS     SENT     TO     PeRU, 

through  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Peru  and  the  Department  of  State,  as  a 
donation  from  the  American  Red  Cross  to 
the  flood  sufferers  in  Trujillo,  Peru. 

It  has  been  ANNOUNcia)  in  French  papers 
that  the  French  Minister  of  Education  in- 
tends to  inaugurate  a  "Peace  Day"  in  French 
schools — that  is,  a  day  on  which  schools  will 
devote  themselves  to  glorifying  peace. 

An    INTERNATIONAL    RELIGIOUS    CONGRESS    Of 

eleven  faiths,  to  discuss  world  peace,  has 
been  called  for  August,  1928,  in  Geneva. 

In     the     NEWLY    ELECTED     MoSCOW     SOVIET, 

which  opened  its  session  April  10,  non-com- 
mimist  parties  have  34  per  cent  of  the  total 
membership. 

A  Sportsmanship  Brotherhood  is  sug- 
gested to  bring  about  international  under- 
standing. Captain  Creel,  of  England,  said 
recently :  "The  founding  of  the  brotherhood 
is  America's  contribution  to  democracy."  The 
code  of  a  sportsman  is  that  he  shall  keep  the 
rules ;  keep  faith  with  his  comrades,  play  the 
game  for  his  side;  keep  himself  fit;  keep  his 
temper;  keep  from  hitting  a  man  when  he  is 
down;  keep  down  his  pride  in  victory;  keep 
a  stout  heart  in  defeat,  accepted  with  good 
grace;  keep  a  sound  soul  and  a  clean  mind 
in  a  healthy  body.  It  is  believed  by  those 
organizing  the  brotherhood  that,  with  such  a 
code  as  a  basis,  it  will  succeed  where  other 
agencies  for  peace  seem  to  have  made  scant 
headway. 

The  Alien  Land  Law  was  passed  by  the 
Japanese  House  of  Peers  in  March.  The  law 
liberalizes  conditions  imder  which  foreigners 
may  obtain  land  in  Japan  and  bars  from  land 
ownership  citizens  of  countries  in  which 
Japanese  are  prohibited  from  owning  land. 


La  Naci6n,  of  Buenos  Aires,  one  of  the 
important  newspapers  in  Latin  America,  as- 
serts that  the  "surrender"  of  the  Isle  of 
Pines  to  Cuba  by  the  United  States  "defi- 
nitely and  effectively  means  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  weak." 

The  Associated  Press  announces  that 
Germany  will  be  represented  by  some  thirty 
parliamentarians  at  the  annual  congress  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  which  will 
meet  at  Washington  beginning  October  1. 
Although  Germany  in  the  Union's  delibera- 
tions has  only  nineteen  votes,  interest  among 
Germany's  lawmakers  is  so  intense  that  the 
official  nineteen  delegates  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  dozen  or  more  ordinary  members. 

These  delegates  include  Paul  Loebe,  presi- 
dent of  the  Reichstag;  Professor  Schuecking, 
one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  chairman  of  the  German  delega- 
tion; former  Chancellor  Joseph  Wirth,  for- 
mer Colonial  Governor  Albert  Hermann 
Schnee,  former  Colonial  Minister  Bernard 
Dernburg,  former  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Eduard  David,  who  won  the  Filene  Peace 
Prize;  the  Socialist  leader,  Rudolf  Breit- 
scheid.  Otto  Hoetsch,  and  former  Finance 
Minister  Hans  von  Raumer. 

The  Peruvian  newspaper  La  Pbensa, 
which  is  the  organ  of  President  Leguiia,  re- 
ceives the  reply  of  President  Coolidge  to  the 
protest  of  Peru  on  the  Tacna-Arica  award  in 
a  favorable  spirit.  The  paper  calls  attention, 
in  its  discussion  of  the  President's  note,  to 
its  "courteous  tone,  at  times  even  cordial.  It 
is  evident  that  the  same  mind  which  dictated 
the  decision  prepared  the  reply,  but  the  latter 
lacks  the  austere  tone  of  the  decision." 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Security  Against  War.  By  Frances  Kellor 
and  Antonia  Hatvany.  Two  volumes. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  1924.  Price, 
$6.00. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  carefully  organ- 
ized mass  of  material  Miss  Kellor,  with  the 
aid  of  her  collaborator,  has  done  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  careful  research.     She  has 
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gone  to  sources,  "visiting  twenty-one  coun- 
tries,  crossing  seven,  seas."  Tlie  result  is  a 
fx)dy  of  documented  facts,  carefully  analyzed 
and  grouped,  stretching  through  two  volumes 
and  divided  into  four  parts. 

She  assumes  that  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
significant  events  since  the  war  is  necessary 
to  any  practical  plan  to  abolish  war.  She 
attempts  to  canvass  this  field  in  an  impar- 
tial and  detached  manner.  However,  it  is 
obvious  that  she  finds  the  League  of  Nations 
quite  inadequate  to  the  tasks  assigned  to  it. 
She  shows  many  instances  when  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  have 
not  functioned.  One  evidence  of  the  im- 
potence of  the  CJovenant  she  finds  in  the 
League's  effort  to  bolster  it  up  by  the  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Assistance  and  by  the  Geneva 
Protocol. 

She  shows  that,  as  a  source  of  interna- 
tional justice,  the  League  has  functioned 
weakly  when  it  has  functioned  at  all.  She 
says,  after  enumerating  eight  aggressions 
of  territory  of  member  States,  seven  of  which 
were  dealt  with  by  powers  separately  and 
not  via  the  League,  "it  is  apparent  that  if 
the  principal  allied  powers  do  not  elect  to 
prevent  aggression  through  Article  X,  but 
prefer  to  act  separately,  through  their  own 
foreign  oflices,  the  article  will  remain  im- 
potent." 

Part  I  of  the  work  describes  the  peace 
machinery  outlined  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, as  it  is  found  in  action.  These  are 
the  Conference  of  Ambassadors,  the  Repa- 
rations Commission,  and  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Part  II  narrates  the  history  of  each  dis- 
pute and  its  settlement  through  the  peace 
machinery.  This  part  summarizes  not  only 
Dantzig,  the  Saar,  the  Ruhr,  and  other  prob- 
lems, but  also  some  Asiatic  matters  and 
South  American  affairs,  including  the  Tacna- 
Arica  dispute  up  to  the  spring  of  1923. 

Part  III  records  in  an  orderly  manner  the 
evolution  and  work  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice. 

Part  IV  analyzes  pending  pr6posals  for 
future  peace. 

She  concludes  her  exhaustive  and  valuable 
record  with  a  proposition  for  a  third  Hague 
Conference,  which  alone,  she  thinks,  can  ex- 
pect full  co-operation  from  the  United  States. 


Manhood  of  Humanity.  By  Alfred  Korzyb- 
ski.  Pp.  264,  including  three  appendices. 
E.  P.  Button  &  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
$3.00. 

"What  is  man?"  This  question,  propounded 
by  the  Psalmist  of  old,  remains  still  un- 
answered. During  the  few  centuries  of  re- 
corded history,  his  activities  reveal  the  fact 
that  "man  has  ever  been  the  greatest  puzzle 
to  man." 

Alfred  Korzybski,  in  his  book  entitled 
Manhood  of  Humanity,  attempts  to  solve  the 
puzzle  called  "man"  by  presenting  some 
novel  conceptions.  The  basis  upon  which  he 
builds  his  work  is  his  classification  of  life. 
This  classification  is  as  follows:  (1)  Plants, 
with  the  one  capacity  of  growth,  which  may 
be  represented  by  a  "one  dimensional  line"; 
(2)  animals,  with  capacities  of  growth  and 
movement  in  space,  which  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  "two  dimensional  plane";  (3) 
humans,  with  capacities  of  growth,  move- 
ment in  space,  and  activity  in  time,  which 
may  be  represented  by  a  "three  dimensional 
region." 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  human- 
ity's childhood  has  been  very  long — some 
300,000  to  500,000  years— Mr,  Korzybski  be- 
lieves that  "humanity  is  still  in  its  child- 
hood." He  believes,  however,  that  the  at- 
tainment of  the  "manhood  of  humanity"  will 
be  hastened  by  the  realization  of  man's  true 
nature — his  capacity  for  "time  binding" — 
and  the  intelligent  pursuit  of  the  science  and 
art  of  human  engineering. 

The  reduction  of  the  problems  of  human 
life  to  a  strict  mathematical  basis,  the  wide- 
spread application  of  mathematical  laws  to 
the  production  of  the  world's  goods,  upon 
which  the  adequacy  and  happiness  of  human 
life  depend — these  are  rather  staggering  mat- 
ters. They  lead  us  out  over  our  heads.  The 
reader  naturally  asks  himself  the  question, 
what  are  the  practical  processes  by  which 
such  conceptions  can  be  translated  into  reali- 
ties? The  book  is,  however,  an  interesting 
presentation  of  a  novel  point  of  view. 

The  Ninth  of  Novembeb.  By  Bernard 
Kellermann.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Caroline  V.  Kerr.  Robert  M.  Mc- 
Bride,  New  York,  1925.  Pp.  443.  Price, 
$2.50. 

Like  unrelated  fragments  of  brittle  glass, 
the  scenes  of  this  story  shift  and  rattle  to- 
gether in  apparent  disorder.    They  are  glar. 
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ing  pictures  of  battles,  balls,  socialist  plots, 
sordid  dives,  bureaucracies,  hurried  love 
scenes,  hospitals,  characters  crashing  to 
ruin,  and  again  the  roar  and  smoke  of  battle- 
fields, with  corpses  raining  from  the  sky. 
Gradually,  however,  one  discovers  that,  like 
a  kaleidoscope,  the  bits  of  vivid  color  are 
forming  a  pattern.  At  the  center  of  it  are 
two  contrasting  characters — two  old  men 
whose  life  dreams  have  fallen  about  their 
ears.  These  are  a  certain  general,  call  von 
Hecht-Babenberg,  and  the  drunken  father  of 
a  young  soldier  who  was  blown  to  bits  be- 
cause of  an  error  in  the  general's  judgment. 
Through  the  eyes  of  these  two,  neither  very 
noble,  but  both  alt(^ether  human,  we  see  the 
downfall  of  the  German  army  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  November,  1918. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the 
section  of  society  slashed  through  by  this 
book  is  a  fair  sample  of  all  Germany,  even 
war-mad  Germany.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
something  typical  about  the  main  characters. 
The  setting  seems  to  be  unnecessarily  de- 
generate. 

Herr  Kellermann  is  a  realist  with  an 
almost  uncanny  command  of  language, 
which  is  astonishingly  preserved  by  his 
translator.  He  has  also  accomplished  a  feat 
extremely  difficult  of  performance — accom- 
plished it  almost  casually  and  by  the  way. 
This  is  the  production  of  a  real  conflict  in 
the  reader.  One's  mind  follows,  always, 
the  action  of  the  revolutionist,  the  denier 
of  the  old  order  in  Germany;  but  one's 
emotion  and,  at  times,  admiration  go  with 
the  old  general,  who  suffers  and  does  not 
understand ;  whose  domestic  fires  have  turned 
to  ashes,  and  who  feels  his  life's  Ideals  slip- 
ping from  under  his  feet.  At  last  comes  the 
blow  of  the  Kaiser's  abdication.  "Fled!" 
"Deserted!"  Beyond  this  nothing  matters 
to  him. 

After  this  the  boiling  sea  of  the  revolu- 
tionists, the  retreating  army,  the  released 
prisoners,  the  sick  and  starving  rabble  of 
Berlin,  roll  through  the  streets  of  the  city 
like  a  tide  no  man  can  stay.  It  is  all  a 
fitting  accompaniment  of  the  broken  spirit 
of  the  old  Germany. 

It  is  a  disturbing,  yet  a  powerful,  book. 

CAUJNictrs.  A  Defense  of  Chemical  War- 
FAEE.  By  J.  B.  8.  Haldane.  E.  P.  Dutton 
Co.,  New  York,  1925.    Pp.  84.    Price,  $1.00. 

Here  is  a  discussion,  not  of  the  cause  of 
war,  the  need  of  war,  or  the  iniquity  of  war. 


Mr.  Haldane  is  an  Englishman  who  says  he 
shares  the  objection  to  war  of  those  who 
would  prefer  to  prevent  international  strife. 
"But  I  doubt,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "whether 
by  objecting  to  it  we  are  likely  to  avoid  it  in 
the  future,  however  lofty  our  motives  or 
disinterested  our  conduct."  He  evidently  be- 
lieves that  we  shall  have  to  evolve  from  one 
type  of  war  to  another  less  horrible,  tiU  we 
are  entirely  out  of  it.  His  arguments,  how- 
ever, are  not  about  any  general  theory  of 
progress,  but  about  the  particular  theme  of 
chemical  warfare  and  its  advantages  to  the 
race.  These  advantages,  of  course,  are  com- 
pared  to  the  old  method  of  fighting  by  steel 
and  iron. 

With  this  to  start  with,  he  proceeds  to 
show  how  the  use  of  certain  chemicals,  such 
as  "tear  gas,"  for  instance,  is  more  humane 
than  the  use  of  explosives.  If  regulations 
of  future  wars  are  to  be  made  in  the  interest 
of  humanity,  he  thinks  it  would  be  only 
necessary  to  prevent  the  use  of  goggles  or 
other  eye-protectors;  to  prohibit  all  shells 
containing  anything  else  than  some  lach- 
rymatory compound.  He  does  not  suppose 
that  such  regulations  will  ever  be  adopted, 
but  to  forbid  the  use  of  these  chemicals  is 
"a  piece  of  cruel  and  ridiculous  sentimen- 
tality." "But  the  British,"  he  says,  "are  a 
tired  people;  they  like  to  rest  in  breathless 
quiet  after  all  their  ills,  and  to  pin  their 
faith  in  the  promises  of  leaders  whose  eyes 
are  fixed  on  the  past." 

He  goes  on  to  review  the  use  of  chemi- 
cals in  the  recent  war,  following  up  statis- 
tics to  their  logical  conclusion.  For  instance, 
in  the  British  army,  of  those  incapacitated 
by  mustard  gas,  only  one  in  forty  died,  while 
only  one  in  two  hundred  became  permanently 
unfit.  Yet  the  Washington  Conference 
solemnly  prohibited  this  comparatively  mer- 
ciful chemical,  while  permitting  the  use  of 
bayonets,  shells,  and  incendiary  bombs. 

Mr.  Haldane  holds  that  the  terrors  per- 
taining to  chemical  warfare  are  due  to  ig- 
norance, and  through  ignorance  alone  the 
populace,  as  well  as  the  soldier,  fears  the 
use  of  chemistry  on  a  large  scale.  To  the 
enlightened  he  feels  that  it  offers  a  way  of 
making  battles  decisive  with  no  more  than 
temporary  suffering  to  the  enemy. 

So  war  would  become  merely  a  game.  Is 
this  the  logical  next  step? 
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will  be  one  hundred  years  old  In  1928.  It  has  helped 
to  make  the  fundamental  principles  of  any  desirable 
peace  known  the  world  around. 

Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  Injustices  of  war  by 
extending  the  methods  of  law  and  order  among  the 
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Suggestions  for  a  Governed  World 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  May  27,  1921) 


THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  Its  founders— pre- 
cepts which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  past  hundred  years — 
recurs,  In  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord 
abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its  own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their 
feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and  a  war- 
torn  world : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment 
of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective  if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct 
governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are 
equally  applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations" ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  international  law,  relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happi- 
ness and  safety" ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon 
which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must  be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as 
"justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its 
greatest  of  wars ;  conscious  that  permanent  relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of 
morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct 
of  nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States, 
as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member  thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American 
Peace  Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  to  suggest, 
as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  International 
agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations, 
to  meet  at  stated  intervals,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  first  two  conferences  of  The 
Hague;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  confer- 
ences ;  to  invite  accredited  institutions  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  international  law,  to 
prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to 
the  conferences ;  in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and 
clarify,  extend  and  advance,  the  rules  of 
international  law,  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  permanent  establishment  and 
the  successful  administration  of  justice 
between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
a  conference  for  the  advancement  of  in- 
ternational law;  to  provide  for  its  organi- 
zation outside  of  the  domination  of  any 
one  nation  or  any  limited  group  of  nations ; 
to  which  conference  every  nation  recog- 
nizing, accepting,  and  applying  interna- 
tional law  in  its  relations  with  other 
nations  shall  be  invited  and  in  which  all 
shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of 
equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative 
Council  to  be  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  accredited  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  in  which  the  conference 


for  the  advancement  of  international  law 
convenes ;  which  representatives  shall,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common 
interests  of  the  nations  during  the  inter- 
val between  successive  conferences ;  and  to 
provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative 
Council  shall,  according  to  diplomatic 
usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  country  in  which  the  conference 
convenes ; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrative  Council  from  among 
its  members,  which  shall  meet  at  short, 
regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  be  elected  by  its  members; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the 
result  of  its  labors  to  the  Administrative 
Council ; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative 
Council,  having  considered  the  report  of 
the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their 
respective  governments,  together  with 
their  collective  or  individual  opinions,  and 
that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  ac- 
cordance v^th  instructions  from  the  goy- 
ernments  which  they  represent. 


IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative 
Council  to  appoint,  outside  its  own  mem- 
bers, an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the 
conference  for  the  advancement  of  inter- 
national law,  or  the  nations  shall  from 
time  to  time  prescribe ;  and  to  provide 
that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Administrative  Council ; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  report  to  the  Administrative 
Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To  empower  the  Administrative 
Council  to  appoint  other  committees  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties  as  the  na- 
tions in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall 
find  It  desirable  to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  as- 
sist the  Administrative  Council,  the  advis- 
ory committee,  or  other  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  in  the  performance 
of  their  respective  duties  whenever  the 
appointment  of  such  technical  advisers 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  request  for  the 
appointment  of  such  experts  may  be  made 
by  the  conference  for  the  advancement  of 
international  law  or  by  the  Administra- 
tive Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation 
and  friendly  composition  wherever  feasi- 
ble and  practicable,  in  their  own  disputes, 
and  to  urge  their  employment  whenever 
feasible  and  practicable,  in  disputes  be- 
tween other  nations. 

VIII.  To  organize  a  Commission  of  In- 
quiry of  limited  membership,  which  may 
be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dispute,  to 
which  commission  they  may  refer,  for 
investigation  and  report,  their  differences 
of  an  international  character,  unless  they 
are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful 
settlement ;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain 
from  any  act  of  force  against  one  another 
pending  the  investigation  of  the  commis- 
sion and  the  receipt  of  its  report;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report 
as  their  respective  interests  may  seem  to 
them  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry shall  submit  its  report  to  the  na- 
tions in  controversy  for  their  action,  and 
to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  in- 
formation. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation 
of  limited  membership,  with  power  on 
behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to  add  to 
its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report 
upon  such  questions  of  a  non-justiciable 
character,  the  settlement  whereof  Is  not 
otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council 


of  Conciliation,  either  by  the  powers  in 
dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council; 
and  to  provide  that. 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  trans- 
mit its  proposals  to  the  nations  in  dispute, 
for  such  action  as  they  may  deem  advisa- 
ble, and  to  the  Council  of  Administration 
for  its  information. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  inter- 
national character  not  otherwise  provided 
for  and,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  to  submit  them  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  adjusted  upon 
a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature  may  likewise  be  referred  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  when  the 
parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their 
differences  settled  by  judges  of  their  own 
choice,  appointed  for  the  occasion. 

XI.  To  set  up  an  international  court  of 
justice  with  obligatory  jurisdiction,  to 
which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplomacy  to 
adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature,  all  States  shall  have  direct  ac- 
cess— a  court  whose  decisions  shall  bind 
the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all 
parties  to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the 
States  in  controversy  may  submit,  by 
special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the 
scope  of  obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the 
obligatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  by  framing 
rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law,  to  be 
applied  by  the  court  for  the  decision  of 
questions  which  fall  either  beyond  Its 
present  obligatory  jurisdiction  or  which 
nations  have  not  hitherto  submitted  to 
judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international 
law  as  a  rule  of  law  for  the  decision  of 
all  questions  involving  its  principles,  and 
outwardly  to  apply  International  law  to 
all  questions  arising  between  and  among 
all  nations,  so  far  as  they  involve  the 
Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  sub- 
jects adequate  instructions  In  their  inter- 
national obligations  and  duties,  as  well 
as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives: 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render 
such  instruction  effective;  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  which  shall 
persuade  in  the  future,  where  force  has 
failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observ- 
ance of  those  standards  of  honor,  moral- 
ity, and  justice  which  obtain  between  and 
among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and 
through  which  alone,  peace  between  na- 
tions may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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A  NEW  CONFERENCE  OF 
THE  NATIONS 

THEEE  is  no  occasion  for  surprise  that 
our  American  press  should  view  with 
favor  the  possibilities  of  a  third  confer- 
ence of  the  nations  to  take  up  the  work 
begun  at  The  Hague  in  1899,  and  con- 
tinued through  the  conference  of  1907  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914.  When 
Senator  "William  B.  McKinley,  President 
of  the  American  Group  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  returned  recently  from 
Paris,  he  is  reported  by  the  press  to  have 
said  that  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
will  take  up  this  question  at  its  meeting 
in  Washington  next  October.  Such  a 
conference,  if  called,  would  be  but  the 
natural  development  of  repeated  sugges- 
tions by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  Senator  Borah,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate.  It  would  be  the  fulfillment 
of  the  specific  suggestion  of  Mr.  Elihu 
Eoot  and  of  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion of  the  advisory  committee  of  jurists 
meeting  upon  the  request  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  at  The  Hague 
in  1920  in  order  to  form  the  permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice.  Such  a 
conference  would  enable  the  League  of 
Nations  commission  on  the  codification 
of  international  law  to  co-operate  with 
the  commission  of  jurists  set  up  by  the 
fifth  international  conference  of  American 
States.    It  would  be  a  conference  to  which 


all  nations  could  send  delegates.  The 
possibility  that  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  may  ask  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  call  such  a  conference 
is  of  transcendant  importance,  for  many 
people  believe,  including  many  in  public 
life,  that  it  is  the  next  essential  step 
toward  the  establishment  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  reign  of  law.  This  is  prob- 
ably why  the  American  press  is  favorable 
to  the  suggestion.  As  said  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  May  18,  the  twenty-seventh 
anniversary  of  the  meeting  of  the  first 
Hague  Peace  Conference :  "The  only  prac- 
ticable method  of  international  legislation 
thus  far  suggested  is  that  of  a  conference 
resulting  in  a  convention  that  will  embody 
a  code  of  law,  to  be  ratified  by  govern- 
ments." 

The  history  of  international  relations 
is  quite  favorable  to  such  a  proposal.  The 
Hague  conferences  themselves  contem- 
plated successive  conferences.  The  first 
Hague  conference  of  1899  referred  spe- 
cifically to  "a  conference  in  the  near  fu- 
ture" and  to  "a  subsequent  conference." 
The  delegates  to  the  second  Hague  con- 
ference of  1907 — there  were  forty-four 
governments  represented  —  recommended 
the  assembly  of  a  third  peace  conference 
and  appointment  of  a  preparatory  com- 
mittee to  shape  a  program.  Practically 
all  of  the  governments  had  appointed 
committees  to  draft  instructions  for  their 
delegates  to  such  a  conference.    Our  De- 
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partment  of  State  was  at  work  on  the  con- 
ference when  the  war  broke  out  in  1914. 

It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Elihu  Eoot 
should  suggest  and  that  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  jurists  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber should  unanimously  recommend  a  new 
conference  of  the  nations  in  continuation 
of  the  first  two  conferences  at  The  Hague. 
These  distinguished  jurists,  selected  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  friendly  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  saw  the  necessity  for 
restating  the  established  rules  of  inter- 
national law,  for  formulating  and  agree- 
ing upon  amendments  and  additions  to 
that  law,  for  reconciling  divergent  views 
and  securing  general  agreement  upon  that 
law,  and  for  declaring  and  accepting  new 
rules  of  international  law. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions refused  to  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tion of  its  advisory  committee  of  jurists, 
for  it  has  left  the  way  open  for  a  con- 
ference to  which  all  the  nations,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  can  send  delegates. 

The  American  press  has  been  quick, 
therefore,  to  grasp  the  importance  of  the 
coming  conference  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  in  Washington.  Our  people 
have  not  forgotten  that  this  same  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  meeting  in  this 
country  in  1904  requested  President 
Roosevelt  to  invite  all  nations  to  send 
representatives  to  a  second  Hague  con- 
ference. President  Roosevelt  acceded  to 
the  request  and  took  the  initiative  which 
ended  in  the  conference  of  1907. 

Two  distinguished  Secretaries  of  State, 
Mr.  John  Hay  and  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  under- 
estimated neither  the  Interparliamentary 
nor  The  Hague  conferences.  When  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Hay  referred  to  the 
first  Hague  conference  as  "an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  nations."  His  references 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Union  are  also 
of  interest.  To  our  diplomatic  represen- 
tative  accredited  to  governments   signa- 


tory to  the  acts  of  the  first  Hague  con- 
ference. Secretary  Hay  said: 

Among  the  movements  which  prepared 
the  minds  of  Governments  for  an  accord 
in  the  direction  of  assured  peace  among 
men,  a  high  place  may  fittingly  be  given 
to  that  set  on  foot  by  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  From  its  origin  in  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  member  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  in  1888,  it  developed  until 
its  membership  included  large  numbers  of 
delegates  from  the  parliaments  of  the 
principal  nations,  pledged  to  exert  their 
influence  toward  the  conclusion  of  treaties 
of  arbitration  between  nations  and  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  peace.  Its  annual 
conferences  have  notably  advanced  the 
high  purposes  it  sought  to  realize.  Not 
only  have  many  international  treaties  of 
arbitration  been  concluded,  but,  in  the 
Conference  held  in  Holland  in  1894,  the 
memorable  declaration  in  favor  of  a  Per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration  was  a  fore- 
runner of  the  most  important  achieve- 
ment of  the  Peace  Conference  of  The 
Hague  in  1899." 

After  mentioning  the  meeting  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  at  St.  Louis, 
and  quoting  the  terms  of  its  resolution. 
Secretary  Hay  continued: 

"On  September  24,  ultimo,  these  resolu- 
tions were  presented  to  the  President  by 
a  numerous  deputation  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union.  The  President  ac- 
cepted the  charge  offered  to  him,  feeling 
it  to  be  most  appropriate  that  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  nation  which  had  welcomed  the 
conference  to  its  hospitality  should  give 
voice  to  its  impressive  utterances  in  a 
cause  which  the  American  Government 
and  people  hold  dear.  He  announced  that 
he  would  at  an  early  day  invite  the  other 
nations,  parties  to  the  Hague  Conventions, 
to  reassemble  with  a  view  to  pushing  for- 
ward toward  completion  the  work  already 
begun  at  The  Hague  by  considering  the 
questions  which  the  first  Conference  had 
left  unsettled  with  the  express  provision 
that  there  should  be  a  second  conference." 

When  Secretary  Root  submitted  the 
Hague  conventions  of  1907  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  took  occasion  to  say: 
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**Let  me  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cus- 
tomary formal  letter  of  transmittal  and 
say  that  I  think  the  work  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference,  which  is  mainly  em- 
bodied in  these  Conventions,  presents  the 
greatest  advance  ever  made  at  any  single 
time  toward  the  reasonable  and  peaceful 
regulation  of  international  conduct,  unless 
it  be  the  advance  made  at  the  Hague  Con- 
ference of  1899. 

"The  most  valuable  result  of  the  Con- 
ference of  1899  was  that  it  made  the  work 
of  the  Conference  of  1907  possible.  The 
achievements  of  the  two  Conferences  jus- 
tify the  belief  that  the  world  has  entered 
upon  an  orderly  process  through  which, 
step  by  step,  in  successive  Conferences, 
each  taking  the  work  of  its  predecessor  as 
its  point  of  departure,  there  may  be  con- 
tinued progress  toward  making  the  prac- 
tice of  civilized  nations  conform  to  their 
peaceful  professions." 

The  opportunity  facing  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  therefore,  is  quite 
plain.  In  1904  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  expressed  the  view  that  enlightened 
public  opinion  and  modern  civilization 
alike  demand  that  differences  between  na- 
tions should  be  adjudicated  in  the  same 
manner  as  disputes  between  individuals, 
namely,  by  the  arbitrament  of  courts  in 
accordance  with  recognized  principles  of 
law.  Surely  it  is  no  backward  step  to  re- 
affirm this  position.  The  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  still  stands  for  the  principle 
that  the  security  of  States  and  the  well- 
being  of  peoples  urgently  require  the  ex- 
tension of  the  empire  of  law  and  develop- 
ment of  all  international  agencies  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  It  is,  there- 
fore, reasonable  to  hope  that  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  meeting  in  the 
Capitol  building  at  Washington  in  1925, 
should  repeat  its  happy  and  fruitful  sug- 
gestion of  1904  that  a  new  conference  of 
the  nations  in  continuation  of  the  first 
two  conferences  at  The  Hague  be  held  as 
soon  as  practicable,  at  a  time  and  place 
to  be  agreed  upon. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  predict  opposition 


to  such  a  conference  from  such  a  body  in 
view  of  its  record  in  relation  to  inter- 
national conferences.  While  the  League 
of  Nations  has  refused  to  call  such  a  con- 
ference, it  could  not  reasonably  object  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  calling 
it,  for  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  inter- 
national law  which  the  League  itself  has 
now  recognized  as  worthy  of  study.  And 
of  course  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  cannot  be  expected  to 
come  unto  its  own  without  a  gradual  de- 
velopment of  that  international  law  which 
it  exists  to  administer.  Governments  not 
members  of  the  League  would  naturally 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  co-operate 
with  all  governments  for  a  purpose  so  di- 
rectly related  to  their  interests.  There 
was  no  objection  to  this  method  of  inter- 
national conference  in  1899,  in  1907,  or 
at  any  time  since.  All  governments  pro- 
fess willingness  at  any  appropriate  time 
to  send  delegates  to  an  international  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon 
international  laws  with  the  understanding 
that  such  laws  shall  become  operative 
only  when  ratified  by  the  governments  in 
accordance  with  their  constitutional  prac- 
tices. This  has  been  the  practice  of  all 
the  nations  heretofore,  including  our 
United  States;  there  seems  to  have  arisen 
no  new  fact  in  human  nature  to  warrant 
doubt  of  its  practicability  now. 

Speaking  of  the  Hague  conferences,  one 
of  the  world's  leading  authorities  in  in- 
ternational law  has  recently  written :  ''We 
are  a  long  way  from  those  conferences, 
and  we  have  had  a  bitter  experience  in 
the  interval;  but  we  live  in  the  same 
world — a  world,  after  all,  very  like  the 
world  with  which  we  began  the  century — 
and  therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  when  the  waves  of  war  have  sub- 
sided, the  nations  will  resume  their  labors 
at  the  point  where  they  were  interrupted 
in  1914.  History  is  a  continuous  proc- 
ess, and  sudden  changes  are  usually  short- 
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Jived.  Should  this  happen,  the  confer- 
ences of  The  Hague  type  will  again  come 
to  honor."  "The  conferences  themselves 
belong  to  history — their  work  is  unaf- 
fected by  subsequent  events.  They  may, 
however,  influence  the  future — a  future 
which  may  perhaps  be  nearer  at  hand 
than  we  imagine." 

In  short,  there  is  no  apparent  objection 
to  the  calling  of  such  a  conference,  and 
there  are  many  reasons  why  such  a  con- 
ference should  be  called. 


AN  AMERICAN,  ARTICLE  TEN 

A  STATEMENT  that  article  ten  of  the 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
can  be  phrased  to  meet  the  approval  of 
American  opinion  will  probably  fall  upon 
incredulous  ears.  That  article  provides 
that  members  of  the  League  shall  respect 
and  preserve  as  against  external  aggres- 
sion the  territorial  integrity  and  existing 
political  independence  of  all  members  of 
the  League.  In  case  of  threat  or  danger 
of  such  aggression  the  Council  of  the 
League  advises  what  the  other  members 
of  the  League  shall  do.  Mr.  Wilson  con- 
sidered this  the  heart  of  the  League.  Our 
United  States  repudiated  it.  In  practice 
the  League  does  not  consider  the  article 
seriously.  If  the  Council  were  to  advise 
Great  Britain  to  furnish  armies  for  the 
protection  of  the  new  boundaries  in  east- 
ern Europe,  Great  Britain  would  refuse. 
If  the  United  States  were  a  member  of  the 
League,  the  United  States  would  also  re- 
fuse. The  same  thing  is  true  of  Canada, 
of  South  American  States,  China,  Japan, 
and  of  any  other  State  not  now  in  alliance 
with  France.  Article  ten  is  one  of  the 
dead  letters  of  the  covenant. 

And  yet  it  is  quite  possible  to  phrase 
this  article  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  all 
the  powers.  It  has  been  so  phrased.  Num- 
ber thirty  of  the  projects  submitted  by  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law 
to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union,  March  2,  1925,  reads:  "In 


the  future  territorial  acquisitions  obtained 
by  means  of  war  or  under  the  menace  of 
war  or  in  the  presence  of  an  armed  force, 
to  the  detriment  of  any  American  Ee- 
public,  shall  not  be  lawful."  Here  is  an 
article  ten  that  requires  no  force  to  carry 
out  its  provisions.  It  contains  no  threat 
or  danger.  It  requires  no  body  of  men  to 
advise  governments  as  to  the  means  by 
which  the  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 
The  only  "sanction"  required  is  the  sanc- 
tion not  of  action  but  of  inaction.  It  is 
an  article  ten  to  which  the  United  States 
could  profitably  subscribe,  and  without 
violation  of  any  principle,  constitutional 
or  otherwise.  It  does  violence  to  th- 
avowed  policy  of  no  nation. 

This  article  is  no  new  thing.  Thomas 
Jefferson  as  Secretary  of  State  in  a  letter 
of  instruction  to  William  Carmichael  in 
1790  said:  "Conquest  is  not  in  our  prin- 
ciples. It  is  inconsistent  with  our  Govern- 
ment.''^ Shortly  after  he  wrote  to  William 
Short,  saying:  "If  there  be  one  principle 
more  deeply  rooted  than  any  other  in  the 
mind  of  every  American,  it  is  that  we 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  conquest. 
Twenty-seven  years  later  he  wrote  to  M. 
Barbe  Marbois:  "I  have  much  confi- 
dence that  we  shall  proceed  successfully 
for  ages  to  come,  and  that,  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  Montesquieu  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  larger  the  extent  of  country,  the 
more  firm  its  republican  structure,  if 
founded,  not  on  conquest,  but  in  prin- 
ciples of  compact  and  equality."  At  the 
first  international  conference  of  the  Amer- 
icas at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1890, 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  James  G.  Blaine,  was  favorable  to 
the  principle  that  the  right  of  conquest 
be  excluded  from  the  practice  of  the 
American  Eepublics.  Indeed,  the  con- 
ference officially  recommended  to  the  gov- 
ernments: "That  the  principle  of  con- 
quest shall  not,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  treaty  of  arbitration,  be  recognized  as 
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admissible  under  American  public  law." 
As  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  and  a  few  days  later  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law,  expressed  himself  as  in  ac- 
cord with  this  principle. 

Here  again  the  work  of  the  friends  of 
peace  seems  clearly  defined.  It  is  to  show 
how  an  American  Article  Ten  can  be 
made  to  heal  some  of  the  blows  of  sound 
pouring  from  our  pits  of  difference. 


T 


AMERICAN  INITIATIVE  IN 
WORLD  PEACE 

'HE  fifth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  the  spring  of  1923,  requested 
each  governmept  of  the  American  Ee- 
publics  to  appoint  two  delegates  to  con- 
stitute a  Commission  of  Jurists  for  the 
codification  of  American  international 
law.  The  Pan  American  Union  has  an- 
nounced that  these  delegates  are  being 
duly  appointed  and  that  they  will  meet  in 
the  city  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  August  2,  1926. 

When  this  congress  of  jurists  meets, 
the  delegates  will  be  present  under  instruc- 
tions from  their  governments.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  these  instructions 
will  not  be  wholly  unrelated  to  the  thirty 
projects  for  the  codification  of  pubHc 
international  law  already  drawn  by  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law 
and  submitted  to  the  governments  through 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union.  Projects  for  the  codification 
of  private  international  law  are  also  under 
way.  With  these  two  sets  of  projects  in 
hand,  the  governments  will  be  greatly 
aided  in  instructing  their  delegates. 

Here  is  American  initiative  of  prime 
importance  to  every  worker  for  inter- 
national peace.  The  edition  of  the  pro- 
jects for  the  codification  of  public  inter- 
national law  is  already  exhausted,  and  a 
new  edition  is  about  to  appear.  We  have 
already  called  attention  to  the  importance 


of  these  projects.  Under  date  of  May  1, 
1925,  Mr.  Elihu  Eoot  wrote  to  the  Direc- 
tor-General of  the  Pan  American  Union 
as  follows: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Eowe: 

"I  am  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me 
the  copy  of  the  draft  codification  prepared 
by  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law  for  the  Commission  of  Jurists  to  meet 
at  Rio  de  Jan&iro.  I  think  this  will  be 
very  useful  in  two  ways,  first  because  the 
discussion  of  the  present  condition  of 
international  law  has  been  going  on  so 
long  that  I  think  it  has  reached  a  point 
where  further  progress  requires  that  some- 
thing be  put  into  print  as  a  basis  for  fur- 
ther consideration.  The  other  is  that  this 
draft  has  been  the  product  of  real  and 
effective  co-operation  between  represen- 
tative men  of  North  and  South  America 
and  everything  of  that  kind  is  very  valu- 
able as  compared  with  mere  talk." 

That  Mr.  Eoot  should  approve  this 
American  initiative  will  surprise  no  one 
acquainted  with  his  long  and  consistent 
interest  in  international  affairs.  When 
the  third  conference  of  the  American  Ee- 
publics  was  held  in  Eio  de  Janeiro  in  the 
summer  of  1906,  upon  the  eve  of  the 
second  Hague  peace  conference,  Mr.  Eoot, 
although  burdened  with  his  duties  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  took  the  pains  to  go  to 
Eio  de  Janeiro  where  he  was  made  honor- 
ary president  of  the  conference.  Through 
Mr.  Eoot's  efforts,  all  of  the  American 
Eepublics  were  invited  to  the  second 
Hague  peace  conference.  At  that  confer- 
ence in  the  capital  of  Brazil  he  recog- 
nized the  dissimilarities  between  the  States 
of  this  hemisphere,  but  he  was  quick  to 
point  out  that  we  are  all  engaged  under 
new  conditions  "free  from  the  traditional 
forms  and  limitations  of  the  Old  World 
in  working  out  the  same  problem  of  popu- 
lar self-government.  .  .  .  The  rule  of 
law  supersedes  the  rule  of  man.  .  .  . 
The  right  tendency  is  not  exceptional;  it 
is  continental.    .    .    .    Let  us  help  each 
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other  to  show  that  for  all  the  races  of  men 
the  liberty  for  which  we  have  fought 
and  labored  is  the  twin  sister  of  justice 
and  peace.  Let  us  unite  in  creating  and 
maintaining  and  making  effective  an  all 
American  public  opinion,  whose  power 
shall  influence  international  conduct  and 
prevent  international  wrong,  and  narrow 
the  causes  of  war."  Eeferring  to  Mr. 
Boot's  address  from  which  these  sentences 
are  taken,  Mr.  Euy  Barbosa,  the  Brazilian 
delegate  to  the  second  Hague  conference 
said:  "These  words  reverberate  through 
the  length  and  the  breadth  of  our  con- 
tinent, as  the  American  evangel  of  peace 
and  justice."  It  was  Mr.  Root  who  led 
the  commission  of  jurists  meeting  at  The 
Hague  in  1920  at  the  call  of  the  League 
of  Nations  for  a  plan  upon  which  to  build 
a  permanent  court  of  international  justice 
to  recommend  the  calling  of  a  third  con- 
ference of  the  nations  to  take  up  the  fur- 
ther codification  of  international  law.  It 
is  with  no  disparagement  of  the  efforts  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  after  a  delay  of 
four  years,  to  take  up  the  advancement 
of  international  law  that  we  call  attention 
to  this  distinctively  American  initiative. 
Of  course  the  important  thing  is  not  that 
we  should  glorify  the  initiator.  Glory  is 
a  mere  incident.  The  vital  matter  is  that 
men  are  finding  time  at  last  to  think  more 
in  terms  of  the  processes  of  peace  and 
justice  and  less  of  the  devastating  method 
of  force  and  ill-will. 


THE  ACADEMY  OF  INTERNATION- 
AL LAW  AT  THE  HAGUE 

THE  third  session  of  the  Academy  of 
International  Law  at  The  Hague  will 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  period 
extending  from  July  13  to  August  7,  the 
second  from  August  10  to  September  4. 
The  meetings  are  held  in  the  Palace  of 
Peace.     During  the  first  period  the  lec- 


tures will  deal  with  the  development  and 
history  of  international  law,  public  and 
private,  administrative  international  law, 
commercial,  economic,  financial  and  penal 
international  law,  international  organiza- 
tion and  international  jurisprudence,  and 
American  problems  of  international  law. 
Similar  subjects  will  be  dealt  with  but  by 
different  instructors  during  the  second 
period.  During  this  second  period  there 
will  be  an  additional  course  on  inter- 
national law  affecting  Asia  and  Africa. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Academy, 
1923,  there  was  organized  the  "Associa- 
tion des  Auditeurs  et  Anciens  Auditeurs 
de  VAcademie  de  Droit  International  de 
la  Haye."  This  association  publishes  a 
bulletin  periodically,  dealing  with  affairs 
of  the  Academy.  The  first  of  these  bulle- 
tins appeared  last  February.  There  is 
about  to  appear  another.  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott  has  been  asked  to  write  an 
introduction  to  this  bulletin.  We  have 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  author  to  print 
this  illuminating  statement.     It  reads : 

"Recently,  I  received  with  astonishment 
and  read  with  delight  a  Bulletin  of  the 
Association  des  Auditeurs  et  Anciens 
Auditeurs  de  FAcademie  de  Droit  Inter- 
national de  la  Haye:  astonishment,  be- 
cause it  hardly  seemed  possible  that  the 
little  seed  planted  but  two  years  ago  should 
already  have  taken  root;  delight,  that  the 
dream  of  years  had  assumed  visible  form 
and  shape. 

"The  Hague  Academy  of  International 
Law  is  not  a  building — brick  and  mortar 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  a  dem- 
onstration that,  separated  into  nations  by 
artificial  lines,  the  young  men  and  women 
of  all  countries  are  one  at  heart,  with  the 
same  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  that,  com- 
ing together  from  some  thirty  different 
countries,  they  find  themselves  at  home 
at  The  Hague  in  the  pursuit  of  that  jus- 
tice which  shall  one  day  control  the  con- 
duct of  nations,  as  it  already  does  the 
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conduct  of  the  young  men  and  the  young 
women  coming  together  in  the  Peace 
Palace  to  study  its  principles  and  to 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  its  rules. 

"The  Hague  Academy  is  a  further  dem- 
onstration that  however  the  practice  of 
international  law  may  vary  in  different 
countries  because  of  local  conditions,  it  is, 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  one  and  in- 
divisible; and  professors  of  international 
law  drawn  from  some  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen different  countries  likewise  find  them- 
selves at  home  in  The  Hague,  comparing 
their  conceptions  of  international  law,  of 
international  relations,  and  finding  them- 
selves one  at  heart,  although  outwardly 
there  may  be  differences  suggesting  far- 
off  countries  and  local  conditions. 

"In  a  word.  The  Hague  Academy  is  the 
student  body  attending  it  and  the  profes- 
sors imparting  its  principles,  and,  in  fact 
if  not  in  name,  the  Academy  of  Inter- 
national Law  is  three  conferences:  a  con- 
ference of  students  coming  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  young  men  and 
young  women  who  by  contact  learn  that 
however  much  they  may  seem  to  differ,  the 
difference  is  infinitesimal  in  comparison 
with  the  things  which  they  have  in  com- 
mon, and  that  above  the  nations  is  hu- 
manity; a  conference  of  professors  of  in- 
ternational law,  coming  from  many  coun- 
tries and  leaving  behind  them  their  differ- 
ences at  The  Hague;  and  a  conference  of 
students  and  professors,  their  elders  show- 
ing what  the  past  has  been,  the  younger 
with  a  vision  of  the  future  and  a  hope  for 
its  realization.  Yet  the  young  men  and 
women,  and  indeed  the  professors,  are 
students;  they  all  belong  to  the  Associa- 
tion des  Auditeurs  et  Anciens  Auditeurs 
de  I'Academie  de  Droit  International  de 
la  Haye,  of  which  the  students  are  the 
active  and  the  professors  honorary  mem- 
bers. This  is  as  it  should  be — "Young 
men  for  action  and  old  men  for  coun- 
sel."   And  one  form  of  action  of  the  young 


men  and  women  is  the  publication  of  this 
Bulletin,  showing  that  there  is  an  Acad- 
emy of  International  Law  at  The  Hague, 
listing  its  courses  and  professors,  and  fur- 
nishing prospective  students  with  the  in- 
formation which  they  may  need  to  enter 
into  and  to  take  possession  of  the  prom- 
ised land  of  international  law." 


THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION 

THE  International  Exposition  of 
Decorative  and  Applied  Arts,  was 
oflBcially  inaugurated  in  Paris,  April  28, 
by  President  Doumergue,  accompanied  by 
the  Ministers  of  Fine  Arts,  Commerce, 
Public  Works,  members  of  the  Paris  Mu- 
nicipality and  other  prominent  Parisians. 

France  has  made  up  her  mind  to  show 
the  world  what  she  is  able  to  produce  in 
the  fields  of  modern  art,  and  to  prove  that 
she  has  lost  nothing  of  her  ancient  mas- 
tery of  good  taste.  All  the  nations  par- 
ticipating have  vied  with  each  other  to 
bring  their  very  best  to  Paris.  Pavilions 
of  the  great  nations  stand  open,  side  by 
side,  in  a  magnificent  "roadway  of  na- 
tions" along  the  Seine,  but  America  is  not 
among  them.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
fair,  which  spreads  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  alongside  the  Champ  Elysees  as 
far  as  the  Grand  Palais,  then  across  the 
river  to  the  famous  Esplanade  des  Inva- 
lides,  is  a  magnificent  one,  and  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  those  responsible  for  the 
scheme  really  have  contributed  something 
to  the  new  history  of  art  and  architecture. 
Many  faults  may  be  found,  but  the  gen- 
eral view  of  this  city  within  a  city  makes 
a  very  fine  picture. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  French 
Government  has  not  contributed  a  single 
franc  toward  the  thirteen  millions  spent 
so  far,  all  the  costs  of  the  exposition  being 
covered  by  the  issue  of  a  lottery  bond  loan, 
to  which  the  public  enthusiasticaUj  sub- 
scribed. The  central  situation,  which 
places  the  fair  within  practical  walking 
distance  of  the  hotels  in  the  center  of 
Paris,  ought  to  help  considerably  toward 
making  it  a  financial  success. 

While  twenty-one  nations  are  exhibit- 
ing, France  has  done  her  utmost  to  pro- 
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duce  an  exceptionally  high  standard  of 
exhibits  of  the  greatest  interest  to  visitors 
and  nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  pro- 
vide amusement  of  every  variety.  Special 
pavilions  are  devoted  to  French  culinary 
art  and  French  wines.  A  varied  program 
of  plays  from  different  countries  will  be 
given  at  the  theatre,  including  a  number 
of  plays  in  English. 


ON  APRIL  1,  the  stores  of  food  pro- 
vided by  American  donors  for  the 
feeding  of  children  in  Germany  was,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant  rem- 
nants, completely  used  up.  This  marked 
the  end  of  a  foreign  relief  enterprise 
which,  in  point  of  volume  as  well  as  effect, 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
feats  of  charitable  welfare  work. 

During  the  five  years  ending  on  that 
date  a  total  of  about  687  million  meals 
were  furnished  to  applicants  in  all  the 
various  parts  of  Germany,  an  average  of 
500,000  meals  on  each  feeding  day.  At 
certain  times,  as,  for  instance,  last  sum- 
mer, the  average  number  of  meals  per 
day  rose  to  more  than  one  million.  In 
April  there  were  still  more  than  800,000 
persons  benefited  by  the  feeding.  The 
February  statistics  show  that  the  average 
number  of  participants  was  810,000  in 
2,352  different  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities. This  number  included  713,204 
school  children — a  category  which  from 
the  very  start  made  up  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  participants,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  particularly  in  need  of  nourish- 
ment and  comparatively  easy  to  reach. 
In  addition,  the  feeding  comprised  small 
childien  from  1  to  6  years  of  age  (74,251 
in  February),  and  juveniles  from  14  to 
18  years  of  age  (5,398  in  February).  It 
win  doubtless  become  necessary  in  the  fu- 
ture to  increase  materially  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  the  last-mentioned  age  group, 
because  the  children  who  were  born  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  worst  suffering  from 
the  war  will  soon  be  gradually  passing  be- 


yond the  compulsory  school  age.  Finally, 
the  feeding  was  extended  also  to  expectant 
and  nursing  mothers  (17,228  in  Febru- 
ary), in  due  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
care  for  the  upgrowing  generation  must 
begin  prior  to  birth.  Here  is  another  evi- 
dence that  our  American  people  support 
no  policy  of  selfish  isolation. 


THE  TRUTH  AND  sympathy  would 
remove  every  prospect  of  international 
war.  Both  of  these  are  lacking  in  our 
attitude  toward  Russia.  That  great  peo- 
ple are  a  constant  source  of  anxiety.  The 
Advocate  of  Peace  does  not  favor  the 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  Soviet 
Republics,  for  that  is  a  political  entity 
which  contemplates  the  absorption  within 
it  of  all  other  governments,  including 
ours.  Outside  of  this  Union,  however, 
there  is  no  Russia  with  which  we  can  have 
treaty  relations.  Neither  truth  nor  sym- 
pathy can  overcome  this  fact.  One  won- 
ders what  effect  Russia  is  to  have  upon 
the  future  development  of  international 
relations.  The  British  Home  Secretary 
is  satisfied  of  the  existence  in  Europe  of  a 
definite  effort  to  enforce  communistic 
ideas  and  propaganda  in  every  country, 
even  by  riot  if  necessary.  French  opinion 
is  greatly  angered  over  the  activities  of 
Soviet  emissaries  throughout  France. 
Any  attempts  to  control  the  traflBc  in  arms 
are,  of  course,  greatly  embarrassed  by  the 
refusal  of  Russia  to  co-operate.  President 
Calles  of  Mexico  has  felt  it  necessary  to 
notify  Russia  that  Mexico  will  not  tolerate 
any  interference  in  her  national  affairs, 
nor  permit  Russia  to  use  her  legation  as 
an  outpost  to  "turn  the  Americans  into 
communists."  But  of  course  any  reform 
of  Russia  must  develop  upon  Russian  in- 
itiative. We  can  afford  to  wait  upon  the 
truth,  of  which  we  seem  to  be  powerfully 
ignorant.  We  can  keep  our  sympathies 
on  draft  against  the  time  when  they  can 
be  profitably  employed. 
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IT  IS  difficult  for  the  larger  nations  to 
understand  the  attitude  of  the  smaller 
powers  toward  problems  of  war  and 
peace,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller 
nations  think  and  feel  about  the  same  as 
those  of  the  larger.  But  naturally  the 
smaller  nations  are  quicker  to  see  the  in- 
congruity of  reserving  to  the  powerful 
nations  the  unlimited  use  of  armaments. 
The  motives  behind  such  a  reservation  are 
neither  humanitarian  nor  disinterested. 
Thus,  quite  appropriately,  La  Prensa, 
N".  Y.,  speaking  editorially  May  12, 
pointed  out  that  those  who  want  to  cen- 


tralize in  a  group  of  nations  the  power  of 
producing  and  selling  arms  "do  not  suffi- 
ciently hide  the  fact  that,  in  the  last 
analysis,  this  would  only  be  a  vast  scheme 
for  exploiting  the  military  necessities  of 
weaker  nations."  Quite  so.  There  is 
nothing  more  pathetic  in  our  interna- 
tional life  than  the  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  big  powers  to  disguise  this  fact. 
We  are  inclined  to  agree,  further,  with 
this  distinguished  Spanish  journal  that 
the  smaller  nations  are  "much  more  lib- 
eral" than  the  greater  powers  with  poli- 
cies affecting  domination  and  imperialism. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  RETURNS  TO 
THE  GOLD  STANDARD 

WINSTON  CHUECHILL,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Bald- 
win cabinet,  has  scored  a  real  triumph  on 
the  occasion  of  his  presenting  to  Parlia- 
ment his  first  budget.  He  made  two  an- 
nouncements of  far-reaching  significance, 
one  of  which  dealt  with  an  internal  finan- 
cial problem,  while  the  other  was  con- 
cerned with  a  world  problem  of  the  first 
magnitude.  This  second  announcement 
signified  Great  Britain's  return  to  the 
gold  monetary  basis. 

British  Money  Now  Exchangeable  for  Gold 

The  return  to  the  gold  basis  in  Great 
Britain  comes  after  nearly  eleven  years  of 
paper  money.  Prior  to  the  war.  Great 
Britain  was  a  strongly  entrenched  gold- 
standard  nation.  Her  currency  was  not 
only  secured  with  gold,  but  it  was  redeem- 
able in  the  precious  metal,  and  there  was 
a  general  freedom  of  gold  export.  In  this 
manner,  British  currency  was  equivalent 
to  gold  in  the  settlement  of  international 
accounts,  since  the  metal  it  represented 
could  at  any  time  be  moved  from  Great 


Britain  to  whatever  country  in  which 
British  bills  might  be  held. 

This  situation  underwent  a  change 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  exi- 
gencies of  war  finance  made  it  necessary 
to  give  up  the  practice  of  gold  redemp- 
tion, and  with  it  the  freedom  of  gold 
exports.  British  currency  during  the  past 
decade  has  fluctuated  with  various  factors 
that  determined  the  rates  of  exchange, 
rather  than  with  the  price  of  gold. 

From  now  on  Great  Britain  returns  to 
the  situation  that  existed  before  the  war. 
By  action  of  the  Government,  the  Bank 
of  England  has  been  given  a  general 
license  to  export  gold.  The  British  gold 
reserves  are  at  the  present  time  equal  to 
£153,000,000,  besides  a  special  fund  of 
$106,000,000  in  gold,  held  for  payments 
due  to  the  United  States. 

New  Insurance  Scheme  Announced 

In  the  course  of  his  Budget  speech, 
Mr.  Churchill  announced  a  new  insur- 
ance scheme,  worked  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  scheme,  which  is  to  start  next 
January,  will  cover,  with  the  dependents 
of  the  workers,  70  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. 
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To  the  present  health  insurance  rates 
employers  and  employed  would  pay  an  ad- 
ditional fourpence  for  men  and  twopence 
for  women,  with  further  additions  in  the 
tenth,  twentieth,  and  thirtieth  year  of  the 
scheme.  The  State's  liability  capitalized 
had  been  estimated  at  £750,000,000. 

Widows  of  all  men  under  national 
health  insurance  who  died  after  January 
4,  1926,  would  receive  10s.  a  week  for 
life,  and  for  the  eldest  child  5s.,  and 
other  children  3s.  until  they  reached  the 
age  of  14.  Old-age  pensions  would 
eventually  be  payable  at  65  without  a 
means  limit. 

From  July  next  year  the  present  re- 
strictions and  means  tests  on  old-age  pen- 
sions for  insured  persons  at  70  is  to  be 
abolished. 

Mr.  Churhill  paid  full  tribute  to  the 
expert  committee  which  has  been  work- 
ing out  the  actuarial  basis  of  the  scheme, 
not  for  this  government  but  for  any  gov- 
ernment that  might  happen  to  be  in  office 
when  their  work  was  completed.  The 
scheme  is,  in  fact,  common  ground  among 
all  the  three  parties. 

Important  Changes  in  Taxation 

The  Churchill  Budget  introduces  the 
following  important  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem of  taxation : 

Death  duties  on  estates  of  from  £12,500 
to  £800,000  are  increased  from  one  to  six 
per  cent. 

Super-tax  is  reduced  approximately  to 
the  same  extent — so  that  the  new  relief 
and  the  new  burden  will  cancel  out.  On 
the  first  £500  over  £2,000  the  rate  is  re- 
duced to  9d.  instead  of  Is.  6d.,  and  on 
the  next  £500  (to  £3,000)  to  Is.  instead 
of  28.  Above  £15,000  the  rate  is  un- 
changed. 

The  standard  rate  of  income  tax  is  re- 
duced from  4s.  6d.  to  4s.  in  the  poimd. 

Instead  of  one-tenth  allowance  on 
earned  income  the  allowance  is  increased 
to  one-sixth,  and  the  maximum  deduction 
for  earned  income  is  increased  from  £200 
to  £250.  This  concession  thus  applies  to 
all  incomes  up  to  £1,500  a  year. 

Investment  income  pays  as  before,  ex- 
cept that  taxpayers  of  65  or  more  with  a 
total  investment  income  of  not  more  than 


£500  will  pay  as  if  their  income  were 
earned. 

A  series  of  "duties  on  luxuries,"  which 
the  Chancellor  said  might  be  called  sump- 
tuary duties  since  they  were  taxes  no  one 
need  pay,  are  imposed: 

Silk. — A  revenue  duty  on  a  graded  scale 
on  all  imports  of  silk,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, and  partly  manufactured  or  manu- 
factured. On  the  manufactured  article 
the  duty  will  be  ad  valorem;  on  others  a 
specific  duty,  the  basic  rate  being  4s.  a 
pound  upon  raw  silk. 

Hops. — A  protective  duty  of  £4  a  cwt. 
limited  to  four  years. 

McKenna  Duties. — Every  one  of  these 
is  to  be  reimposed.  The  Chanceller  hopes 
they  will  be  in  force  on  July  1.  These 
duties  cover  imported  kinema  films,  and 
(at  the  rate  of  33^  per  cent)  motor  cars 
and  motor  bicycles  and  parts  and  acces- 
sories, pianos,  gramophones,  and  other 
musical  instruments,  clocks  and  watches. 

Those  preference  concessions  recom- 
mended by  the  Imperial  Economic  Con- 
ference which  do  not  involve  duties  on 
food  are  adopted  for  ten  years.  Duties  on 
dried  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  removed, 
the  preference  on  Empire  wines  and  to- 
baccos is  to  be  increased,  and  the  prefer- 
ence on  Empire  sugar  is  restored. 

The  Budjet  thus  gives  a  sixpenny  re- 
duction in  the  standard  rate  of  income 
tax  and  further  notable  relief  on  earned 
incomes  of  under  £1,500  a  year.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  income-tax  payers  have  in- 
comes under  £1,000,  and  for  these  the 
total  average  relief  amounts  to  Is.  in  the 
pound  on  the  standard  rate. 

Churchill's  Defense  of  New  Tari£E  Duties 

The  preliminary  discussion  of  the  Bud- 
get in  the  House  of  Commons  centered 
around  the  protective  duties  proposed  by 
Mr.  Churchill,  especially  the  McKenna 
Duties,  imposed  during  the  war,  repealed 
last  year  by  the  Labor  Government,  and 
now  re-imposed  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment. Replying  to  attacks  by  Labor  and 
Liberal  members,  Mr.  Churchill  insisted 
that  the  re-imposition  of  the  duties  does 
not  signify  a  profound  change  in  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  country.     He  said: 

For  the  six  months  before  the  repeal  of  the 
duties  the  monthly  average  of  imported  clocks 
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was  177,000;  for  the  six  after  the  repeal  the 
monthly  average  was  523,944.  For  gold 
watches  the  figures  were: — Before,  10,476; 
after,  41,207;  for  silver  watches — before, 
17,000;  after,  72,457;  other  watches— before, 
174,075 ;  after,  460,957.  The  figures  for  watch- 
cases  were :— Gold— before,  29,461;  after, 
14,717;  silver— before,  49,807;  after,  33,124. 
Those  figures  showed  that  there  had  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  foreign  importation 
of  the  finished  article  and  a  noticeable  decline 
in  the  importation  of  the  parts,  showing  that 
the  work  of  assembling  had  been  done  outside 
the  country,  which,  under  the  duties,  had 
been  done  inside  the  country.  A  new  factory 
had  been  set  up  in  Switzerland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fitting  parts  of  watches  into  the  cases. 
These  duties  were  now  reimposed,  with  an 
ample  majority  and  a  full  mandate  and  au- 
thority from  the  country,  for  purposes  which 
were  essential  for  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
the  year. 

He  thus  argued  that  it  is  a  grave  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  his  opponents  to  raise 
the  question  of  free  trade  and  protection, 
since,  in  his  opinion,  those  immense  issues 
are  not  involved,  one  way  or  the  other, 
by  anything  that  may  happen  to  the 
McKenna  duties. 


PRESIDENT  HINDENBURG 

THE  second  Presidential  election  in 
Germany,  held  on  April  28,  gave  re- 
sults that  were  strikingly  different  from 
those  of  the  indecisive  election  of  March 
29.  At  the  first  election  none  of  the 
numerous  candidates  received  the  requi- 
site majority  of  votes.  At  the  second  elec- 
tion there  were  only  three  candidates  in 
the  field.  The  Nationalist  and  other  con- 
servative parties  united  in  upholding  the 
candidacy  of  Field  Marshal  von  Hinden- 
burg,  while  the  liberal  and  republican 
parties  supported  former  Chancellor  Marx. 
The  Communists  persisted  in  maintaining 
the  candidacy  of  their  leader,  Thalman. 
The  results  of  the  election  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Hindenburg  (Nationalist)    14,639,395 

Marx   (Republican)    13,752,642 

Thalman  (Communist)    1,931,951 

Nationalist  majority   886,753 


About  three  million  more  electors  voted 
than  on  March  29,  and  the  majority  of  these 
extra  votes  seem  to  have  been  given  to 
Hindenburg,  who  also  captured  the  main 
portion  of  the  women's  vote. 

First  Statement  of  Policy 

The  new  German  President  has  so  far 
shown  himself  very  cautious  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  problems  that  confront 
him.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  the  expres- 
sion of  a  desire  that  the  Cabinet  headed 
by  Chancellor  Luther  remain  in  office. 
He  has  also  shown  an  inclination  to  in- 
terfere as  little  as  possible  in  the  conduct 
of  national  affairs,  leaving  the  government 
of  the  country  practically  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chancellor. 

Soon  after  the  election,  Chancellor 
Luther  made  an  important  political  pro- 
nouncement in  the  form  of  an  address 
before  the  German  Association  of  Trade 
and  Industry.  After  dealing  at  length 
with  the  prospective  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment regarding  the  maintenance  of 
stabilization,  currency,  taxation,  revision 
of  customs,  tariff  revaluation,  depreciated 
paper  mark  claims,  and  all  kinds  of  trade 
treaties  with  foreign  countries,  the  Chan- 
cellor turned  to  make  his  eagerly  awaited 
statement  about  the  Government's  inten- 
tions regarding  foreign  policy.  Stripped 
of  all  qualifying  phrases,  the  purport  of 
Dr.  Luther's  speech  was  that  the  policy 
of  the  German  Government  will  undergo 
no  change  as  the  result  of  the  election  of 
the  new  President.  By  the  phrase  "for- 
eign policy"  Dr.  Luther's  speech  clearly 
showed  that  he  was  thinking  mainly  of  the 
question  of  the  Security  Pact  proposals. 

Plea  for  Peaceable  Understanding  Among 
Nations 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Chancellor 
Luther  made  the  following  striking  plea 
for  world  peace  and  understanding: 

If  one  were  to  summarise  the  whole  inter- 
national situation  into  one  formula  one 
might  perhaps  say  that  the  nations  of  today 
are  conscious  of  an  ever-growing  need  to 
see  that  uncertainty  and  ambiguity  are  elimi- 
nated from  their  attitude  to  great  political 
questions.  Policy  must  unquestionably  be 
dominated  by  law  and  continuity,  and  can- 
not be  arbitrarily  changed  in  direction.     The 
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fact,  for  instance,  that  there  exists  any  ques- 
tion about  the  evacuation  of  occupied  German 
territory  is  not  a  sign  of  progress  but  rather 
a  proof  of  what  serious  restrictions  have  still 
to  be  overcome. 

For  over  three  and  a  half  months  we  have 
waited  in  vain  for  substantiated  proof  of 
the  reasons  given  for  non-evacuation.  Ac- 
cording to  all  appearances  it  has  needed 
months  of  discussion  in  the  inter-allied  camp 
even  to  formulate  the  reproaches  to  be  made 
against  Germany.  It  is  simply  indefensible 
to  subject  any  country  to  reprisals  for  alleged 
breaches  of  contract  and  at  the  same  time  to 
deny  that  country  the  possibility  of  defend- 
ing itself  against  the  charges  and  the  possi- 
bility of  impartial  discussion.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  the  German  Government  has  not 
hesitated  to  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of 
its  powers  to  the  solution  of  other  outstand- 
ing European  questions,  and  in  particular 
that  of  the  formation  of  a  safety  pact. 

Germany  neither  desires  nor  is  capable  of 
engaging  in  war.  No  German  statesman  can 
neglect  to  promote  endeavors  to  find  a  way 
by  which  existing  tensions  may  be  eliminated. 
Our  attitude  in  this  question  is  so  clear  and 
distinct  that  no  doubt  as  to  our  intentions 
at  any  point  should  exist.  It  does  not  need 
to  be  said  that  the  standpoint  already  taken 
by  the  German  Government  will  remain  un- 
changed. Neither  German  statesmen  nor 
German  industrialists  will  fail  on  their  part 
to  contribute  towards  united  co-operation 
among  nations  for  peaceable  understanding. 

Reactions  in  France  and  Great  Britain 

In  France,  Hindenburg's  election  was 
greeted  with  ironic  gratification.  The 
press  has  been  ahnost  unanimous  in 
claiming  that  everything  that  has  been 
said  in  France  about  Germany  is  now 
shown  to  be  true,  and  everything  France 
has  done  shown  to  be  justified;  the  mask 
of  a  false  democracy  has  been  dropped 
and  Germany's  real  and  repulsive  features 
are  shown  grinning  with  hate  and  lust 
for  revenge  against  the  simple  minds  and 
sentimentalists  that  had  sought  to  put 
faith  in  her. 

In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
assume  that  the  election  need  have  any 
effect  on,  for  instance,  the  present  posi- 
tion of  German  disarmament  and  mili- 
tary control.     All  that  the  report  of  the 


Versailles  Committee  needs  is  editing. 
This  document  shows  certain  German  de- 
faults, some  important  and  some  not,  and 
endeavors  are  now  being  made  to  separate 
one  class  from  the  other  and  also  to  make 
demands  from  Germany  which  she  can 
carry  out. 

It  is  considered  in  well-informed  Brit- 
ish quarters  that  the  election  of  Hinden- 
burg  will  not  interfere  in  the  least  with 
the  carrying  out  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment of  the  engagements  that  it  has 
already  made. 


THE  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY 

IN  HIS  report  to  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
of  Soviets — which  was  a  dress  rehearsal 
for  the  Congress  of  Soviets  now  in  session 
in  Moscow — George  Chicherin,  the  Soviet 
Commisar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  devoted  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  to  the 
question  of  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
He  stated  frankly  that  he  does  not  expect 
recognition  to  come  soon,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  United 
States  is  the  only  great  power  that  still  re- 
fuses to  take  official  cognizance  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  Moscow.  So  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment still  finds  itself  "before  an  interro- 
gation mark."  Chicherin  followed  this, 
however,  with  a  very  significant  state- 
ment: 

But  in  the  meantime  we  have  succeeded  In 
establishing  diplomatic  relations  with  a 
neighbor  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  which 
gives  us  a  political  base  in  the  New  World. 
The  Soviet  Republic  is  very  popular  in 
Mexico.  Our  plenipotentiary.  Comrade  Peot- 
kovsky,  has  met  in  Mexico  with  a  most  en- 
thusiastic reception,  and  receives  constantly 
from  all  sides  expressions  of  a  most  friendly, 
and  even  enthusiastic,  attitude  toward  the 
Soviet  Republic.  Mexico  thus  afCords  us  a 
very  convenient  political  base  in  America 
for  the  establishment  of  further  contacts. 

Bid  for  Negotiations  with  the  United  States 

What  Chicherin  means  by  "further 
contacts"  is  perfectly  apparent  from  the 
portion  of  his  speech  which  immediately 
precedes  his   declaration  with   regard   to 
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Mexico.  There  he  makes  a  definite  bid 
for  the  inauguration  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia. 
He  recalls  the  incident  which  took  place 
in  1922,  when  the  Harding  Administra- 
tion suggested  the  sending  into  Russia  of 
a  non-official  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  at  first  hand  the  situation  ex- 
isting within  the  Soviet  frontiers.  The 
Soviet  Government  then  refused  to  admit 
such  a  commission,  unless  the  United 
States  admitted  a  similiar  commission 
sent  by  the  Soviets  to  investigate  Amer- 
ican conditions.  At  that  point  the  whole 
attempt  was  dropped. 

At  the  present  time,  according  to 
Chicherin,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  is  in 
receipt  of  various  bits  of  "semi-official" 
information,  according  to  which  the  Cool- 
idge  administration  has  in  contemplation 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  an 
entirely  different  sort.  This  time  it  will 
be  a  commission  which  will  meet  with 
delegates  appointed  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  conducting  pre- 
liminary negotiations  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Chicherin  has- 
tens to  state  that  all  this  is  still  in  the 
realm  of  rumors.  He  does  not  commit 
himself  to  a  definite  acceptance  of  such  a 
proposition;  he  says,  "If  we  receive  an 
official  proposal,  we  shall  have  to  see  how 
it  is  formulated."  Nevertheless,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  from  his  speech  that  the 
proposition  would  be  thoroughly  accept- 
able to  Moscow.  His  dwelling  upon  it  so 
prominently  is,  in  fact,  a  very  definite  bid 
for  just  such  a  proposal. 

It  is  obviously  for  the  promoting  of 
such  an  eventuality  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment needs  "further  contacts"  on  the 
American  Continent,  for  which  Mexico  is 
to  be  used  as  a  political  base.  American 
recognition  may  not  be  immediately  in 
sight,  but  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  is  de- 
termined to  let  slip  no  opportunity  for  its 
promotion. 

The  establishment  of  "contacts"  from 
the  Mexican  base  is  one  of  these  oppor- 
tunities. But  there  is  another  one,  which 
looms  very  large,  indeed,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Soviet  foreign  policy.  This 
one  is  concerned  with  the  Far  Eastern 


situation,  and  here  the  Soviet  leaders  see 
a  real  opportunity  in  several  directions. 

Chicherin  on  the  World  Political  Situation 

At  the  beginning  of  his  report  Chich- 
erin sketched  a  picture  of  the  world  politi- 
cal situation,  as  it  concerns  the  Soviet  for- 
eign policy.  Altogether  he  considers  the 
position  of  Soviet  Russia  quite  favorable, 
in  spite  of  the  reverses  which  resulted 
from  the  change  of  government  in  Great 
Britain.  He  finds  very  few  elements  in 
the  international  situation  which  are  defi- 
nitely hostile  to  Soviet  Russia,  and  a  good 
many  which,  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
are  definitely  friendly. 

Great  Britain,  in  his  estimation,  is  still 
the  most  important  of  the  world  powers, 
mainly  because  of  the  far-flung  spread  of 
her  imperial  frontiers.  The  importance 
of  Great  Britain,  however,  has  undergone 
serious  modifications  since  the  war,  be- 
cause of  the  changes  in  the  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  proper  and  the  Brit- 
ish Dominions.  In  these  changed  rela- 
tions Chicherin  perceives  a  great  weaken- 
ing of  British  world  prestige.  He  charac- 
terizes these  changed  relations  as  follows : 

At  the  present  time  the  Dominions  are 
determined  that  world  policies  should  not 
be  made  without  their  participation.  Yet 
their  position  in  this  regard  is  a  very  un- 
comfortable one  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is 
concerned.  When  Great  Britain  shows  an 
inclination  to  draw  them  into  her  own  affairs, 
they  decline  consultation.  When  Great  Brit- 
ain attempts  to  conduct  her  policy  without 
them,  they  protest.  In  other  words,  they 
do  not  wish  to  assume  any  unnecessary  com- 
mitments, yet  to  have  their  say  in  questions 
which  interest  them  directly.  And  they  hin- 
der the  British  Government  from  drawing 
the  Empire  into  questions  in  which  they 
have   no  direct  interest. 

British    Dominions    Hostile    to    Soviet    Russia 

It  is  to  this  influence  of  the  overseas 
dominions  that  Chicherin  attributes  very 
largely  the  sharp  change  of  the  British 
policy  toward  Soviet  Russia  after  the  last 
elections.  He  considers  the  Dominions 
much  more  hostile  toward  the  Soviets  than 
Great  Britain  proper.  The  question  which 
interests  the  Dominions  most  of  all  is  that 
of  the  world  supremacy  of  the  white  races. 
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The  Soviet  policy,  directed  toward  an 
equalization  of  the  races,  goes  directly 
counter  to  the  interests  of  the  Dominions. 
Hence,  according  to  Chicherin,  the  pres- 
sure of  their  influence  making  for  a  hos- 
tility between  Great  Britain  and  Soviet 
Russia. 

This  hostility  found  its  expression  in 
the  sharp  difference  between  the  policies 
pursued  by  Ramsay  Macdonald  and  by  his 
successor,  Austin  Chamberlain,  but  even 
more  so  in  the  alleged  attempt  of  Premier 
Baldwin's  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  create  a  united  European  front  against 
the  Soviets,  made  soon  after  his  accession 
to  office,  and  accepted  as  a  fact  by  Chich- 
erin. Whether  or  not  Chamberlain  made 
the  attempt  attributed  to  him,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  no  such  front  has  been  created. 
This  Chicherin  ascribes  not  to  any  change 
of  heart  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, but  rather  to  the  fact  that  con- 
ditions on  the  continent  of  Europe  are 
such  as  to  militate  against  any  open  hos- 
tility toward  Soviet  Russia. 

Russia  and  Europe's  Continental  Powers 

Of  the  three  important  continental 
powers — France,  Germany,  and  Italy — 
Chicherin  considers  France  as  bound  more 
than  the  others  to  the  British  policy,  but 
chafing  under  this  condition.  He  finds 
French  foreign  policy  fundamentally  at 
variance  with  the  British  on  practically 
all  important  questions,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  Near  East  and  to  Soviet 
Russia.  As  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned, 
Chicherin  is  convinced  that  France  is 
eager  to  pursue  an  independent  policy  of 
friendly  rapprochement,  but  is  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  her  financial  dependence 
upon  Great  Britain  and  by  her  need  of  re- 
maining on  good  terms  with  the  other 
powers  of  the  Entente  for  the  sake  of  as- 
suring the  maintenance  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  The  best  that  she  can  do  is 
to  reject  a  policy  of  open  hostility  toward 
Soviet  Russia. 

The  same  is  essentially  true  of  Italy, 
which  finds  herself-  at  odds  with  both 
Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  imperialistic  policy  in  the 
Mediterranean  region,  and  finds  it  defi- 
nitely to  her  advantage  to  avoid  antago- 
nizing Soviet  Russia. 


As  for  Germany,  Chicherin  is  certain 
that  she  will  never  permit  herself  the 
luxury  of  open  hostility  toward  Soviet 
Russia.  He  considers  the  crux  of  her  pres- 
ent policy  the  establishment  of  her  inter- 
national position  on  a  par  with  the  En- 
tente powers.  And  this  dictates  inevitably 
a  policy  of  friendship  with  Russia:  "One 
may  be  certain  that,  whatever  agreements 
Germany  may  make  with  the  Powers  of 
the  West,  the  German  leaders  will  always 
recognize  the  need  of  securing  their  rear 
in  the  East." 

These  are  the  principal  factors  in  the 
European  situation,  as  they  affect  the 
Soviet  foreign  policy,  from  Chicherin's 
point  of  view.  The  smaller  European 
powers  are  not  important  enough  in  them- 
selves to  make  a  serious  difference.  So 
far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  therefore, 
Soviet  diplomacy  is  quite  content  to  fol- 
low the  lines  of  watchful  waiting,  dealing 
with  individual  problems  as  they  arise, 
centering  principal  attention  there  upon 
the  present  leisurely  negotiations  with 
France. 

Russia's  Problems  in  the  Far  East 

Soviet  Russia's  really  important  prob- 
lems lie  elsewhere,  and  the  focus  of  her 
diplomatic  work  is  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  For  the  immediate  future  they 
are  in  the  Far  East,  where  she  is  deter- 
mined to  follow  up  the  diplomatic  suc- 
cesses she  has  achieved  in  the  last  few 
months  in  establishing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  China  and  Japan. 

The  negotiation  and  signing  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  treaty  is  considered  by  the 
Soviet  leaders  as  their  greatest  single 
achievement.  Premier  Rykov  has  charac- 
terized it  as  the  largest  asset  in  the  bal- 
ance-sheet of  the  Soviet  foreign  policy. 
Chicherin  sees  in  it  a  circumstance  of  far- 
reaching  significance. 

Japan,  according  to  Chicherin,  finds 
herself  today  in  an  increasingly  precarious 
international  situation.  Like  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  Japan,  in  his 
view,  is  an  essentially  imperialistic  power. 
But  her  imperialism  is,  of  necessity,  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  that  of  the  two 
great  Anglo-Saxon  powers.  Japan  labors 
under  the  additional  handicap  of  being  a 
racially  colored  nation.     This  brings  her 
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into  a  more  or  less  acute  conflict  with 
those  nations,  which  are  determined  to 
maintain  the  world  supremacy  of  the 
white  race,  especially  in  the  Pacific.  These 
nations  are  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Dominions. 

To  Chicherin  it  is  as  clear  as  day  that 
a  color  conflict  in  the  region  of  the  Pa- 
cific is  not  only  possible,  but  really  in- 
evitable. In  this  conflict  Japan  will  find 
herself  pitted  against  the  colossal  strength 
and  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Empire.  He  thinks  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  conflict  has  already  be- 
gun. The  resumption  by  <jreat  Britain 
of  the  Singapore  project,  the  Japanese  ex- 
clusion policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Dominions  toward  the 
immigration  features  of  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col, are  the  manifestation  of  the  impend- 
ing conflict.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  would  be  sheer  folly  for  Japan  to  per- 
mit herself  to  be  surrounded  by  enemies 
on  all  sides.  Hence  the  change  in  her 
relations  with  Soviet  Eussia,  expressed  in 
the  agreements  embodied  in  the  recent 
treaty. 

Implications  of  the  Russo-Japanese  Rapproche- 
ment 

A  rapprochement  with  Soviet  Eussia 
offers  Japan  the  advantage  of  friendship 
with  an  essentially  white  power,  which 
nevertheless  pursues  a  policy  of  racial  and 
color  equality.  It  creates  an  alignment  in 
Asia  which  may,  perhaps,  equalize  the 
chances  of  a  struggle  at  least  in  this  part 
of  the  Pacific  region.  The  great  powers 
which  have  thus  far  practically  dominated 
the  situation  there,  now  find  themselves 
face  to  face  with  a  new  situation. 

The  position  of  these  Powers  is  further 
strongly  affected  by  what  is  going  on  in 
China.  The  Chinese  turmoil  of  the  past 
few  years  appears  to  Chicherin  essentially 
as  a  struggle  against  interference  and 
domination  by  the  imperialistic  powers; 
he  considers  it  as  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
factors  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  further  analyzing  the  various  factors 
inherent  in  these  Far  Eastern  develop- 
ments, Chicherin  is  inclined  to  see  the  be- 
ginning of  an  important  rift  in  the 
hitherto  united  policies  of  the  great 
powers,  notably  as  between  Great  Britain 


and  the  United  States.  He  interprets 
Minister  Schurman's  recent  speeches  in 
Peking  as  indicating  that  the  United 
States  is  gradually  taking  a  position  with 
regard  to  China  fundamentally  similar  to 
that  assumed  by  Soviet  Eussia,  viz.,  that 
the  existing  international  treaties  binding 
China  are  incompatible  with  that  country's 
independent  development.  The  difference 
between  the  way  out  suggested  by  Min- 
ister Schurman  and  that  urged  upon  the 
Chinese  Government  by  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador, Karakhan,  is  one  of  method, 
not  of  principle. 

Importance  for  the  United  States 

Eecognizing  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  paramount  interests  in  the  Far 
East,  Chicherin  readily  deduces  from  this 
proposition  the  idea  that  Washington  can- 
not but  be  disturbed  by  the  growing  rap- 
prochement between  Soviet  Eussia  and 
Japan.  And  being  disturbed,  Washington 
cannot  help  being  forced  into  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  present  American  position 
with  regard  to  relations  with  Moscow. 
Chicherin  argues,  in  effect,  that,  as  far  as 
the  United  States  are  concerned,  the  ques- 
tion of  relations  with  Soviet  Eussia  now 
becomes  one  of  very  practical  politics. 
What,  indeed,  is  the  purely  formal  matter 
of  recognition  next  to  a  growing  menace 
to  tangible  American  interests  in  the  Far 
East  inherent  in  the  growing  intimacy 
between  Soviet  Eussia  and  Japan? 

That  is  the  crux  of  Chicherin's  argument. 
In  the  light  of  this  it  is  easy  enough  to 
understand  why,  in  negotiating  the  treaty 
with  Japan,  Moscow  had  been  willing  to 
make  very  important  concessions.  Japan's 
compromise  consists  in  renouncing  her 
sovereignty  over  northern  Sakhalin,  in  ex- 
change, however,  for  far-reaching  econo- 
mic privileges  there,  which,  after  all,  was 
precisely  what  she  sought  there  when  she 
originally  occupied  that  part  of  the  island. 
Soviet  Eussia,  on  the  other  hand,  recog- 
nizing the  validity  of  the  Portsmouth 
treaty,  made  an  extremely  important  con- 
cession, in  exchange  for  nothing  tangible. 
She  did  it  because  she  was  determined  to 
have  Japanese  recognition  at  any  price — 
principally  for  use  elsewhere. 
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Through  her  diplomatic  successes  in 
dealing  with  China  and  Japan,  Soviet 
Russia  has  projected  herself  into  the  Pa- 
cific situation  as  a  factor  of  vastly  greater 
importance  than  ever  before.  As  an  im- 
mediate result,  this  gives  her,  for  the  first 
time,  what  she  considers  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  real  part  of  her  diplomatic 
game — her  unceasing  efforts  to  gain  Amer- 
ican recognition  and  establish  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

With  Mexico  as  their  political  base  for 
the  establishment  of  "contacts"  in  the 
United  States,  and  with  their  newly  ac- 
quired prestige  in  the  Far  East  as  a  di- 
rect weapon,  the  Soviet  leaders  are  now 
entering  upon  what  they  consider  as  the 
last  and  the  most  important  lap  of  their 
long  struggle  for  world  recognition — the 
admission  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  their  government  to  a 
parity  with  itself. 


REFORM  OF  THE  ITALIAN 
CONSTITUTION 

FOR  some  time  past,  a  Commission  of 
Eighteen  created  by  Premier  Mus- 
solini, has  been  engaged  upon  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  scheme  of  reforms  which  are 
intended  to  introduce  important  changes 
into  the  Italian  Constitution.  The  Com- 
mission has  now  concluded  its  preliminary 
studies,  and  its  report  is  ready  for  presen- 
tation to  the  government. 

Principal   Changes   Suggested 

The  reform  of  the  Italian  Constitution 
is  not  to  be  so  radical  as  many  intransi- 
gent Fascists  had  desired  or  so  many 
Liberals  had  feared.  Important  inno- 
vations are  to  be  introduced,  but  fortu- 
nately not  of  a  restrictive  character  or 
such  as  to  destroy  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  granted  by  King  Charles 
Albert  to  his  subjects  75  years  ago. 

The  prestige  and  authority  of  the 
Crown  will  remain  unaltered  and  the 
King's  prerogative  to  nominate  Senators 
for  life  will  be  maintained.  The  principal 
modifications  affecting  the  Senate  will 
consist  in  the  power,  hitherto  reserved 
only  to  the  elected  Chamber,  to  present 
money  bills  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
A  vote  adverse  to  the  government  in  the 


Lower  House  will  not  necessarily  cause 
its  downfall.  The  Prime  Minister  will 
be  at  liberty  to  go  before  the  Senate, 
and  in  case  of  dissension  between  the  two 
Houses  he  may  convoke  an  assembly 
composed  of  Senators  and  Deputies,  who 
will  give  their  definite  judgment  on  the 
policy  of  the  government. 

The  question  of  votes  of  confidence  has 
also  been  regulated  in  a  way  to  prevent 
surprise  attacks  on  the  Cabinet  or  secret 
parliamentary  manoeuvers  to  provoke  a 
downfall.  Not  only  is  the  government 
empowered  to  postpone  the  vote  of  con- 
fidence to  a  fixed  date,  but  no  such  vote 
will  have  a  real  value  unless  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  whole  elected  Chamber. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  be  com-, 
posed  of  600  deputies,  300  of  whom  will 
be  returned  by  "territorial  colleges"  and 
the  remaining  300  by  a  system  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  France  for  the  election  of 
Senators. 

Proposed   Ministry  of  National  Defense 

The  Italian  Government  is  devoting  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  idea  of 
creating  a  special  Ministry  of  National 
Defense,  which  will  unite  the  Ministries 
of  War,  Navy  and  Air.  At  the  present 
time,  the  work  of  both  the  War  and  Navy 
Ministries  is  directed  by  Premier  Mus- 
solini himself.  His  Minister  of  War, 
General  di  Giorgio,  resigned  early  in 
April,  while  the  Minister  of  the  Navy, 
r^rand  Admiral  Thaon  di  Reval,  tendered 
his  resignation  at  the  beginning  of  May. 
Both  portfolios  were  provisionally  as- 
sumed by  Signor  Mussolini,  pending  the 
creation  of  a  unified  Ministry  of  National 
Defense. 

The  project  of  creating  such  a  Minis- 
try has  been  well  received  by  the  press, 
and  the  name  of  Marshal  Cadorna  is  freely 
mentioned  as  the  most  likely  first  holder 
of  the  new  office.  The  leading  Fascist 
newspapers,  headed  by  Signor  Farinacci 
in  the  Cremona  Nuova,  urge  that  Signor 
Mussolini  himself  permanently  assume  the 
responsibility  of  War  Minister,  as  they 
consider  he  is  the  only  man  who  would  be 
able  to  "Fascistizzare"  the  army.  With 
Signor  Mussolini  as  Minister,  says  the 
Impero,  the  military  spirit  of  the  nation 
would  be  intensified  and  the  army  and 
militia  would  be  united. 
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Continued  Criticism  of  Mussolini 

In  the  meantime,  Mussolini's  opponents 
continue  their  bitter  criticism  of  the 
Premier.  For  example,  Senators  Lusig- 
noli  and  Albertini,  in  a  recent  session  of 
the  Senate,  criticised  bitterly  the  internal 
policy  of  the  government. 

The  public  liberties,  said  the  former, 
had  been  suppressed,  the  Executive  has 
gradually  been  taking  the  place  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press 
was  practically  nonexistent.  He  went  on 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  warning  recently  given  to  the  editor 
of  an  opposition  newspaper  in  Eome  by 
the  prefect  of  Eome  because  it  had  criti- 
cised and  attacked  the  work  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  its  chief. 

Senator  Albertini  reviewed  the  events 
that  had  taken  place  since  last  January. 
The  government,  he  said,  had  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  majority  of  Italians,  and  to 
prove  his  assertions  informed  the  Senate 
of  what  happened  at  Reggio  some  time 
ago.  One  day  a  report  reached  Reggio 
that  the  Fascist  Ministers  had  resigned 
and  this  led  to  manifestations  of  joy. 
Anxious  people  waited  all  night  for  con- 
firmation of  the  rumor,  which  "unfortu- 
nately" never  came.  The  case  of  Reggio 
is  very  typical,  and  represented,  in  Sen- 
ator Albertini's  view,  the  state  of  mind 
of  practically  the  whole  nation.  If  the 
country  were  to  express  its  will  freely 
there  would  be  no  doubt  what  the  result 
would  be.  The  majority  of  Italians  read 
only  opposition  journals  and  when  these 
were  not  available  the  many  clandestine 
papers  that  are  being  circulated  all  over 
the  country. 

The  Government,  added  Senator  Al- 
bertini, was  fully  aware  of  this  extraordi- 
nary situation,  for  Signor  Mussolini  him- 
self, after  having  declared  that  he  assumed 
the  historical,  moral,  and  political  respon- 
sibility of  all  the  acts  of  Fascism,  had 
made  it  impossible  for  his  opponents  to 
criticise  his  assertions.  If,  said  the  Sen- 
ator, the  freedom  of  the  press  were  re- 
stored, and  if  Parliament  could  really 
function  without  its  members  being  sub- 
jected to  continual  threats,  then  the  end 
of  the  Fascist  Government  would  not  be 
very  far  off. 


Emigration   a   Serious   Problem   in   Italy 

Every  year  Italy  is  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  for  about  half  a  million 
new  inhabitants.  The  powers  of  absorp- 
tion of  the  country  itself  are  limited. 
Though  very  remarkable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  field  of  industry,  especially  in 
the  motor  and  artificial  silk  trades,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  country  is  still  back- 
ward and  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the 
northern  half  of  the  peninsula. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  fever  for  emigration  had  been 
spreading  like  a  plague  in  Italy.  It  origi- 
nated in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury in  Liguria,  and  from  there  spread 
over  the  northern  provinces,  finally  work- 
ing south  through  Tuscany,  the  home  of 
the  traveling  performers  and  the  organ- 
grinders.  Sicily,  which  succumbed  to  the 
disease  in  the  end,  only  did  so  after  a 
hard  struggle,  for  its  inhabitants  were 
loth  to  exchange  their  native  sunshine 
for  the  unknown  hardships  of  American 
winters.  It  was  not  Naples,  as  is  gen- 
erally imagined,  but  the  more  backward 
districts  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  that 
provided  the  great  masses  when  Italian 
emigration  was  at  its  height.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  war  there  was  a  great  rush 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  At  the 
time  there  was  a  dearth  of  ships,  and  three 
old  transports  were  used  to  herd  about 
90,000  emigrants  over  to  the  States.  It 
was  said  that  250,000  were  ready  to  go 
at  that  time  had  there  only  been  ships 
to  carry  them. 

Today  the  ships  are  available — the 
Italians  have  one  of  the  finest  fleets  of 
emigrant-carrying  liners  in  the  world — 
but  the  doors  are  no  longer  open  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  The  United  States 
(which  has  the  greatest  Italian  city  in 
the  world,  in  New  York)  has  reduced  the 
emigrant  quota  for  Italy  from  42,000  to 
3,845 ;  Canada,  Brazil,  and  Australia  have 
all  adopted  exclusive  immigration  policies. 
Australia,  however,  evidently  has  open- 
ings for  Italians,  as  the  number  admitted 
last  year  was  five  times  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Even  Argentina,  which  has 
received  so  many  Italian  emigrants  with 
open  arms,  appears  to  have  undergone  a 
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labor  crisis,  and  has  consequently  decided 
to  admit  only  a  carefully  selected  type 
of  immigrant,  giving  the  preference  to 
skilled  handicraftsmen  and  experienced 
agricultural  laborers  with  families.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  1924,  25,000  Ital- 
ian immigrants  were  admitted  into  Ar- 
gentina. 

Of  the  270,000  Italian  emigrants  who 
didj  not  cross  the  ocean  a  very  large  num- 
ber found  employment  in  French  terri- 
tory, either  at  home  or  in  Africa. 

Emigration   Policy   of   the   Italian   Government 

The  policy  of  the  Italian  Government 
at  the  moment  is  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
favor  emigration  under  suitable  condi- 
tions. The  strictest  regulations  are  en- 
forced in  respect  of  emigrant-carrying 
ships  sailing  from  Italian  ports.  An  in- 
teresting novelty  is  the  introduction  of 
professional  and  technical  courses  specially 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
immigration  laws  in  various  countries; 
these  make  a  point  of  encouraging  the 
traditional  craftsmanship  of  the  various 
provinces  and  are  already  in  operation  at 
46  centers.  To  aid  them,  and  generally 
to  educate  and  inform  the  inhabitants  of 
the  more  remote  districts  upon  the  pos- 
sibilities of  emigration,  traveling  profes- 
sorships have  been  instituted.  Coloniza- 
tion schemes  have  been  proposed  for  Bo- 
livia, Chile,  Paraguay,  and  South  Russia, 
among  other  regions.  Actual  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  Argentina,  Mex- 
ico and  Canada  (in  the  Provinces  of  Que- 
bec and  Ontario).  As  yet  no  definite  data 
as  to  their  success  seem  to  be  available. 
To  meet  the  inevitable  financial  difficulties 
the  government  has  promoted  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Credit  Institute  for  Italian  Work 
Abroad. 

The  great  aim  and  ambition  of  the 
Italian  emigration  movement  is  to  see  the 
United  States  quota  for  Italy  return  to 
a  high  figure. 


THE  WORLD  WHEAT  BALANCE 

FOE  the  next  few  weeks  not  only 
farmers  and  the  grain  market,  but 
also  all  those  who  realize  how  much  the 
price  of  bread  depends  upon  the  world 
balance  between  the  supply  and  the  de- 


mand of  wheat,  will  scan  with  unusual 
interest  the  reports  of  weather  conditions 
in  various  parts  of  the  world;  for  it  is 
upon  the  weather  of  the  coming  few  weeks 
that  depends  largely  the  grain  situation 
which  will  confront  the  world  during  the 
next  cereal  year. 

The  current  cereal  year  will  end  July 
31,  having  begun  August  1,  1924.  During 
the  remaining  months  of  this  period  the 
world  wheat  supplies  will  be  made  up  of 
the  remainder  of  the  1924  crop  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  of  the  1924-25 
crop  below  the  Equator.  After  that  the 
new  crops  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
will  come  into  play.  For  the  cereal  year 
which  will  begin  August  1,  1925,  there 
are  two  factors  that  hold  particular  inter- 
est: the  outlook  for  the  carry-over  stocks 
from  the  current  year,  and  the  condition 
of  the  1925  crops. 

World  Wheat  Supply,  1924-25 

Now  that  we  have  fairly  accurate  re- 
ports on  the  Southern  Hemisphere  crops, 
it  is  possible  to  make  at  least  a  rough  ap- 
proximation of  the  world  wheat  situation 
during  the  current  cereal  year.  On  the 
basis  of  calculations  made  by  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture  and  of 
other  available  data,  it  is  possible  to  say 
that  the  apparent  supply  of  wheat  in  the 
world  almost  exactly  balances  what  is 
taken  to  be  as  the  probable  consumption 
during  the  year. 

With  the  wheat  production  in  the  ex- 
porting countries  of  Europe  more  or  less 
shot  to  pieces  in  1924,  the  import  require- 
ments of  the  "deficiency^'  countries  of  the 
world  are  now  supplied  almost  wholly  by 
the  five  great  "surplus"  countries — the 
United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia and  India.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  quantity  of  wheat  in  these  five  coim- 
.  tries,  available  for  consumption  and  ex- 
port during  the  cereal  year  1924-1925,  is 
1,990  million  bushels,  of  which  139  mil- 
lions represent  stocks  on  hand  on  August 
1,  1924.  The  amount  required  for  con- 
sumption in  these  five  countries  during 
the  twelve  months  under  discussion  is 
taken  as  1,227  million  bushels.  This 
would  leave  763  milHon  bushels  as  the 
amount  available  for  export  between  Au- 
gust 1,  1924,  and  July  31,  1925. 
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To  this  amount  must  be  added  22  mil- 
lion bushels  constituting  the  export  sur- 
plus during  the  year  of  the  other  export- 
ing countries.  The  total  amount  is  prob- 
ably somewhat  larger  than  that,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  1925  harvest  in  India, 
where  wheat  is  harvested  earlier  than  else- 
where in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  may 
make  a  few  more  million  bushels  avail- 
able for  consumption  in  the  "deficiency 
countries,  bringing  the  total  up  to  some- 
where around  800  million  bushels. 

Requirements   of  Importing  Countries 

What  are  the  requirements  which  these 
supplies  are  expected  to  satisfy? 

Figures  are  available  for  the  production 
and  imports  of  the  "deficiency"  countries 
during  the  past  three  cereal  years.  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  Germany,  France  and 
Belgium  are  the  principal  importers  of 
wheat.  To  a  smaller  extent,  most  of  the 
other  countries  also  import  some  wheat. 
Detailed  figures  exist  for  nineteen  coun- 
tries, and  these  figures  show  that  the  con- 
sumption of  these  countries  was,  between 
1921  and  1924,  on  the  average  equal  to 
1,430  million  bushels  per  cereal  year.  Of 
this  amount,  about  40  per  cent  represented 
imports,  and  60  per  cent,  home  produc- 
tion. 

The  production  of  these  countries  in 
1924  amounted  to  778  million  bushels, 
which  was  considerably  less  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  preceding  three  years.  As- 
suming that  the  apparent  consumption  in 
these  countries  will  not  exceed  during  the 
current  year  the  three-year  average  (which 
would  bring  it  noticeably  below  the  stocks 
available  for  consumption  during  the  year 
1923-24),  the  import  requirements  of 
these  nineteen  countries  would  be  equal 
to  652  million  bushels. 

This  is  not  all,  however.  There  are 
other  countries  importing  wheat.  In 
1923-24  these  other  countries  purchased 
over  200  million  bushels  of  wheat,  though 
during  the  preceding  two  years  their  pur- 
chases averaged  only  142  million  bushels. 
The  unusually  heavy  purchases  last  year 
were,  undoubtedly,  stimulated  by  the  low 
price  of  wheat,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  these  other  countries  would  scarcely 
bring  their  purchases  this  year  to  over  the 
average  for  1921-23.    They  must,  besides, 


have  some  stocks  left  over  from  the  large 
purchases  of  last  year. 

Finally,  there  is  Russia.  During  the 
year  1922-1923,  she  was  exporting  grain. 
This  year  she  is  importing  it.  Her  re- 
quirements for  the  remainder  of  the  cur- 
rent cereal  year  ought  to  be  equal  to  no 
less  than  fifteen  million  bushels. 

World  Supply  Balances  World  Demand 

Bringing  all  these  figures  together,  we 
find  that  the  world  import  requirements 
for  the  current  cereal  year  total  about  810 
million  bushels.  As  we  saw  above,  the 
amount  available  for  the  satisfaction  of 
these  requirements  is  somewhere  around 
800  million  bushels.  Allowing  for  errors 
in  calculation  and  for  some  left-overs 
from  the  preceding  year  not  taken  into 
account  in  these  figures,  we  find  that  the 
world  supply  of  wheat  very  nearly  bal- 
ances the  world  demand. 

It  is  a  very  close  balance.  It  is  close 
enough,  probably,  to  keep  the  price  of 
wheat  for  months  to  come  somewhere 
around  the  general  price  index.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  at  the  beginning  of 
1924  the  price  of  wheat  lagged  consider- 
ably behind  the  general  index,  selling,  in 
terms  of  other  commodities,  for  actually 
less  than  it  had  fetched  before  the  war. 
The  peak  reached  in  the  sensational  rise 
of  wheat  prices  last  winter  carried  them 
above  the  price  index,  while  the  no  less 
sensational  drop  this  spring  brought  them 
somewhat  below  the  index. 

So  close,  indeed,  is  the  world  wheat  bal- 
ance that  there  is  scarcely  any  hope  for 
considerable  carry-over  stocks  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  current  cereal  year.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  next  cereal  year  will  start 
on  August  1  with  hardly  any  stocks  of 
wheat  left  over  from  the  current  year. 

Increase  in  Acreage  of  Winter  Wheat 

The  outlook  for  the  winter  wheat  so  far 
can  be  judged  principally  in  terms  of  the 
area  sown  last  fall.  On  the  whole,  the 
winter  wheat  acreage  is  this  year  greater 
than  it  was  last  year,  and  considerably 
greater  than  the  average  for  the  preceding 
five  years.  There  is,  however,  consider- 
able variation  from  country  to  country, 
especially  in  Europe. 
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France  and  Italy,  two  of  Europe's  larg- 
est producers  of  winter  wheat,  report  fav- 
orable conditions  with  regard  to  the  acre- 
age. Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  another 
important  producer  of  winter  wheat,  has 
a  small  decline  of  acreage,  by  comparison 
with  the  preceding  year.  Great  Britain 
shows  a  considerable  decline.  Bulgaria 
and  Eumania,  also  important  wheat  pro- 
ducers, show  a  slight  decline  of  winter 
acreage  by  comparison  with  1923-24, 
though  the  acreage  reported  still  exceeds 
the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 

In  spite  of  this  variety  of  conditions, 
the  total  winter  wheat  acreage  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  is  estimated  as 
about  3  per  cent  larger  than  it  was  last 
year.  That  being  so,  the  really  important 
factor  in  the  situation  is  the  probable 
yield  per  acre. 

The  year  1924  was  very  unfavorable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  yield,  ex- 
cept in  Australia. 

Europe,  which  in  1923  had  a  slightly 
larger  yield  per  acre  than  before  the  war, 
dropped  in  1924  to  only  87  per  cent  of  the 
pre-war  yield.  North  America,  with  the 
1923  yield  practically  equal  to  that  before 
the  war,  declined  in  1924  to  about  96  per 
cent  of  the  latter.  Argentina,  which  in 
1923  had  an  enormously  larger  yield  than 
before  the  war,  declined  in  1924  to  only 
75  per  cent  of  the  1923  figure,  though  the 
yield  last  year  was  still  nearly  20  per  cent 
above  the  pre-war.  Australia  alone 
showed  an  unqualified  increase:  her  yield 
in  1923  was  11  per  cent  above  the  pre- 
war, while  in  1924  it  was  18  per  cent 
above  the  1923  figure. 

Favorable  Outlook  for  the  Yield 

Judging  by  the  indications  available 
just  after  the  plants  emerge  from  under 
the  snow,  the  outlook  for  the  yield  of  the 
winter  wheat  is  favorable  practically  all 
over  the  world,  with  the  sole  important 
exception  of  Russia.  There  the  situation 
is  distinctly  poor,  because  of  the  weather 
prevailing  last  winter.  Elsewhere  in  Eu- 
rope there  is,  so  far,  little  reason  for 
anxiety. 

The  spring  weather  in  Europe  has  gen- 
erally been  reported  as  favorable,  both  to 
the  growth  of  the  winter  plants  and  to  the 
spring  seeding.     Early  in  the  spring  the 


situation  looked  rather  doubtful  in  the 
Danubian  valley,  but  later  on  an  abund- 
ance of  rain  there  dispelled  the  doubts. 

The  outlook  for  the  world  balance  of 
wheat  for  the  next  cereal  year  now  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  weather  condi- 
tions. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  acreage  of  spring  planting  will  show 
any  contraction  by  comparison  with  last 
year,  and  with  the  winter  acreage  actually 
in  excess  of  the  year  before,  the  yield  per 
acre  is  the  crucial  factor  now. 

The  probabilities  of  large  carry-over 
stocks  at  the  end  of  the  current  year  being 
what  they  are,  it  is  the  weather  of  the 
coming  few  weeks  that  will  determine  the 
world  wheat  balance  for  the  cereal  year 
1925-26 — ^so  far,  at  least,  as  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  con- 
cerned. 

World-wide  Agricultural  Census 

The  interest  aroused  by  the  recent 
fluctuation  in  the  price  of  cereal  grains 
has  given  a  new  emphasis  to  the  need  of 
better  world-wide  agricultural  censuses, 
the  idea  of  which  has  been  under  discus- 
sion for  some  time.  In  1923  the  Interna- 
tional Statistical  Institute  recommended 
that  all  countries  should  undertake  a  peri- 
odical census  of  area  and  live  stock — if 
possible,  every  five  years,  or,  in  any  case, 
every  ten  years — and  that  this  census 
should  be  taken  simultaneously  all  over 
the  world  in  1930  or  1931,  and  thereafter 
every  ten  years.  The  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture  at  Eome  in  1924 
called  attention  to  the  great  advantages 
which  would  result  if  a  general  census  of 
agriculture  could  be  taken  throughout  the 
world  on  a  uniform  plan  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  date  suggested  being  1930-31. 
The  International  Institute,  however, 
carried  the  matter  very  much  further  by 
recommending  that  steps  should  be  taken 
by  its  executive  to  induce  different  govern- 
ments to  adopt  the  proposal.  It  also  di- 
rected that  the  question  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  staff  of  the 
institute,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation 
of  a  considered  plan  which  could  be  sub- 
mitted in  1926  to  a  conference  of  experts 
nominated  by  the  governments  adhering  to 
the  institute.  It  was  hoped  by  this  means 
to  bring  the  proposals  in  detail  before  the 
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officers  who  would  actually  be  entrusted 
by  their  governments  with  the  duty  of 
carrying  out  the  census,  and  thus  to  obtain 
some  general  agreement  on  broad  prin- 
ciples beforehand.  The  proposals  em- 
bodied in  this  considered  plan,  after  re- 
vision by  the  conference,  would  then  be 
submitted  to  the  governments  for  adop- 
tion. 

The  International  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute allocated  a  sum  of  100,000  lire  toward 
the  cost  of  this  investigation,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, the  American  organization  known 
as  the  International  Education  Board  has 
made  a  grant  of  $50,000,  spread  over  the 
five  years  1925  to  1929,  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  salary  and  expenses  of  a 
director  and  an  assistant,  who  would  take 
charge  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  institute  and  would  aid  in  the  promo- 
tion of  a  uniform  agricultural  census  in 
1930. 

This  work  would  in  the  first  place,  con- 
sist of  an  exhaustive  study  and  analysis 
of  census  schedules  now  in  use  in  different 
countries,  and  the  preparation  of  a  uni- 
form census  schedule,  and  would  include 
also  the  preparation  and  publication  in 
several  languages  of  a  lexicon  of  agricul- 
tural terms  intended  to  prevent  confusion 
in  the  use  of  agricultural  terms  in  the 
classification.  After  the  scheme  had  been 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Interna- 
tional Conference,  the  task  would  consist 
in  encouraging  governments  which  already 
take  a  decennial  census  to  modify  their 
schedules  with  a  view  to  international  uni- 
formity, and  more  important  stiU  in  in- 
ducing governments  who  had  not  hitherto 
taken  a  decennial  census  to  do  so  for  the 
first  time  in  1930  and  to  adopt  the  uni- 
form schedule. 


FRENCH  AND  BRITISH  TAXATION 

THERE  is  scarcely  another  problem 
connected  with  the  international 
financial  situation  that  arouses  so  much 
comment  as  the  question  of  French  taxa- 
tion by  comparison  with  other  European 
countries,  especially  Great  Britain,  Brit- 
ish statesmen,  economists,  and  financiers 
are  very  fond  of  quoting  comparative  fig- 
ures to  show  that  French  taxation  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  British.    During  the 


existence  of  the  Labor  Government,  its 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Snow- 
den,  was  particularly  fond  of  pointing  out 
the  difference. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  of  the 
question  was  recently  contributed  to  the 
London  Times  by  M.  Frangois-Marsal, 
Minister  of  Finance  in  the  last  Poincare 
Government.  The  French  statesman  takes 
up  the  three  principal  arguments  that  are 
usually  adduced  to  prove  France  lax  in 
her  taxation  policies  and  disposes  of  them 
one  after  the  other. 

Increase  of  Taxation  Since  Before  the  War 

The  first  argument  is  that  while  Great 
Britain  has  trebled  her  pre-war  taxation, 
France  has  only  doubled  hers.  On  this 
point  M.  Frangois-Marsal  says: 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  Great  Britain 
has  almost  trebled  her  taxation  since  the 
war,  and  that  we  have  only  doubled  our  own. 
If  we  take  the  figure  of  100  to  represent  tax- 
ation in  1913-1914,  we  get  a  coefficient  of  262 
for  Great  Britain  in  1924  and  196  for  France. 
But  in  comparisons  of  this  sort  everything 
depends  on  the  point  of  view.  In  Great 
Britain  the  taxes  raised  by  the  State,  to- 
gether with  fiscal  monolopies,  amounted  to 
£163,029,000,  as  against  a  national  income  of 
£2,250,000,000  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
tical Society,  July,  1919)  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  represented  7.24  per  cent  of  the  national 
income.  In  France  the  same  taxes  amounted 
to  4,134,600,000/.,  as  against  a  national  in- 
come of  35,870,000,000/.,  or  11.52  per  cent  of 
the  national  income.  It  follows  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  Great  Britain  was  less 
heavily  taxed  than  France,  and  that  conse- 
quently she  was  able  more  easily  than  we  to 
accomplish  the  fiscal  effort  which  the  circum- 
stances demanded. 

Per  Capita  Burden  of  Taxation 

The  second  argument  is  that  the  per 
capita  burden  of  taxation  is  much  heavier 
in  Great  Britain  than  it  is  in  France.  M. 
FrauQois-Marsal  quotes  a  statement  to  this 
effect  made  by  Mr.  Snowden,  and  insists 
that  such  conclusions  as  those  which  Mr. 
Snowden  arrives  at  need  considerable 
qualification.    He  says: 

Mr.  Snowden  has  declared  that  the  British 
taxpayer  at  present  pays  £15  ISs.  in  taxes 
(against  £3  11«.  in  1914),  while  the  French 
treasury  only  collects  from  the  French  tax- 
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payer  £6  ISs.  (as  against  £3  7«.  before  the 
war).  Conclusions  of  this  sort  undoubtedly 
depend  on  the  method  of  calculation  adopted. 
Professor  Seligman,  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  has  estimated  in  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly  that  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion per  head  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
$96  58c.  in  1922-23,  and  $99  43c.  in  1923-24, 
whereas  in  France  it  was  respectively  $107 
61c.  and  $94  23c.  In  other  words,  according 
to  this  estimate,  each  British  citizen  paid  an 
average  of  $98  in  taxes  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  each  Frenchman  $100  92c.  One 
sees  how  results  may  vary  according  to  the 
author. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  incomprehensible 
that  so  many  persons,  in  making  compari- 
sons of  this  sort,  forget  to  take  into  consid- 
eration first  the  incomes  of  Great  Britain 
and  France.  It  is  surely  clear  that  the  aver- 
age taxation  per  head  of  the  population 
ought  to  be  proportionate  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  Professor  Seligman  estimates 
the  total  gross  income  of  the  United  King- 
dom at  209  milliards  of  dollars,  and  that  of 
France  only  at  106  milliards  of  dollars.  For 
my  own  part,  taking  "actual  incomes"  as  a 
basis,  I  think  one  may  estimate  the  national 
income  of  Great  Britain  at  £3,700,000,000  at 
the  lowest  estimate.  The  approximate  na- 
tional income  of  France  may  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  amount  of  the  income  in 
1913-14  (35,870  millions  of  francs)  by  the 
coefficient  of  the  depreciation  of  the  franc 
(4),  which  brings  it  to  143  milliards  of 
francs.  It  follows  that,  even  without  taking 
account  of  the  present  rate  of  the  pound,  but 
basing  our  calculations  on  the  actual  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  two  currencies,  ex- 
pressed by  the  average  rate  during  1923 
(£1:=68/.),  the  national  Income  of  Great 
Britain  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  France. 
This  is  exactly  the  conclusion  at  which  Pro- 
fessor Seligman  arrives.  If  Mr.  Snowden 
had  taken  this  fact  into  consideration  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
previously  referred  to ;  for,  to  ask  the  French 
taxpayer  to  pay,  not  £6  18s.,  but  £15  18«., 
would  be  equivalent  to  making  the  British 
taxpayer  pay  at  least  £30,  which  would 
clearly  be  absurd. 

Question  of  Income  Tax 

Closely  allied  with  the  question  of  the 
per  capita  burden  of  taxation  is  that  of 
the  income  tax.  On  this  point  M.  Fran- 
gois-Marsal  says: 


It  has  been  said  and  repeated  that  our 
general  income  tax  in  particular  does  not 
yield  as  much  as  in  Great  Britain.  Yet  we 
expect  it  to  produce  three  milliards  of  francs 
in  1925.  Granted  that  the  national  income 
of  Great  Britain  is  double  that  of  France, 
the  British  supertax,  to  which  our  general 
income  tax  corresponds,  ought  by  rights  to 
produce  six  milliards  of  francs.  Mr.  Snow- 
den reckoned  the  yield  from  supertax  in  1925 
at  £65,000,000  which  is  considerably  less 
than  six  milliards  of  francs,  if  one  compares 
the  two  currencies,  not  by  tlie  rate  of  ex- 
change, but  by  their  respective  purchasing 
power. 

One  must  not  foregt  that  France  is  a  coun- 
try of  average  incomes,  Great  Britain  one  of 
large  incomes.  If  the  French  fiscal  system 
collected,  as  is  the  case  In  England,  all  the 
special  direct  taxes,  such  as  tax  on  salaries, 
tax  on  profits  from  commerce  and  industry, 
tax  on  profits  from  agriculture,  tax  on  in- 
vested income,  etc.,  under  one  heading  of 
"income  tax,"  the  comparison  would  be 
easier.  But  our  direct  taxes  are  scattered 
all  over  the  place.  For  instance,  the  tax  on 
income  from  investments  comes  under  the 
heading  of  "registration."  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  direct  taxes  under  special  head- 
ings {impdts  cMulairea),  if  allowance  is 
made  for  the  comparative  wealth  of  the  twd 
countries,  yield,  altogether,  as  much  as  the 
British  income  tax   (£150,000,000). 

The  writer  further  calls  attention  to 
the  fundamental  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  French  systems 
of  income  tax,  and  to  the  difficulty  of 
making  any  sort  of  comparison  between 
the  per  capita  tax  burdens  of  the  two 
countries,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  draws  only  one-fifth  of  her  total 
revenue  from  income  taxes,  while  France 
obtains  in  this  way  over  one-third  of  her 
total  receipts. 

Fiscal   Fraud  and  Tax  Evasion 

Lastly,  M.  Frangois-Marsal  takes  up  the 
question  of  fiscal  fraud  and  tax  evasion  in 
France.  He  denies  that  this  is  a  serious 
matter  in  France : 

If  there  really  were  much  evasion  of  taxa- 
tion in  France,  how  can  one  explain  the  fact 
that  the  yield  of  our  taxes  in  1924  largely 
exceeded  the  estimates?  Our  fiscal  system 
is  certainly  more  complicated  than  the  Brit- 
ish, but  none  the  less,  it  makes  deception 
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very  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  All  salaries, 
all  payments  or  commissions  for  services, 
have  to  be  declared;  all  investments  have  to 
be  registered.  The  system  has  become  so 
personal  that  it  is  impossible  for  fraud  to 
assume  very  large  proportions. 

In  conclusion,  the  French  statesman 
mentions  what  he  considers  perhaps  the 
most  important  difference  between  taxa- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  in  France.  In 
the  former,  the  taxpayer  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  his  contributions  go  toward 
a  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  while  in 
the  latter  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  tax- 
payers have  gone  into  expenditures  which 
should  have  been  covered  by  payments 
from  Germany,  with  the  result  that  the 
national  debt  has  been  increasing,  rather 
than  diminishing. 


RULE  BY  DECREE  IN  EGYPT 

EGYPT  has  just  established  the 
world's  shortest  Parliament  duration 
record.  The  new  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
elected  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment which  sat  at  the  time  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Sirdar,  was  opened  by  King 
Fuad  on  the  morning  of  March  23.  The 
Parliament  was  dissolved  and  a  new  elec- 
tion ordered  less  than  ten  hours  after  the 
official  opening  of  the  chamber. 

Speech  from  the  Throne 

The  speech  from  the  throne,  with  which 
King  Fuad  opened  the  Parliament,  ex- 
pressed the  deepest  regret  for  the  assassi- 
nation of  Sir  Lee  Stack.  It  explained 
how  Ziwar  Pasha's  first  cabinet  made  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  the  effects  of  the  conse- 
quent British  ultimatum,  and  declared 
that  the  present  cabinet  desired  to  return 
to  the  situation  as  it  existed  before  the 
ultimatum  by  cultivating  a  good  under- 
standing with  Great  Britain  and  other 
powers.  The  speech  added  that  when  nor- 
mal conditions  were  re-established  the 
cabinet  would  work  by  means  of  negotia- 
tion for  the  complete  independence  of 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  trusting  in  the  jus- 
tice of  the  rights  of  Egypt,  and  would  en- 
deavor to  wipe  out  the  past,  and  discuss 
questions  outstanding  with  the  powers  in 
a  friendly  and  conciliatory  spirit,  but  with 
the  firm  intention  to  safeguard  the  rights 


of  Egypt,  which  no  government  and  no 
generation  was  entitled  to  alienate. 

The  swearing  in  of  deputies  followed, 
after  Mazlum  Pasha,  president  of  the 
former  chamber,  had  taken  the  chair  as 
oldest  member.  Then  followed  a  discus- 
sion as  to  the  election  of  the  president  and 
the  other  officers. 

Dissolution  of  the  Parliament 

The  Wafd  Party,  which  was  in  com- 
plete control  of  the  last  Parliament,  but 
was  believed  to  be  in  the  minority  in  the 
new  one,  pressed  the  candidacy  of  its 
leader,  Saad  Zaghlul  Pasha,  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  chamber.  The  election, 
which  was  by  ballot,  took  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  then,  amid  much  excite- 
ment, it  was  announced  that  Zaghlul 
Pasha  had  been  elected  by  125  votes  to  85. 
The  Wafdist  leader  received  an  ovation 
when  he  ascended  the  presidential  tribune, 
and  in  his  speech  of  thanks  said  that  he 
regarded  his  election  as  showing  that  the 
country  confided  in  him. 

The  election  of  Zaghlul  Pasha  immedi- 
ately precipitated  a  serious  crisis.  The 
former  Prime  Minister,  who  is  a  thor- 
oughly irreconcilable  opponent  of  the 
British  policies  in  Egypt  and  the  chief 
protagonist  of  complete  independence  for 
Egypt,  was  forced  out  of  office  because  of 
the  crisis  over  the  British  ultimatum  in 
connection  with  the  assassination  of  the 
Sirdar.  His  return  to  power,  even  in  the 
office  of  the  president  of  the  chamber, 
placed  the  Egyptian  Government  in  an 
entirely  untenable  position,  so  far  as  its 
relations  with  Great  Britain  were  con- 
cerned. 

The  chamber  followed  the  election  of 
Zaghlul  with  the  election  of  two  other 
Wafdists  as  vice-presidents  of  the  cham- 
ber. When  these  elections  were  completed, 
Ziwar  Pasha,  the  Prime  Minister,  entered 
the  House  and  announced  that  the  cabinet 
had  tendered  its  resignation  to  the  King, 
but  that  His  Majesty  had  declined  to  ac- 
cept it.  Accordingly  the  cabinet,  on  the 
King^s  insistence,  had  withdrawn  its  res- 
ignation, but  had  advised  a  dissolution; 
whereupon  Ziwar  Pasha  proceeded  to  read 
the  royal  rescript  dissolving  the  chamber 
and  ordering  a  fresh  election,  to  be  held 
on  May  23,  and  the  new  Parliament  to 
meet  on  June  1. 
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New  Electoral  Law 

Since  then,  however,  the  date  of  new 
elections  has  been  pushed  forward  indefi- 
nitely by  the  decision  of  the  government 
to  inaugurate  a  new  electoral  law.  A 
special  commission  has  been  appointed  to 
work  out  a  draft  law,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  curtail  the  franchise  suffi- 
ciently to  give  the  government  in  a  new 
election  a  complete  victory  over  Zaghlul 
and  his  party.  In  the  meantime  Egypt  is 
being  governed  by  decree. 


RE-AWAKENED  GREECE 

COMPETENT  observers,  commenting 
on  the  present  situation  in  Greece, 
are  unanimous  in  noting  tremendous 
changes  which  have  taken  place  there  in 
the  last  two  years.  The  colossal  debacle 
of  1922  shattered  completely  the  high- 
pitched  pretensions  which  actuated  the 
Greeks  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Thrown 
back  upon  itself,  the  country  settled  down 
to  the  difficult  and  prosaic  task  of  bring- 
ing order  out  of  chaos,  and  in  this  it  seems 
to  be  quite  successful. 

Influence  Wielded  by  Refugees 

The  refugees,  as  a  group,  seem  to  domi- 
nate the  situation.  After  their  fearful 
sufferings  and  privations,  they  now  inject 
energy  into  the  life  of  the  country.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guard- 
ian notes,  for  example,  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  city  of  Athens, 
under  the  influence  of  the  influx  of  refu- 


Into  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  he  says, 
there  has  pushed  a  body  of  active  and  en- 
ergetic citizens  whose  one  aim  is  to  carry 
out  their  trades  and  professions  as  profit- 
ably as  possible.  All  along  the  pavements 
of  the  streets  near  the  Bourse  and  Om- 
onia  Square  rows  of  money-changers  have 
their  tables ;  where  before  there  were  three 
or  four  only  there  are  now  a  hundred. 
Countless  rickety  wooden  shops  line  the 
streets  of  lower  Athens  where  there  were 
none  before.  In  them  the  refugees  sell  to 
the  Athenians,  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
stranger  any  of  the  curious  oddments  of 
the  small  "dry  goods"  type  that  are  the 
delight  of  every  Greek  to  sell  and  to  buy. 
Thus  the  population  of  Athens  itself  has 


increased   from   some    250,000   to    about 
500,000. 

The  richer  refugees,  who  are  lawyers, 
shipowners,  or  stockbrokers,  now  add  to 
and  increase  the  competition  in  their  pur- 
suits The  original  Athenian  is  on  his 
mettle,  and  has  to  work  harder  than  he 
has  ever  worked  before.  The  leisurely 
days  of  King  Constantine,  when  sudden 
windfalls  from  a  fluctuating  exchange 
saved  months  of  regular  labor,  are  over; 
the  happy  times  when  men  dreamed  of 
Saint  Sophia  and  sent  an  army  to  take  it 
that  was  inadequately  armed  and  incom- 
petently led  have  vanished  before  the* 
stern  realities  of  the  necessities  of  earning 
an  honest  living.  In  politics  Ministers  no 
longer  look  upon  office  as  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  fortune  rapidly  and  then  retir- 
ing with  dignity  as  the  Government  fell. 
The  men  in  power  now  are  hard-bitten  ad- 
ministrators who  simply  want  to  get 
things  done. 

Democracy  and  Reconstruction  Are  the 
Watchwords 

What  impresses  one  most  is  that  Greece 
at  last  has  a  real  democracy.  The  Eepub- 
lic  is  a  reality  because  the  Greeks  are  now 
all  realists.  The  old  idealism  is  dead. 
Greece  is  now  a  country  with  a  future, 
and  that  future  is  not  the  mirage  of  min- 
arets and  Golden  Horn  that  was  the  drop- 
scene  of  every  Greek  political  drama  of 
the  old  days,  but  the  very  present  and 
palpable  mass  of  vigorous  refugees  that 
throng  the  streets  and  demand  to  be  made 
good  citizens  of  Greece.  To  see  the  old 
Palace  in  Constitution  Square  with  refu- 
gees' washing  hanging  in  its  windows,  to 
see  the  Opera  filled  with  Anatolian  peas- 
ants and  the  King's  stables  now  swarm- 
ing with  families  from  the  Bosphorus  is 
to  realize  most  forcibly  that  the  old  poli- 
tics are  as  dead  as  a  door  nail. 

For  three  years  now  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment has  struggled  to  cope  with  an 
almost  overwhelming  situation,  but  now 
the  comer  is  turned.  Thanks  to  the 
continuous  and  devoted  help  of  British 
and  American  institutions  (the  other 
Powers  are  not  prominent),  the  task 
of  the  Government  has  been  lightened. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  reconstruction  has 
been  done  by  Greeks  themselves.  Yet 
much  remains  to  be  done.      Athens   is 
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beginning  now  to  stretch  over  the  whole 
of  the  Athenian  plain  from  Hymettus  to 
PirfEus,  and  outlying  townships  like  Ke- 
phisia  are  already  mere  suburbs  of  the 
city.  New  buildings  are  rising  at  every 
turn.  No  city  in  Europe,  perhaps,  is 
building  so  much  or  so  fast. 

Politics  Pushed  into  the  Background 

The  Athens  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  is  impressed  particularly  by 
the  fact  that  politics  seem  to  be  pushed 
almost  completely  into  the  background. 
He  notes  that  whereas  in  the  past  every 
Greek  of  every  class  appeared  to  have 
only  one  subject  of  conversation — namely, 
party  politics — the  average  citizen  is  now 
frankly  bored  by  the  topic  and  prefers 
to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  agricultural 
or  industrial  development.  Again,  social 
relations  between  Venizelists  and  Eoyal- 
ists  are  becoming  more  normal,  and  the 
days  when  a  foreign  hostess,  before  mak- 
ing up  a  dinner-party,  had  to  learn  the 
political  sympathies  of  those  whom  she 
proposed  to  invite,  and  when  even  kins- 
folk who  had  espoused  different  causes 
"cut* '  one  another  in  public,  are  gone,  one 
hopes  never  to  return. 

Royalism  is  by  no  means  dead,  espe- 
cially in  the  Peloponnese,  but  an  impor- 
tant section  of  moderate  Eoyalists,  led  by 
Colonel  Metaxas,  seems  disposed  to  accept 
the  Eepublic  and  to  cooperate  politically 
with  the  more  moderate  Venezelists ;  and 
other  Royalist  groups,  though  their  or- 
gans indulge  in  much  violent  and  sterile 
criticism  of  the  existing  regime,  seem 
divided  as  to  the  policy  which  should  be 
adopted  in  the  coming  elections.  The 
average  Greek  voter  outside  the  Pelopon- 
nese has  been  fickle  enough,  but,  though 
he  often  says  that  the  Royalist  regime 
was  less  corrupt  than  some  of  its  first  suc- 
cessors, he  does  not  forget  the  blunders 
that  led  to  the  Asiatic  disaster  of  1932, 
and,  since  he  knows  that  a  bloodless  res- 
toration is  impossible,  it  is  not  likely,  even 
if  he  votes  Royalist  next  time,  actively  to 
support  a  movement  in  favor  of  King 
George  II. 

The  more  Radical  Republicans  of  the 
Democratic  Union,  led  by  M.  Papanas- 
tasiou,  whom  his  enemies  describe  as  a 
semi-Communist  and  his  friends  as  an 
advanced   thinker,   seem   inclined   to   co- 


quette with  Communism,  but  many  of 
their  leader's  former  bourgeois  supporters 
have  ceased  to  admire  his  tactics. 

The  Democratic  Union  forms  the  most 
important  fraction  of  the  Parliamentary 
Opposition.  The  present  Government  is 
based  on  a  coalition  of  the  Conservative 
Democrats,  led  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
M.  Michalokopoulos ;  the  Progressive 
Liberals,  who  follow  M.  Kaphandaris; 
and  the  National  Democrats,  whose  chief 
is  the  Home  Minister,  Colonel  Kondylis. 
It  is  not  easy  for  a  foreigner  to  discern 
any  difference  in  the  principles  and  pro- 
grams of  the  first  two  groups.  Both  are 
eminently  pacific. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  CONTROVERSY 
IN  CANADA 

THE  Canadian  Parliament  has  before 
it  a  proposition  recently  sponsored  by 
an  influential  group  of  its  members, 
which  represents  an  important  constitu- 
tional controversy  in  the  country.  It  has 
found  expression  in  a  proposal  made  by 
Mr.  W,  F.  Maclean,  who  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  represented  a  Canadian 
constituency  longer  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  de- 
mand from  the  Parliament  in  London  an 
amendment  of  the  British  North  Amer- 
ica Act,  whereby  the  sole  right  to  alter 
the  Constitution  ol  Canada,  which  has  re- 
mained unchanged  for  half  a  century, 
would  be  vested  solely  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  Under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, such  changes  must  be  sanctioned 
from  London. 

Principal  Arguments  Advanced 

The  supporters  of  the  movement  which 
advocates  this  change  argue  substantially 
that  Canada  is  an  equal  nation  under  the 
Crown,  that  there  is  no  more  reason  to  ask 
the  sanction  of  the  Parliament  in  London 
for  changes  in  the  Canadian  Constitution 
than  there  would  be  for  the  Parliament  in 
London  to  refer  proposals  affecting  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Canada  or  the  other  Dominions,  and  that 
the  clauses  in  the  British  North  America 
Act  making  the  assent  of  the  British  Par- 
liament a  condition  of  alterations  in  the 
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Canadian  Constitution  are  a  confession  of 
dependence  and  inequality. 

Those  behind  the  agitation  are  also 
among  the  chief  advocates  of  the  proposal 
to  have  a  Canadian  Ambassador  in  Wash- 
ington and  Canadian  Ministers  in  other 
foreign  capitals.  They  call  for  separate 
representation  for  the  Dominions  in  the 
League  of  Nations.  They  take  an  aloof 
position  as  regards  responsibilities  in 
Europe,  and  insist  that  no  British  treaty 
shall  be  recognized  by  Canada  unless  Can- 
ada is  directly  represented  in  the  negocia- 
tion  and  there  is  subsequent  ratification 
by  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

Among  the  active  leaders  in  this  move- 
ment are  Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  Mr.  John  S. 
Ewart,  K.  C,  Mr.  T.  A.  Crerar,  former 
leader  of  the  Progressives,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
lean. The  chief  organs  of  the  movement 
are  the  Daily  Star,  of  Toronto,  and  the 
Manitoba  Free  Press,  of  Winnipeg 

The  More  Extreme  View 

Sir  Clifford  Sifton  and  Mr.  Ewart,  who 
perhaps  go  farther  than  some  of  their 
associates,  argue  that  in  negotiations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries 
in  which  Canada  has  no  direct  interest 
she  should  refuse  participation,  and  in 
case  of  war  deny  responsibility.  In  a 
speech  delivered  only  a  few  weeks  ago  Sir 
Clifford  Sifton  said: 

With  regard  to  this  question  of  participa- 
tion in  international  conferences  on  peace 
and  war.  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  we  re- 
pudiate naval  and  military  responsibility  for 
the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain,  as  we  un- 
questionably do  and  have  done  for  50  years, 
we  have  no  right  whatever  to  ask  to  be 
represented.  There  is  not,  in  my  judgment, 
the  faintest  possibility  that  the  Canadian 
people  will  ever  authorize  their  Government 
to  adopt  any  different  policy.  If  so,  on  what 
ground  are  we  talking  about  adequate  con- 
sultation and  representation  at  peace  con- 
ferences? We  do  not  intend  to  pay  the  piper. 
What  right  have  we  to  call  the  tune? 

As  for  the  right  of  Canada  to  amend 
the  British  North  America  Act,  he  ar- 
gued that  the  Act  had  been  amended  by 
judicial  decision  and  by  administrative 
practice,  it  was  not  now  the  Act  adopted 
by  the  Fathers  of  Confederation,  and  if 
further  amendment  was  required  it  should 


not  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  Parliament 
in  London  for  sanction  or  ratification,  be- 
cause this  condition  made  it  more  difficult 
to  secure  changes  in  the  Constitution, 
which  should  require  no  other  support  or 
authority  than  the  will  and  decision  of 
the  Canadian  Partiament  and  the  Cana- 
dian people. 

Distribution  of  Powers  Between  Provinces  and 
Parliament 

The  opponents  of  the  movement  argue 
that  the  whole  question  is  really  not  one 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  but  rather  between  the  Par- 
liament and  the  Provinces.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  Mr.  Maclean's  resolution, 
one  of  the  speakers,  Mr.  Lapointe,  said : 

The  question  is  not  and  cannot  be,  one  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Canada.  It  might 
be  a  difficulty  between  this  Parliament  and 
the  Provinces  if  there  is  any  conflict  in  that 
regard. 

Under  the  British  North  America  Act 
there  is  a  definite  distribution  of  powers 
between  the  Provinces  and  the  Dominion, 
It  was  not  intended  to  recognize  State 
Rights  as  they  exist  under  the  American 
Constitution,  nor  yet  to  give  such  abso- 
lute powers  to  the  Central  Government 
as  are  provided  under  the  Constitution 
of  South  Africa.  There  was  the  intention 
to  create  a  strong  Central  Government, 
with  a  definite  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  minorities,  but  without  dependence 
upon  the  Provinces  and  without  any 
declaration  or  understanding  that  un- 
defined powers  should  be  exercised  by 
the  Provincial  Governments.  Judicial 
decision  and  administrative  practice  have 
perhaps  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  Prov- 
inces, but  it  is  doubtful  if  that  was  antici- 
pated by  the  makers  of  the  Constitution. 

It  appeared  quite  clear  from  the  debate 
that  at  least  some  of  the  Provinces,  espe- 
cially the  Catholic  ones,  which  would  in- 
evitably find  themselves  in  a  minority  in 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  will  resist  any 
proposal  to  vest  in  the  Central  Parliament 
any  independent  power  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  the  Imperial  guar- 
antees of  the  rights  of  minorities  embodied 
in  the  British  North  America  Act  wiU  not 
be  lightly  abandoned  by  them. 
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IxMPORTANT  INTERNATIONAL 

DATES 

April  16  to  May  15 

April  16 — One  hundred  and  forty  per- 
sons are  killed  in  the  bomb  out- 
rage in  the  Sveta  Nedelia  Ca- 
thedral, Sophia,  during  the  fu- 
neral service  of  General  Georg- 

hieff. 

April  23 — Important  commercial  and  ar- 
bitration treaties  between  Po- 
land and  Czechoslovakia  are 
signed  at  Warsaw. 

April  26 — Field-Marshal  von  Hinden- 
burg  is  elected  President  of 
Germany. 

April  28 — England  returns  to  the  gold 
standard,  as  announced  by 
Winston  Churchill,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

April  29 — Field-Marshal  von  Hinden- 
burg  formally  declares  his  wil- 
lingness to  accept  his  election  to 
the  Presidency  of  Germany. 

April  30 — M.  Caillaux  announces  his 
purpose  to  devise  a  plan  which 
will  mean  the  financial  reha- 
bilitation of  France. 

May  3 — Jon  Jose  Gabino  Villanueva  and 
Dr.  Abdon  Saavedra  are  elected 
President  and  Vice-President 
of  Bolivia,  respectively. 

May  4 — Mr.  Alanson  B.  Houghton  de- 
livers an  important  address  on 
American  foreign  policy  at  the 
Pilgrims'  dinner  in  London. 

The  International  Conference 
on  the  Trajffic  in  Arms  con- 
venes in  Geneva. 

May  5 — Universal  manhood  suffrage  is 
formally  proclaimed  in  Japan. 

May  6 — It  is  announced  that  no  succes- 
sor will  be  appointed  to  Sun 
Yat-Sen,  but  that  a  commission, 
including  Yunnanese  and  other 
representative  generals  and  one 
Communist,  will  carry  on  the 
Chinese  Government. 

May  9 — The  World  Advertising  Conven- 
tion opens  in  Houston,  Texas. 

May  12 — Field-Marshal  Paul  von  Hin- 
denburg  takes  the  oath  of  oflBce 


as  President  of  the  German  Ee- 
public. 
May  13 — Leon  Trotsky,  deposed  head  of 
the  Soviet  army,  is  slated  for 
membership  in  the  Soviet  Cab- 
inet. 


COMING  CONFERENCES,  1925 

July  12-September  4 — Academy  of  Inter- 
national Law.  The  Hague.  (Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace,  2  Jackson 
Place,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

July  20-28 — "World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations.  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  (Au- 
gustus C.  Thomas,  Augusta,  Maine.) 

July  23-Aug.  22 — Institute  of  Politics, 
Williamstown,  Mass.  (W.  W.  McLaren, 
Williamstown,  Mass.) 

July  29 — Institute  of  International  Law, 
The  Hague. 

August  1-31 — Summer  Conference  on  Eco- 
nomic, Political,  Kacial  and  International 
Problems,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fellow- 
ship for  a  Christian  Social  Order.  Olivet, 
Mich.  (Kirby  Page,  311  Division  Ave.,  Has- 
brouck  Heights,  N.  J.) 

August  9-SO — Universal  Christian  Confer- 
ence on  Life  and  Work,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
(Secretary,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.) 

August  11-16 — International  Catholic  ('on- 
ference,  Oxford,  England.  On  "Race  and  Na- 
tionality in  the  Christian  Moral." 

August  IQ-September  1 — Furman  Institute 
of  Politics,  Greenville,  S.  C.  (Furman  Uni- 
versity, Greenville,  S.  C.) 

August  24-28  —  Child  Welfare  Congress, 
Geneva.     ("Save  the  Children"  Fund.) 

Two  Summer  schools  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  (1)  At 
Brunnsvik.  (2)  At  Prague.  (31  Tes^ei- 
schadestr,  Amsterdam.) 

September. — Sixth  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  Geneva. 

September  7-11 — National  Conference  on 
Science  of  Politics,  under  joint  auspices  of 
Columbia  University  and  National  Institute 
of  Public  Administration,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City.  (Raymond  Moley,  Co- 
lumbia Univ.,  N.  Y.) 

October  1-16  —  Interparliamentary  Union, 
23d  Annual  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C, 
New    York,    N.    Y.,    and    Canada.       ( Ar- 
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thur   D.   Call,   Colorado   Bldg.,   Washington, 
D.  C.) 

October  1-13 — International  Schools,  Wom- 
en's International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  Gliicksburg,  Germany.  (Gertude 
Baer,  Kneesbeckstr.  56,  11.,  Berlin  W,  15.) 


(?)  Twenty -fourth  International  Peace  Con- 
gress, Paris,  France.  (H.  Golay  Bureau  In- 
ternational de  la  Paix,  Geneva,  Switzerland.) 

November  11 — International  Peace  Confer- 
ence, San  Francisco,  Calif.  (David  Starr 
Jordan,  Stanford  University,  Calif.) 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW* 


By  CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES 


REVIEWING  the  indications  of  prog- 
.  ress  toward  the  permanent  prevalence 
of  peace,  in  his  Nobel  Prize  Address,  Mr. 
Root  concluded  that,  "taken  all  in  all,  the 
clear  and  persistent  tendencies  of  a  slowly 
developing  civilization  justify  cheerful 
hope."  The  outbreak  of  the  war  pre- 
vented the  delivery  of  that  address  and 
apparently  gave  denial  to  that  hope.  In 
the  presence  of  the  catastrophe,  it  seemed 
that  eloquent  addresses,  the  activities  of 
peace  organizations,  and  even  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  conferences  of  the  nations, 
had  merely  fostered  an  illusion  in  gen- 
erous minds  which  were  now  forced  to 
face  realities.  We  then  sought  comfort 
in  the  fancy  of  a  war  to  end  war,  in  the 
prospect  of  a  spiritual  awakening  which 
was  to  follow  the  orgy  of  strife  constantly 
gaining  momentum  from  hate  and  enlist- 
ing every  talent  and  resource  for  the 
processes  of  destruction.  But  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  war  is  not  to  be  ended 
by  war,  that  the  seeds  of  another  conflict 
have  been  plentifully  sown,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  man  emerged  from  the  fire  of  the 
struggle  still  unpurified,  more  restless  if 
not  more  passionate,  and  less  amenable 
to  restraint.  In  both  individual  and  na- 
tional life  the  only  welcome  gospel  seems 
to  be  that  of  self-determination.  Yet  the 
cheerful  hope  that  Mr.  Root  expressed 
rests  on  the  deepest  conviction  of  man- 

*  This  address,  by  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
President  of  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law,  was  delivered  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  the  New  Wil- 
lard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  Thursday, 
April  23,  1925,  at  8 :30  o'clock.  In  our  judg- 
ment, it  is  Mr.  Hughes'  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  right  thinking  on  the  problems  of 
war  and  peace.  In  frankness,  we  are  led  to 
go  further  and  to  confess  that  we  know  of 
no  other  utterance  better  calculated  to  clarify 
the  issues  at  the  basis  of  any  international 
peace  through  justice. — The  Editor. 


kind,  that,  despite  all  setbacks  and  how- 
ever slow,  there  is  a  forward  movement 
which  ultimately  will  bring  us  to  the  paths 
of  peace.  It  is  not  for  us  to  doub^  but 
to  consider  how  we  may  do  our  part. 

The  Friendly  Hand 

One  thing  stands  out  clearly,  that  we 
should  have  a  friendly  hospitality  for 
every  suggestion  intended  to  be  helpful. 
The  zeal  of  enthusiasts,  with  their  facile 
production  of  peace  plans,  may  try  our 
patience.  The  saying  that  a  pessimist  is 
one  who  has  just  left  an  optimist  is  espe- 
cially apt  when  we  consider  the  manifold 
proposals  of  apostles  of  peace  who  take  ac- 
count of  everything  but  the  difficulties. 
But  we  should  not  allow  our  distaste  to 
enfeeble  our  will.  We  must  not  fail  to 
remember  that  no  progress  can  be  had  un- 
less we  have  an  atmosphere  of  endeavor 
and  a  disposition  which  lifts  us  above  cap- 
tiousness.  We  need  the  co-operation  of 
all  citizens  in  seeking  to  curb  passion  and 
to  form  intelligent  judgments,  of  those  of 
professional  training  and  special  knowl- 
edge in  giving  a  sound  critique,  and  pre- 
eminently of  those  in  charge  of  the  foreign 
policies  of  government  in  making  way  for 
the  victories  of  reasonableness.  It  should 
be  understood  by  this  time  that  no  one 
formula  will  suffice.  There  are  some  who 
are  so  intent  on  law  that  they  are  im- 
patient of  the  necessary  expedients  of 
statesmen,  and  those  who  take  account  of 
immediate  political  exigencies  are  prone 
to  turn  away  from  what  they  may  think  to 
be  barren  juristic  concepts.  The  truth  is 
that  every  resource  of  accommodation 
should  be  conserved.  We  must  continue 
the  search  for  all  practicable  methods  of 
settling  existing  disputes,  of  preventing 
the  development  of  grievances,  of  ending 
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estrangements.  We  need  the  constant  and 
kindly  pressure  of  conciliatory  sugges- 
tions. We  realize  that  we  must  reckon 
not  merely  with  differences,  but  with  ap- 
prehensions, with  deep-seated  resentments, 
with  the  demands  for  immediate  security 
which  plans  for  remote  benefits  cannot 
adequately  meet.  To  these  ends  many 
sorts  of  arrangements  may  be  adapted  and 
we  should  not  V  .-  askance  at  them  if  they 
are  likely  to  help  troubled  peoples  to  peace 
of  mind  and  will  not  make  more  trouble 
than  they  cure. 

What  is  International  Law? 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  consider  the 
development  of  international  law,  not  as 
an  exclusive  or  a^^sufficient  remedy,  but 
as  an  important  means  of  correcting  the 
evils  that  afflict  us.  And  then  this  devel- 
opment is  our  especial  concern.  There 
is  always  the  short  view  and  the  long  view. 
Temporary  expedients,  patching  up  diffi- 
culties, arranging  for  mutual  aid  against 
aggression,  may  be  of  advantage,  but  we 
should  seek  not  simply  recovery  from  a 
distemper,  or  to  prevent  its  spread,  but 
an  international  hygiene — wholesome  hab- 
its of  international  life.  In  dealing  with 
international  law  we  are  considering  noth- 
ing that  is  merely  formal,  still  less  what 
can  be  imposed,  but  the  growth  of  civiliza- 
tion itself.  The  causes  of  war  lie  deeper 
than  any  particular  grievance.  They  are 
to  be  found  wherever  there  is  appeal  to 
the  old  human  instinct,  to  the  desire  to 
survive,  to  make  one's  life  secure,  to  get 
the  start  of  one's  enemy,  to  avenge  insult, 
to  seek  aggrandizement,  to  establish  mas- 
tery. In  national  life,  this  self-assertion 
has  been  modified  by  the  acquired  recog- 
nition of  the  advantages  of  stability  and 
regulated  intercourse,  of  the  incompatibil- 
ity of  violence  with  social  welfare ;  but  the 
tendency  to  revolution  and  civil  war  in 
many  lands  and  the  sporadic  outbreaks 
which  occur  from  time  to  time  among  our 
own  people  show  how  imperfect  the  recog- 
nition still  is  and  how  dependent  we  are 
for  permanent  results  upon  the  gradual 
lifting  up  of  communities  and  peoples  to 
the  conception  of  the  larger  gains  of  co- 
operative effort.  When  we  consider  the 
disposition  to  violence  within  nations,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the   progress  toward 


international  peace  has  been  so  slight. 
But  it  is  precisely  because  we  are  dealing 
with  civilization  itself,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  progressive  self-restraint  and 
an  increasing  capacity  for  co-operation  to 
ensure  the  enrichment  of  the  individual 
life,  that  we  attach  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  development  of  international 
law  which  may  be  deemed  to  be  a  record 
of  the  judgments  of  the  conscience  of 
mankind. 

There  has  been  much  futile  discussion 
of  the  question  whether  international  law 
is  properly  law  at  all — a  discussion  which 
begins  and  ends  with  the  definition  of  law. 
It  is  clear  that  the  obligations  of  interna- 
tional law  are  accepted,  not  imposed  by 
external  will.  It  consists  of  those  prin- 
ciples and  rules  which  civilized  States 
have  agreed  shall  be  binding  upon  them 
in  their  dealings  with  each  other.  Instead 
of  this  sort  of  law,  the  accepted,  not  im- 
posed, principle  or  rule,  being  outside  of 
the  proper  conception  of  law,  it  is  rather 
the  normal  and  the  most  permanent.  In 
customary  law,  it  reflects  the  common  or 
predominant  judgment  of  the  social  need 
or  convenience.  Even  legislation  is  suc- 
cessful in  proportion  to  the  extent  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  general  appreciation  of 
social  requirements.  The  notion  of  law  as 
imposed  and  maintained  by  force  may 
have  its  advantage  in  dealing  with  a  small 
minority  of  infringers,  but  in  the  long 
run  this  notion  derogates  from  its  author- 
ity and  counts  for  much  of  the  natural 
revolt  against  legalistic  conceptions.  These 
are  thought  to  be  devices  to  bind  life  vsdth 
unnecessary  fetters.  Obedience  to  munici- 
pal law,  with  the  intelligent  patriot,  finds 
its  motive  not  in  yielding  to  force,  but  in 
the  recognition  of  the  law  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  democratic  will  through  rep- 
resentative institutions.  Taking  the  long 
view,  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  a  defect 
or  a  misfortune  that  we  escape  the  notion 
of  the  impositions  of  force  in  the  field  of 
international  law.  It  makes  for  peace  be- 
cause it  is  accepted  and  is  farthest  re- 
moved from  arbitrariness.  Its  gradual  ex- 
tension marks  a  gain  that  is  not  merely 
temporary  or  illusory,  but  genuine  prog- 
ress, and  hence  the  effort  to  promote  the 
reign  of  law,  as  accepted,  not  imposed, 
may  be  after  all  the  most  important  con- 
tribution to  permanent  peace. 
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The  Peace  of  Justice 

This  thought  carries  with  it  the  consid- 
eration that  it  is  not  correct,  and  certainly 
is  not  adequate,  to  speak  of  peace,  or  the 
mere  absence  of  war,  as  our  ultimate  goal. 
We  wish  to  have  the  peace,  not  of  the  low- 
est forms  of  life,  but  of  the  highest,  with 
its    inescapable    longings    and    strivings. 
Peace   is    but   an   opportunity,    and   our 
chief  concern  is  justice.     We  cannot  for- 
get, on  this  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  epoch-making  book,  that  it  was  jus- 
tice that  was  the  preoccupation  of  Grotius. 
It  was  selfish,  aggressive  war  that  he  con- 
demned, not  war  to  defend  the  right  or  to 
punish  a  guilty  State.     We  seek  justice 
through  peace,  the  peace  which  rests  on 
justice,    the    assurances   afforded   by   the 
peaceable  methods  made  possible  by  the 
instrumentalities  of  justice.      Of  course, 
we  are  well  aware  that  justice  is  a  varying 
concept;  that  standards  change  from  age 
to  age,  differ  in  different  communities  and 
nations,  and  are  constantly  blurred  by  na- 
tional interests;  that  there  may  be  vain 
repetitions   of   the   word   or  incantations 
which  benimib  the  intellect;  that,  while 
justice  in  the  abstract  is  a  pleasing  ideal, 
when  sought  in  the  concrete  it  is  apt  to 
lack    definition    because    of    conflict    of 
opinion.     The  point  is,  that,  despite  all 
this,  there  is  much  common  ground,  and 
that  the  endeavor  to  find  it  with  respect  to 
international  relations,  and  to  give  it  ap- 
propriate definition  when  found,  is  the  de- 
velopment  of   international   law.      More- 
over, as  we  reflect  upon  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  past,  the  varying  moods  of 
peoples,  the  easy  growth  of  national  ambi- 
tions   whenever    opportunity    offers,    we 
must  realize  that  in  seeking  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law  we  are  inter- 
ested not  simply  in  recorded  results,  but 
in  the  process  itself.     Close  attention  to 
the  reports  of  the  conscience  of  nations, 
the  effort  to  record  its  judgments,  the  en- 
deavor to  secure  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples and  rules  demanded  by  the  sense  of 
justice  in  the  international  sphere,  may 
well  be  the  sort  of  training  which   the 
world  needs  most. 

As  to  the  Nature  of  Sanctions 

It  is  difiRcult  to  escape  the  illusions  of 
force  and  it  is  natural  that,  after  the  un- 
precedented organization  of  force  in  the 


World  War  and  the  victory  achieved  by  a 
concert  of  arms,  the  imagination  of  many 
should  be  fascinated  with  the  idea  of  the 
sanctions  of  force  and  an  enforced  peace. 
Such  plans  may  be  practicable  where  they 
are  least  needed.     When  obligations  have 
been   assumed  voluntarily,  when  the  in- 
fraction of  agreement  or  of  the  accepted 
rule  of  law  has  been  judicially  declared 
by  authority  acknowledged  to  be  compe- 
tent and  impartial,  there  is  the  least  need 
of  force  to  carry  out  decisions,  as  the  prog- 
ress of  civihzation  has  brought  us  to  the 
point  where  defiance  of  such  judgments 
will  be  rare  indeed,  because  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the   overwhelming  opinion   of 
mankind.     Civilized  nations  which  make 
agreements  and  accept  obligations  of  the 
declared  law  are  not  disposed  to  court  a 
general  censure  through  breach  of  their 
undertaking.     But  there  lies  the  area  of 
conflicting    policies   and    interests    which 
are  outside  the  definition  of  accepted  obli- 
gations, and  when  the  sanctions  of  force 
are  sought  with  respect  to  this  class  of 
conflicts  they  are  most  difficult  to  apply. 
No  one  would  profess  to  favor  aggressive 
and  unjust  war,  but  the  difficulty  has  been 
to  define  aggression.     Progress  has  been 
made  by   emphasizing  the   thought   that 
war  begun  after  refusal  to  submit  a  jus- 
ticiable controversy  to  appropriate  deter- 
mination is  an  aggressive  war.    But  what 
of  controversies   that  are  of  a  different 
sort,  that  lie  beyond  the  range  of  the  ap- 
plication of  treaties  and  the  accepted  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  the  law?     It  may  be 
easy  to  say  that  in  such  matters  aggres- 
sion shall  consist  of  defiance  of  the  will 
or  judgment  of  a  group  of  other  Powers. 
It  might  be  difficult,  however,  to  make 
such  an  arrangement  work  even  if  assent 
to  it  could  initially  be  obtained.     When 
the  question  in  issue  does  not  grow  out  of 
specific  agreements  or  involve  the  breach 
of  the  accepted   obligations  of  the   law, 
when  there  is  a  conflict  within  the  sphere 
of  policy,  the   concert  of  Powers  which 
makes  possible  the  contemplated  sanctions 
of  force  is  not  likely  to  be  had.     Small 
Powers,  if  their  cases  present  minor  or  iso- 
lated interests,  may  be  disciplined.     But 
major  problems  and  the  interests  which 
give   rise  to   them   divide   not   only   the 
Powers  immediately  concerned,  but  other 
Powers,   according  to   their   conceptions, 
not  of  law,  but  of  national  advantage; 
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not  of  principle,  but  of  expediency.  The 
notion  that  great  Powers  with  conflicting 
interests  may  be  disciplined  in  this  way 
would  seem  to  be  a  chimera.  If  any  group 
of  Powers  may  be  privileged  to  decide  as 
to  such  conflicts,  understandings  will  in- 
evitably be  sought  in  order  to  afford  pro- 
tection against  the  day  of  decision,  and 
we  return  to  the  old  instinctive  process  of 
self-protection  through  balance  of  power. 
While,  as  I  have  said,  no  one  should  de- 
cry any  sincere  effort  to  promote  peace  or 
any  partial  or  regional  arrangements  to 
that  end  which  do  not  interfere  with  the 
proper  concerns  of  others,  it  would  not 
seem  to  be  conducive  in  the  long  run  to 
the  interests  of  peace  to  promote  trust  in 
force  or  to  center  attention  on  the  reme- 
dies of  force  which  are  likely  to  prove  illu- 
sory when  the  test  comes.  If,  as  often  em- 
phasized, what  is  needed  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  habit  of  peace,  how  is  the  habit  to 
be  formed?  Contemplate  our  relations  to 
our  great  neighbor  on  the  north.  We 
have  had  bitterness  and  war;  we  grew  to 
nationhood  in  an  atmosphere  of  strife. 
But  we  have  learned  to  forget  the  possi- 
bility of  war  and  we  now  illustrate  most 
happily  the  psychology  of  peace.  We  have 
not  been  thinking  in  terms  of  the  sanc- 
tions of  force,  but  of  agreement;  of  the 
perpetuity  of  friendly  relations  not  de- 
manded by  others,  but  insisted  upon  by 
the  judgment  of  both  peoples.  We  have 
achieved  this  habit  by  long  years  of  train- 
ing, through  the  use  of  the  instrumentali- 
ties of  peace.  As  we  contemplate  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  of  the  world,  we  see  the 
need  of  re-enforcing  these  instrumentali- 
ties by  directing  the  thought  of  nations  to 
the  facilities  of  accord,  and  especially  to 
the  obligations  of  law,  not  imposed,  but  ex- 
pressed in  principles  and  rules  accepted  by 
voluntary  action.  Ultimately  the  hope  of 
small  States,  the  best  guarantee  of  the 
independence  of  small  States,  will  be 
found  in  the  development  of  the  law.  Its 
field  may  be  limited  and  many  sources  of 
conflict  may  lie  outside  of  it,  but  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  law  through 
essential  voluntary  action  of  independent 
States  implies  the  development  of  the  law- 
abiding  sentiment.  It  implies  the  con- 
centration of  thought  upon  the  duties  of 


States,  upon  mutual  international  obliga- 
tions which  inhere  in  intercourse.  And 
in  this  way  we  may  hope  to  make  measur- 
able progress  to  that  degree  of  civilization 
which  will  prosper  the  efforts  of  concilia- 
tion in  the  area  outside  the  law,  which  will 
cultivate  and  at  some  time  make  dominant 
the  spirit  of  reasonableness  in  dealing 
with  the  conflicts  of  interest,  without 
which  all  peace  plans  are  idle  dreams. 

Codification 

It  is  this  development  that  we  have  in 
mind  when  we  speak  of  codification,  refer- 
ring in  particular  to  the  codification  of 
public  international  law.  We  do  not  use 
the  term  codification  in  its  strict  sense. 
We  are  thinking  both  of  the  restatement 
of  the  existing  law  and  of  the  process  of 
international  legislation;  that  is,  of  re- 
invigorating  the  old  law  by  fresh  declara- 
tion and  of  obtaining  the  formulation  of 
principles  and  rules  which  will  settle  old 
juristic  controversies  and  also  meet  the 
demands  of  new  conditions.  Would  it  not 
be  helpful,  not  merely  in  the  interest  of 
clarification  and  formal  arrangement,  but 
in  educating  peoples,  now  under  prevalent 
democratic  institutions  more  largely  in- 
terested in  foreign  relations,  with  respect 
to  the  extent  of  their  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions and  in  cultivating  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, if  the  representatives  of  the 
nations  could  assemble  and  reassert  the 
principles  and  rules  of  the  law  considered 
to  be  binding;  if  they  would  deliberately 
retrace  the  old  and  somewhat  overgrown 
paths  of  justice;  if  they  would  explore 
the  uncertain  areas  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  far  accord  upon  principle  and  rule  is 
possible;  if  obstacles  raised  by  purely 
selfish  interests  were  exposed;  if  some- 
thing definite  were  attempted  upon  which 
the  organs  of  public  opinion  could  concen- 
trate, and  the  real  difficulties  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  establishing  the  supremacy 
of  law  should  be  appreciated  more  clearly ; 
if  at  least  to  some  extent  we  could  fix  at- 
tention on  what  was  deemed  to  be  right 
and  not  simply  upon  what  might  be  ex- 
pedient. 

Difficulties  Involved 

We  can  be  under  no  misapprehension  as 
to  the  conditions  in  which  this  task  is  to 
be  accomplished.  The  consent  of  nations 
must  be  had,  and  this  must  be  obtained 
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from  governments  faced  with  political  exi- 
gencies, more  than  ever,  under  democratic 
organization,  engaged  in  the  primary  and 
essential  struggle  for  survival;  govern- 
ments that  are  small  and  can  attempt  lit- 
tle; coalition  governments  that  can  prom- 
ise little;  small  Powers  that  are  ineffec- 
tive; great  Powers  which  find  projects  of 
interest  all  absorbing.  Foreign  offices  are 
overwhelmed  with  work  and  the  responsi- 
ble agencies  of  foreign  intercourse  have 
scant  opportunity  to  consider  anything 
but  the  insistent  demands  of  each  day, 
which  consume  all  available  time  and  ex- 
haust the  stores  of  nervous  energy.  For 
example,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  our  own 
country  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
State  is  three  times  what  it  was  in  the 
halcyon  days  before  the  war.  The  mere 
extent  of  the  cares  of  foreign  offices  and 
the  limits  of  human  capacity  account  for 
much  of  the  inability  to  get  ahead  with  the 
solution  of  problems.  When,  as  is  usual, 
the  approval  of  legislative  assemblies  must 
be  had,  the  obstacles  raised  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  responsibility,  the  unavoid- 
able differences  in  points  of  view,  the 
precedence  of  measures  dealing  with  do- 
mestic demands,  the  opportunities  for  ob- 
struction, inevitably  appear,  and  the  won- 
der is  not  the  poverty,  but  the  extent  of 
achievement.  The  greatest  difficulty  ex- 
ists when  the  driving  power  of  aroused 
public  sentiment  is  absent,  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  keen  for  national  interests,  are 
disposed  to  look  at  the  international  arena 
as  the  place  where  victories  are  to  be  won 
for  themselves,  and  are  little  disposed  to 
be  concerned  with  the  unspectacular 
efforts  of  their  representatives  to  buttress 
international  justice.  Still,  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law  through  codifi- 
cation cannot  be  had  without  the  favorable 
action  of  foreign  offices  and  national  legis- 
latures, and  our  problem  is  how  to  stimu- 
late effective  co-operative  endeavor,  how 
to  assure  both  deliberation  and  purpose. 
And  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  by 
our  lay  friends,  who  are  intent  upon  the 
immediate  perfecting  and  declaring  of  in- 
ternational law,  even  in  the  most  extreme 
applications  which  their  paper  programs 
demand,  that  it  is  agreement  we  are  seek- 
ing on  the  part  of  States  which,  according 
to  our  fundamental  postulate,  we  must 
recognize  as  independent  and  equal  before 
the  law;  the  general  accord,  if  not  abso- 


lute unanimity,  which  must  characterize 
the  recognition  or  assumption  of  interna- 
tional obligations. 

The   Conference   Method 

It  is  plain  that  the  machinery  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose  is  that  of  the  in- 
ternational conference,  not  of  some  na- 
tions, as  in  case  of  conferences  appropri- 
ately concerned  with  the  particular  inter- 
ests of  certain  Powers  or  with  proposed 
rules  of  limited  application,  but  of  all 
civilized  nations  who  through  their  gov- 
ernments recognize  the  obligations  of  in- 
ternational law;  conferences  where  all 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  and  in  which  the 
sole  purpose  is  to  perfect  the  law  and  the 
institutions  of  the  law.  To  emphasize  the 
importance  of  international  conferences  of 
this  character  is  not  to  disparage  others. 
Limited  conferences  may  be  not  only  of 
great  value  and  necessary  to  the  Powers 
concerned,  but,  through  their  success  in 
dealing  with  special  problems,  may  confer 
general  benefits  upon  the  world.  What 
measure  of  success  was  attained  at  the 
Washington  Conference  on  Limitation  of 
Armament  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
limited  as  to  participants  and  objects. 
The  difficulties  that  have  since  appeared 
in  endeavoring  to  obtain  limitations  gen- 
erally applicable  to  the  naval  armament 
of  other  Powers  show  that  nothing  would 
have  been  accomplished  if  the  great  naval 
Powers  had  postponed  the  limitations  of 
their  naval  strength,  awaiting  a  universal 
agreement,  or  if  such  a  course  had  been 
made  easy.  In  dealing  with  Far  Eastern 
questions,  it  would  not  have  helped  to 
bring  in  the  Powers  which  had  no  direct 
interest  in  these  questions.  The  presence 
of  parties  without  direct  interest  does  not 
promote  negotiations,  but  facilitates  ca- 
bals. Our  Pan  American  conferences 
show  the  advantages  of  regional  confer- 
ences where  the  Powers  concerned  have 
questions  to  consider  which  are  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Conferences,  like  other  in- 
strumentalities, should  be  adapted  to  their 
ends. 

Codification  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  development  of 
international  law  we  may  find  advantage 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  deahng 
with  the  subject  of  American  interna- 
tional law;  not  to  derogate  from  the  au- 
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thority  of  the  universal  law,  but  to  set 
forth,  in  addition  to  the  old  law,  principles 
and  rules  which  are  found  to  relate  to  the 
special  exigencies  of  the  American  repub- 
lics. It  was  with  this  object  that  the 
Second  International  Conference  of  the 
American  Republics  in  1902  proposed  a 
committee  of  jurists  to  draft  codes  of  pub- 
lic and  private  international  law,  that  the 
Third  Pan  American  Conference  again 
took  up  the  project,  and  that  the  Fifth 
Pan  American  Conference,  after  the  delay 
caused  by  the  war,  resolved  to  proceed 
with  it.  In  preparation  for  the  work  of 
the  International  Commission  of  Ameri- 
can Jurists  to  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1925,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  requested  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law  to  aid  the  enterprise  by 
its  deliberations.  As  a  result,  we  have  a 
most  promising  development  in  this  field 
through  the  labors  of  the  committee  over 
which  our  fellow-member.  Doctor  James 
Brown  Scott,  has  presided.  Thirty  proj- 
ects of  conventions  covering  a  variety  of 
subjects  in  the  international  law  of  peace 
have  thus  been  prepared  and  presented  to 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  and  have  been  transmitted  to 
the  governments  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics that  they  may  be  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Jurists,  which  is  to  meet  under 
the  resolutions  of  the  Fifth  Pan  American 
Conference.  We  are  to  have  the  privilege 
this  evening  of  listening  to  the  review  of 
this  movement  and  an  exposition  of  these 
projects  by  Doctor  Scott,  to  whose  com- 
petent and  persistent  efforts  this  important 
progress  is  largely  due,  and  for  this  reason 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  comment  upon  the 
projects  themselves.  It  may  be  noted, 
however,  that  they  embody  a  bill  of  rights 
setting  forth  the  fundamental  rights  and 
correlative  obligations  of  the  American  re- 
publics, and  these  republics  are  invited  by 
one  of  the  proposed  conventions,  without 
criticizing  territorial  acquisitions  effected 
in  the  past,  to  consolidate  the  general 
peace  of  this  hemisphere  by  the  renunci- 
ation of  conquest.  They  are  invited  to 
agree  that  future  territorial  acquisitions 
obtained  by  means  of  war  or  under  the 
menace  of  war,  or  in  presence  of  an  armed 
force,  to  the  detriment  of  any  American 
republic,  shall  not  be  lawful. 

In  this  initiative,  in  which  the  Ameri- 


can republics  may  take  pride,  there  is 
nothing  opposed  to  the  more  general  en- 
terprise of  codification.  American  initia- 
tive in  the  development  of  international 
law  is  the  more  natural  because  of  our  de- 
tachment and  of  the  fact  that  we  are  more 
concerned  in  the  establishment  of  general 
principles  of  international  action  than  in 
the  immediate  political  interests  of  Euro- 
pean Powers.  You  will  not  fail  to  recall 
that  after  the  war,  when  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  Jurists  convened  by  the 
League  of  Nations  was  considering  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  court 
of  international  justice,  Mr.  Root  pro- 
posed to  that  committee  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  series  of  conferences  to  restate 
the  established  rules  of  international  law 
and  to  formulate  desirable  amendments 
and  additions.  The  Advisory  Committee 
made  this  recommendation  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  but  it  was  not  thought  to  be 
opportune  to  act  upon  it.  Now,  however, 
steps  have  been  taken  by  the  League  in 
seeking  the  advice  of  eminent  jurists,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  done  by  the 
American  Institute  will  be  of  assistance. 
We  fully  recognize  that,  important  as  is 
the  development  of  what  we  call  Ameri- 
can international  law,  and  this  should  be 
promoted  without  delay,  helpful  as  our 
Pan  American  conferences  may  be,  we 
cannot  be  content  until  appropriate  plans 
are  made  to  restate,  amend,  and  enlarge 
the  universal  law,  and  this,  as  I  have  said, 
should  be  accomplished  through  confer- 
ences embracing  all  civilized  nations  treat- 
ing international  law  as  obligatory  and 
meeting  each  other  on  an  equal  footing. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  always  welcomed 
such  conferences,  as  our  attitude  toward 
the  conferences  at  The  Hague  abundantly 
shows.  It  should  be  apparent  that  the 
controversy  over  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  involved  no  hostility 
to  international  conferences,  or  to  their 
organization  with  machinery  for  conti- 
nuity, with  suitable  inquiries  and  reports 
pending  meetings,  but  to  the  assumption 
of  certain  obligations  in  the  Covenant  of 
•the  League  to  which  preponderant  opinion 
here  was  opposed.  In  relation  to  the  legis- 
lative processes  of  conferences  initiated  by 
the  League  to  devise  rules  on  various  sub- 
jects of  general  concern,  there  has  been  a 
disposition  to  find  a  way,  conformable  to 
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American  opinion  and  to  our  constitu- 
tional system,  in  which  the  United  States 
could  appropriately  collaborate  as  an  in- 
dependent State  in  the  promotion  of  hu- 
manitarian measures,  the  correction  of 
evils  which  can  be  dealt  with  adequately 
only  by  community  of  action,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  or  improved  rules  upon 
particular  matters  to  which  we  have  direct 
relation.  When  the  nations  are  ready  to 
take  up  the  development  of  the  universal 
law,  it  should  not  be  difficult,  with  the  ex- 
perience of  The  Hague  Conferences,  to 
devise  methods  facilitating  and  insuring 
the  full  participation,  on  an  equal  basis, 
of  all  States  who  welcome  the  reign  of 
law.  This  would  be  essentially  a  separate 
undertaking  from  regional  plans,  from  the 
limited  conferences  of  particular  Powers 
or  groups  of  Powers,  from  the  promotion 
of  special  agreements  such  as  the  limita- 
tion of  armament,  however  desirable  these 
may  be  from  the  standpoint  of  particu- 
lar interests  or  the  general  peace. 

Problems  Facing  Any  Conference 

While  we  must  emphazize  the  method 
of  conference,  we  should  not  permit  our- 
selves, as  apparently  many  do,  to  become 
victims  of  the  delusion  that  this  method 
assures  achievement.  Some  are  disposed 
to  clamor  for  conferences,  as  though  they 
were  ends,  not  means, — forgetting  that 
they  must  be  held  under  favorable  condi- 
tions to  give  even  promise  of  progress. 
The  international  conference  is  merely  an 
agency  of  diplomacy;  it  brings  together 
the  representatives  of  several  or  many 
Powers,  thus  facilitating  interchanges,  re- 
ducing the  circumlocution  of  many  notes, 
giving  larger  opportunity  for  direct  argu- 
ments, for  a  clearer  understanding  of  po- 
sitions, for  finding  ways  of  accommoda- 
tion, for  the  influence  of  personality,  for 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  But  a  con- 
ference is  not  a  parliament,  where  a  ma- 
jority can  enforce  its  will — a  fact  too 
often  ignored  by  zealous  promoters.  The 
delegates  represent  independent  Powers. 
Even  if  they  agree,  the  conventions  they 
sign  go  to  their  respective  governments 
for  approval  and,  except  in  certain  cases, 
must  receive  the  assent  of  legislative  bodies 
in  order  to  become  effective.  In  a  con- 
ference, all  action  not  procedural  is  ad 
referendum.  The  difficulties  in  securing 
unanimous  action  in  conferences  are  suf- 


ficiently great.  Foreign  offices  give  in- 
structions mindful  of  political  difficulties 
at  home ;  the  suggestion  of  pressure  is  re- 
sented; there  is  constant  finesse  to  avoid 
dealing  directly  with  unwelcome  propos- 
als,— and  often  there  is  refuge  in  the  com- 
promises of  ambiguous  phrases.  Some- 
times delegates  are  sent  who  may  have 
some  individual  prestige,  but  have  little 
political  influence  in  their  own  country, 
and  whose  advice  to  their  own  govern- 
ments or  their  legislatures  carries  little 
weight.  Even  when  conferences  are  most 
successful  and  there  is  a  manifest  desire 
on  the  part  of  all  parties  to  secure  results 
and  effectively  to  co-operate  to  that  end, 
there  may  be  great  delay  in  putting  their 
conventions  into  operation.  Two  of  the 
treaties  made  at  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence on  Limitation  of  Armament,  one  re- 
lating to  Far  Eastern  questions,  the  other 
to  poison  gases  and  submarines,  have  not 
gone  into  effect  because  all  the  ratifica- 
tions are  not  yet  in.  We  do  not  escape 
these  difficulties  when  we  seek  the  devel- 
opment of  the  law.  Indeed,  it  may  prove 
to  be  easier  to  agree  upon  particular  rules 
governing  certain  special  transactions 
where  immediate  convenience  is  involved 
than  to  obtain  accord  in  formulating  prin- 
ciples or  rules  of  a  general  nature.  Even 
in  the  restatement  of  existing  law,  foreign 
offices  with  particular  policies  and  inter- 
ests in  view  will  watch  carefully  the 
formulation  of  general  statements,  and 
where  the  development  of  the  law  is  con- 
cerned with  the  settlement  of  old  ques- 
tions as  to  which  the  Powers  have  taken 
different  positions,  or  with  the  framing  of 
rules  to  meet  new  conditions,  the  process 
will  encounter  an  almost  hopeless  contra- 
riety of  opinion  and  an  almost  endless  de- 
bate, because  there  is  no  pressure  of  su- 
preme demand  to  make  imperative  the  end 
of  talk  and  an  appropriate  accord.  Na- 
tions will  be  reluctant  to  surrender  views 
for  which  their  statesmen  have  argued  in 
diplomatic  exchanges,  and  all  will  be  keen 
to  note  and  oppose  any  declaration  which 
may  count  against  a  perceived  interest. 

Again,  it  may  be  that  the  failure  of  a 
government  to  have  a  definite  policy  in  a 
particular  matter  may  paralyze  its  action. 
The  demands  of  administration  have  led 
to  the  creation  in  every  government  of 
numerous  administrative  departments, 
each  specializing  in  a  particular  field  and 
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naturally  having  a  sense  of  authority  and 
pride  of  opinion.  Such  departments, 
while  dealing  with  matters  with  which 
international  law  is,  or  should  be,  con- 
cerned, may  not  have  the  horizon  of  the 
foreign  office  and  may  take  a  narrow  and 
provincial  view  which  finds  support  in  an 
important  constituency  and  strongly  in- 
fluences the  legislature.  One  subject  may 
touch  several  administrative  departments. 
Foreign  offices  must  consult  the  experts 
of  their  governments  in  different  spheres 
of  activity  and  often  must  await  a  formu- 
lated concurrence  of  opinion  which  it  is 
difficult  to  get. 

With  all  these  obstacles,  it  is  plain 
that  the  way  for  an  international  confer- 
ence on  the  development  of  international 
law  must  be  well  prepared.  It  would  be 
idle  to  expect  success  by  merely  calling  a 
conference  without  the  preparation  of  defi- 
nite proposals  well  thought  out.  Such  a 
course  would  probably  lead  to  a  few  pious 
resolutions  and  adjournments  for  a  long 
sleep.  If  we  are  to  have  any  measure  of 
success  in  the  codification  of  international 
law,  it  must  be  taken  up  energetically  and 
systematically  by  the  jurists  of  the  na- 
tions, those  who  are  at  once  most  compe- 
tent and  most  zealous.  This  is  the  course 
long  advocated  in  this  Society,  and  it  was 
a  cardinal  feature  of  the  proposal  in  1920, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  that  the  organi- 
zations of  international  jurists  should  pre- 
pare and  propose  projects  for  such  confer- 
ences. Most  of  the  work  already  done  has 
been  performed  in  this  way.  What  we 
have  of  international  law  is  largely  the 
product  of  the  work  of  jurists  whose  argu- 
ments and  treatises  have  brought  about 
the  necessary  consensus  of  the  nations. 
Eecall  the  words  of  Lieber: 

The  strength,  authority,  and  grandeur  of 
the  law  of  nations  rests  on,  and  consists  in, 
the  very  fact  that  reason,  justice,  equity, 
speak  through  men  "greater  than  he  who 
takes  a  city" — single  men,  plain  Grotius ; 
and  that  nations,  and  even  Congresses  of 
Vienna,  cannot  avoid  hearing,  acknowledg- 
ing, and  quoting  them.  But  it  has  ever  been, 
and  is  still,  a  favorite  idea  of  mine  that 
there  should  be  a  congress  of  from  five  to 
ten  acknowledged  jurists  to  settle  a  dozen 
or  two  of  important  yet  unsettled  points — a 
private  and  boldly  self-appointed  congress, 
whose  whole  authority   should  rest  on   the 


inherent    truth    and    energy    of    their    own 
proclama. 

Lieber  saw  the  possibility  of  a  settle- 
ment, as  he  said  Grotius  settled,  "by  the 
strength  of  the  great  argument  of  jus- 
tice." Herein  lies  what  I  regard  as  the 
chief  opportunity  at  this  time  of  our 
societies  and  institutes  of  international 
law,  to  strive  to  reach  that  weighty  accord 
which  must  be  had  to  achieve  finally  the 
agreement  of  the  Powers.  Herein  lies 
the  promise  of  the  work  already  done  by 
the  Committee  of  the  American  Institute. 
The  important  fact,  as  I  have  said  else- 
where, is  not  of  the  immediate  accept- 
ability of  their  projects,  but  that  they  have 
projects,  that  they  have  collaborated  to  a 
definite  end  and  have  produced  results 
ready  for  analysis,  adoption,  or  improve- 
ment. 

But,  in  relation  to  this  essential  contri- 
bution of  jurists,  I  should  like  to  make 
this  suggestion :  Eventually,  foreign  offices 
and  governments  will  have  the  decisive 
word.  This  preliminary  work  of  jurists 
should,  if  possible,  be  carried  on  with  the 
idea  of  exploring  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries the  policies  of  their  governments,  to 
the  end  tiiat  these  might  be  anticipated, 
clarified,  defined,  and  the  possibilities  of 
modification  in  the  interest  of  a  general 
agreement  be  considered.  While  govern- 
ments may  not  be  expected  to  declare 
formally  their  policies  and  purposes,  ex- 
cept governmentaUy,  as  occasion  arises,  in- 
formal contacts  could  be  had  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  local  societies  of  international 
law  with  the  legal  advisers  of  govern- 
ments; so  that,  through  some  feasible  co- 
operation, the  preparatory  work  of  jurists 
should  be  as  little  academic  as  possible. 

Judicial  Processes  Also  Necessary 

There  is  another  way  of  developing  in- 
ternational law  in  addition  to  the  direct 
legislative  processes,  and  that  is  through 
international  judicial  institutions.  It  is 
said  frequently,  and  with  cogency,  that  we 
need  an  improved  body  of  law  to  be  ap- 
plied by  an  international  court.  There  are 
too  many  gaps  in  the  law,  where  decision 
must  fail  for  want  of  principles  and  rules 
commanding  the  necessary  acceptance,  to 
permit  the  denial  of  the  importance  of  di- 
rect legislative  procedure.     Much  that  is 
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said  on  this  subject  has  immediate  bearing 
on  programs  for  obligatory  arbitration. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  fanciful  to  suppose 
that  independent  States  having  the  power 
and  disposition  to  determine  their  own 
policies  will  bind  themselves  to  submit 
generally  questions,  which  may  arise  out- 
side the  law  and  treaties,  to  the  decision 
of  others,  where  there  is  no  recognized 
standard  of  law  or  justice,  but  simply  a 
conflict  of  interests.  It  may  not  be  too 
much  to  hope,  however,  that  in  the  domain 
of  law,  and  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
agreements,  where  there  are  accepted 
standards  to  be  applied,  nations  will  ulti- 
mately be  willing  to  obligate  themselves  in 
advance  to  submit  to  a  judicial  settlement. 
The  reservations  such  as  those  made  in  our 
own  arbitration  treaties  in  relation  to  the 
submission  of  legal  questions  may  be  taken 
to  show  a  fear  as  to  the  standards  to  be 
applied  and  as  to  the  impartiality  of  de- 
cision rather  than  a  reluctance  to  have  an 
appropriate  settlement  according  to  law. 
In  practice,  the  United  States  does  not  re- 
fuse arbitration  of  justiciable  questions, 
but  when  a  treaty  for  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion is  proposed,  imagination  has  con- 
jured up  every  possibility  and  the  fact 
that  international  law  has  not  yet  been 
formulated  adequately  has  undoubtedly  re- 
tarded and  will  continue  to  retard  the 
movement  for  the  obligatory  arbitration 
of  questions  which  in  their  nature  are  jus- 
ticiable. 

While  fully  appreciating  the  necessity 
of  provision  for  legislative  processes  in  the 
international  field,  it  is  most  extreme  to 
eay  that  judicial  institutions  should  await 
that  development.  In  view  of  the  difficul- 
ties besetting  international  legislative 
procedure,  that  would  probably  be  a  long 
postponement.  The  suggestion  that  an  in- 
ternational court  should  await  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law  is  of  that  aca- 
demic character  which  puts  hurdles  in  the 
way  of  progress.  As  we  need  various  sorts 
or  arrangements  to  promote  peace,  we  re- 
quire different  kinds  of  instrumentalities 
to  develop  the  law,  and  especially  should 
we  have  the  continuous  functioning  of  a 
permanent  court  of  international  justice. 

It  should  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  ob- 
jectors, that  there  are  a  host  of  treaties, 
and  these  constantly  multiply,  giving  rise 
to  numerous  questions  which  require  ju- 


dicial examination  and  with  respect  to 
which  there  should  be  consistency  of  de- 
cision. Treaties,  generally,  to  be  sure, 
have  limited  objects  and  register  a  particu- 
lar accord,  but  not  infrequently  their  con- 
struction demands  the  application  of  the 
principles  and  rules  of  law,  and  the  judi- 
cial work  in  deciding  controversies  that 
grow  out  of  international  agreements  in  a 
true  sense  develops  the  law.  But,  aside 
from  international  agreements,  there  is  al- 
ready a  sufficient  body  of  international 
law,  a  sufficient  history  of  the  practice  of 
nations,  to  be  explored,  to  make  judicial 
institutions  both  workable  and  imperative. 
If  a  national  court  may  illumine  interna- 
tional law  by  such  a  decision  as  that  of 
our  Supreme  Court  in  the  Pasquete  Ha- 
hana  (175  U.  S.,  677) ;  if  even  through 
the  decision  of  the  tribunals  of  one  nation 
statements  of  law  emerge  which  command 
general  approval  because  of  cogent  ex- 
position, how  much  more  would  such  re- 
sults follow  the  declarations  and  decisions 
of  international  tribunals  and  in  particu- 
lar of  a  permanent  international  court 
composed  of  eminent  and  impartial  jurists 
drawn  from  all  over  the  world  and  dedi- 
cating their  lives  to  the  maintenance  of 
judicial  standards. 

Those  who  insist  on  a  fairly  complete 
body  of  law  before  the  setting  up  of  an 
international  court  justifying  adherence 
take  too  little  account  of  the  natural  proc- 
ess of  the  growth  of  the  law  and  the  ex- 
traordinary fecundity  of  general  principles 
when  used  in  the  course  of  judicial  work. 
Our  American  constitutional  law  in  its 
most  interesting  aspects  is  built  up  of 
judicial  decisions  giving  application  to 
some  very  general  concepts.  It  would  have 
been  unfortunate  indeed  if  the  work  of 
Chancellor  Kent  had  been  compelled  to 
await  the  establishment  by  legislation  of 
American  equity  jurisprudence.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  remind  lawyers  of  the 
growth  of  the  common  law.  If  the  work 
of  jurists  has  great  weight  in  the  inter- 
national sphere,  how  much  greater  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  labors  of  jurists  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  the  decision  of  con- 
troversies under  the  necessity  of  applying 
principle  to  concrete  cases,  with  the  enor- 
mous advantage  of  arguments  born  of  real 
exigencies,  with  the  responsibility  not 
merely   of   writing,   but   of   determining. 
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Instead  of  insisting  that  the  establishing 
of  a  permanent  international  court  should 
await  the  development  of  international 
law,  I  should  say  that  the  work  of  such 
a  court  would  be  the  best  assurance  that 
we  should  have  that  development. 

It  would  seem  that  no  one  who  favors 
judicial  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes should  oppose  a  permanent  interna- 
tional court.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  that 
we  should  continue  to  have  the  processes 
of  arbitration.  But  these  processes  lack 
continuity,  and,  moreover,  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  an  agreement  upon  suitable 
arbiters  is  an  obstacle  constantly  growing 
more  serious,  especially  in  view  of  the  di- 
visive effects  of  the  World  War. 

Fortunately  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  has  been  established, 
with  judges  whose  competence  none  can 
deny.  I  have  already  had  the  privilege  of 
reviewing  before  this  Society  the  grounds 
upon  which  this  court  should  be  supported. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  appropriate  sup- 
port of  the  Court  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  not  be  delayed 
much  longer.  No  one  desires,  I  take  it, 
that  judicial  institutions  should  be  under 
the  dominance  of  political  organizations, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  is  free  of 
such  domination.  That  independence  can 
be  made  secure  by  the  support  of  all  na- 
tions, and  especially  by  that  of  the  United 
States,  on  terms  of  adherence  such  as  have 
been  proposed  by  President  Harding  and 
President  Coolidge.  It  would  seem  to  be 
idle  to  expect  that  another  tribunal  can  be 
set  up  or  that  progress  can  be  made  by 
such  a  futile  demand.  The  Powers  that 
are  members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
would  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
election  of  judges  of  a  permanent  inter- 
national court  under  any  possible  arrange- 
ment. It  would  be  extravagant  to  call 
such  participation  under  the  present  ar- 
rangement political  control;  still  less 
would  such  an  objection  lie  if  the  United 


States  were  admitted  to  equal  participa- 
tion. As  has  been  frequently  pointed  out, 
the  court  in  the  exercise  of  its  judicial 
functions  is  not  governed  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  but  performs  its  duties  under 
a  separate  agreement,  which  is  designed 
to  safeguard  independent  and  impartial 
action  in  the  decision  of  cases.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  at  this  time  to  restate  the  rea- 
sons for  the  support  of  the  Permanent 
Court,  but  simply  to  emphasize  the  incal- 
culable advantage  of  having  such  a  tri- 
bunal to  aid  in  the  development  of  inter- 
national law;  to  reinforce  the  law-abiding 
sentiment  through  recourse  to  the  exercise 
of  its  jurisdiction  and  acceptance  of  its 
decisions.  Not  improbably  the  nations 
may  thus  be  led  to  avail  themselves  more 
readily  of  the  necessary  international 
legislative  processes  to  perfect  the  law  and 
to  satisfy  enlarged  conceptions  of  inter- 
national justice. 

As  to  the  Goal 

The  establishment  of  the  reign  of  law, 
as  distinguished  from  the  rule  of  might, 
may  be  a  process  as  slow  as  that  of  the 
evolution  of  the  higher  forms  of  life.  Tur- 
bulent peoples  impatient  of  order,  restless 
democracies  making  government  difficult, 
pseudo-patriots  yielding  nothing,  give 
little  promise  of  international  peace.  The 
will  to  peace  begins  at  home,  but  there  is 
avidity  for  education  and  we  may  feel  con- 
fident that  in  time  the  leaven  of  reason 
will  leaven  the  whole  lump.  Despite  un- 
rest and  many  grievances,  there  are  grati- 
fying indications  of  a  revived  and  height- 
ened appreciation  of  the  interests  of  peace. 
At  least  the  avenues  of  intelligent  en- 
deavor are  open,  and  in  relation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  international  law  there  is 
unexampled  opportunity  for  those  of  spe- 
cial competence  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  its  study.  In  this  collaboration 
the  members  of  this  Society  will  undoubt- 
edly esteem  it  a  privilege  to  perform  their 
part. 
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HUGO    GROTIUS— SPOKESMAN    FOR   NEIGHBOR 
LINESS  AMONG  NATIONS 


By  ESTHER  MATSON 


IN  PAEIS,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
there  was  published  a  book  known  as 
the  "Laws  of  War  and  Peace/'  In  the 
month  of  June,  six  years  earlier,  the  au- 
thor, one  Hugo  Grotius,  had  been  sent  to 
prison,  presumably  for  life,  on  the  little 
Island  of  Louvestein.  This  man,  who  has 
long  borne  the  enigmatic  title  of  "Founder 
of  International  Law,"  is  today  coming 
into  his  own.  Today  we  are  actually 
startled  as  we  come  to  realize  how  he 
turned  adversity  into  a  tool  wherewith  to 
labor  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  We  are 
astonished  to  discover  his  fundamental 
modernity.  We  see  him  advocating  the 
belief  that  nations  have  responsibilities  as 
truly  as  do  individuals,  that  nations  should 
obey  law  as  surely  as  individuals  should, 
that  national  welfares  are  inter-  not  in- 
dependent. In  short,  we  find  him,  three 
centuries  ago,  acting  as  spokesman  for  in- 
ternational neighborliness. 

True,  we  had  not  entirely  forgotten  this 
Hollander.  We  had  long  ranked  him  as 
one  illustrious  measure  of  a  man's  men- 
tality, but  we  had  quite  lost  sight  of  him 
as  a  human  being.  A  fog  hangs  between 
us  and  his  personality.  The  mere  fact 
that  he  wrote  his  masterpiece  in  Latin  is 
enough  to  discourage  many  of  us  from 
reading  it;  but,  more  than  this,  the  theme 
of  it  is  so  abstract  that  it  repells.  And 
yet,  to  us  of  this  day,  his  is  the  most  out- 
standing figure  of  his  day,  because  we  are 
trying  at  last  to  put  into  practice  some  of 
the  theories  he  enunciated. 

Essentially  modern  we  find  him  because, 
although  law  was  his  profession,  his  view- 
point was  not  that  of  the  jurist  merely; 
and,  although  philosophy  was  his  bent,  his 
viewpoint  was  not  that  of  the  philosophic 
speculator  merely.  Contrary  to  the  fash- 
ion which  made  Francis  Bacon  complain 
that  "all  those  which  have  written  of  laws 
have  written  either  as  philosophers  or  as 
lawyers,  and  none  as  statesmen,"  Grotius 
struggled  to  make  his  philosophic  theories 
practical — pragmatic,  we  say  today. 

As  for  the  philosophers  [said  Bacon],  they 
make   Imaginary   laws    for   imaginary    com- 


monwealths; and  their  discourses  are  as  the 
stars,  which  give  little  light,  because  they 
are  so  high.  For  the  lawyers,  they  write 
according  to  the  States  where  they  live, 
what  is  received  law,  and  not  what  ought  to 
be  law;  for  the  wisdom  of  a  law-maker  is 
one,  and  of  a  lawyer  is  another. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  drew  up  his 
laws  of  war  and  peace  along  the  recognized 
lines  of  his  time,  that  he  weighted  his 
argument  down  with  references  to  prece- 
dent, that  he  made  endless  citations  of 
authors  then  held  to  be  authoritative,  and 
reviewed  ancient  practice  with  tedious 
pedantry,  he  arrived  at  conclusions  of  his 
own.  If  he  piled  authority  upon  author- 
ity, he  did  it  for  what  seemed  to  him  a 
purpose.  And  at  the  core  of  his  purpose 
was  consideration  of  the  broad  issues.  His 
real  concern  was  for  what  we  term  in  our 
present-day  phraseology  the  humane  as- 
pect. 

Take  one  example  of  Grotius'  way  of 
reasoning.  As  philosopher,  he  would  wish 
to  eliminate  "goare-faced  Warre"  from  the 
face  of  the  globe.  As  jurist,  he  would 
wish  to  formulate  rules  for  particular 
States.  But  from  the  broader,  statesman- 
like viewpoint  he  saw  that  so  long  as  force 
of  arms  prevails  something  at  least  might 
be  gained  if  the  monster's  worst  abuses 
could  be  lessened.  This  the  motive  for 
gathering  together  a  series  of  principles 
based  on  natural  right  or  justice,  and  ap- 
plicable— or  so  Grotius  deemed  them — to 
the  whole  civilized  world.  "War  itself 
should  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  humanity 
and  decency."  Surely  here  is  plain  speak- 
ing! 

Again,  look  at  his  conception  of  man  as 
a  supremely  "social  creature" — a  creature 
capable,  according  to  his  belief,  of  arriving 
at  a  general  working  scheme  or  system  of 
conduct  and  of  acting  on  it.  Such  a  be- 
lief strikes  us  as  strangely  optimistic,  al- 
most fatuous,  in  one  whose  fatherland  had 
but  just  emerged  from  its  ordeal  with 
Spain,  and  one  whose  own  life-span  fell  at 
a  period  when  the  grossest  inhumanity, 
alike  in  high  places  and  in  low,  prevailed. 
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Our  author  did  not  even  live  to  see  the 
end  of  the  dismal  Thirty  Years'  War, 
which  was  then  involving  so  many  of  the 
countries  of  Europe.  The  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia, which  brought  it  to  a  formal  close, 
did  not  materialize  until  three  years  after 
his  death.  It  is  claimed  that  the  modern 
sentiment  against  cruelty  had  its  dawn 
then.  At  least  that  treaty  showed  a  nota- 
ble advance  in  its  provisions  for  the  con- 
quered peoples,  and  some  declare  that  this 
lenience  was  brought  about  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Grotius'  teachings. 

However  that  may  be,  the  wonder  is  how 
our  author,  living  when  he  did,  could  hold 
his  faith  in  the  possibility  of  something 
better  to  come.  Always  he  maintained 
his  thesis,  that  "man  has  an  exquisite  de- 
sire of  society."  This,  the  crux  of  his 
whole  philosophy,  he  states  more  than 
once,  but  nowhere  more  cogently  than  in 
the  famous  passage  of  his  "preliminary 
discourse":  "Man  has  a  desire  for  life 
spent  in  common  with  his  fellow-men ;  and 
not  merely  spent  somehow,  but  spent  tran- 
quilly and  in  a  manner  in  keeping  with 
his  intellect." 

The  gift  of  speech,  distinguishing  the 
humans  from  the  beasts,  in  Grotius'  view 
furthers  this  desire  of  comradeship,  and 
this  social  instinct,  furthermore,  forms 
the  base  on  which  all  human  law  rests. 

"This  sociability,  or  this  care  of  main- 
taining society  in  a  manner  conforming 
to  the  light  of  human  imderstanding,  is 
the  fountain  of  right." 

Odd  to  reflect  that  Bacon  used  the  same 
simile — almost,  indeed,  the  same  words — 
to  explain  the  relation  of  the  laws  of  jus- 
tice to  civil  law.  "There  are  in  nature," 
said  Bacon,  "certain  fountains  of  justice 
whence  all  civil  laws  are  derived  but  as 
streams."  The  Dutchman,  however,  car- 
ried the  idea  further,  advancing  the 
thought  that  although  the  man-made  laws, 
or  the  laws  of  nations,  do  not  always  seem 
to  coincide  with  the  Laws  of  Nature;  yet, 
since  they  take  their  rise  in  Nature,  they 
are  bound  in  the  final  analysis  to  har- 
monize. 

The  manner  in  which  he  developed  his 
thesis  was  that  approved  by  his  age,  not  a 
manner  calculated  to  court  present-day 
favor!  With  its  thousand  and  one  cita- 
tions, its  allusions  and  its  linked  argumen- 
tations long  drawn-out,  it  makes  difficult. 


if  not  impossible,  reading  for  a  lack- 
leisure  generation.  Yet  it  has  passages  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  us  all,  even  of  the 
most  imleisurely  and  unthinking — out- 
standing passages,  sometimes  pithy,  some- 
times picturesque,  sometimes  actually 
naive.  As  when  he  insists  that  although 
the  wealth  of  his  witnesses  (to  wit,  his 
tediously  numerous  quotations  from  clas- 
sical writers)  does  not  prove  his  theses 
absolutely,  yet  "where  many  men  of  dif- 
ferent times  and  different  places  unani- 
mously affirm  the  same  thing  for  truth", 
it  behooves  us  as  rational  beings  to  pay 
attention  to  them.  In  another  passage 
he  puts  his  idea  this  way:  "Not  that  I 
regard  these  as  judges  from  whose  de- 
cision there  is  no  appeal;  .  .  .  but  I 
quote  them  as  witnesses,  whose  conspiring 
testimony,  proceeding  from  innumerable 
different  times  and  places,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  some  universal  cause."  (Prol., 
40.) 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  this  stupen- 
dous work  suffers  from  one  defect — it  is 
uninteresting.  It  has  none  of  the  magic 
of  literary  style  that  was  Bacon's  mighty 
gift;  none  of  the  majestic  tread  of  such 
prose  as  was  Milton's  when  Milton  chose 
to  write  in  prose ;  none  of  those  rich  vein- 
ings  of  mordant  wit  that  so  effectively 
marbled  the  writing  of  Erasmus;  none  of 
the  winsome  color  that  lends  charm  to 
some  of  our  later  moralizers.  The  fatal 
fact  is,  this  monument  of  learning  reveals 
nowhere  any  hallmark  of  personality. 
Consider  what  that  means  and  we  no 
longer  wonder  that  it  is  nowhere  read  ex- 
cept by  students  as  an  "authority." 

And  yet,  if  we  could  contrive  some  way 
to  get  at  this  man's  personality,  we  feel 
that  here  was  one  worth  the  knowing.  His 
career  in  bare  outline  is  sufficiently  out 
of  the  ordinary  to  justify  Guizot's  bon 
mot,  "If  you  are  fond  of  romance,  read 
history."  Yet  it  is  with  difficulty,  from 
here  a  hint  and  there  a  hint,  that  we  can 
get  any  notion  of  the  man  behind  the 
scholastic  mask. 

They  were  still  stirring  times  in  Delft 
in  1583,  when  Grotius  was  bom.  The 
Dutch  peoples  had  just  become  the  United 
Provinces.  The  famous  stadholder,  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  had  scarcely  had  chance 
to  prove  whether  his  greatness  as  a  com- 
mander could   extend  to  greatness   as  a 
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ruler  when  he  was  assassinated.  The  as- 
sassination took  place  one  year  after 
Grotius'  birth,  and  at  Delft.  The  city 
conspicuous  both  before  and  after  this 
period  in  Holland's  annals,  was  a  fitting 
birthplace  for  the  swordless  citizen  who 
wielded  his  particular  weapon,  his  pen,  in 
the  cause  of  tolerance,  and  who  foresaw 
that  tolerance  must  eventually  be  applied, 
not  merely  to  matters  religious  and  mat- 
ters political,  but  also  to  affairs  of  social 
and  community  life,  that  are  bound  to- 
gether the  world  round. 

He  began  his  career  with  a  handicap. 
His  worldly  station  was  too  prosperous  for 
our  taste  in  heroes,  and  then  he  became  a 
youthful  prodigy.  He  came  of  a  titled 
family,  originally  French.  His  father,  a 
lawyer  of  repute,  had  been  four  times 
burgomaster  of  Leyden,  a  man  of  versatile 
talents  and  of  public-spiritedness.  It  is 
really  hardly  fair  to  count  it  against  a  lad 
that  he  should  grow  up  under  exception- 
ally happy  circumstances,  that  he  should 
be  surrounded  by  influential  friends  and 
relatives,  and  that  he  should  inherit  bril- 
liancy; nor  that,  by  another  favor  of  For- 
tune, he  should  be  sent  to  the  University 
of  Leyden.  Situated  in  a  city  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  in  Holland,  the  University 
of  Leyden  had  been  founded  to  commemo- 
rate the  escape  from  Spanish  dominion, 
and  almost  immediately  took  its  place 
among  the  most  famous  centers  of  culture 
which  the  Europe  of  that  day  could  boast. 

Pictorial,  this  Grotius,  just  as  his 
nati^'e  land  is,  but  with  none  of  that 
land's  intimate  quality.  He  is  rarely 
glimpsed  as  a  person,  but  now  and  again 
by  flashlight,  so  to  speak,  as  a  personage. 
Few  chances  are  given  us  to  get  humanly 
acquainted  with  him;  for  the  assurance 
that  he  wrote  verses  in  Latin  at  nine 
years  of  age,  Greek  odes  at  eleven;  that 
he  entered  the  university  at  twelve,  and 
at  fifteen  edited  an  encyclopedia — such 
items  as  these  rather  suggest  a  prig  than 
reveal  a  personality.  Nor  are  we  helped 
by  our  next  glimpse  of  him,  as  the  lad  of 
fifteen,  heralded  as  "The  Miracle  of  Hol- 
land," who  took  part  in  Olden-Barne- 
veldt's  embassy  to  France.  This  picture 
is  pleasant  enough,  the  youth  standing 
out  against  the  bright  background  of 
Henry  of  Navarre^s  court  with  a  lustre  of 
his  own,  and  winning  recognition  in  the 


shape  of  a  golden  chain  at  the  end  of 
which  hung  a  miniature  of  His  Majesty! 
Glitter  and  pageantry  here,  but  no  re- 
vealing touches.  Indeed,  from  first  to 
last,  his  story  is  so  appropriate  for  screen 
representation  that  we  wonder  it  has  not 
been  captured  by  some  producer. 

After  a  year  of  study  in  Paris  the 
young  man  returns  to  his  home  and  is 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Soon  after,  the 
chance  falls  to  him  of  serving  as  advo- 
cate for  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
Enviable  position  indeed!  But  the  his- 
toric beauty  of  it  is  that  this  service 
brings  him  to  a  first-hand  study  of  the 
relationship  existing  between  the  dif- 
ferent countries.  It  plunges  him  straight- 
way into  a  consideration  of  many  of  the 
most  trying  problems  which  such  rela- 
tionships involve.  At  twenty-one  he 
siuns  up  the  results  of  his  experience  and 
his  research  during  this  service  in  a 
manuscript  which  he  calls  "De  jure 
praedse."  And,  strange  though  it  seems, 
this  comparatively  short  treatise  contains 
the  gist  of  much  of  the  thought  and  re- 
search which  went  into  the  making  of  his 
stupendous  work  of  twenty  years  later, 
the  famous  "De  jure  belli  et  pacis." 

Our  next  picture  of  him  is  when  he 
receives  an  appointment  as  "Histori- 
ographer of  the  United  Provinces."  Next, 
when  he  is  made  Advocate-General  of  the 
rise  for  Holland  and  Zealand.  Now,  in 
Zeeland  he  marries  one  Mary  van  Eeiges- 
berg,  whose  feminine  ingenuity,  by  the 
bye,  is  to  stand  him  in  goodly  stead  not 
long  hence.  In  1613,  when  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  is  sent  abroad  on  another  em- 
bassy, this  time  to  help  adjust  a  maritime 
dispute  between  Holland  and  England. 

But  now,  on  his  return  home,  the  clouds 
begin  to  edge  the  horizon  of  his  fate. 
Now  arise  those  Calvinist  versus  Armin- 
ian  or  Eemonstrant  Disputations  which 
seem  to  us,  looking  back  on  them,  as  fu- 
tile and  uncalled  for  as  our  own  World 
War.  The  fierceness  with  which  these 
disputes  are  waged  is  unspeakable.  Gro- 
tius, siding  with  the  Remonstrants,  per- 
sists, despite  all  warnings  in  trying  to  se- 
cure tolerance  for  all  sects.  Writing  to 
his  brother  at  this  time,  he  says:  "I  shall 
never  cease  to  use  my  utmost  endeavors 
for  establishing  peace  among  Christians; 
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and  if  I  do  not  succeed,  it  will  be  honor- 
able to  die  in  such  an  enterprise." 

Involved  as  he  is  with  his  liberal 
friends,  Hoogeberz  and  Olden-Barneveldt, 
the  crisis  comes  in  August,  1618,  when 
the  three  are  arrested.  Follows  in  No- 
vember the  famous — or  more  truly  infa- 
mous— Synod  of  Dort.  The  court  itself 
is  illegal,  the  sentences  it  pronounces  in- 
credible. Olden-Barneveldt,  the  sturdy 
maintainer  of  the  Republic,  the  faithful 
Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  whom 
Motley  called  "the  prime  minister  of 
Protestanism,"  is  condemned  to  die  on 
the  scaffold.  This  patriot  is  seventy-one 
years  old,  and  the  reasons  given  for  his 
condemnation  are  two — alleged  treason 
and  "defense  and  support  of  religious 
toleration."  His  followers  are  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  their  crime 
being  "defense  and  support  of  religious 
toleration."  And  this  is  happening  in 
the  country  which  but  a  few  years  back 
has  won  a  seemingly  miraculous  release 
from  the  combined  tyranny  and  bigotry 
of  Spanish  domination ! 

Our  next  picture  of  Grotius  shows  a 
man  of  thirty-six,  his  worldly  prospects, 
hitherto  so  fair,  turned  on  a  sudden  to 
blackness,  his  numerous  pieces  of  prop- 
erty confiscated,  his  person  held  captive 
in  the  gaunt  prison  of  Louvestein.  Here 
it  is  that,  in  Motley's  resounding  phrase, 
he  takes  "captivity  captive."  At  first  he 
is  harshly  treated,  but  by  degrees  more 
and  more  leniency  is  shown  him.  At 
length  matters  are  so  arranged  that  his 
wife  joins  him,  bringing  with  her  books 
and  writing  materials.  And  now,  with 
the  help  of  influential  friends,  who  keep 
him  supplied  with  whatever  books  and 
manuscripts  are  necessary  to  his  research, 
he  occupies  himself  with  the  study  of  the 
subject  that  interests  him  most,  that 
which  we  call  today  the  science  of  inter- 
national law.  But  after  nearly  two  years 
of  confinement  the  scene  is  set  for  that 
dramatic  episode  the  idea  for  which  is 
credited  to  Grotius'  wife.  The  guards 
and  sailors  have  become  so  used  to  the 
sight  of  the  book-box,  a  heavy  thing  of 
about  four  feet  square,  going  back  and 
forth  between  the  prison  and  the  main- 
land, that  it  is  thought  safe  to  try  hiding 
the  prisoner  himself  in  it.  The  plan 
seems   to   be   working   successfully   when 


one  of  the  soldiers  complains  of  the 
weight  of  the  box,  saying,  "There  must 
be  an  Arminian  in  it."  To  the  rescue, 
here  comes  the  woman's  wit,  declaring, 
"Certes,  there  are  Arminian  books  in  it." 
Whereupon  the  freight  goes  on  its  way. 
Reaching  its  destination,  the  house  of  a 
friendly  merchant  in  the  mainland  town 
of  Gorcum,  the  box  is  hurriedly  opened 
and  the  scholar,  cramped,  but  not  abso- 
lutely suffocated,  staggers  into  the  arms 
of  his  friends.  Soon,  disguised  as  a 
mason,  he  makes  his  escape  to  Antwerp, 
and  from  there  to  France.  In  France, 
Louis  XIII  not  only  offers  the  refugee 
his  royal  protection,  but  even  awards  him 
a  pension  of  three  thousand  livres. 

Next  Grotius'  wife,  who  has  barely 
escaped  paying  the  penalty  of  his  flight 
with  her  life,  is  liberated  and  enabled  to 
join  him  in  Paris.  But  now  money  dif- 
ficulties press  hard,  for  there  is  more 
promise  than  performance  to  the  royal 
pension,  and  fate  still  looms  darkly  until 
a  rich  nobleman,  one  Count  de  Meme,  is 
moved  to  offer  Grotius  and  his  family 
the  use  of  a  small  chateau  which  he  owns, 
near  Senlis.  This  proves  a  happy  retreat 
enough,  and,  as  good  luck  would  have  it, 
close  at  hand  is  the  great  private  library 
of  De  Thou,  of  which  our  scholar  is  given 
the  freedom. 

Everything  thus  favors  the  project, 
the  writing  of  "The  Laws  of  War  and  of 
Peace." 

It  is  counted  a  veritable  tour  de  force 
that  a  man  should  be  able  to  complete 
such  a  stupendous  work  as  this  in  one 
year.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  plan  has  been  in  our  author's 
mind  a  full  score  of  years,  and  has  been 
slowly  but  surely  maturing.  So  volumin- 
ous is  the  manuscript  that  now  the  sheer 
labor  of  printing  it  takes  four  months. 
Finally,  in  Paris,  in  1625,  it  is  brought  out. 

Grotius  receives  as  honorarium  two 
hundred  copies  of  the  book  to  dispose  of 
for  his  own  profit,  but  out  of  this  number 
he  must  send  presentation  copies  to  the 
King,  to  the  Papal  Nuncio,  to  number- 
less other  worthies;  so  that,  when  all  is 
said,  the  work  never  repays  him  in  money 
for  the  cost.  But  it  is  "epoch-making." 
Almost  immediately  it  arouses  contro- 
versy. It  is,  needless  to  say,  placed  on 
the  Index  Expurgatorius  at  Rome    (not 
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to  get  clear  of  that,  indeed,  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century).  It 
forces  the  attention  of  learned  and  in- 
fluential men  throughout  the  world. 
Within  the  next  forty  years  it  has  taken 
its  place  as  the  basis  for  courses  of  inter- 
national study  in  all  the  universities  of 
Europe;  nor  is  any  legal  case  involving 
international  problems  settled  without 
reference  to  it. 

The  story  of  how  Gustavus  Adolphus 
considers  it,  whether  legend  or  no,  is  in- 
teresting and  not  without  significance. 
Whenever  the  Swedish  king  goes  to  the 
field  of  war,  it  is  averred,  he  carried  a 
copy  of  this  book  with  him  and  sleeps 
with  it  under  his  head.  After  the  king's 
death,  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  appoints  the 
needy  author  ambassador  between  Sweden 
and  France.  This  appointment  Grotius 
holds  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 
In  1645  he  receives  grudging  permission 
from  Queen  Christina  to  retire,  and  sets 
forth  from  Stockholm  for  the  last  time. 
The  ship  in  which  he  sails  suffers  ship- 
wreck near  Dantzig,  and  although  the 
scholar  is  rescued  from  the  ocean  he 
shortly  after  succumbs  to  the  effects  of 
strain  and  exposure.  Romantic  to  the 
end,  but,  as  ever,  eluding  intimacy. 

Of  most  celebrities  we  have  portraits, 
executed  either  with  pen  or  paint  brush, 
that  help  put  us  in  happy  touch  with  the 
human  side  of  them.  It  is  true,  the 
noted  painter,  Mierevelt,  did  paint  Gro- 
tius; but  there  is  nothing  convincing 
about  the  portrait  he  has  given  us.  It  is 
true,  the  devotion  of  Grotius'  wife,  of  his 
brother,  and  of  more  then  one  lifelong 
friend,  would  suggest  a  man  of  human 
qualities,  even  of  personal  magnetism.  It 
is  true,  several  of  his  contemporaries  have 
given  their  testimonies  of  him,  but,  un- 
luckily, the  manner  in  which  they  wrote 
was  so  tediously  eulogistic  that  what  they 
have  said  prejudices  us  rather  against 
than  in  his  favor.  So  most  certainly 
does  the  tone  of  the  inscription  on  his 
tomb  in  Delft,  where  he  is  named  the 
"Prodigy  of  Europe." 

Thrown  back  on  his  writings,  we  find 
his  personality  fares  no  better.  Dry 
political  and  religious  treatises,  drier 
poetical  dramas — one  of  these,  "Adamus 
Expul,"  however,  interesting  as  a  curi- 
osity, because  it  inspired  Milton  to  write 


"Paradise  Lost" — these  productions,  al- 
though they  are  numerous,  as  if  Grotius 
had  been  one  of  our  authors  of  best  sell- 
ers, are  utterly  dull,  utterly  unillumi- 
native. 

However,  if  it  is  difficult  to  visualize 
him  as  a  man  and  quite  impossible  to 
estimate  him  as  such,  it  is  no  whit  the 
less  necessary  to  give  him  consideration, 
especially  in  this  year  of  1925,  for  the 
work  that  made  his  fame.  It  is  necessary 
to  admit  that  three  hundred  years  ago 
here  was  a  writer  who  worked  in  the  cause 
of  world  peace,  one  who  planted  a  seed 
whose  sprouting  has  been  slow  enough, 
almost  unnoted  in  fact,  but  which  may 
yet  become  a  lusty  plant,  with  bud  and 
blossom.  Believing,  as  fervently  as  did 
General  Sherman,  that  "war  is  hell,"  this 
Hollander  of  the  past  urged  that  at  least 
"whenever  and  wherever  war  becomes  in- 
evitable," it  should  be  "subject  to  the 
rules;"  .  .  .  declared  that  "no  na- 
tion can  be  excluded  by  another  from 
privileges  which  it  concedes  to  the  rest 
of  the  world'^;  even  went  so  far  as  to  urge 
that  no  subject  be  bound  to  "bear  arms 
against  his  conscience";  insisted  that  na- 
tions, as  surely  as  private  individuals, 
"stand  in  need"  of  each  other's  friend- 
ships, and  argued  in  favor  of  the  setthng 
of  all  disputes  between  nations  by  arbitra- 
tion. Indeed,  he  summed  up  his  four- 
volume  treatise  with  an  "exhortation" 
entreating  all  States  to  "preserve  good 
faith,  and  to  seek  peace  at  all  times,  upon 
the  mild  principles  of  Christianity." 

Spoken  with  a  naivete?  Yes,  but 
with  a  truthfulness  and  an  applicability 
to  our  own  as  well  as  to  his  generation. 
Grotius  indeed  did  not  mince  his  words 
anent  arbitration,  for  he  declared  that  all 
those  who  rule  States  are  "bound  to  try 
this  means  of  avoiding  warfare."  As  for 
ourselves,  do  we  dare  any  longer  ignore 
the  issue? 

True,  it  is  making  a  large  claim  to 
call  him,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  The 
Founder  of  the  Science  of  International 
Law.  Before  him,  other  men  had  treated 
this  subject.  Shortly  before  his  writing, 
two  men  in  particular,  one  Gentili,  an 
Italian  jurist,  and  one  Ayala,  a  Spanish 
statesman — bad  each  treated  it  from  a 
somewhat  similar  viewpoint.  Grotius  in- 
deed  frankly   modeled   the   form   of   his 
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work  on  the  treatise  which  Gentili  had 
termed  "The  Laws  of  War/'  But  the 
Hollander  not  only  carried  the  ideas  he 
was  promulgating  to  further  and  more 
logical  conclusions,  and  not  only  dealt 
with  the  laws  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  but 
put  these  laws  into  such  shape  that  they 
could  become  authoritative.  In  our  ver- 
nacular, he  put  his  ideas  over.     He  for- 


mulated a  standard  which  after  him  men 
must  pay  attention  to.  Three  hundred 
years  ago  this  man  held  beliefs  that 
foreshadowed  our  own  so-called  "new 
thought."  He  suggested  the  need  of 
something  which  we  are  only  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  we  do  need — neigh- 
borliness  among  nations. 


THE  GROTIUS  TERCENTENARY* 


By  EDWIN  D.  MEAD 


IT  IS  an  impressive  conjunction  by 
which  we  commemorated  last  year  the 
second  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Im- 
manuel  Kant  and  commemorate  this  year 
the  third  centennial  of  the  publication  of 
Hugo  Grotius'  "Eights  of  War  and 
Peace."  Grotius  and  Kant  are  the  two 
pre-eminent  names  in  the  history  of  the 
long  struggle  to  transform  the  world  from 
a  world  of  war  into  a  world  of  law  and 
order.  Last  year  we  commemorated  a 
life,  the  rich  and  many-sided  life  of  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  modern  times. 
This  year  we  commemorate  a  book. 
Although  Hugo  Grotius  wrote  many 
books,  his  epoch-making  work  was  "The 
Eights  of  War  and  Peace."  This  book, 
however  slowly  the  nations  have  realized 
it,  struck  the  death  blow  to  the  bar- 
barisms of  war  and  the  war  system  and 
laid  firmly  the  foundations  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  printing  of  the  work,  re- 
quiring four  months'  time,  was  com- 
pleted at  Paris  in  March,  1625.  The 
edition  was  sent  to  the  fair  at  Frankfort, 
where  it  was  published  a  little  later. 

There  is  in  England  a  Grotius  Society. 
It  is  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  great 
interests  of  international  law  and  peace, 
in  the  service  of  which  Grotius  was  so 
bold  and  influential  a  pioneer.  Its  presi- 
dent is  Lord  Cave,  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  One  of  its 
recent  publications  was  devoted  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 


*  Hugo  Grotius  (in  the  Dutch  language, 
de  Oroot),  born  at  Delft,  Netherlands,  April 
10,  1583;  died  at  Rostock,  Germany,  August 
28-29,  1645.  He  was  famed  as  jurist,  theo- 
logian, statesman,  poet,  and  as  the  founder 
of  the  science  of  international  law. 


lessons  which  its  history  furnishes  for 
those  engaged  today  in  the  creation  of  an 
orderly  and  united  world.  It  were  much 
to  be  wished  that  there  were  a  Grotius  So- 
ciety in  America.  It  would  be  the  natu- 
ral agency  here,  as  the  London  society  is 
in  England,  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  observance  of  this  third  centennial 
of  the  "Eights  of  War  and  Peace,"  and 
would  count  such  preparation  its  legiti- 
mate and  imperative  vocation.  We  must 
trust  that  the  various  peace  organizations, 
the  law  schools,  and  the  universities  will 
each  in  its  place  perform  the  functions 
of  a  Grotius  society  here  this  year. 

At  a  recent  political  conference  at  Ead- 
cliffe  College  a  lecture  on  Grotius  was 
given  by  Prof.  George  G.  Wilson,  and  a 
lecture  by  Prof.  Jesse  B.  Eeeves  was  on 
the  program  of  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Society  of  International  Law  at 
Washington  on  April  23.  There  should 
certainly  be  remembrance  of  the  anni- 
versary at  the  Williamstown  Institute  of 
Politics  this  summer  with  an  address  by 
Mr.  Eoot  or  Mr.  Hughes.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  at 
The  Hague,  in  September,  there  is  to  be 
consideration  of  Grotius,  and  the  librarian 
of  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague  is 
arranging  a  Grotius  exhibit. 

The  Kant  commemorations  last  year 
were  chiefly  in  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. At  the  celebration  by  Boston  Uni- 
versity, on  Kant's  birthday,  April  22,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  veteran  Prof.  George 
H.  Palmer,  there  was  an  audience  of  a 
thousand,  largely  students,  and  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  Kant's  services — for  phil- 
osophy,   ethics,    education,   law,    politics. 
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and  peace — ^were  successively  presented 
by  accomplished  scholars.  These  note- 
worthy addresses  have  just  been  published 
in  a  volume  by  the  Yale  University  Press. 
At  Yale,  Brown,  Amherst,  Smith,  Wel- 
lesley,  and  Mount  Holyoke,  in  New  Eng- 
land, there  were  fitting  observances,  as  in 
various  places  in  and  about  New  York. 
Later  observances  were  announced  and 
doubtless  held  at  Princeton,  Swarthmore, 
Western  Keserve,  and  Leland  Stanford. 
There  was  a  celebration  by  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  Washington,  with  an  ad- 
dress by  Prof.  William  Ernest  Hocking 
of  Harvard  University,  and  there  were 
impressive  commemorations  by  the  Com-  • 
munity  Church  and  the  Ethical  Society  in 
New  York.  Thoughtful  articles  appeared 
in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Three 
American  universities  were  represented 
at  the  great  commemoration  at  Koenigs- 
berg,  Kant's  old  university  city.  But 
timely  and  efficient  preparation  by  our 
peace  societies  would  have  secured  here 
attention  ten  times  as  general  and  as 
resultful,  and  the  lesson  should  not  be 
lost  on  this  year  of  the  Grotius  Tercen- 
tenary. The  philosophy  which  informs 
Grotius'  great  international  work  was  the 
same  philosophy  which  inspired  Jefferson 
and  the  founders  of  our  Eepublic,  and 
nowhere  is  recognition  of  this  anniversary 
more  fitting  or  more  incumbent  than  here. 
On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1899,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  assembled  at  the  tomb 
of  Hugo  Grotius,  in  the  great  church  at 
Delft,  to  do  honor  to  his  memory.  It 
was  by  invitation  of  our  American  com- 
missioners that  they  gathered  there.  In 
accordance  with  instructions  from  the 
President,  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  chairman  of  the 
commission,  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  laid 
on  the  tomb  a  massive  silver  wreath  com- 
bining "the  oak,  representative  of  civic 
virtue,  and  the  laurel,  representative  of 
victory,"  and  inscribed  "To  the  Memory 
of  Hugo  Grotius,  in  Reverence  and  Grati- 
tude, from  the  United  States  of  America, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  International  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague,  July  4,  1899." 
The  wreath  encloses  two  shields,  one  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  the  House  of  Orange  and 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  other  the  arms  of 
the   United    States,   both   shields   bound 


firmly  together.  "They  represent,"  said 
Mr.  White,  "the  gratitude  of  our  country, 
one  of  the  youngest  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  to  this  old  and  honored  com- 
monwealth— ^gratitude  for  great  services 
in  days  gone  by,  gratitude  for  recent  cour- 
tesies and  kindnesses;  and,  above  all,  they 
represent  to  all  time  a  union  of  hearts  and 
minds  in  both  lands  for  peace  between  all 
nations." 

The  address  deKvered  by  Mr.  White  on 
this  noteworthy  occasion  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  adequate  tributes  ever 
paid  to  Grotius.  He  felt  deeply  that 
Grotius  had  been  the  first  great  incarna- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  principle  whose  con- 
tinued working  in  the  world  had  at  last 
brought  this  International  Peace  Con- 
ference; and  he  spoke  not  simply  as  an 
American,  but  as  an  international  man,  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  feeling  empowered  to 
speak  words  of  gratitude  not  only  from 
his  own  country,  but  from  all  countries 
represented  at  the  conference.  "Natu- 
rally," he  said  to  the  great  body  of  com- 
missioners gathered  in  the  church,  "we 
have  asked  you  to  join  us  in  this  simple 
ceremony;  for  his  name  has  become  too 
great  to  be  celebrated  by  his  native  coun- 
try alone;  it  can  only  be  fitly  celebrated 
in  the  presence  of  representatives  from 
the  whole  world.  For  the  first  time  in 
human  history,  there  are  now  assembled 
delegates  with  a  common  purpose  from  all 
the  nations,  and  they  are  fully  represented 
here.  Not  only  is  this  the  first  confer- 
ence of  the  entire  world,  but  it  has  as  its 
sole  purpose  a  further  evolution  of  the 
principles  which  Grotius  first  of  all  men 
developed  thoroughly  and  stated  effec- 
tively." 

Mr.  White  did  not  fail  to  remark  upon 
the  special  significance  of  the  time  and 
place  as  concerned  America,  The  day  of 
the  meeting  was  the  anniversary  of  our 
national  independence;  and  from  The 
Haven  of  Delft — the  ancient  city  in  which 
Grotius  was  born,  whose  pavements  he  trod 
when  a  child,  and  in  whose  great  church 
at  last  he  was  laid  to  rest — "sailed  the 
Speedwell,  bearing  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
who  in  a  time  of  obstinate  and  bitter  per- 
secution brought  to  the  American  conti- 
nent the  germs  of  that  toleration  which 
had  been  especially  developed  among  them 
during  their  stay  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
of  which  Grotius  was  an  apostle."     He 
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noticed  the  particular  debt  of  the  United 
States  to  Grotius,  the  extent  to  which  his 
thought  had  penetrated  and  influenced  the 
great  mass  of  our  people,  the  eagerness  of 
the  young  men  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  understand  the  fundamental 
principles  of  international  rights  and 
duties,  and  the  work  of  such  American 
scholars  as  Wheaton,  Kent,  Field,  Wool- 
sey,  Dana,  and  Lawrence  in  developing 
the  ideas  to  which  Grotius  first  gave  life 
and  strength. 

He  mentioned  three  noteworthy  Ameri- 
can examples  of  the  fruitage  of  these 
ideas :  the  act  of  Lincoln,  who,  amid  the 
fury  of  the  Civil  War,  recognized  the 
necessity  of  a  humaner  code  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  armies  and  entrusted  its 
preparation  to  Francis  Lieber,  Grotius' 
leading  American  disciple;  the  magna- 
nimity of  General  Grant  in  accepting 
Lee's  surrender ;  and  the  generosity  of  the 
whole  people  when  the  bitter  contest 
closed,  and  the  fraternity  of  the  Blue  and 
the  Gray  on  Decoration  Day.  "Surely  I 
may  claim  for  my  countrymen,"  he  said, 
"that,  whatever  other  shortcomings  and 
faults  may  t/e  imputed  to  them,  they  have 
shown  themselves  influenced  by  those  feel- 
ings of  mercy  and  humanity  which  Gro- 
tius, more  than  any  other,  brought  into 
the  modern  world." 

Noticing  the  frequent  criticism  of 
Grotius  as  the  main  source  of  the  doctrine 
which  founds  human  rights  upon  an  early 
social  compact,  Mr.  White  said: 

It  would  ill  become  me,  as  a  representative 
of  the  United  States,  to  impute  to  Grotius  as 
a  fault  a  theory  out  of  which  sprang  the 
nationality  of  my  country,  a  doctrine  em- 
bodied in  that  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  is  this  day  read  to  thousands  on  thou- 
sands of  assemblies  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Noticing  the  frequent  objection  that 
Grotius  dwelt  too  little  on  what  interna- 
tional law  really  was,  and  too  much  on 
what  in  his  opinion  it  ought  to  be,  he  asked 
whether  it  is  certain  after  all  that  Grotius 
was  wrong  in  this,  and  whether  interna- 
tional law  may  not  more  and  more  draw 
inspiration  from  "the  power  which  works 
for  righteousness";  and  he  said: 

An  American  recalling  that  greatest  of  all 


arbitrations  ever  known,  the  Geneva  Arbi- 
tration of  1872,  naturally  attributes  force  to 
the  reasoning  of  Grotius.  The  heavy 
damages  which  the  United  States  asked  at 
that  time  and  which  Great  Britain  honorably 
paid  were  justified  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
not  on  the  practice  of  nations  then  existing, 
but  upon  what  it  was  claimed  ought  to  be 
the  practice;  not  upon  positive  law,  but 
upon  natural  justice ;  and  that  decision  forms 
one  of  the  happiest  landmarks  in  modern 
times;  it  ended  all  quarrel  between  the  two 
nations  concerned  and  bound  them  together 
more  firmly  than  ever. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  pay  a  loftier 
tribute  than  that  which  Mr.  White  pays 
to  Grotius'  great  treatise,  De  Jure  Belli 
ac  Pacis: 

0°  all  works  not  claiming  divine  inspira- 
tion, that  book,  by  a  man  proscribed  and 
hated,  both  for  his  politics  and  his  religion, 
has  proved  the  greatest  blessing  to  humanity. 
More  than  any  other,  it  has  prevented  un- 
merited suffering,  misery  and  sorrow ;  more 
than  any  other,  it  has  promoted  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  diminished  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  tribute  is  just.  Mr.  White  recog- 
nizes the  obligations  of  Grotius,  as  Gro- 
tius himself  so  explicitly  recognized  them, 
to  the  writers  who  preceded  him,  such 
men  as  Isidore  of  Seville,  Suarez,  Ayala, 
and  Gentilis.  But,  when  all  this  is 
acknowledged,  he  "clearly  sees  Grotius, 
while  rising  from  among  these  men, 
grandly  towering  above  them."  He  sees 
in  Grotius  "the  first  man  who  brought  the 
main  principles  of  those  earlier  thinkers 
to  bear  upon  modem  times,  increasing 
them  from  his  own  creative  mind, 
strengthening  them  from  the  vast  stores  of 
his  knowledge,  enriching  them  from  his 
imagination,  glorifying  them  with  his 
genius.  "His  great  mind,"'  said  Mr.  White, 
"brooded  over  that  earlier  chaos  of  opin- 
ion, and  from  his  heart  and  brain,  more 
than  from  those  of  any  other,  came  a 
revelation  to  the  modern  world  of  new 
and  better  paths  toward  mercy  and  peace. 
But  his  agency  was  more  than  that.  His 
coming  was  like  the  rising  of  the  sun  out 
of  the  primeval  abyss;  his  work  was  both 
creative  and  illuminative.  We  may  rever- 
ently insist  that  in  the  domain  of  inter- 
national law  Grotius  said,  *Let  there  be 
light!'  and  there  was  light." 
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This  is  indeed  a  memorable  word,  but  it 
is  hardly  an  extravagant  one.  Instructive 
is  MJr.  White's  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
period  of  Grotius'  great  treatise — it  was 
published  amid  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  The  new  gospel  was  little 
heeded.  "The  light  shone  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  darkness  comprehended  it 
not."  Yet,  says  Mr.  White  at  the  close 
of  his  survey,  "we  see  that  the  great  light 
streaming  from  his  heart  and  mind  con- 
tinued to  shine;  that  it  developed  and 
fructified  human  thought ;  that  it  warmed 
into  life  new  and  glorious  growths  of 
right  reason  as  to  international  relations; 
and  we  recognize  the  fact  that,  from  his 
day  to  ours,  the  progress  of  reason  in 
theory  and  of  mercy  in  practice  has  been 
constant  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic." 

It  is  a  real  misfortune  that  tliere  is  no 
good  complete  English  translation  of  Gro- 
tius' great  work  on  "The  Rights  of  War 
and  Peace,"  published  in  a  single  volume, 
easily  available  to  all  readers.  An  English 
translation,  by  William  Evats,  was  published 
in  1682.  In  1738  an  anonymous  translation 
into  English,  which  included  the  valuable 
notes  of  Barbeyrac  accompanying  his  French 
translation,  appeared.  In  1901  there  ap- 
peared a  reprint  of  Campbell's  transla- 
tion of  1814,  with  an  introduction  by 
David  Jayne  Hill.  The  Carnegie  Peace 
Endowment  has  published  a  fine  fac- 
simile edition  of  the  original  Latin  text,  and 
an  English  translation  of  this  by  a  body  of 
scholars  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Fran- 
cis W.  Kelsey,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
is  annoimced  for  the  present  year.  The  ex- 
cellent abridged  translation  by  Whewell  oc- 
cupies portions  of  three  volumes,  being  ac- 
companied by  the  complete  Latin  text,  and 
is  a  work  designed  for  scholars.  Moreover, 
published  in  1853,  it  is  now  rare,  found  only 
in  the  best  libraries.  Why  will  not  some 
good  publisher  at  this  time  bring  out  Whew- 
ell's  translation  by  itself,  aside  from  the 
Latin  text,  in  a  single  volume?  It  would  be 
a  public  service.  It  should  be  accompanied 
by  Mr.  White's  essay  on  Grotius,  from  his 
"Seven  Great  Statesmen."  This  is  a  later 
and  completer  work  than  his  address  at 
Delft,  and  is  the  best  essay  on  Grotius  in 
the  English  language.  It  would  form  the 
best  possible  introduction  for  the  volume. 

The  directors  of  the  Old  South  work  in 
Boston  rendered  a  real  service  by  publishing 


the  prolegomena  to  Grotius's  great  work,  in 
Whewell's  translation,  as  one  of  their  Old 
South  leaflets.  The  leaflet  gives  the  entire 
introductory  chapter  of  "The  Rights  of  War 
and  Peace,"  in  which  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  work  are  so  fully  and  so 
strongly  stated;  and  this  is  accompanied  by 
extracts  from  Mr.  White's  impressive  ad- 
dress upon  our  debt  to  Grotius,  from  which 
I  have  quoted,  and  by  brief  historical  notes. 
The  leaflet  should  help  to  draw  new  atten- 
tion to  the  thought  of  Grotius  and  to  his  pre- 
eminent service  in  behalf  of  the  better  or- 
ganization of  the  world.  If,  with  Mr.  White's 
address  and  other  words  growing  out  of  The 
Hague  Conferences  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, it  should  stimulate  such  a  degree  of 
attention  and  study  as  to  strengthen  the  de- 
mand for  a  good  popular  edition  of  the  whole 
work,  or  for  a  good  edition  of  Whewell's 
abridged  translation,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
best  for  nine  readers  out  of  ten,  it  would 
perfonn  its  best  possible  service. 

The  first  thing  that  impresses  us  as  we 
read  this  general  introduction  to  Grotius's 
great  work  is  its  modernness.  Here,  after 
the  three  centuries,  we  find  our  own  prob- 
lems stated,  and  the  evils  and  objections 
discussed  of  which  today's  newspapers  are 
full.  Indeed,  the  most  modern  and  im- 
pressive things  are  not  those  which  Gro- 
tius draws  from  his  own  time,  but  those 
which  he  cites  from  far  antiquity.  The 
world  had  always  been  full  of  people, 
just  as  it  was  when  he  wrote,  who  despised 
all  talk  of  international  law.  He  recalls 
the  saying  of  Euphemius  in  Thucydides, 
"that  for  a  king  or  a  city  which  has  an 
empire  to  maintain,  nothing  is  unjust 
which  is  useful;  and  to  the  same  effect  is 
the  saying  that,  for  those  who  have  su- 
preme power,  the  equity  is  where  the 
strength  is;  .  .  .  that  war  is  far 
from  having  anything  to  do  with  rights, 
is  not  only  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  but 
even  learned  and  prudent  men  let  fall  ex- 
pressions which  favor  such  an  opinion." 
"It  is  very  usual,"  he  says,  "to  put  rights 
and  arms  in  opposition  to  each  other;" 
and  he  quotes  the  line  of  Ennius,  "They 
have  recourse  to  arms  and  not  to  rights," 
and  lines  from  Horace  and  other  poets  to 
the  same  effect.  Antigonus,  he  says, 
"laughed  at  a  man  who,  when  he  was  be- 
sieging his  enemies'  cities,  brought  to  him 
a  dissertation  on  justice." 
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Grotius  in  these  citations  takes  us  back 
to  a  time  two  millenniums  ago.  If  he 
could  have  listened  forward  three  cen- 
turies, he  would  have  been  disheartened 
and  appalled  to  find  that  this  was  still  a 
fashionable  dialect,  and  that  the  spirit 
which  he  execrated  was  rampant  in  the 
American  Senate  and  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  this  twentieth  century.  If  we 
pleaded  our  Hague  conferences  and  Lake 
Mohonk,  he  might  tell  us  that  he  wanted 
something  more  than  rhetoric;  that,  as 
for  rhetoric,  he  could  bring  us  some  of 
that  on  the  side  of  internationalism  also 
from  two  millenniums  ago;  for  yet  more 
impressive  than  his  array  of  classical 
statements  of  the  principles  upon  which 
Christian  America  and  England  were 
waging  their  wars  in  the  Philippines  and 
South  Africa,  at  the  very  time  that  Mr. 
White  was  paying  his  tribute  in  the  old 
church  at  Delft,  is  the  passage  in  which 
he  shows  us  how  the  better  minds  of  pa- 
gan Greece  and  Eome  were  thrilled  by 
visions  of  universal  justice  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  world : 

"If  no  society  whatever  can  be  preserved 
without  the  recognition  of  mutual  rights,  as- 
suredly that  society  which  Includes  the  whole 
human  race,  or  at  any  rate  the  greater  part 
of  nations,  has  need  of  the  recognition  of 
rights,  as  Cicero  saw  when  he  said  that  some 
things  are  so  bad  that  they  are  not  to  be 
done  even  for  the  sake  of  saving  our  country. 
Aristotle  speaks  with  strong  condemnation 
of  those  who,  while  they  will  allow  no  one 
to  hold  rule  among  themselves  except  him 
who  has  the  right  to  do  so,  yet  In  their  deal- 
ings with  strangers  have  no  care  of  rights 
or  the  violation  of  rights.  We  have  quoted 
Pompey's  expression  on  the  other  side;  yet 
when  a  certain  Spartan  king  had  said, 
'Happy  that  republic  which  has  for  its 
boundaries  the  spear  and  the  sword,'  Pomi)ey 
corrected  him  and  said,  'Happy  rather  that 
which  has  justice  for  its  boundary.'  And 
to  this  effect  he  might  have  used  the  author- 
ity of  another  Spartan  king,  who  gave  jus- 
tice the  preference  over  military  courage  on 
this  ground — that  courage  is  to  be  regulated 
by  justice,  but  if  all  men  were  just  they 
would  have  no  need  of  courage.  Courage 
itself  was  defined  by  the  Stoics  as  virtue 
exercised  in  defense  of  justice.  The  name  of 
Minos  became  hateful  to  posterity  in  no 
other  way  than  this,  that  he  terminated  his 


equity  at  the  boundaries  of  his  own  govern- 
ment. Themistius,  in  an  oration  to  Valens, 
eloquently  urges  that  kings,  such  as  the  rule 
of  wisdom  declares  them  to  be,  ought  not  to 
care  for  the  single  nation  only  which  is  com- 
mitted to  them,  but  for  the  whole  human 
race.  They  should  be,  as  he  expresses  it, 
not  philo-Macedonian  only,  or  philo-Roman, 
but  philanthropic." 

How  near  to  that  have  we  got  in  our 
practice  today?  Is  even  our  preaching 
today  better?  If  these  old  pagans  could 
open  their  mouths  to  us  after  this  fashion 
in  this  year  of  grace,  telling  us  sharply 
that  it  is  a  disgrace  for  us,  after  these 
twenty  centuries,  to  be  thinking  of  our- 
selves in  the  first  place  as  Americans  or 
Englishmen  or  Frenchmen  or  Germans 
or  Kussians,  instead  of  in  the  first  place 
as  men,  as  citizens  of  the  world,  if  they 
should  say  this,  their  words  would  sur- 
prise and  startle  the  common  ear.  Yet 
Grotius  would  say,  and  Andrew  D.  White 
would  say,  that  in  the  quarter  century 
since  1899  we  have  made  distinct  progress. 
The  League  of  Nations  and  the  World 
Court  mark  an  immense  advance  in  the 
realization  of  the  great  vision  of  Grotius 
and  of  Kant,  and  are  a  hopeful  basis  for 
further  proceedings. 

The  social  impulse,  mutual  compact, 
and  the  will  of  God — these  are  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  Grotius  builds  his 
argument  for  universal  law  and  an  or- 
ganized world.  The  assertion  that  man 
is  by  nature  impelled  to  seek  only  his 
own  individual  advantage  he  refuses  to 
concede.  Among  the  properties  peculiar 
to  man  is  a  desire  for  society,  for  a  life 
spent  in  common  with  fellow-men,  "and 
not  merely  spent  somehow,  but  spent 
tranquilly  and  in  a  manner  corresponding 
to  the  character  of  his  intellect."  Man  is 
by  nature  a  social  being,  not  to  be  under- 
stood without  the  presupposition  of  so- 
ciety, impelled  by  the  very  principles  of 
his  nature  to  social  relations  and  develop- 
ment, and  this  in  ever  higher  degree  and 
wider  spheres.  This  social  tendency  is 
the  source  of  natural  law.  It  "may  be 
rightly  ascribed  to  God,  because  it  was  by 
His  will  that  such  principles  came  to  exist 
in  us." 

Mutual  society  is  required  for  the  sup- 
ply of  our  wants  and  for  our  safety.  As 
individuals,  we  are  weak  and  needy,  and 
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association  or  subjection  by  mutual  com- 
pact becomes  necessary  for  the  common 
defense  and  common  good.  Those  who 
have  joined  any  community  "either  ex- 
pressly promised,  or  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  must  have  been  understood  to 
promise  tacitly,  that  they  would  conform 
to  that  which  either  the  majority  of  the 
community  or  those  to  whom  the  power 
was  assigned  should  determine."  As  with 
individuals  in  communities,  so  with  com- 
munities in  the  great  aggregate  system  of 
communities.  "As  a  citizen  who  violates 
the  civil  law  for  the  sake  of  present  util- 
ity destroys  that  institution  in  which  the 
perpetual  utility  of  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity is  bound  up,  so  a  people  which  vio- 
lates the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations 
beats  down  the  bulwarks  of  its  own  tran- 
quillity for  future  time."  There  is  no 
State  so  strong  that  it  may  not  at  some 
time  need  the  aid  of  others.  Alliances 
can  have  no  force  if  rights  are  confined 
within  the  boundary  of  the  individual 
State  alone.  Everything  loses  its  cer- 
tainty if  we  give  up  the  belief  in  rights, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  rights  should  be 
recognized  in  that  society  which  includes 
the  whole  human  race. 

Such  is  the  argument.  It  is  not  a  plan 
for  the  federation  of  the  world.  Hugo 
Grotius  was  not  Immanuel  Kant.  He 
did  not  clearly  foresee  a  time  when  wars 
would  cease.  He  quotes  Demosthenes  as 
saying  that  war  was  "a  mode  of  dealing 
with  those  who  could  not  be  kept  in  order 
by  judicial  proceedings."  Kant  saw  that 
truth ;  he  saw  that  war  would  never  cease 
until  a  rational  substitute  for  war  was 
provided,  and  he  addressed  his  specula- 
tion to  that  provision.  Judicial  proceed- 
ing was  the  method  in  the  nation  because 
the  nation  was  organized.  The  nation 
was  the  largest  thing  yet  organized ;  Kant 
would  organize  the  world,  creating  a  sov- 
ereignty above  every  national  sovereignty. 
Grotius,  not  looking  so  far  ahead  as  that, 
still  conceding  recourse  to  arms  in  certain 
cases  legitimate  because  there  was  no 
other  recourse,  would  try  to  keep  nations 
from  going  into  any  war  save  such  as 
the  old  Romans  called  "a  pure  and  pious 
war,"  with  the  consciousness  of  justice  on 
their  side;  and,  war  being  undertaken,  he 
would  have  it  conducted  "religiously,"  ac- 
cording to  those  laws  of  war  which  it  was 


one  of  the  great  purposes  of  his  book  to 
state.  The  scope  of  his  book  can  best  be 
shown  in  brief  by  the  outline  of  the  con- 
tents, which  he  himself  gives  in  the  intro- 
duction : 

"In  the  First  Book  (after  a  preface  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  rights  and  laws)  we 
have  examined  the  question  whether  any 
war  be  just.  Next,  in  order  to  distinguish 
between  public  and  private  war,  we  have  to 
explain  the  nature  of  sovereignty — what  peo- 
ples, what  kings,  have  it  entire,  what  par- 
tial, who  with  a  right  of  alienation,  who 
otherwise — and  afterward  we  have  to  speak 
of  the  duty  of  subjects  to  superiors. 

The  Second  Book,  undertaking  to  expovind 
all  the  causes  from  which  war  may  arise, 
examines  what  things  are  common,  what 
are  property,  what  is  the  right  of  persons 
over  persons,  what  obligation  arises  from 
ownership,  what  is  the  rule  of  royal  succes- 
sion, what  right  is  obtained  by  pact  or  con- 
tract, what  is  the  force  and  interpretation 
of  treaties,  of  oaths,  private  and  public; 
what  is  due  for  damage  done,  what  is  the 
sacredness  of  ambassadors,  the  right  of  bury- 
ing the  dead,  and  the  nature  of  punishments. 

The  Third  Book  has  for  its  subject,  in  the 
first  place,  what  is  lawful  in  war ;  and  when 
it  has  drawn  a  distinction  between  that 
which  is  done  with  impunity,  or  may  even, 
in  dealing  with  foreigners,  be  defended  as 
consistent  with  rights,  and  that  which  is 
really  free  from  fault,  it  then  descends  to 
the  kinds  of  peace  and  the  conventions  in 
war." 

"The  reader  will  do  me  injustice," 
writes  Grotius  in  his  introduction,  "if  he 
judges  me  to  have  written  with  a  regard 
to  any  controversies  of  our  own  time, 
either  such  as  already  exist  or  such  as  can 
be  foreseen  as  likely  to  arise.  I  profess, 
in  all  sincerity,  that,  as  mathematicians 
consider  their  figures  as  abstracted  from 
body,  so  did  I,  in  treating  of  rights,  ab- 
stract my  mind  from  every  particular 
fact."  This  was  undoubtedly  true;  and 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  idea  of  his 
great  work  had  been  in  the  mind  of  Gro- 
tius from  his  very  youth.  Yet  he  was 
urged  on  to  his  work  the  more  impera- 
tively, as  he  tells  us  in  recounting  the 
"many  and  grave  causes"  why  he  should 
write,  by  the  deplorable  condition  of 
Europe  in  his  own  time.  This  weighed 
upon  his  mind  in  his  exile.     The  plans 
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of  his  youth  came  back  to  him,  deepened 
by  a  life  of  stern  experience,  and  his 
exile  was  redeemed  and  glorified  by  his 
great  pioneering  effort  to  extend  the 
realm  of  law  oveir  the  whole  warring 
world.  "Having  practiced  jurisprudence 
in  public  situations  in  my  country  with 
the  best  integrity  I  could  give,  I  would 
now,  as  what  remains  to  me,  unworthily 
ejected  from  that  country,  graced  by  so 
many  of  my  labors,  promote  the  same  sub- 
ject, jurisprudence,  by  the  exertion  of 
my  private  diligence/'  Slowly  as  the 
thought  of  Grotius  has  mastered  the 
Avorld,  we  cannot  forget  the  mighty  in- 
fluence of  his  great  work,  in  the  twenty 
years  between  its  publication  and  his 
death,  in  1645,  upon  the  mind  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  in  his  campaigns,  upon 
the  mind  of  Eichelieu,  as  shown  in  his 
mercy  toward  Eochelle,  and  upon  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  and  most 
prophetic  of  Horace  Bushnell's  addresses 
was  that  upon  "The  Growth  of  Law;" 
and  its  most  significant  pages  are  those 
in  which  the  writer  looks  forward  to  the 
triumph  of  the  international  spirit  and 
sees  the  end  of  wars  in  a  rational  and  or- 
ganized world.  In  these  pages  occurs  a 
memorable  tribute  to  Grotius,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  all 
of  Bushnell's  writings : 

"I  know  of  nothing  which  better  marks  the 
high  moral  tone  of  modern  history  than  that 
the  sublime  code  of  international  law  should 
have  come  into  form  and  established  its  au- 
thority over  the  civilized  world  within  so 
short  a  time ;  for  it  is  now  scarcely  more 
than  two  hundred  years  since  it  took  its  be- 
ing. In  the  most  polished  and  splendid  age 
of  Greece  and  Grecian  philosophy,  piracy 
was  a  lawful  and  even  honorable  occupation. 
Man  upon  the  waters  and  the  shark  in  them 
had  a  common  right  to  feed  on  what  they 
could  subdue.  Nations  were  considered  as 
natural  enemies,  and  for  one  people  to  plun- 
der another  by  force  of  arms  and  to  lay  their 
country  waste  was  no  moral  wrong,  any 
more  than  for  the  tiger  to  devour  the  lamb. 
In  war  no  terms  of  humanity  were  binding, 
and  the  passions  of  the  parties  were  miti- 
gated by  no  constraints  of  law.  Captives 
were  butchered  or  sold  into  slavery  at  pleas- 
ure. In  time  of  peace  it  was  not  without 
great  hazard  that  the  citizen  of  one  country 


could  ventvu-e  into  another  for  purposes  of 
travel  or  business. 

Go  now  with  me  to  a  little  Fi-ench  town 
near  Paris,  and  there  you  shall  see,  in  his 
quiet  retreat,  a  silent,  thoughtful  man,  bend- 
ing his  ample  shoulders  and  more  ample 
countenance  over  his  table  and  recording 
with  a  visible  earnestness  something  that 
deeply  concerns  the  world.  This  man  has 
no  office  or  authority  to  make  him  a  law- 
giver other  than  what  belongs  to  the  gifts 
of  his  own  person — a  brilliant  mind  en- 
riched by  the  amplest  stores  of  learning  and 
nerved  by  the  highest  principles  of  moral 
justice  and  Christian  piety.  He  is,  in  fact, 
a  fugitive  and  exile  from  his  country,  sepa- 
rated from  all  power  but  the  simple  power  of 
truth  and  reason.  But  he  dares,  you  will 
see,  to  write  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads.  This 
is  the  man  who  was  smuggled  out  of  prison 
and  out  of  his  country  by  his  wife,  to  give 
law  to  all  the  nations  of  mankind  in  all  fu- 
ture ages.  On  the  sea  and  on  the  land,  on 
all  seas  and  on  all  lands,  he  shall  bear  sway. 
In  the  silence  of  his  study  he  stretches  forth 
his  sceptre  of  law  over  all  potentates  and 
peoples,  defines  their  rights,  arranges  their 
intercourse,  gives  them  terms  of  war  and 
terms  of  peace,  which  they  may  not  disre- 
gard. In  the  days  of  battle,  too,  when  kings 
and  kingdoms  are  thundering  in  the  shock 
of  arms,  this  same  Hugo  Grotius  shall  be 
there  in  all  the  turmoil  of  passion  and  the 
smoke  of  ruin,  as  a  presiding  throne  of  law 
commanding  above  the  commanders,  and, 
when  the  die  is  cast,  prescribing  to  the  vic- 
tor terms  of  mercy  and  justice,  which  not 
even  his  hatred  of  the  foe  nor  the  exultation 
of  the  hour  may  dare  to  transcend." 

I  have  expressed  regret  that  there  is  no 
translation  of  Grotius's  "Eights  of  War 
and  Peace"  published  in  cheap  and  popu- 
lar form.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that 
there  is  no  adequate  English  book  about 
Grotius. 

The  French  life,  by  M.  de  Burigny,  which 
appeared  in  1752,  was  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  England  two  years  later;  but  this 
is  now  practically  an  unknown  book.  A  bi- 
ography by  Charles  Butler,  of  London,  was 
published  in  1826,  but  its  presence  in  some 
of  our  libraries  does  not  forbid  our  repeat, 
ing  that  we  have  yet  no  adequate  life  of 
Grotius.  Here  is  a  splendid  beckoning  for 
some  American  historian  and  student  of 
international  law.     A  good  brief  biography 
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is  sure  to  be  included  in  the  series  of  lives 
of  the  great  men  of  Holland  now  appearing 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Bok,  and  for 
that  we  shall  be  grateful.  But  we  need  some- 
thing more  than  that.  We  need  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  Grotius's  life  and  time,  of 
the  most  thorough  and  scientific  character. 
The  man  pre-eminently  fitted  for  that  service 
is  Dr.  Charles  H.  Levermore,  the  recent 
winner  of  the  Bok  Peace  Prize,  formerly 
president  of  Adelphi  College,  with  his  rare 
mastery  of  the  history  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  his  large  acquaintance  with  both 
the  theological  and  political  literature  of  the 
period,  and  his  deep  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  international  order.  I  have 
said  that  the  best  essay  on  Grotius  in  our 
language  is  that  by  Andrew  D.  White,  in  his 
"Seven  Great  Statesmen."  There  are  im- 
portant discussions  by  Hallam  and  others, 
and  none  of  us  can  forget  the  learned  and 
able  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
by  Mark  Pattison. 

Into  the  details  of  Grotius'  life  the 
purpose  of  the  present  paper  does  not 
command  us  to  enter.  The  simple  out- 
lines are  these :  He  was  born  at  Delft,  in 
Holland,  in  1583,  the  year  before  the  as- 
sassination there  of  William  the  Silent, 
and  died  in  1645.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  his  time,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  time,  and  this  in  almost  every 
field  of  the  learning  of  his  age.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  engaged  in  editing 
classical  texts,  and  he  wrote  three  dramas 
in  Latin.  Taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  at  Leyden,  he  entered  upon  practice 
as  an  advocate  and  soon  became  advocate- 
general  of  the  fisc  for  the  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zeeland.  He  wrote  largely 
upon  theological  subjects.  In  1603  the 
United  Provinces  appointed  him  the  offi- 
cial historian  of  their  struggle  with 
Spain.  In  1613  he  was  one  of  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  English  court  to  adjust  cer- 
tain differences  between  the  two  young 
maritime  powers.  This  was  in  the  period 
when  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  living  in 
Holland.  He  was  soon  plunged  into  the 
theological  controversies  in  Holland,  and 
he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  at  the 
same  time  that  Barneveldt  was  condemned 
to  death.  Escaping  from  prison  through 
his  wife's  ingenuity,  he  took  refuge  in 
France;  and  there,  in  exile  and  poverty, 
he  composed  his  great  work,  De  Jure  Belli 


ac  Pads,  the  principles  and  plan  of  which 
had  been  conceived  as  early  as  1604, 
when  he  was  a  youth  of  twenty-one.  This 
must  always  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  his  subsequent  remark  that  he  owed 
the  suggestion  of  the  work  to  his  friend 
Paresi  in  Paris.  His  Mare  Liberum,  pub- 
lished without  his  permission  in  1609, 
was  a  chapter  of  the  early  work.  His 
obligations  to  his  wealthy  and  generous 
friends  in  Paris  were  of  course  very  great, 
some  of  them  placing  at  his  disposal  their 
large  libraries,  without  which  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  work  would  have  been  almost 
impossible.  It  was  the  asylum  furnished 
him  in  France  in  his  extremity  to  which 
the  world  largely  owes  his  immortal  work. 
The  work  was  published  in  1625.  After 
fruitless  attempts  to  re-establish  himself 
in  Holland,  he  accepted  service  under  the 
Crown  of  Sweden  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  France.  He  died  at  Rostock  in 
1645,  on  a  return  journey  from  Stock- 
holm. 

In  wishing  for  a  different  edition  of 
Whewell's  translation  of  Grotius,  the 
warmest  thanks  are  due  to  Whewell  for 
his  work.  His  mere  name  is  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  critical  character  of  the  trans- 
lation. I  have  said  that  it  is  an  abridged 
translation.  There  was  good  reason  why 
it  should  be  that.  One  of  our  journals 
has  recently  been  lamenting  the  decline  of 
literary  allusion  in  modern  writing.  Its 
comparison  was  with  a  century  and  half  a 
century  ago.  A  journal  of  either  of  those 
periods,  looking  back  to  Grotius,  might 
have  made  the  same  lament.  The  degree 
of  literary  allusion  with  Grotius  is  some- 
thing overwhelming.  He  can  hardly 
make  a  statement  without  hunting  up 
some  testimony  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers,  historians,  poets,  and  ora- 
tors, the  Bible  writers,  the  Church  fathers, 
and  the  Schoolmen,  along  the  same  lines, 
and  massing  it  for  us  by  way  of  confirma- 
tion. His  book  is  thus  a  rich  anthology; 
but  the  method  is  one  which  makes  the 
movement  of  the  argument  very  slow,  and 
the  ordinary  reader,  who  is  concerned  with 
the  book's  central  purpose,  often  impa- 
tient. Whewell  had  sympathy  with  this 
modern  reader,  and  in  his  translation  the 
wealth  of  literary  allusion  and  reinforce- 
ments is  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms  con- 
sistent with  clearness  and  force. 
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Whewell,  in  his  valuable  preface,  in 
which  the  moral  and  political  philosophy 
of  Grotius  is  ably  discussed,  directs  spe- 
cial attention  to  this  prophetic  word  of 
the  great  thinker :  "It  will  be  useful  and, 
indeed,  it  is  almost  necessary,  that  certain 
congresses  of  Christian  powers  should  be 
held,  in  which  controversies  which  arise 
among  some  of  them  may  be  decided  by 
others  who  are  not  interested,  and  in 
which  measures  may  be  taken  to  compel 
the  parties  to  accept  peace  on  equitable 
terms."  Mr.  White  said  justly  in  his  ad- 
dress at  Delft:  "The  germ  of  arbitration 
was  planted  in  modern  thought  when 
Grotius,  in  the  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis, 
urging  arbitration  and  mediation  as  pre- 
venting war,  wrote  these  solemn  words: 
^Especially  are  Christian  kings  and  States 
bound  to  try  this  way  of  avoiding  war.' " 

Mr.  White's  noble  address  closed  with 
a  high  command  and  prophecy,  which  he 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Grotius  himself : 
"From  the  tomb  of  Grotius,"  he  said,  "I 
seem  to  hear  a  voice  which  says  to  us,  as 
the  delegates  of  the  nations,  'Go  on  with 
your  mighty  work;  avoid,  as  you  would 
avoid  the  germs  of  pestilence,  those  ex- 
halations of  international  hatred  which 
take  shape  in  monstrous  fallacies  and 
morbid  fictions  regarding  alleged  antago- 
nistic interests.  Guard  well  the  treasures 
of  civilization  with  which  each  of  you  is 
entrusted ;  but  bear  in  mind  that  you  hold 
a  mandate  from  humanity.  Pseudo- 
philosophers  will  prophesy  malignantly 
against  you ;  pessimists  will  laugh  you  to 
scorn ;  cynics  will  sneer  at  you ;  zealots 
will  abuse  you  for  what  you  have  not 
done:  sublimely  unpractical  thinkers  will 
revile  you  for  what  you  have  done.  Heed 
them  not;  go  on  with  your  work.  Go  on 
with  the  work  of  strengthening  peace  and 
humanizing  war;  give  greater  scope  and 
strength  to  provisions  which  will  make 
war  less  cruel;  and,  above  all,  give  to  the 
world  at  least  a  beginning  of  an  effective 
practicable  scheme  of  arbitration.'  These 
are  the  words  which  an  American  seems 
to  hear  issuing  from  this  shrine  today; 
and  I  seem  also  to  hear  from  it  a  proph- 
ecy.   I  seem  to  hear  Grotius  saying  to  us. 


'Fear  neither  opposition  nor  detraction. 
As  my  own  book,  which  grew  out  of  the 
Eighty  Years'  War  and  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  contained  the  germ  from  which  your 
great  conference  has  grown,  so  your  work, 
which  is  demanded  by  a  world  bent  al- 
most to  breaking  under  the  weight  of 
ever-increasing  armaments,  shall  be  a 
germ  from  which  future  conferences  shall 
evolve  plans  ever  fuller,  better,  and  no 
bier.' "  Geneva  is  fulfilling  the  prophecy. 
It  was  in  1625  that  Grotius  published 
his  "Eights  of  War  and  Peace."  The 
century  was  just  drawing  to  its  close 
when  William  Penn  published  his  famous 
"Plan  for  the  Peace  of  Europe."  An- 
other century  passed  on,  and  in  1795 
came  Imihanual  Kant's  sublime  tractate 
on  "Eternal  Peace."  Another  century 
passed  on;  William  Ladd,  founder  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  had  pleaded  for 
a  Congress  and  High  Court  of  Justice, 
Tennyson  had  sung  of  the  parliament  of 
man,  and  Edward  Everett  Hale  had 
preached  a  permanent  international  tri- 
bunal; and  in  1899  we  saw,  for  the  first 
time  in  human  history,  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nations  gathered  at  The 
Hague  to  take  counsel  together  for  uni- 
versal law  and  order.  It  was  fitting  that 
they  should  pilgrimage  together  to  the 
tomb  of  Grotius,  there  to  renew  and 
deepen  their  consecration  to  the  great 
service  to  which  they  were  called.  Amer- 
ica should  count  it  a  holy  honor  that  the 
voice  which  spoke  for  the  delegates  of  the 
nations  on  that  solemn  occasion  was  an 
American  voice,  and  that  it  was  an  Ameri- 
can President,  the  successor  of  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson,  the  great  peace  states- 
men of  their  time,  who  was  the  real 
founder  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
put  the  principles  of  Grotius  and  Kant 
into  practical  operation.  Looking  back- 
ward to  Grotius  and  looking  forward  to 
the  future,  we  of  this  new  world  Republic 
should  highly  resolve  on  this  eloquent  an- 
niversary more  bravely  to  do  our  part,  as 
becomes  the  sons  of  the  fathers  who  sailed 
from  Delfthaven,  to  bring  in  the  universal 
reign  of  reason  and  to  organize  the  world. 
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OUR  AMBASSADOR'S  SPEECH 
IN  LONDON 

(In  his  address  at  the  Pilgrim's  dinner, 
London,  May  4,  Ambassador  Alanson  B. 
Houghton  delivered  the  following  address:) 

I  rise,  naturally,  with  some  embarrass- 
ment. I  realize  that  I  have  done  nothing  to 
deserve  this  welcome.  But  I  am  comforted 
by  the  reflection  that  no  man  receiving  it 
could  possibly  appropriate  it  to  himself.  On 
behalf  of  the  President,  who  sends  me  here, 
and  the  great  people  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  as  well  as  on  my  own  behalf,  I 
thank  you. 

It  was  Lord  Lyons,  I  believe,  who  said 
that  the  proudest  feather  in  his  cap  was  the 
fact  that  he  had  left  America  without  mak- 
ing a  single  speech.  My  own  record  is  not 
so  good.  But  I  take  a  certain  pride,  never- 
theless, in  the  fact  that  I  left  Germany  with 
only  one  speech  to  my  credit,  and  that  in 
English.  It  is  instances  like  these,  after  all, 
which  make  diplomacy  so  attractive  to  the 
diplomat  and  to  the  people  to  which  he  is 
accredited. 

Tonight,  of  course,  it  does  not  count.  This 
dinner  has  come  to  be  something  more  than 
a  mere  occasion  of  hospitality.  It  has  be- 
come, in  fact,  a  significant,  if  unofficial,  step 
in  the  routine  whereby  an  American  Ambas- 
sador takes  office.  And  I  should  be  within 
tradition,  I  suspect,  if  I  undertook  now  to 
say  something  about  Anglo-American  rela- 
tions. 

But  what  is  there  to  say?  James  Russell 
Lowell,  in  one  of  his  essays,  speaks  of  "the 
difficulty  of  beguiling  a  new  melody  out  of 
the  one-stringed  instrument  upon  which  we 
have  been  thrumming  so  long."  I  take  the 
quotation,  of  course,  quite  apart  from  the 
context.  I  am  sure  Lowell  did  not  have  this 
evening  in  mind. 

But  when  I  began  to  ask  myself  what  I 
could  say  to  you  tonight,  and  by  some  un- 
conscious cerebration  that  long  forgotten 
phrase  of  his  came  to  my  mind,  it  did  seem 
to  describe  a  possible  situation  with   some 


accuracy.  I  say  possible,  for  I  fancy  that 
the  much  thrummed  instrument  still  is  some- 
where about  the  premises ;  I  could,  I  dare 
say,  if  pushed  to  it,  essay  a  few  variations 
on  its  single  string — and  the  audience  is  here 
and  helpless.  But,  frankly,  I  see  neither  use 
nor  propriety  in  such  an  effort;  I  am  not 
enamored  of  the  obvious. 

Our  Friendship  No  Tender  Plant 

I  cannot  bring  mj'self  to  think  that  you 
need  assurance  from  me  of  American  good 
will  and  understanding;  rather  does  it  seem 
to  me  that  there  are  relations  between  the 
English-speaking  peoples  which  we  may 
safely  take  for  granted  and  regarding  which 
a  certain  reticence  is  instinctive  and,  in  my 
poor  opinion,  desirable.  I  believe  whole- 
heartedly that  tangled  up  and  involved  in 
these  friendly  relations  is  the  promise  of  a 
better  and  happier  world. 

But,  surely,  the  time  is  past  when  we  need 
to  dig  up  this  friendship,  as  it  were,  on  fes- 
tive occasions,  to  examine  the  roots  and 
felicitate  ourselves  on  their  growth  and  vi- 
tality. It  is  not  a  tender  plant;  it  has  en- 
dured through  days  which  meant  deeds 
rather  than  words.  We  have  no  reason  to 
anticipate  its  untimely  demise.  But  I  will 
confess  to  you  that  in  moments  of  rare  and 
solitary  self-communion  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  it  were  not  well  that  it  be  spared  the 
scorching  winds  of  after-dinner  oratory. 

I  am  going  to  assume,  therefore,  that  you 
will  not  expect  me  to  refer  specifically  to 
"Hands  across  the  sea,"  or  "Blood  is  thicker 
than  water,"  or  even  to  "Our  common  law." 
I  hesitate,  but  I  think  we  might  perhaps  use- 
fully include  also  "the  language  of  Shake- 
speare," which  neither  of  us  uses.  No  doubt 
there  are  others.  With  your  permission  I 
shall  lay  them  all  aside. 

What  I  do  want  to  say  a  word  about  is 
the  attitude  of  the  plain  people  of  America 
toward  the  reconstruction  of  Europe.  I 
think  that  is  important,  because  the  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Offices  are,  in  a  very  literal 
sense,    the    homes    of   the    American   people, 
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and  because  in  these  homes  matters  are  dis- 
cussed and  decisions  reached  which,  in  the 
end,  determine  the  attitude  of  the  American 
Government. 

I  feel  the  desire  because  every  now  and 
then  I  either  hear  or  read  a  statement  which 
seems  to  imply  that  America's  relation  to  the 
problem  of  reconstruction  is  substantially 
that  of  a  participant  in  a  gigantic  game  of 
skill,  in  which  it  behooves  her  to  play  her 
cards  very  warily,  lest  suddenly  and  without 
their  knowledge  the  American  people  find 
themselves  subject  to  heavy  penalties.  I 
may  say  frankly  that  is  not  my  own  view. 

Points  to  Europe's   Recent  Progress 

I  doubt  if  the  American  people  look  upon 
their  ventures  in  reconstruction  in  any  such 
fashion.  Their  viewpoint  is  much  more  like 
your  own.  They,  like  you,  are  contemplating 
the  slow  recovery  of  a  world  which  has  been 
badly  hurt  morally  and  physically  by  war. 
If  material  progress  hitherto  has  been  slow, 
we  can  at  least  congratulate  ourselves  that 
it  has  been  sure. 

As  we  cast  our  eyes  backward  over  the 
past  year,  for  instance,  we  note  a  really  sub- 
stantial advance.  The  fundamental  neces- 
sity that  the  peoples  of  Central  Europe  shall 
be  enabled  once  again  to  go  to  work  has  been 
met;  capital,  without  which  the  other  fac- 
tors of  production  could  not  be  made  to  op- 
erate, has  been  supplied ;  currency  values 
have  been  largely  stabilized.  Your  own  long- 
sustained  and  magnificent  effort  to  place 
your  money  on  a  gold  basis  has  been  crowned 
with  success. 

Order  has  been  established,  and  while  to 
some  extent  the  disorganization  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  markets,  which  came  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  war,  still  persists, 
marked  improvement  has  been  shown  even 
here.  It  has  been  a  somewhat  trying  time. 
We  have,  no  doubt,  learned  a  good  deal  in 
the  process.  That  much  at  least  we  can  put 
among  our  assets.  But  the  heavy  work  is 
done,  the  foundations  of  a  new  prosperity 
have  been  laid. 

Nevertheless,  what  remains  to  be  done  is 
almost  as  difficult  as  what  has  already  been 
accomplished.  It  involves  considerations 
which  are  more  or  less  intangible;  it  in- 
volves, in  particular,  a  changed  attitude  of 
mind,  for  what  the  war  destroyed  was  not 
only  human  lives,  dreadful  as  was  the  toll, 
nor  property,  nor  the  forces  of  government. 


It  destroyed  for  the  moment  belief  in  one 
another's  good  faith,  and  good  faith  is  the 
cement  which  binds  civilizations  together. 
Without  it,  units,  whether  individual  or  na- 
tional, simply  fall  apart. 

If  human  society  is  to  function  again  as  a 
whole,  that  good  faith  must  at  least  be  as- 
sumed. Peace  cannot  come  from  without;  it 
must  come  from  within. 

Now,  we  in  America,  as  you  know,  are  not 
wholly  without  experience  in  the  kind  of 
problems  that  have  been  tormenting  Europe. 
We  know  the  meaning  of  the  wreckage  and 
devastation  a  great  war  brings  in  its  train; 
we  know  what  it  means  to  borrow  capital 
under  difficult  conditions ;  we  know  the 
meaning  of  depreciated  money,  for  we  saw 
our  paper  dollar  shrink  in  value  until  it  took 
almost  three  of  those  dollars  to  buy  one  gold 
dollar. 

We  know  wholly  the  natural  unrest  and 
resentment  which  these  unhappy  conditions 
create  and  foster.  And  that  knowledge,  nat- 
urally enough,  has  taught  us  to  look  upon 
the  aftermath  of  the  war  in  Europe  sympa- 
thetically and  with  an  honest  desire  to  help. 

But  we,  too,  are  a  practical  people.  When 
we  lent  our  savings  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  peoples  of  Central  Europe  to  get  to  work 
it  was  because  we  knew  that  only  in  this 
way  could  Europe  as  a  whole  be  made  to 
function  economically.  When  we  lent  our 
savings  to  rebuild  the  markets  which  had 
been  destroyed  it  was  because  we  knew  that 
in  no  other  way  could  they  again  be  enjoyed. 
That  was  necessary  in  the  beginning;  that 
was  mere  common  sense.  If  we  went  at  the 
job  with  a  certain  moral  earnestness,  let 
that  go  to  our  credit. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  assume  that  those 
who  have  suffered  so  much  from  war  should 
seek  a  settlement  which  so  far  as  is  humanly 
possible  should  be  free  from  conditions  lead- 
ing directly  to  war.  To  that  end  and  in  that 
spirit  we  have  helped.  But  we  have  never 
forgotten  that  there  was  a  limit  beyond 
which  we  could  not  go. 

What  America  Wants  of  Europe 

The  full  measure  of  American  helpfulness 
can  be  obtained  only  when  the  American 
people  are  assured  that  the  time  for  destruc- 
tive methods  and  policies  has  passed,  and 
that  the  time  for  peaceful  upbuilding  has 
come.  They  are  asking  themselves  if  that 
time  has  in  fact  arrived.    And  that  question 
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they  cannot  today  answer.  The  answer  must 
be  given  to  them.  It  must  come  from  the 
peoples  of  Europe,  who  alone  can  make  the 
decision. 

If  the  answer  is  peace,  then  you  may  be 
sure  that  America  will  help  to  her  generous 
utmost.  But  if — which  God  forbid — that 
answer  shall  continue  confused  and  doubt- 
ful, then  I  fear  that  those  helpful  processes 
which  are  now  in  motion  must  inevitably 
cease. 

We  are  not,  as  a  people,  interested  in  mak- 
ing speculative  advances.  We  can  undertake 
to  help  only  those  who  try  to  help  them- 
selves. And  in  saying  this  we  are  not  think- 
ing specifically  of  any  one  nation,  but  rather 
of  a  situation  in  which  all  are  alike  involved. 

Now,  with  the  working  out  of  that  prob- 
lem in  its  details,  the  American  people  have 
no  will  nor  desire  to  meddle.  They  recog- 
nize that  into  it  factors  enter  with  which 
they  are  only  indirectly  concerned.  Their 
geographical  position  alone  frees  them  from 
considerations  which  other  nations  must  re- 
gard. They  offer  no  advice.  But  I  may  say 
to  you  that  they  hope  and  that  they  fer- 
vently pray  that  a  peace  may  soon  be 
reached — not  a  peace  of  mere  contrivance 
and  arrangement  based  primarily  on  force, 
for  that  would  merely  be  the  prelude  to  an- 
other war,  but  a  peace  which  contains  the 
elements  of  permanency — a  peace  which  will 
deserve  and  receive  the  moral  support  of 
mankind  because  it  is  just. 

And  they  believe  that  such  a  peace  can 
come  in  only  one  way.  It  must  be  based 
upon  the  assumption  of  good  faith  by  all  who 
participate  in  it.  That  assumption  may  be 
larger,  or  it  may  be  smaller,  but  in  propor- 
tion as  men  seek  to  eliminate  it  altogether 
their  work  will  be  in  vain ;  for  now,  as  al- 
ways, peace  can  come  only  through  mutual 
and  hopeful  endeavor.  Peace  is  an  adven- 
ture in  faith. 

Let  me  again  express  my  warm  and  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  your  generous  hospital- 
ity. Never  before,  I  think,  have  the  relations 
between  our  peoples  been  so  closely  and  so 
firmly  knit.  I  look  forward  with  happy  an- 
ticipation to  my  life  among  you.  I  shall 
strive  to  carry  on  the  noble  traditions  estab- 
lished by  that  long  line  of  distinguished 
Americans  who  have  preceded  me  here. 

Be  assured  that  I  take  up  my  work  among 
you  in  the  full  confidence  that  any  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  may  arise  between 


our  governments  will  be  met  in  that  spirit  of 
fairness  and  frankness  which  has  character- 
ized their  dealings  in  the  past,  and  which, 
I  believe,  merely  reflects  the  desire  of  our 
two  peoples,  like  self-respecting  neighbors,  to 
get  through  the  day's  work  with  a  minimum 
of  bickering  overwhelmed  by  a  maximum  of 
good  will.    Again,  I  thank  you. 


GERMANY  AND  THE  LEAGUE 

(Note. — Following  is  the  text  of  the  reply 
made  by  the  CJouncil  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  the  memorandum  of  the  German 
Government,  transmitted  to  the  Council  on 
December  12,  1924,  regarding  the  terms  of 
Germany's  entry  into  the  League  of  Nations.) 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  has 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  communi- 
cation of  the  German  Government  dated  De- 
cember 12,  1924,  regarding  Germany's  entry 
into  the  League. 

The  Council  notes  with  satisfaction  the 
declaration,  with  which  that  communication 
opens,  that  the  German  Government  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  "political  developments  dur- 
ing the  past  year  have  rendered  it  possible 
for  Germany  to  join  the  League,"  together 
with  the  statement  in  the  enclosed  memo- 
randum, that  the  German  Government  have 
"decided  to  seek  the  early  admission  of  Ger- 
many" to  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  German  Government  have  already  con- 
sulted the  ten  governments  who  are  repre- 
sented on  the  Council  and  have  received 
authoritative  replies  from  all  of  them.  Any 
observations  which  can  now  be  made  by  the 
Council,  composed  as  it  is  of  representatives 
of  these  same  governments,  will  obviously 
not  be  at  variance  with  those  replies.  The 
Council  is  glad,  therefore,  to  learn  that,  with 
one  exception,  which  is  dealt  with  later,  the 
replies  are  satisfactory  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Council  observes  that  the  German 
Government  state,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
ditions in  which  Germany  desires  to  enter 
the  League,  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
"claiming  special  privileges  for  Germany," 
but  that  they  expect  she  shall  enter  on  a 
footing  of  equality. 

The  Council  notes  that  all  the  ten  Govern- 
ments are  in  complete  agreement  with  this 
condition. 

The  Council  indeed  regards  this  principle 
of  equality,  involving  as  it  does  both  equal 
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rights  and  equal  obligations  for  all  as  being 
of  the  essence  of  the  League's  constitution. 

At  the  same  time  it  feels  bound  to  point 
out  that  this  principle  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  special  question  which  the  Ger- 
man Government  raises  with  regard  to  Article 
16  of  the  Covenant.  Though  it  is  only  in 
relation  to  this  one  article  that  Germany  asks 
for  an  exceptional  position,  this  article  is  of 
capital  importance  for  the  whole  structure  of 
the  League,  comprising,  as  it  does,  an  im- 
portant part,  both  of  the  safeguards  enjoyed 
and  the  responsibilities  accepted  by  all  the 
members. 

The  German  Government,  in  stating  its  po- 
sition on  this  subject,  calls  attention  to  the 
military  position  of  Germany  resulting  from 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  expresses  the 
fear  that  if  the  measures  provided  for  in  the 
article  lead  to  hostilities  she  would  be  in- 
capable of  protecting  her  territory  against  a 
military  invasion.  The  government  adds  that 
in  its  view  there  its  only  one  way  out  of  the 
difficult  situation  in  which  Germany  would  be 
placed:  "Should  international  conflicts  arise, 
Germany  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  determine 
how  far  she  will  take  an  active  part  in  them." 
Later  in  the  communication  the  government 
expresses  Germany's  objection  to  being  com- 
pelled, by  virtue  of  entry  into  the  League, 
"to  waive  the  right  to  neutrality." 

The  Council  considers  that  the  following 
observations  on  this  point  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose :  The  character  and  extent  of  a  mem- 
ber's active  co-operation  in  military  measures 
imdertaken  by  the  League  in  pursuance  of  the 
Covenant  must  vary  with  the  military  situa- 
tion of  the  member  in  question.  Under  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  Covenant  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Council  to  recommend  what  ef- 
fective military,  naval  or  air  forces  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  shall  contribute  to  the 
armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  Cove- 
nants of  the  League,  and  it  would  be  for 
Germany  herself  to  say  to  what  extent  she 
was  in  a  position  to  comply  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council.  The  Council 
would  further  remind  the  German  Govern- 
ment that  a  member  of  the  League  and  of 
the  Coimcil  would  always  have  a  voice  In 
deciding  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  Covenant. 

As  regards  economic  measures,  the  States' 
members  of  the  League  themselves  decide, 
either  separately  or  by  prior  agreement,  the 
practical  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  execution 


of  the  general  obligation  which  they  have 
undertaken.  But  the  provisions  of  the  Cove- 
nant do  not  permit  that,  when  action  is 
undertaken  in  pursuance  of  Article  16,  each 
member  of  the  League  should  decide  sep- 
arately whether  it  shall  take  any  part  in  that 
action. 

The  Council  feels  boimd  to  express  its  clear 
opinion  that  any  reservation  of  this  kind 
would  undermine  the  basis  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  would  be  incompatible  with 
membership  of  the  League.  It  seems  to  the 
Coimcil  impossible  that  a  member  of  the 
League  and  of  the  Council  should,  In  the 
event  of  operations  undertaken  against  a 
covenant-breaking  State,  retain  a  status 
which  would  exempt  its  nationals  from  the 
general  obligations  imposed  by  the  Covenant. 
The  Council  need  hardly  point  out  that  other 
countries  whose  military  forces  have  also 
been  limited  by  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
treaties  have,  on  entering  the  League,  ac- 
cepted the  obligations  of  the  Covenant  with- 
out reservation. 

The  Council  trusts  that  these  observations 
may  be  of  use  in  elucidating  the  attitude  of 
its  members  with  regard  to  the  questions 
raised  by  the  German  Government. 

The  general  conditions  of  entry  of  new 
members  are  contained  in  Article  1  of  the 
Covenant,  which  leaves  the  decision  to  the 
Assembly,  which  has  on  repeated  occasions 
declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  universality 
of  the  League.  Only  by  active  co-operation 
as  a  member  can  a  coimtry  have  its  due  in- 
fluence in  the  decisions  of  the  League — de- 
cisions which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  far-reach- 
ing importance. 

In  conclusion  the  Council  wishes  to  express 
to  Germany  its  sincere  wish  to  see  her  asso- 
ciated in  its  labors,  and  thus  play,  in  the  or- 
ganization of  peace,  a  part  corresponding  to 
her  position  in  the  world. 


IN  LIGHTER  MOOD 

EFFICIENCY 

"  'News    Cable — Buenos    Aires,    April    15 : 

Mr.  ,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  ,  arrived 

here  today  and  will  leave  at  once  for  Chile 
by  Transandine  Railway.  He  will  reach  Val- 
pariaso  Saturday,  starting  the  same  day  on 
his  return  trip  to  Buenos  Aires,  where  he  will 
spend    three    days    before    sailing    for    the 

United  States.    Mr.  announced  that  he 

was  studying  the  problems  of  commerce  and 
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navigation,  seeking  first-hand  information  on 
commercial  opportunities  in  Brazil,  Argen- 
tine and  Chile.' 

"Ten  hours  in  Valparaiso  and  Chile  is  all 
done  and  filed  away.  Three  days  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  there  you  have  Argentine,  Uru- 
guay, and  all  their  problems,  from  the  Pam- 
pas to  the  Chaco,  stowed  away  in  a  brief 
case.  Brazil — nothing  to  it !  An  hour  in 
Rio,  ten  minutes  in  Manaos — Zas ! — there's 
the  Sugar  Loaf,  the  Amazon  Valley,  explored, 
investigated  and  tucked  into  a  vest  pocket! 

"The  first  time  I  go  back  to  Spain  I  am 
going  to  spend  an  hour  in  Madrid,  37  minutes 
in  Barcelona,  and  7  and  2-5  minutes  in  Se- 
ville. The  articles  I  will  write  will  make 
your  hair  stand  on  end. 

"But  first,  I  must  complete  a  course  in 
efficiency    with    the   colossally   efficient    Mr. 

"Because  that's  just  what  we  Spaniards 
lack — efficiency." 

(Translated    from    Alvaro's    column    in    La 
Prensa,  New  York.) 


"After  all,  America  and  England  are  very 
much  alike, — except,  of  course,  the  language." 
— Oscar  Wilde. 


Now  that  the  aeronaut  has  decided  that  the 
battle  ship  is  out  of  date  as  a  war  machine, 
we  appropriately  announce  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment is  to  explore  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 


The  inventor  of  the  death  ray  turns  from 
war  to  peace  and  invents  the  "luminaphone," 
with  which  he  hopes  to  put  the  pipe  organ 
out  of  business,  but  it  is  our  observation  that 
light  music  has  already  superseded  about 
every  other  kind. — Oeorge  Rothwell  Brown. 


Secretary  Kellogg's  record  already  ranks 
him  as  the  greatest  Secretary  of  State  this 
country  has  had  since  'way  back  in  the  days 
of  Charles  E.  Hughes. — Washington  Post. 


Page  the  Red  Cross ! 
A  coreless  apple  is  progress,  but  it  is  going 
to  mean  a  lot  of  homeless  worms. — Detroit 
News. 


News  in  Brief 


The  Pan-Pacific  Union,  which  held  an 
important  conference  on  food  conservation 
July  31  to  August  14,  1924,  centers  its  ac- 
tivities now  in  buildings  given  to  it  in  Hono- 
lulu for  the  foundation  of  a  Pan-Pacific  re- 
search institution.  The  conference  last  sum- 
mer broke  up  into  permanent  groups  of 
workers.  It  is  expected  that  these  and  other 
groups  will  hold  frequent  sessions  at  the 
Institute,  beginning  this  summer.  There  will 
soon  be  groups  considering  all  the  following 
subjects,  with  perhaps  others :  International 
Law,  Oceanography,  Fisheries,  Race  and  Pop- 
ulation Problems,  Crop  Development,  For- 
estry, and  Climatology. 

At  a  meeting  in  Honolulu,  recently  called 
to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  who  died 
March  12,  it  was  determined  to  call  a  con- 
ference of  educational  leaders  in  Pacific  lands 
to  discuss  the  formation  of  a  Pan-Pacific 
university.  Such  a  university  was  the  dream 
of  the  great  Chinese  leader,  who  was  himself 
educated  in  Hawaii.  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  wished 
especially  to  educate  adult  Chinese  laborers, 
working  in  Honolulu,  in  such  subjects  as 
modern  construction,  sanitation,  and  agri- 
culture, hoping  that  they  would  return  to 
China  as  supervisors  of  such  works  in  their 
own  country. 

The  Chilean  Ambassador,  Mr.  Beltran 
Mathieu,  has  completed  arrangements  for  the 
commission  of  experts  who  will  go,  at  the 
request  of  the  Chilean  Government,  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  Chile.  Prof.  E.  W.  Kemmerer,  of 
Princeton  University,  who  was  one  of  the 
consulting  experts  on  the  Dawes  Commission, 
is  chairman  of  this  commission.  Chile  has 
decided  that  her  long-standing  financial  dif- 
ficulties shall  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  poli- 
tics. The  commission  will  be  authorized  to 
draw  plans  for  taxes,  duties,  banking  insti- 
tutions, and  the  conversion  of  the  depreciated 
currency  to  a  gold  standard. 

COMPULSOBT      MILITABY      TRAINING      in      the 

schools  and  colleges  of  Japan  became  effect- 
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ive  the  middle  of  April,  coincidently  with  an 
imperial  ordinance  detailing  military  officers 
to  act  as  instructors.  This  measure  has 
occasioned  one  of  the  bitterests  fights  in  the 
turbulent  history  of  education  in  Japan. 

A  GEOtJP  OF  Pan  American  women,  one 
from  each  country  in  South  and  Central 
America,  the  United  States,  and  Canada, 
held  a  conference  in  Washington  the  last 
week  in  April.  They  discussed  problems  re- 
lating to  a  Western  Hemisphere  of  friendly 
relations  and  peace  and  the  equal  advance- 
ment of  women  with  men. 

The  number  of  unemployed  who  were  re- 
ceiving government  dole  in  Vienna  on  April 
5  was  77,057,  compared  with  78,089  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month.  Lower  figures  were 
also  returned  from  the  region  about  Vienna. 

That  music  is  the  mother  tongxje  of  the 
world  is  the  thought  underlying  the  World 
Fellowship  through  Music,  which  held  a  con- 
vention in  Washington  April  15-17.  The 
great  event  of  the  conference  was  the  ren- 
dering of  Bach's  wonderful  mass  in  B  minor 
by  the  Bach  Choir  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  the  belief  of  the  founders  of  the 
Fellowship  that  peace  will  come  to  the 
world  through  music,  which  is  the  soul  of 
peace. 

The  First  International  Congress  on 
Child  Welfare  will  be  held  at  Geneva  Au- 
gust 24-28,  1925.  It  will  place  specifically 
international  matters  in  the  forefront  of  its 
program,  such  as  help  for  foreign  children 
in  countries  of  their  residence,  the  education 
of  children  in  international  good  will,  etc. 
The  program  is  not  yet  definitely  settled,  but 
it  has  already  been  decided  that  medical, 
hygienic,  sociological,  legislative,  educational, 
and  propaganda  questions  will  be  dealt  with. 
All  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
mothers  and  children  are  Invited  to  attend. 

Autonomous  powers  to  sea  and  river  ports 
in  Rumania  are  likely  to  be  granted  by  the 
Government  at  Bucharest,  according  to  the 
Central  European  Observer.  The  ports  would 
possess  free  zones,  where  foreigners  might 
have  their  own  factories  and  warehouses. 
Very  considerable  importance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  transit  trade  by  way  of  Ru- 
mania to  Russia  and  the  East  is  attached 
to  this  proposal. 


The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  in  convention  at  Houston,  Texas, 
passed  a  resolution  on  outlawry  of  war  at 
a  meeting  on  May  14.  "War  is  the  foe  of 
trade,"  the  resolutions  said,  "the  destroyer 
of  property  created  by  labor,  and  is  the 
common  enemy  of  mankind.  Therefore  it 
should  be  outlawed."  President  Coolidge  was 
asked  to  "place  the  outlawry  of  war  in  the 
forefront  of  any  world  conference  he  may 
call  to  consider  disarmament  or  any  other 
question  relating  to  world  peace." 

A  house  in  Seville,  Spain,  will  be  opened 
officially  on  May  30,  in  memory  of  Wash- 
ington Irving.  It  contains  a  library  of  books 
on  Spain,  especially  Andalusia,  and  many 
interesting  books  and  autographs  presented 
by  the  Irving  family.  The  house  will  also  be 
used  as  a  club  by  Americans  who  live  in 
Seville. 

Thriving  refugee  towns  have  sprung  up 
in  Attica  and  in  the  Saloniki  region.  The 
new  towns  that  have  sprung  up  in  Attica 
were  built  at  first  by  the  government  and  lat- 
terly by  the  Refsetcom  (Refugees'  Settlement 
Commission),  to  which  they  have  been  as- 
signed as  part  security  for  the  loan.  They 
are  remarkably  promising  settlements.  Called 
"urban  camps."  they  are  towns  in  the  mak- 
ing, already  far  superior  in  many  respects 
to  the  reeking  slums  of  Piraeus  and  parts  of 
Athens,  for  they  have  been  built  according 
to  plan,  with  wide  streets,  detached  houses, 
passable  sanitation,  street  lighting,  and  the 
beginnings  of  municipal  government.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Saloniki  villages  reach  nearly  to 
the  Jugoslav  border.  Here  the  refugee  set- 
tlements are  devoted  to  market  gardens  and 
other  agricultural  industries.  There  are  also 
many  fishing  communities. 

The  National  League  of  Women  Voters 
held  its  annual  convention  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, April  16-22.  The  League  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  entry  of  the  United  States  in 
the  World  Court,  but  on  other  international 
questions  diverse  opinions  exist.  A  con- 
centrated drive  for  world  peace  is  in  the 
plan  of  work  for  the  year. 

The  American  Association  of  Univeesitt 
Women  held  a  convention  in  Indianapolis  on 
April  8.  Work  for  the  World  Court,  study 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Geneva 
Protocol,  building  of  international  university 
clubhouses,  the  interchange  of  students  and 
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teachers  as  missionaries  of  peace  and  the  un- 
biased presentation  of  history  and  geography 
in  school  textbooks  are  some  of  the  topics 
discussed  at  the  sessions. 

The  U.  S.  Foreign  Sebvice  School  opened 
in  April,  under  the  new  law  for  the  improve- 
ment of  diplomatic  work.  It  is  now  required 
that  all  officers  entering  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice must  serve  one  year  on  probation,  during 
which  time  they  are  assigned  to  the  Foreign 
Service  School.  This  has  two  objects,  to  give 
the  new  oflicers  a  general  view  of  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  industrial  world  problems 
as  background  for  their  future  work,  and  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  working  and 
policies  of  the  United  States  Government,  so 
that  they  will  be  better  fitted  to  represent 
the  government  abroad. 

The  free  zone  of  Saix)niki  has  been 
opened  by  Greece  to  Jugoslavia,  and  a  special 
commission  has  been  formed  by  the  Belgrade 
Government  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  port. 

This  plan  will  provide,  in  the  first  place, 
for  a  necessary  extension  of  railway  lines; 
and,  further,  for  the  building  of  warehouses 
and  buildings  for  communication  with  the 
customs  and  State  monopolies,  and,  finally, 
for  the  purchase  of  land  adjoining  the  zone 
to  facilitate  work  in  the  zone. 

The  becent  bepobt  of  the  Metbic  Associa- 
tion calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  or- 
ganization now  has  a  bill  before  Congress 
providing  for  the  change  by  the  United 
States  to  the  metric  system  within  ten  years. 
Many  foreign  nations,  it  is  pointed  out,  have 
made  the  change  within  a  period  of  from 
three  to  five  years. 

Since  the  World  War  ten  countries,  includ- 
ing China,  Japan,  and  Russia,  have  legally 
adopted  the  system.  The  association  sees  a 
decided  trend  toward  world  standardization 
on  the  international  metric  basis.  An  indi- 
cation of  this  is  found  in  the  action  of  the 
recent  Pan-American  Standardization  Con- 
ference at  Lima,  Peru,  at  which  delegates 
from  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Central 
and  South  American  republics  passed  a  reso- 
lution favoring  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
metric  system  in  all  commercial  transactions. 

The  Most  Rev.  Db.  Tikhon,  former  Patri- 
arch of  All  Russia,  died  in  Moscow  April  8. 
Although  past  seventy  years  of  age,  he  had 
continued  to  fight  his  church  adversaries  of 


the  so-called  "Living  Church."  Dr.  Tikhon 
was  officially  deposed  from  the  Patriarchate 
and  excommunicated  from  the  Orthodox 
Church  by  the  Russian  Orthodox  Conclave 
in  1922.  His  supporters,  however,  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  action  of  the  conclave  and 
still  regarded  him  as  the  head  of  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church. 


Syllabus  on  Intebnational  Relations.  By 
Parker  Thomas  Moon.  Macmillan  Co., 
1925.    Pp.  276. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education 
publishes  this  syllabus  in  order  to  give 
American  students  an  opportunity  to  study 
some  of  the  problems  confronting  the  world 
today. 

It  will  be  valuable  to  persons  studying  by 
themselves,  as  well  as  for  college  classes, 
for  references  are  many  and  explicit.  The 
classification  is  excellent,  tending  to  provoke 
thought  and  raise  questions  to  be  answered 
by  the  student  himself,  after  reading. 

The  subjects  covered  are  nationalism  and 
conflicts,  imperialism,  militarism,  the  history 
of  international  relations,  national  policies, 
economics,  diplomacy,  and  international  or- 
ganization. 

Intebnational  Social  Pbogbess.    By  B.  O.  A. 
Johnston.     Macmillan  Co.,  1924.     Pp.  263. 

In  a  thorough  and  scholarly  manner,  if 
not  a  very  lively  one,  Professor  Johnston  here 
sums  up  the  work  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  at  Geneva. 

"That  the  first  international  body  to  com- 
mence activities  was  concerned,  not  with 
political  questions,  but  with  problems  of  in- 
dustry, is  of  special  significance,"  he  says, 
in  the  story  of  its  opening  conference  at 
Washington  in  October,  1919.  It  began  in 
an  atmosphere  of  indifference,  not  to  say 
hostility,  in  this  country. 

Nevertheless,  being  founded  on  a  real  need 
and  proceeding,  as  it  does,  on  immediate 
problems  of  the  work-a-day  world,  the  labor 
organization  has  made  real  achievement  in 
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its  first  five  years.  There  government  offi- 
cials and  representatives  of  employer  and  of 
labor  have  debated  questions  and  arrived 
at  policies.  As  a  result  of  their  work,  some 
four  hundred  legislative  acts  have  passed  the 
parliaments  of  diverse  nations. 

The  collection  and  distribution  of  informa- 
tion on  labor  questions  among  the  nations 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  This  the  office 
has  done  liberally. 

Its  work  has  been  truly  Herculean,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  national  standards, 
customs,  traditions,  institutions  and  lan- 
guage. These  things  are  gradully  in  process 
of  reduction  to  a  common  denominator.  The 
process  makes  a  readable  story,  and  Pro- 
fessor Johnson's  methodical  analysis  is  most 
interesting. 

The  Ethics  of  Socrates.  By  Miles  Menan- 
der  Dawson.    G.  P.  Putnam,  1925. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  states  that  it  is 
"a  compilation  of  the  teachings  of  the  Father 
of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy,  as  reported 
by  his  disciples,  Plato  and  Xenophon,  and 
developed  and  commented  upon  by  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Epictetus,  and 
others." 

The  arrangement  of  the  book,  however, 
constitutes  its  unique  value  to  modem  read- 
ers. Dr.  Dawson  has  grouped  paragraphs 
according  to  topics  and  joined  them  with  a 
clear  running  commentary.  Thus  the  cogent 
reasoning  and  right  thinking  of  the  man  who 
has  so  profoundly  influenced  the  thought  of 
the  last  2,500  years  is  really  recast  in  modem 
form.  Paragraphs  are  well  separated  under 
chapter  heads,  and  subheads  in  bold-faced 
type  serve  as  guides,  even  to  the  man  who 
wishes  to  read  philosophy   rapidly. 

The  selections  made  for  this  book,  too,  are 
for  the  most  part  those  which  naturally 
interest  modern  folk. 

If  the  book  has  a  lack,  it  is  a  topical  index. 
Otherwise  it  is  a  graphic  presentation  of 
ideas  which,  though  old,  are  perennially 
young.  Of  course,  when  a  man  has  been 
tabulated  and  graphed  he  is  something  quite 
different ;  but  books  such  as  this  help,  espe- 
cially the  young  "seekers  after  knowledge." 

The  Oh.  Trusts  and  Anglo-Amebican  Re- 
lations. By  E.  H.  Davenport  and  Sidney 
Russell  Cooke.  Macmillan,  New  York, 
1924.    Pp.  272.    Price,  $2.50. 


Popular  suspicion  of  oil  deals  and  oil  mag- 
nates has  become  well-nigh  universal.  To 
pour  oil  on  the  troubled  political  waters 
anywhere  in  the  world  today  seems  to  mean 
immediate  tempest  and  not  calm.  The  his- 
tory of  oil  "has  been  a  history  of  improper 
principles,  improper  influences,  improper 
moves.  The  scene  has  always  been  the  back 
stairs." 

The  authors  of  this  book  feel  that  in  the 
interest  of  sanity  it  is  time  to  rescue  truth 
from  rumor  and  "to  piece  the  established 
facts  together  without  prejudice  or  propa- 
ganda." 

To  this  end  they  give  a  thorough  review 
of  the  oil  policy,  first  of  Great  Britain,  then 
of  the  United  States.  They  thread  a  way 
through  political  complexities  with  clarity, 
believing  that  the  whole  assumption  of  "oil 
power"  is  a  great  illusion. 

The  conclusion  they  reach  is  that  only 
through  international  co-operation  can  the 
oil  question  be  handled  to  the  ultimate  good 
of  the  world  at  large,  but  that  this  co-opera- 
tion should  take  the  form  of  enforcing  uni- 
versally the  principle  of  the  "open  door." 
On  this  basis  the  arch-offenders,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  might  get  to- 
gether on  saner  policies;  on  this  basis  oil 
would  cease,  they  think,  to  be  a  cause  of 
friction. 

aiEN  and  Poucies;  Addresses  by  Elihu 
Root.  Collected  and  edited  by  Robert 
Bacon  and  James  Brown  Scott.  Harvard 
University  Press,  1925.  Pp.  511.  Price, 
$5.00. 

The  addresses  and  state  papers  of  Mr. 
Root,  of  which  this  is  the  latest  volume,  con- 
stitute a  remarkably  complete  record  of  the 
constructive  policies,  foreign  and  domestic, 
of  the  American  Government  during  many 
years. 

The  surviving  editor,  Mr.  Scott,  alludes, 
in  his  preface,  to  the  "Root  doctrine," 
enunciated  after  his  trip  to  South  America 
and  Mexico  in  1906,  in  which  kindly  con- 
sideration and  honorable  obligation  are  the 
mainsprings  of  action. 

The  volume  now  published  gathers  up  the 
papers  and  speeches  of  Mr.  Root  since  the 
World  War.  The  arrangement  is  not  chrono- 
logical, but  according  to  subject.  First  come 
those  which  have  to  do  with  prominent 
Americans ;  the  second  part  with  law  and  its 
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administration;  the  last  two  with  readjust- 
ments after  the  war  and  with  international 
affairs. 

Here  is  significant  worlj  on  a  world  scale 
by  a  man  of  a  large  mould.  His  utterances 
are  of  permanent  importance. 

Men  and  Issues.  By  Oeorge  WJiarton 
Pepper.  Duflield,  New  York,  1924.  Pp. 
308.     Price,  $2.50. 

We  have  here  a  volume  of  speeches,  mostly 
brief  ones,  delivered  at  various  times  and 
places  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  are  quick  with  the  forceful 
personality  behind  them,  and,  since  these 
are  stirring  times  and  Senator  Pepper  is 
vitally  interested  in  most  of  the  questions 
of  the  hour,  the  book  makes  good  reading. 
It  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  Contemporary 
Statesmen  series. 

A  History  of  the  Public  Land  Policies. 
By  Benjamin  Horace  Hibhard.  Macmillan, 
New  York,  1924.     Pp.  591.     Price,  $4.50. 

Agrarian  and  land  reform  measures  are 
uppermost  in  the  discussions  of  many  na- 
tions today.  Not  only  in  Russia  is  this  so. 
Mexico  is  struggling  with  the  agrarian  ques- 
tion. Ireland  has  already  introduced  radical 
measures  based  on  government  supervision 
and  financing.  Denmark  and  New  Zealand 
have  inaugurated  reforms.  England  and 
Italy  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  land-reform 
measures. 

In  our  own  country  the  events  of  1924,  in 
connection  with  oil  leases,  served  a  purpose, 
in  that  they  showed  the  great  need  of  a  gen- 
eral land  policy.  Agriculture,  grazing,  irri- 
gation, settlements,  are  not  the  only  phases 
of  the  problem.  The  natural  treasure  below 
ground — oil,  minerals,  and  especially  coal — 
ought,  in  some  way,  to  be  socially  controlled 
for  the  benefit  of  an  otherwise  helpless  pub- 
lic. Such,  in  general,  is  the  thesis  of  Pro- 
fessor Hibbard. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  con- 
sideration of  such  a  plan,  he  makes  in  this 
book  a  careful  summary  of  our  history  in 
land  legislation  and  practice.  Alexander 
Hamilton  saw  in  land  sale  principally  a 
means  of  raising  necessary  revenue.  Today, 
conservation  is  seen  as  the  prime  necessity. 
In  one  department,  at  least,  a  fair  beginning 


is  already  made  in  this  particular,  namely, 
the  Forestry  Service.  In  addition  to  the 
natural  resources,  Professor  Hibbard  con- 
siders the  settlers  themselves.  Some  should, 
he  thinks,  he  helped  to  leave  unproductive 
tracts;  others  to  settle  on  hopeful  agricul- 
tural sites. 

Chapter  summaries,  tables,  maps,  and 
charts,  with  footnote  references,  are  ready 
for  the  thoroughgoing  student.  For  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Professor  Hibbard's  colorful 
facts,  his  biographical  allusions  to  well- 
known  persons  and  their  influences  on  our 
land  policies  are  of  sufficient  appeal  to  make 
the  book  readable  and  interesting.  It  is 
United  States  history  from  a  fresh  angle. 

Our  Goveknmental  Machine.  By  Schuyler 
C.  Wallace.  Pp.  223.  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1924. 

The  substance  contained  In  this  little  paper- 
covered  volume  first  appeared  in  The  Woman 
Citizen,  and  was  broadcast  also  from  New 
York  by  radio.  The  style,  therefore,  is  chatty 
and  informal,  though  Mr.  Wallace  omits 
none  of  the  essential  themes  appearing  in 
more  conventional  books  of  civics.  His  atti- 
tude toward  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  the 
machinery  of  our  government,  is  one  of  non- 
chalant, not  to  say  amused,  criticism ;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  the  book  is  sympathetic  with 
the  ideals  of  America  and  the  reader  infers 
a  basis  of  solid  scholarship. 

A  Dictionary  of  American  Politics.  By 
Edward  Conrad  Smith,  Ph.  D.  Pp.  496. 
A.  L.  Burt  Co.,  New  York,  1924.  Price, 
$2.50. 

Here  is  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion on  matters  relating  to  the  politics  of 
the  United  States,  past  and  present.  The 
material  is  arranged  alphabetically.  It  in- 
cludes not  only  definitions  of  words,  but  of 
entire  phrases  and  expressions  which  have 
been  current  at  some  time  in  American  his- 
tory. Brief  biographies  are  also  included. 
Other  useful  features  are  outlines  of  im- 
portant issues,  domestic  and  foreign ;  the 
work  and  organization  of  the  Government  in 
its  various  branches;  and  the  explanation  of 
many  significant  expressions  in  constitutional, 
legal,  diplomatic,  and  other  affairs  of  pub- 
lic interest.  It  is  a  useful  tool,  especially 
for  the  writer  or  speaker  on  public  affairs. 
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It  is  the  first  of  Its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  one  hundred  years  old  in  1928.  It  has  helped 
to  make  the  fundamental  principles  of  any  desirable 
peace  known  the  world  around. 

Its  purpose  Is  to  prevent  the  injustices  of  war  by 
extending  the  methods  of  law  and  order  among  the 
nations,  and  to  educate  the  peoples  everywhere  in 
what  iin  ancient  Roman  law-giver  once  called  "the 
constant  and  unchanging  will  to  give  to  every  one 
his  due." 

It  is  huilt  on  justice,  fair  play,  and  law.  If  men 
and  nations  were  just,  this  Society  would  never  have 
been  started. 

It  has  spent  its  men  and  Its  money  in  arousing 
the  thoughts  and  the  consciences  of  statesmen  to  the 
ways  which  are  better  than  war,  and  of  men  and 
women  everywhere  to  the  gifts  which  America  can 
bring  to  the  altar  of  a  Governed  World. 


Its  claim  upon  you  is  that  of  an  organization  whicli 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  right  think 
Ing  in  the  United  States  for  nearly  a  century  ;  whlcl 
is  today  the  defender  of  the  principles  of  law,  ol 
judicial  settlement,  of  arbitration,  of  Internationa 
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Suggestions  for  a  Governed  World 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  May  27,  1921) 


THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  its  founders— pre- 
cepts which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  past  hundred  years — 
recurs,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord 
abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its  own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their 
feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and  a  war- 
torn  world: 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment 
of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective  if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct 
governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are 
equally  applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations" ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  international  law,  relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happi- 
ness and  safety" ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon 
which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must  be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as 
"justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its 
greatest  of  wars ;  conscious  that  permanent  relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of 
morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct 
of  nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States, 
as  well  as  the  govei-nment  of  each  member  thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American 
Peace  Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  to  suggest, 
as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international 
agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations, 
to  meet  at  stated  intervals,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  first  two  conferences  of  The 
Hague ;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  confer- 
ences ;  to  invite  accredited  institutions  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  international  law,  to 
prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to 
the  conferences ;  in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and 
clarify,  extend  and  advance,  the  rules  of 
international  law,  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  permanent  establishment  and 
the  successful  administration  of  justice 
between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
a  conference  for  the  advancement  of  in- 
ternational law;  to  provide  for  its  organi- 
zation outside  of  the  domination  of  any 
one  nation  or  any  limited  group  of  nations ; 
to  which  conference  every  nation  recog- 
nizing, accepting,  and  applying  interna- 
tional law  in  its  relations  with  other 
nations  shall  be  invited  and  in  which  all 
shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of 
equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative 
Council  to  be  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  accredited  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  in  which  the  conference 


for  the  advancement  of  international  law 
convenes ;  which  representatives  shall,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common 
interests  of  the  nations  during  the  inter- 
val between  successive  conferences ;  and  to 
provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative 
Council  shall,  according  to  diplomatic 
usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  country  in  which  the  conference 
convenes ; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrative  Council  from  among 
its  members,  which  shall  meet  at  short, 
regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  be  elected  by  its  members; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the 
result  of  its  labors  to  the  Administrative 
Council ; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative 
Council,  having  considered  the  report  of 
the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their 
respective  governments,  together  with 
their  collective  or  individual  opinions,  and 
that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  from  the  gov- 
ernments which  they  represent. 


IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative 
Council  to  appoint,  outside  its  own  mem- 
bers, an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the 
conference  for  the  advancement  of  inter- 
national law,  or  the  nations  shall  from 
time  to  time  prescribe;  and  to  provide 
that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Administrative  Council ; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  report  to  the  Administrative 
Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To  empower  the  Administrative 
Council  to  appoint  other  committees  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties  as  the  na- 
tions in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall 
find  it  desirable  to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  as- 
sist the  Administrative  Council,  the  advis- 
ory committee,  or  other  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  in  the  performance 
of  their  respective  duties  whenever  the 
appointment  of  such  technical  advisers 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  request  for  the 
appointment  of  such  experts  may  be  made 
by  the  conference  for  the  advancement  of 
international  law  or  by  the  Administra- 
tive Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation 
and  friendly  composition  wherever  feasi- 
ble and  practicable,  in  their  own  disputes, 
and  to  urge  their  employment  whenever 
feasible  and  practicable,  in  disputes  be- 
tween other  nations. 

VIII.  To  organize  a  Commission  of  In- 
quiry of  limited  membership,  which  may 
be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dispute,  to 
which  commission  they  may  refer,  for 
investigation  and  report,  their  differences 
of  an  international  character,  unless  they 
are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful 
settlement ;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain 
from  any  act  of  force  against  one  another 
pending  the  investigation  of  the  commis- 
sion and  the  receipt  of  its  report;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report 
as  their  respective  interests  may  seem  to 
them  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry shall  submit  its  report  to  the  ni- 
tions  in  controversy  for  their  action,  and 
to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  in- 
formation. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation 
of  limited  membership,  with  power  on 
behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to  add  to 
its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report 
upon  such  questions  of  a  non-justiciable 
character,  the  settlement  whereof  is  not 
•therwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council 


of  Conciliation,  either  by  the  powers  in 
dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council ; 
and  to  provide  that. 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  trans- 
mit its  proposals  to  the  nations  in  dispute, 
for  such  action  as  they  may  deem  advisa- 
ble, and  to  the  Council  of  Administration 
for  its  information. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  inter- 
national character  not  otherwise  provided 
for  and,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  to  submit  them  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  adjusted  upon 
a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature  may  likewise  be  referred  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  when  the 
parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their 
differences  settled  by  judges  of  their  own 
choice,  appointed  for  the  occasion. 

XI.  To  set  up  an  international  court  of 
Justice  with  obligatory  jurisdiction,  to 
which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplomacy  to 
adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature,  all  States  shall  have  direct  ac- 
cess— a  court  whose  decisions  shall  bind 
the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all 
parties  to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the 
States  in  controversy  may  submit,  by 
special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the 
scope  of  obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the 
obligatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  by  framing 
rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law,  to  be 
applied  by  the  court  for  the  decision  of 
questions  which  fall  either  beyond  its 
present  obligatory  jurisdiction  or  which 
nations  have  not  hitherto  submitted  to 
judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international 
law  as  a  rule  of  law  for  the  decision  of 
all  questions  involving  its  principles,  and 
outwardly  to  apply  international  law  to 
all  questions  arising  between  and  among 
all  nations,  so  far  as  they  involve  the 
Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  sub- 
jects adequate  instructions  in  their  inter- 
national obligations  and  duties,  as  well 
as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives : 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render 
such  instruction  effective;  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  which  shall 
persuade  in  the  future,  where  force  has 
failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observ- 
ance of  those  standards  of  honor,  moral- 
ity, and  justice  which  obtain  between  and 
among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and 
through  which  alone,  peace  between  na- 
tions may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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EDITORIALS 


OUR  "IMPERIALISM"  IN  THE 
CARIBBEAN 

GHAEGES  that  our  United  States 
Government  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
imperialism  in  the  Caribbean  continue  to 
appear.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  we  as 
a  people  have  been  "committed  to  a  policy 
of  empire  without  knowing  it."  It  is  in- 
sisted that  our  executive  departments  are 
"acting  the  part  of  irresponsible  bureau- 
crats, playing  into  the  hands  of  big  bank- 
ers," all  on  the  theory  that  "marines  fol- 
low the  investor."  A  distinguished  sena- 
tor not  so  long  ago  expressed  the  view 
"that  we  are  establishing  over  the  Central 
American  countries  the  dominance  of  the 
United  States  Government."  A  former 
United  States  consul  to  Venezuela  and 
later  to  Nicaragua  has  recently  told  a  Sen- 
ate committee  that  the  actual  reasons  for 
our  being  in  Haiti  "were  actuated  by  the 
financial  interests  in  New  York,  especially 
the  National  City  Bank."  One  writer  has 
pointed  out  that  we  are  in  Santo  Domingo, 
Haiti,  Nicaragua,  backing  economic  con- 
trol by  military  force.  Another  writer 
has  told  a  Senate  committee  that  our  gov- 
ernment has  taken  upon  itself  "to  assure, 
in  varying  degree,  the  overlordship  of  not 
less  than  half  the  republics  of  Latin 
America." 

It  is  true  that  we  have  intervened  in  a 
number  of  Caribbean  republics.  Is  the 
situation  as  bad  as  depicted?  We  think 
not. 


Our  Work  in  Santo  Domingo 

Take,  for  instance,  our  relations  with 
the  Dominican  Government.  Prior  to 
1905  that  government  found  itself  in- 
volved in  financial  difficulties  with  Euro- 
peans from  whom  it  had  borrowed  money. 
Refusing  or  neglecting  its  obligations,  it 
became  evident  that  one  or  more  Euro- 
pean governments  were  about  to  intervene 
by  force  unless  some  action  were  taken  by 
the  United  States.  Under  our  Monroe 
Doctrine,  our  government  could  not  look 
with  favor  upon  any  such  intervention  by 
a  foreign  power.  A  treaty  was  therefore 
entered  into,  under  the  terms  of  which 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  United 
States  official  as  collector  of  customs  of 
Santo  Domingo  and  proceeded  to  apply 
the  revenues  to  the  service  of  an  American 
loan,  by  which  all  outstanding  Domincan 
obligations  were  refunded.  Revenues  over 
and  above  the  amount  required  for  meet- 
ing the  loan  were  turned  over  to  the  Do- 
minican Government.  Under  the  treaty, 
the  United  States  assumed  responsibility 
for  protecting  the  general  receiver  and  his 
assistants  in  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties. For  a  time  this  arrangement  brought 
stability  throughout  the  financial  and  po- 
litical life  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Then  difficulties  arose.  In  1911  Presi- 
dent Caceres  was  assassinated.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  series  of  civil  wars.  The  customs 
revenues  were  seriously  reduced.  The 
lives  of  the  American  appointees  in  the 
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customs  service  became  so  seriously  en- 
dangered at  a  number  of  ports  that  some 
of  the  customs-houses  had  to  be  closed. 
As  a  result  of  revolutions,  government 
succeeded  government.  The  treaty  of 
1907  was  violated  and  the  public  debt  was 
increased  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States. 

Throughout  this  period  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  made  every  effort 
to  exert  its  influence  on  behalf  of  orderly 
procedure  and  for  the  maintenance  of  con- 
stitutional authority.  Eepeatedly  Ameri- 
can peace  commissioners  brought  about 
agreements  between  contending  factions, 
only  to  have  their  work  undone  within  a 
few  months  by  the  combination  against 
the  government  of  all  political  leaders 
convinced  that  they  were  receiving  an 
inadequate  rake-off  from  the  public  till. 

In  1916  the  Minister  of  War  revolted 
against  the  President,  who  a  short  time 
before  had  been  elected  by  free  popular 
vote.  It  was  then  that  the  United  States 
felt  itself  compelled  to  land  troops  to  pre- 
vent a  continuance  of  bloodshed  and  to 
protect  foreign  life  and  property,  not  to 
mention  protection  of  its  own  customs 
officials.  Then  the  Domincan  President 
resigned,  and  the  Congress  selected  a  pro- 
visional president  to  succeed  him.  This 
provisional  president  refused  to  enter  into 
any  modification  of  the  treaty  of  1907 
with  the  view  of  giving  better  assurance 
of  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  proper 
administration  of  the  finances.  A  com- 
plete political  and  financial  breakdown  in 
the  Eepublic  clearly  threatened.  After 
a  deadlock  lasting  for  several  months,  the 
United  States  thereupon  felt  it  necessary 
to  direct  the  officer  in  command  of  our 
naval  forces  in  Dominican  waters  to  as- 
sume tlie  direction  of  affairs  and  to  set  up 
a  temporary  military  government.  This 
military  government  was  withdrawn  as 
the  result  of  a  plan  of  evacuation  signed 
in  June,  1922,  the  last  of  these  American 
forces  leaving  the  country  July  12,  1924. 


These,  in  brief,  are  the  really  salient  facts 
of  our  recent  relations  with  Santo  Do- 
mingo. It  has  not  been  altogether  a 
happy  business,  but  we  find  nothing  in 
it  to  warrant  the  charge  that  we  have  been 
pursuing  a  policy  of  imperialism  in  that 
country. 

As  to  Haiti 

The  case  against  the  United  States  is 
even  less  tenable  in  our  relations  with 
the  Eepublic  of  Haiti.  Prior  to  1915 
conditions  in  Haiti  were  even  worse  than 
in  the  Dominican  Eepublic.  A  long  series 
of  civil  wars  and  revolutions  had  suc- 
ceeded one  another  there  with  such  fre- 
quency that  in  1915  the  country  was  ob- 
viously headed  for  chaos.  The  interest 
upon  the  large  foreign  debt,  held  for  the 
most  part  in  France,  was  paid  only  by 
neglecting  other  necessary  governmental 
expenditures  and  by  floating  internal  loans 
at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest.  The  fi- 
nances of  the  government  had  reached  the 
point  where  a  complete  default  was  ob- 
viously inevitable.  This  naturally  led  to 
serious  political  disturbances.  In  July, 
1915,  these  disturbances  culminated,  un- 
der orders  from  President  Guillaume  Sam, 
in  a  massacre  of  several  scores  of  political 
prisoners  at  Port  au  Prince.  In  retalia- 
tion for  this  act,  a  mob  overthrew  the 
government,  dragged  the  President  from 
his  hiding  place  in  the  French  Legation, 
and  literally  tore  him  to  pieces  in  the 
streets.  Thus  the  country  was  left  with- 
out any  government.  In  this  situation 
the  American  marines  were  landed  at  the 
capital  and  at  a  number  of  other  points  to 
protect  American  and  other  foreign  lives 
and  property.  Under  the  protection  of 
these  marines,  it  was  possible  for  the 
Congress,  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tion, to  assemble  and  to  elect  a  president. 

A  treaty  was  subsequently  entered  into 
with  this  new  Haitian  Government.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  this  treaty  we  aimed  to 
prevent   a   recurrence   of   the   intolerable 
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conditions  which  had  compelled  the  land- 
ing of  the  marines,  assumed  an  obligation 
to  assist  the  Haitian  Government  in  the 
maintenance  of  stable  conditions,  in  the 
reorganization  of  its  finances,  in  sanita- 
tion, and  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  In  fulfillment  of 
the  obligations  assumed  under  this  treaty, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  felt 
itself  compelled  three  years  later  to  as- 
sist the  Haitian  Government  to  put  down 
a  revolt  of  those  elements  which  had 
hitherto  lived  exclusively  by  revolution 
and  brigandage,  elements  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept the  new  conditions.  This  uprising 
was  not  an  organized  movement  with 
definite  political  aims.  It  was  rather  an 
outbreak  of  banditry  in  the  mountainous 
districts  from  which  revolutionary  leaders 
had  frequently  recruited  forces  for  peri- 
odic attacks  on  the  capital.  This  re- 
bellion— there  is  no  other  word  for  it — 
was  put  down  by  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment's own  police  forces,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  marines,  after  a  long  and 
difficult  campaign. 

Following  this  the  United  States  and 
Haiti  went  about  the  business  of  financial 
and  economic  rehabilitation.  Because  of 
the  war  the  plans  matured  slowly.  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  very  satisfactory  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country's  natural  resources 
and  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
living  throughout  the  island. 

A  force  of  American  marines  is  still 
stationed  in  Haiti,  assisting  our  govern- 
ment to  carry  out  its  obligations  under  the 
treaty.  This  occupational  force,  however, 
has  no  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
government,  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
Haitian  officials,  assisted  by  Americans 
appointed  under  the  treaty.  For  some 
years  our  marines  have  taken  no  action 
toward  the  preservation  of  order  in  Haiti. 
They  are  retained  there  because  both  gov- 
ernments agree  that  their  withdrawal  at 
present  might  result  in  disturbances  and 


bloodshed.  It  is  the  intention  of  our 
government,  however,  that  these  marines 
shall  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  with- 
drawal can  safely  be  effected.  It  is  thought 
that  this  time  is  close  at  hand. 

It  is  difficult  to  conduct  international 
relations  continuously  according  to  fixed 
formulas,  especially  when  the  interests  of 
nations  in  close  proximity  are  involved. 
On  theoretical  grounds  we  have  no  busi- 
ness interfering  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  any  other  government.  It  is  dangerous 
business  mixing  up  with  the  local  broils 
of  other  families,  even  when  asked  to  do 
so.  And  yet  our  work  in  Haiti,  naturally 
distasteful  to  one  section  of  opinion,  has 
been  most  acceptable  to  another. 

Haiti  is  no  longer  in  a  chaotic  state  due 
to  a  long  succession  of  revolutions.  For 
three  years  the  Haitian  Government  and 
the  treaty  officials  have  been  able  to  sta- 
bilize Haitian  finances.  They  have  im- 
proved the  police  force,  established  tran- 
quillity in  the  country,  developed  much- 
needed  public  works,  and  set  in  motion 
a  well-considered  plan  for  agricultural 
development.  The  commerce  of  Haiti  is 
particularly  satisfactory.  Port  facilities 
have  been  improved.  A  system  of  light- 
houses has  been  completed.  The  Inter- 
national Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  is  making  a  medical  survey 
of  the  country.  The  Claims  Commission 
is  steadily  at  the  job  of  settling  the  many- 
outstanding  claims  and  counter-claims. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there 
existed  a  cash  surplus  of  nearly  one  and 
one-half  million  dollars.  The  public 
health  service  is  bringing  about  improve- 
ment in  the  hospitals,  studying  the  most 
prevalent  diseases,  extending  outpatient 
clinics  and  dispensaries,  training  nurses, 
eliminating  mosquitoes,  carrying  on  medi- 
cal conferences  and  laboratory  work.  All 
of  this  is  brought  about  with  the  entire 
co-operation  of  the  Haitian  Government, 
working  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Borno. 
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The  aim  throughout  is  to  train  a  force 
sufficient  to  assume  full  direction  of  all 
this  work.  The  great  majority  of  all  the 
employees  in  all  the  departments  under 
American  treaty  officials  are  now  Haitian 
citizens. 

Balancing  the  debit  and  credit  sides  of 
our  behavior  in  Haiti,  we  believe  the  net 
result  to  be  the  progress  of  Haiti.  When 
we  have  withdrawn  from  that  country — 
and  that  time  should  not  be  far  away — 
our  government  will  be  justified  in  feeling 
that  it  has  rendered  a  service  where  a 
service  was  very  much  needed. 

In  EI  Salvador 

It  has  been  charged  that  our  United 
States  Government  has  assumed  an  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  by  force  the  rights  of 
our  bankers  interested  in  the  loan  con- 
tracted by  the  Eepublic  of  Salvador  in 
1923.     This  is  an  utter  misstatement  of 
fact.     The  Department  of  State  has  no 
relation  to  this  matter  except  with  respect 
to  facilitating  the  arbitration  and  deter- 
mination of  disputes  that  may  arise  be- 
tween the  parties  and  the  appointment  of 
a  collector  of  customs  in  case  of  a  default. 
It  is  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  peace 
and  justice  that  there  should  be  an  ap- 
propriate method  of  deciding  such  con- 
troversies as  they  arise.     Upon  the  spe- 
cific request  of  the  Government  of  Salva- 
dor   and    the    interested    bankers,     the 
Secretary  of   State  consented  to  use  his 
good    offices   in   referring    such    disputes 
to    the    Chief    Justice    of    the    Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or,  if  he  is 
unable  to  act,  to  another  member  of  the 
Federal  judiciary,  for  appropriate  arbitra- 
ment; also,  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Salvador  and  the  interested  bank- 
ers, the  Secretary  of  State  consented  to 
assist  in  the  selection  of  the  collector  of 
customs,  who,  according  to  the  loan  con- 
tract,  is   to  be   appointed   in   case   of   a 
default.    The  motive  in  this  instance  was 
simply  to  facilitate  the  choice  of  an  en- 


tirely competent  and  disinterested  person. 
The  contract  provides  further  tliat  the 
collector  of  customs,  if  appointed,  will 
communicate  to  the  Department  of  State 
such  regulations  relating  to  the  customs 
administration  as  may  be  prescribed,  and 
also  a  monthly  and  annual  report.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  no 
relation  to  the  loan  except  in  these  par- 
ticulars. 

As  to  Nicaragua 

It  is  charged,  furthermore,  that  a  loan 
has  been  forced  upon  Nicaragua  by  the 
United  States  in  1911,  and  that  marines 
were  sent  to  that  country  a  year  later  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  this  loan.  The 
fact  here  is  that  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment requested  the  United  States  to  send 
a  force  of  marines  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  Americans  and  other  foreigns 
in  that  country,  and  to  assist  in  the  main- 
tenance of  constitutional  government, 
which  was  imperiled  by  the  outbreak  of  a 
revolution.  Most  of  these  marines  were 
withdrawn  immediately  after  the  mission 
had  been  accomplished.  It  was  con- 
sidered advisable,  however,  in  view  of  the 
threatening  conditions,  to  leave  a  legation 
guard  of  about  one  hundred  men.  This 
guard  has  remained  in  Nicaragua  until 
now,  and  it  has  been  generally  agreed 
that  the  moral  effect  of  its  presence  has 
helped  to  maintain  respect  for  constitu- 
tional procedure  and  to  uphold  the  duly 
constituted  authority. 

Feeling,  however,  that  the  maintenance 
of  even  such  a  small  force  in  a  foreign 
country  is  inconsistent  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  United  States,  the  Nica- 
raguan  Government  was  notified  in  No- 
vember, 1923,  that  this  guard  would  be 
withdrawn  after  January  1,  1925.  More 
recently  the  Nicaraguan  Government  re- 
quested that  the  guard  remain  for  a  few 
months  to  assist  in  the  training  of  a  native 
constabulary,  which  request  was  condi- 
tionally   granted.       The    Department   of 
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State  has  made  it  clear,  however,  that 
this  legation  guard  will  be  withdrawn,  in 
any  event,  not  later  than  September  next. 

Charges  Unjustified 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  does  not 
appear  that  our  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  adopted  a  policy  of  imperialism 
in  the  Caribbean.  We  do  not  believe  that 
our  executive  departments  are  acting  the 
part  of  irresponsible  bureaucrats,  playing 
into  the  hands  of  big  bankers.  We  have 
intervened  in  some  of  those  countries. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  we  have  felt 
it  necessary  to  do  so.  With  international 
law  in  its  present  undeveloped  condition, 
however,  we  fail  to  see  what  better  method 
could  have  been  pursued.  Our  govern- 
ment has  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  friend- 
ship for  our  sister  republics  to  the  south. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  OUR  TROUBLE 
WITH  MEXICO 

THE  only  basis  for  any  new  opinion 
about  our  present  relations  with  Mex- 
ico are  the  two  communications,  one  by 
Secretary  Kellogg  and  the  other  by  Presi- 
dent Calles,  which  statements  appear  else- 
where in  these  columns.  At  first,  these 
documents  leave  us  bewildered.  Of  course, 
political  and  commercial  interests  will  ap- 
peal through  the  press  for  the  support  of 
public  opinion;  but  there  is  only  one 
course  for  intelligent  persons  to  pursue  in 
this  case  for  the  present;  that  is  the  atti- 
tude of  suspended  judgment — a  difficult 
thing  to  adopt.  But,  of  course,  we  are  in- 
capable of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion 
upon  the  equity  in  this  case,  because  the 
issue  involved  is  all  ao  sudden,  undocu- 
mented, and  nebulous. 

We  are  frank  to  confess,  however,  that 
the  situation  is  very  unfortunate.  It  may 
be  that  the  conditions  in  Mexico  are  even 
worse  than  those  pictured  by  Secretary 
Kellogg.  The  worst,  however,  that  ap- 
pears  is   that  American   properties   may 


have  been  illegally  taken  and  without  in- 
demnification. If  so,  these  are  matters  of 
private  and  not  public  international  law. 
As  such,  they  are  issues  for  settlement  by 
a  court  or  by  commissions  duly  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  They  ought  not  to  be 
matters  for  discourteous  interchanges  of 
public  charges  and  counter-charges. 

A  disturbing  feature  of  the  situation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Secretary  Kellogg's 
communication  followed  a  long  conference 
with  our  ambassador  to  Mexico.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  deeper 
reason  for  the  Secretary's  surprising  state- 
ment than  appears  on  the  surface.  An- 
other revolution  may  be  brewing  in  Mex- 
ico; the  Mexican  Government  may  be 
friendly  to  interests  inimical  to  the 
United  States ;  perhaps,  more  serious  still, 
the  truth  concerning  our  relations  with 
Mexico  has  been  too  long  suppressed.  If 
these  things  be  true,  the  statements  from 
Washington  and  Mexico  City  may  prove 
to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

In  the  meantime  men  and  women  of 
good  faith  will  be  comforted  to  recall  that 
the  claims  commissions  first  proposed  by 
Mexico  in  May,  1921,  have  been  set  up, 
and  that  our  commissioners  are  prepared 
to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  work  for 
which  the  commissions  were  created. 

Such  an  outbreak  of  ill-will  leaves  one 
outstanding  conviction:  That  is  that  the 
work  of  the  Commission  of  Jurists  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  behalf  of  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  should  be  pushed  with  re- 
newed energy.  Situations  such  as  this  are 
due  primarily  to  an  inadequate  basis  of 
law  governing  the  relations  between 
States.  Mr.  Kellogg's  statement  is  inter- 
preted not  only  in  Mexico,  but  in  other 
sections  of  Latin  America,  as  lacking  in 
"respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  other  peo- 
ples." It  is  interpreted  as  "a  dictation," 
as  a  "provocation  to  revolution,"  as  "inso- 
lent imperialism  of  Wall  Street."  Of 
course,  these  are  empty  phrases.  But  the 
notes  referred  to  are  also  empty  phrases. 
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Indeed,  most  of  the  troubles  between  na- 
tions arise  over  empty  phrases.  It  would 
greatly  lessen  the  causes  of  international 
ill-will  were  empty  phrases  relieved  of 
their  emptiness.  International  behavior 
needs  definition.  As  recently  said  by  David 
Jayne  Hill,  "The  more  profoundly  the 
subject  is  considered,  the  more  clear  it  be- 
comes that  international  action  should  be 
controlled  by  rules  previously  agreed  upon 
and  solemnly  accepted.  The  sum  of  these 
rules  is  what  we  mean  by  'international 
law.' "  Evidently  our  present  relations 
with  Mexico  clearly  indicate  an  absence  of 
"rules  previously  agreed  upon  and  sol- 
emnly accepted."  Had  there  been  such 
rules,  the  present  situation  need  not  have 
arisen.  La  Prensa  (New  York),  refer- 
ring to  this  matter,  says:  "Now,  the  one 
solution  to  this  verbal  war  would  seem  to 
be  a  return  to  the  normal  ways  of  doing 
things.  Mexico  has  an  ambassador  in 
Washington,  and  the  United  States  has 
one  in  Mexico.  They  should  be  the  means 
of  communication  for  the  two  govern- 
ments." We  agree  with  this  view.  These 
agencies  of  government  exist  for  such 
business.  But  there  has  not  appeared  re- 
cently any  clearer  demonstration  of  the 
need  of  an  extension  of  the  principles  of 
international  law  than  in  these  recent 
unhappy  communications  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 


WHAT  WILL  GREAT  BRITAIN  SAY  ? 

AS  WE  fare  forth  to  get  a  settlement  of 
.  our  claims  abroad,  one  naturally 
wonders  what  Great  Britain  may  be  think- 
ing. It  is  reasonable  that  we  should  wish 
to  hear  from  our  debtors — France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Jugo- 
slavia, Eumania,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Eussia. 
We  have  sent  identical  notes  to  all  of  these 
except  Eussia,  asking  for  a  solution  of 
the  debt  question.  We  have  suggested  to 
France  that  she  send  a  commission  to 
America  to  go  over  the  matter.     Our  gov- 


ernment is  quite  insistent  upon  the  point 
that  whatever  is  done  should  be  done  in 
Washington.  It  is  not  strange  that  a 
creditor  should  expect  his  debtor  to  come 
to  him.  In  all  fairness,  also,  it  is  just  to 
remark  that  it  is  time  these  debtors  did 
something  about  our  claims. 

But  most  of  these  our  debtors  are 
debtors  also  to  Great  Britain.  Great 
Britain  has  received  nothing  from  her 
debtors;  but,  as  a  debtor  nation  herself, 
she  is  paying  her  bills.  Why  should 
Great  Britain  pay  her  bills  and  the  other 
debtors  be  let  off?  Since  Britain  has 
funded  her  debt  and  is  paying,  she  must 
wonder  at  our  leniency  toward  the  other 
debtors. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty  involved. 
It  is  suggested  in  certain  quarters  that 
we  fund  the  French  debt  to  us  on  terms 
more  favorable  than  those  accorded  by 
our  government  to  Great  Britain.  There 
are  reasons  why  this  should  be  done.  If 
such  an  arrangement  were  made,  however, 
it  would  be  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a 
penalty  upon  Great  Britain  for  being  the 
first  to  pay  up.  If  we  arrange  with 
France  or  Italy,  for  example,  to  pay  us 
interest  or  capital,  without  any  reference 
to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  we  might 
be  well  within  our  rights;  if  we  wish  to 
give  preferential  terms  to  other  debtors 
than  Great  Britain,  it  is  in  a  sense  our 
own  business.  But  in  such  a  case  it  would 
be  quite  natural  for  Britain  to  take  the 
ground,  if  any  payment  is  made  by  her 
debtors  to  the  United  States,  that  payment 
shall  also  be  made  to  Great  Britain  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. Furthermore,  Great  Britain  could 
not  be  expected  to  look  with  complacency 
upon  one  of  her  debtors  granting  priority 
treatment  to  another  creditor,  even  if  that 
creditor  be  the  United  States.  In  our 
steps  toward  settlement  with  our  debtors 
we  cannot,  of  course,  ignore  the  one  who 
is  paying  on  account. 
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FONDLY  DO  WE  HOPE 

EVENTS  following  the  memorandum 
submitted  February  9  by  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  to  France  lend  color  to 
the  view  that  important  negotiations  have 
been  going  on,  particularly  between  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Berlin.  Enough  has 
leaked  out  to  arouse  a  note  of  optimism, 
particularly  throughout  our  American 
press.  It  appears  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  have  come  to  a  meeting  of  minds 
upon  a  mutual  security  pact  which,  if  now 
acceptable  to  Germany  in  its  revised  form, 
may  go  a  long  way  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  definitive  European  peace.  A 
number  of  our  American  papers  frankly 
consider  this  fact  to  be  the  greatest 
achievement  toward  permanent  peace 
since  the  war.  Naturally  we  fondly  hope 
that  this  is  so. 

The  terms  of  the  pact  have  not  as  yet 
been  made  public.  We  are  informed, 
however,  that  they  provide  for  a  neutral- 
ized zone  along  the  Ehine;  for  a  bilateral 
agreement  to  conserve  the  neutrality  of 
this  zone;  for  an  agreement  by  Britain  to 
come  to  the  defense  of  France  if  the  zone 
be  violated  by  Germany,  or  of  Germany  if 
the  zone  be  invaded  by  France.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  pact  takes  the  form  of 
an  original  agreement,  under  the  terms  of 
which  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain  guarantee  the  western 
treaty  boundaries.  It  is  further  under- 
stood that  France  retains  the  right  to 
cross  the  demilitarized  zone  in  case  Ger- 
many should  begin  a  war  on  Poland  or 
Czechoslovakia.  The  French  view  the 
pact  as  a  supplementary  guarantee  of  se- 
curity within  the  framework  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles. 

In  the  German  memorandum  of  Febru- 
ary 9,  out  of  which  this  pact  has  devel- 
oped, it  was  set  forth  that  all  idea  of  war 
between  the  contracting  parties  should  be 
repudiated,  and  this  without  any  thought 
of  limitation  as  to  time.  The  memoran- 
dum  also    suggested   the    desirability   of 


drafting  arbitration  treaties  guaranteeing 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  judicial  and 
political  controversies.  France  not  only 
accepts  these  suggestions,  but  insists  that 
such  a  treaty  ought  to  apply  to  all  dis- 
putes without  any  thought  of  coercive 
action. 

While  we  are  unable  to  forecast  the  out- 
come of  these  negotiations,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  France  and  Britain  are  nearer 
together  than  at  any  time  during  the  last 
four  years.  It  also  appears  that  France 
and  Germany  are  in  a  more  reasonable 
frame  of  mind  toward  each  other.  It  is 
fair  to  presume  that  Belgium  and  Italy 
are  favorable  to  the  negotiations.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  British  dominions  will 
have  to  say  about  the  situation.  We  are 
not  sure  that  British  public  opinion  will 
consent  to  England's  signature  to  the 
blank  check  now  on  the  table  at  Downing 
Street;  but  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that 
Baldwin,  Briand,  and  Stresemann  are 
struggling  with  an  honest  piece  of  work 
on  a  large  scale.  Britain''s  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Austen  Chamberlain,  defended  the 
pact  in  an  address  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  June  24.  Pointing  out  that 
'this  pact  differs  from  the  Wilson,  George, 
Clemenceau  agreement  directed  against 
Germany,  Mr.  Chamberlain  addressed 
himself  to  all  political  parties  of  the  em- 
pire. He  said:  "We  all  have  but  one  ob- 
ject— to  make  peace  secure  and  war  im- 
possible if  we  can,  and,  if  we  cannot  attain 
that,  to  make  war  as  remote  a  danger  as 
it  is  possible  for  human  ingenuity  and 
human  good  will  to  make  it." 

We  have  little  faith  in  military  alli- 
ances and  guarantees  as  bases  for  any 
permanent  or  desirable  peace  between  na- 
tions. We  are,  therefore,  not  oversan- 
guine  about  this  pact.  It  may,  however, 
serve  as  a  temporary  relief  from  a  dis- 
tressing state  of  fear  and  suspended  war- 
fare. This  "fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently 
do  we  pray." 
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JAPAN'S  VIEWS  ON  EMIGRATION 

BAEON  SHIDEHAEA,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Japan,  addressed 
the  Japanese  Commission  on  Emigra- 
tion, September  9,  1924.  So  far  as  we 
know,  these  remarks  have  not  appeared 
heretofore  in  English.  The  Baron's  ad- 
dress follows: 

"The  question  of  emigration  has  of  late 
years  come  to  form  a  subject  of  serious 
discussion  throughout  our  country.  In 
fact,  some  business  men  and  others  inter- 
ested in  this  question  have  often  ap- 
proached the  government  with  schemes 
on  this  subject.  In  the  Imperial  Diet, 
representations  and  interpellations  on  the 
matter  were  brought  forward  at  each  ses- 
sion, while  at  the  Imperial  Economic  Con- 
ference held  some  time  ago  an  inquiry  was 
made  at  the  instance  of  the  government 
into  the  question  of  encouraging  emigra- 
tion, and  its  result  was  reported  to  the 
government.  The  policy,  however,  of  the 
government  on  this  question  has  not  yet 
been  settled  and  the  need  of  determining 
it  as  soon  as  possible  has  keenly  been  felt. 
Accordingly  the  government  have  ap- 
pointed this  commission  to  prepare  for 
the  foundation  of  a  definite  policy  on  emi- 
gration. 

"The  matters  to  be  considered  by  the 
Commission  on  Emigration  are  at  present 
as  follows: 

"1.  Where  to  send  emigrants. 

"2.  How  and  to  what  extent  to  protect 
and  encourage  emigration  and  business 
enterprises  abroad  connected  therewith. 

"3.  How  to  deal  with  private  companies 
engaged  in  business  enterprises  involving 
emigration. 

"4.  What  organ  in  the  government  is 
to  deal  with  matters  relative  to  emigration. 

"5.  The  necessity  or  otherwise  of  revis- 
ing the  law  for  the  protection  of  emi- 
grants. 

"The  questions  to  be  discussed  are  not 
necessarily  to  be  confined  to  those  I  have 
enumerated;  other  matters  may  also  be 
submitted  for  consideration  as  occasion 
may  require. 

"Before  proceeding  further,  I  wish  to 
express  my  views  on  a  few  points  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  emigration. 


First  of  all,  let  me  define  the  meaning  of 
the  word  'emigrant.'  Some  people  take 
it  as  meaning  nothing  but  a  laborer.  This 
interpretation  may  not  be  incorrect  in  the 
eyes  of  our  laws  and  traditions,  but  here 
we  do  not  use  the  word  in  such  a  narrow 
sense.  It  covers  all  classes  of  people  who 
go  to  a  foreign  country  seeking  permanent 
residence  therein,  no  matter  whether  they 
are  laborers,  capitalists,  merchants,  or 
artisans. 

"Again,  some  people  seem  to  think  that 
emigrants  are  people  who  have  failed  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  in  their  own 
country;  but,  as  it  is  shown  in  the  case 
of  other  countries,  emigrants  constitute  a 
superior  element  of  a  population,  marked 
by  a  progressive  and  enterprising  spirit. 
Indeed,  it  is  right  that  this  should  be  the 
case.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  understood  that 
when  we  speak  of  emigrants  in  future  they 
mean  a  class  of  people  who  seek  oppor- 
tunities abroad  of  improving  their  condi- 
dions  of  life,  who  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  open  up  undeveloped  resources  of  na- 
ture far  afield,  on  the  principles  of  mutual 
helpfulness,  and  who  thus  contribute  to 
the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of 
humanity  at  large. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  question  of 
emigration  appears  in  most  cases  to  be  as- 
sociated in  our  country  with  that  of  sur- 
plus population.  But,  the  annual  increase 
in  our  population  being  no  less  than  six  or 
seven  hundred  thousand,  the  number  of 
emigrants  we  can  actually  send  abroad  is 
quite  infinitesimal  when  compared  with 
this  number.  The  emigration  of  people, 
therefore,  will  not  go  very  far  towards 
the  solution  of  the  population  question. 
But,  although  this  is  the  case,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  we  should  use  our  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  sending  our  people 
abroad.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered 
that  we  are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  mere 
exodus  of  emigrants  and  the  consequent 
decrease  of  our  population.  The  ques- 
tion of  emigration  appears  in  its  true  im- 
portance when  its  solution  may  assure  our 
country  of  the  supplies  of  daily  neces- 
saries of  life  and  industrial  materials  as 
the  result  of  the  emigrants'  strenuous  ac- 
tivities and  development  abroad.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that,  in  considering  the 
question  of  emigration,  we  must  not  lose 
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sight  of  the  question  of  over-seas  business 
enterprises  related  to  it. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  emigration  from  this 
countrj  should  be  so  designed  as  to  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  the  question  of 
a  surplus  population  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  facilitate  on  the  other  the  supply  of 
foodstuffs  and  materials  necessary  for  us, 
we  should  not  contine  our  vision  to  the 
mere  question  of  sending  out  our  emi- 
grants, but  should  take  pains  to  the  end 
that  no  international  trouble  should  arise 
at  the  place  of  their  adoption,  with  the 
result  of  an  injurious  eifect  being  pro- 
duced upon  our  foreign  relations  in  gen- 
eral. In  other  words,  the  most  careful 
consideration  should  he  exercised  in  se- 
lecting places  of  settlement  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  emigrants  are  to  be  sent. 

"Viewing  the  question  of  emigration 
from  another  angle,  I  may  say  that  emi- 
grants go  abroad  to  invest  labor  or  labor 
and  capital  at  the  same  time  in  an  unde- 
veloped country,  on  the  principle  of  pro- 
moting not  only  their  own  welfare,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  common  interests  of 
mankind,  although  they  settle  down  in  a 
new  country  to  improve  their  opportuni- 
ties of  enriching  their  life.  The  country 
which  has  accepted  these  emigrants  realizes 
through  their  efforts  the  exploitation  of  its 
natural  resources  and  an  accumulation  of 
its  wealth,  while  the  country  which  has 
sent  out  these  emigrants  is  enabled  to  ob- 
tain supplies  of  necessary  foodstuffs  and 
materials.  In  this  way  emigration  should 
rest,  as  I  have  already  said,  on  the  great 
principle  of  mutual  helpfulness. 

"The  question  of  emigration  is  thus  of 
utmost  importance.  Now  that  I  have  as- 
sumed the  chairmanship  of  this  commis- 
sion, it  is  my  intention  to  do  whatever 
lies  in  my  power  towards  the  realization 
of  the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  ap- 
pointed, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  commission  will,  by  ear- 
nest and  careful  deliberation,  work  out 
some  definite  plan  to  help  establish  a  gov- 
ernment policy  on  this  question." 


THE  situation  in  China  calls  for  a  new 
and  serious  consideration  of  our  rela- 
tions to  the  Chinese.    If  German  citizens 


were  to  set  up  a  manufacturing  plant  in 
Hoboken,  employ  American  workers  under 
intolerable  working  conditions;  if  these 
American  workers  were  to  strike  for  better 
conditions;  if  one  of  these  strikers  were 
to  be  shot  by  a  German  guard;  if  then 
Princeton  students  should  parade  through 
the  German  district  of  the  city;  if  when 
ordered  to  disperse  they  should  refuse;  if 
upon  the  order  of  a  foreign  inspector 
these  students  were  fired  upon  and  a  num- 
ber of  them  killed;  and  if,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  officers  of  German  gunboats  and 
marines  were  to  declare  martial  law 
throughout  the  city,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  what  would  happen  in  N"ew 
York,  Philadelphia — indeed,  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  would  not  ease  the 
situation  were  German  courts,  sitting  in 
Hoboken,  to  assume  jurisdiction  in  the 
premises.  If  at  the  same  time  there  were 
German  missionary  schools  throughout 
the  United  States  aiming  to  teach  a  re- 
ligion contrary  to  Christianity,  their  lot 
would  not  be  altogether  pleasant.  It  is 
fair  to  presume,  given  such  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  insist  upon  the  abolition  of 
any  such  foreign  domination  within  our 
borders. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Nine-Power  Treaty, 
signed  at  the  Washington  Conference, 
should  be  put  into  effect  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  this.  

THE  Peruvian  Government  has  de- 
cided to  accept  the  arbitral  award  of 
President  Coolidge  and  to  submit  the  old 
dispute  over  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and 
Arica  to  a  plebiscite.  This  is  most  en- 
couraging news.  The  happy  outcome  is 
due,  perhaps,  primarily  to  the  indefatiga- 
ble labors  of  Alberto  Salomon,  for  five 
years  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Lima. 
Upon  the  announcement  of  President 
Coolidge's  award,  the  natives  of  Tacna 
and  Arica  residing  in  Lima  and  Callao, 
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expelled  from  their  native  lands  by  Chile, 
started  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the 
acceptance  of  the  arbitral  award.  They 
felt,  under  the  circumstances,  that  no 
honest  plebiscite  could  be  held.  It  was 
then  that  Salomon  took  up  the  task  of 
overcoming  this  opposition.  He  organized 
a  careful  registration  of  all  the  ostracized 
natives  of  Tacna  and  Arica  living  in  Peru. 
He  sent  commissioners  to  Bolivia  and 
other  foreign  countries  to  register  all  per- 
sons entitled  to  cast  their  votes  in  the 
plebiscite.  Official  records  and  archives 
have  been  searched  for  proofs  of  the  eligi- 
bility of  these  voters.  The  result  is  that 
the  Peruvian  Government  is  said  to  have 
an  exact  list  of  the  exiles  who  are  entitled 
to  be  taken  to  Arica  as  voters  in  the  pleb- 
iscite. Indeed,  provision  is  being  made 
for  the  transportation  of  these  voters  and 
for  the  care  of  their  families  during  their 


absence.  When  the  foreign  minister  pre- 
sented his  report  to  the  Peruvian  congress, 
he  received  a  unanimous  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  both  houses.  The  Peruvians  evi- 
dently feel  that  they  have  overcome  at 
least  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
an  impartial  expression  of  opinion  of  the 
bona  fide  inhabitants  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Tacna  and  Arica  have  been  controlled 
by  Chilean  military  authorities  ever  since 
the  war  between  Chile  and  Peru,  forty 
years  ago.  True,  the  Peruvian  note  to  our 
Department  of  State  requests  that  the 
plebiscite  commission,  headed  by  General 
Pershing,  prepare  additional  guarantees 
in  behalf  of  an  impartial  vote.  The  im- 
portant point  is,  however,  that  the  plebi- 
scite is  to  take  place.  There  is,  therefore, 
ground  for  hope  that  this  distressing  con- 
troversy is  about  to  be  ended. 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
MEETING  IN  OCTOBER 

THE  American  Group  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  is  leaving  no 
stone  unturned  to  make  the  Twenty- 
third  Conference  of  the  Union,  in  Wash- 
ington, a  success.  In  conformity  with  the 
invitation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  our  Congress, 
presented  at  the  Twenty-second  Confer- 
ence of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  at 
Bern,  Switzerland,  August  23,  1924,  the 
American  Group  has  just  sent  out  its 
invitation  to  the  half  hundred,  parlia- 
ments, asking  them  to  be  represented  at 
the  coming  Conference,  to  be  held  in  the 
Capitol  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  Oc- 
tober 1  to  7  next. 

It  appears  that  the  delegates  are  being 
asked  to  become  the  guests  of  the  Ameri- 


can Group,  at  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
station,  New  York  City,  on  September  30, 
at  9  :30  a.  m.,  where  a  special  train  wiU 
convey  them  to  Philadelphia  for  a  recep- 
tion and  visit  to  places  of  historic  interest, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  committee  headed 
by  Senator  George  Wharton  Pepper.  Fol- 
lowing the  entertainment  in  Philadelphia, 
the  delegates  will  be  conveyed  to  Wash- 
ington. The  invitation  is  understood  to 
comprise  free  transportation  September 
30  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  including  lunch  and  dinner; 
transportation  that  evening  from  the  sta- 
tion in  Washington  to  the  Mayflower 
hotel;  rooms  and  meals  at  the  Mayflower 
hotel  from  the  time  of  arrival  until  de- 
parture, October  7;  transportation,  with 
dinner  on  train,  from  Washington  to  New 
York,  afternoon  of  October  7 ;  transporta- 
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tion  from  Pennsylvania  station,  New 
York  city,  evening  of  October  7,  to  the 
^^'aldo^f-Astoria  hotel. 

The  officers  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  will  be  the  hosts 
of  the  delegates  at  New  York,  beginning 
the  evening  of  October  7  until  the  morn- 
ing of  October  10.  Because  of  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Group  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  the  American 
Group  extends  the  privileges  of  transpor- 
tation to  the  visiting  delegates  by  a  special 
train  on  October  10  from  New  York  to 
Niagara  Falls,  where,  on  October  11,  they 
will  become  the  guests  of  the  Canadian 
Parliamentarians. 

The  invitation  includes  each  visiting 
delegate,  one  member  of  his  immediate 
family,  and  the  secretary  of  each  group. 

Delegates  whose  names  are  known  in 
advance  will  be  granted  the  freedom  of 
the  port  upon  arrival  in  the  United  States. 

The  sittings  of  the  conference  will  be 
held  at  Washington  in  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing and  at  Ottawa  in  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  opening  ceremony  will  take 
place  at  Washington  on  Thursday,  October 
1,  at  10  o'clock. 

Agenda  of  the  Conference 

The  circular  of  convocation  recently 
sent  out  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  at  Geneva,  sets 
forth  the  agenda  of  the  conference  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Election  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Conference. 

2.  General  debate  on  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's report.  Baron  Adelsward,  former 
Minister  of  Finance  of  Sweden,  President 
of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Council,  will 
open  the  debate. 

3.  The  Pan-American  Union.  (Session 
to  be  held  in  Hall  of  the  Americas,  Pan- 
American  Union  Building.)  Rapporteur: 
a  member  (not  yet  designated)  of  an 
American  parliament. 

4.  The  Development  of  International 
Law.  Reports  to  be  presented  in  the  name 
of  the  Permanent  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  Juridical  Questions. 

(a)  The  Codification  of  International 
Law.  Rapporteur:  Elihu  Root,  of  the 
United  States  Group. 

(b)  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Du- 


ties of  Nations.  Rapporteur:  M.  La 
Fontaine,  Vice-President  of  the  Belgian. 
Senate,  President  of  the  Belgian  Group. 

(c)  The  Criminality  of  Wars  of  Ag- 
gression ("Outlawry  of  War").  Rap- 
porteur :  M.  V.  V.  Pella,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Bucharest,  member  of  the 
Rumanian  Parliament. 

5.  European  Customs  Understanding. 
Report  to  be  presented  in  the  name  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  for  the  Study  of 
Economic  and  Financial  Questions,  by  Mr. 
Adolf  Braun  (of  Franken),  member  of 
the  German  Reichstag. 

6.  The  Problem  of  National  Minorities. 
Report  to  be  presented  in  the  name  of 
the  Permanent  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  Ethnic  and  Colonial  Questions,  by  Dr. 
Paul  Usteri,  former  Conseiller  aux  Etats 
(Switzerland).  Substitute,  Baron  E,  B. 
F.  F.  Wittert  van  Hoogland,  member  of 
the  First  Chamber  of  the  Dutch  parlia- 
ment. 

7.  The  Fight  against  Dangerous  Drugs, 
Report  to  be  presented  in  the  name  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  for  the  Study  of 
Social  Questions,  by  Dr.  Jaroslav  Brabec, 
Senator   ( Czechoslovakia ) . 

8.  The  Reduction  of  Armaments.  Re- 
port to  be  presented  in  the  name  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  for  the  Reduction 
of  Armaments. 

(a)  Demilitarized  Zones.  Rapporteur: 
Brig.-General  E,  L.  Spears  (Great  Brit- 
ain). 

(b)  Plans  and  Method  for  the  Reduc- 
tion of  Armaments.  Rapporteur:  Dr.  P. 
Munch,  former  Minister  of  Defense  (Den- 
mark). 

9.  The  Parliamentary  System.  The 
present  crisis  in  that  system  and  its  reme- 
dies. Rapporteur:  M.  Horace  Micheli, 
conseiller  national  (Switzerland). 

10.  Communication  of  the  names  of  the 
delegates  from  the  groups  to  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Council  from  the  XXIIIrd 
to  the  XXIVth  Conference. 

According  to  Art.  12  of  the  statutes  of 
the  Union,  two  delegates  to  the  Council 
are  nominated  by  each  group  at  least  a 
month  before  the  opening  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Such  nominations  are  communi- 
cated to  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Bureau 
and  by  the  latter  to  the  Conference. 

11.  Election  of  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
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tive  Committee  to  take  the  place  of  Count 
Albert  Apponyi  (Hungary),  the  retiring 
member. 

According  to  Art.  16  of  the  statutes, 
the  retiring  member  is  not  eligible  for 
re-election  and  his  place  must  be  filled  by 
a  member  belonging  to  another  group. 

All  the  rapporteurs  will  be  asked  to 
make  a  preliminary  summary  of  their  re- 
ports, which,  together  with  the  texts  of  the 
resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
ference, will  be  printed  in  the  "Prelim- 
inary Documents"  of  the  Conference  and 
distributed  in  good  time  to  all  the  par- 
ticipants. The  texts  of  the  draft  resolu- 
tions are,  moreover,  already  to  be  found  in 
the  "Bulletin  Interparlementaire"  No.  2 
(March- April). 

Provisional  Time  Table  of  the  Conference 

September  28-30. — Arrival  of  the  dele- 
gates in  New  York.  Meetings  of  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Council  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Wednesday,  September  30 — Delegates 
proceed  by  special  train  from  New  York 
to  Washington,  leaving  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion on  Wednesday,  September  30,  at 
9.30  a.  m. 

Thursday,  October  1 — Morning:  Open- 
ing of  the  Conference.  General  debate  on 
the  Secretary  General's  Eeport.  After- 
noon :  Continuation  of  the  general  debate. 

Friday,  October  2 — Morning:  Conclu- 
sion of  the  general  debate.  Afternoon: 
The  Pan-American  Union. 

Saturday,  October  3 — Morning  and 
afternoon:  Eeport  from  the  Conunittee 
for  the  Study  of  Juridical  Questions  (the 
Development  of  International  Law). 

Sunday,  October  4 — Free. 

Monday,  October  5 — Morning:  Report 
from  the  Committee  for  the  Study  of 
Economic  and  Financial  Questions  (Euro- 
pean Customs  Understanding).  After- 
noon :  Eeports  from  the  Committee  for 
the  Eeduction  of  Armaments. 

Tuesday,  October  6 — Morning:  Con- 
tinuation and  conclusion  of  the  debate  on 
the  reports  from  the  Committee  for  the  Ee- 
duction of  Armaments.  Afternoon:  Ex- 
cursion to  Mount  Vernon  (Home  and 
grave  of  George  Washington). 

Wednesday,  October  7 — Morning:  The 
Parliamentary  System.    Conclusion  of  the 


Washington  sittings.  Afternoon:  Dele- 
gates leave  for  New  York. 

Thursday,  Friday,  October  8,  9 — Visit 
to  New  York.  Banquet  offered  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation. 

Saturday,  October  10 — Journey  from 
New  York  to  Niagara  falls. 

Sunday,  Monday,  October  11,  14 — Visit 
to  Canada — Hamilton,  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

Monday,  October  12,  or  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 13 — Sitting  in  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, Ottawa.  National  Minorities,  Dan- 
gerous Drugs. 

The  sittings  of  the  Conference  will  be 
held  in  the  morning,  from  10  a.  m.  to 
1  p.  m.,  and  in  the  afternoon  from  3 
p.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Financial  Contribution  to  the  Expenses  of 
the  Bureau 

In  conformity  with  Art.  3,  section  2,  of 
the  Eegulations  for  Inter-Parliamentary 
Conferences,  members  of  the  Union  tak- 
ing part  in  the  Conference  will  have  to 
make  a  personal  contribution,  to  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  inscription  as  delegate  to  the 
Conference.  This  contribution  will  go 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  Bureau  for 
the  printing  of  the  "Preliminary  Docu- 
ments" and  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Con- 
ference which  will  be  sent  to  all  the  par- 
ticipators. 

At  its  sitting  on  April  30  last  the 
Council  decided  to  apply  the  same  rules 
as  had  been  fixed  last  year  for  the  Con- 
ference of  Bern  and  Geneva.  They  are 
as  follows : 

In  order  to  take  into  account  as  far  as 
possible  the  crisis  in  the  exchanges,  the 
difi'erent  countries  have  been  divided  into 
two  classes :  those  whose  currency  has  kept 
its  normal  value  or  has  only  slightly  de- 
preciated, and  those  whose  currency  has 
greatly  depreciated.  Members  belonging 
to  countries  of  the  former  category  will 
pay  a  subscription  of  40  Swiss  francs  and 
those  belonging  to  countries  of  the  latter 
category  will  pay  a  subscription  of  20 
Swiss  francs. 

The  following  groups  belong  to  the 
first  category    (subscription   40   francs)  : 

America,  Canada,  Denmark,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Egypt,  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
Ireland,  Japan,  Norway,  Philippines, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland. 
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The  following  groups  belong  to  the  sec- 
ond category  (subscription,  20  francs)  : 

Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Esthonia,  Finland,  France,  Ger- 
many, Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland,  Portugal,  Eumania, 
Yugoslavia. 

The  subscription  is  payable  to  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Bureau,  Geneva,  and 
should  be  sent,  together  with  the  request 
for  inscription,  to  the  Conference. 

Other  Details  of  the  Conference 

The  American  Group  has  placed  $5,000 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Union  as  a  contribu- 
tion toward  the  traveling  expenses  of  Eu- 
ropean delegates.  The  Council  has  di- 
vided this  amount  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  shall  be  distributed  to  delegates 
traveling  by  either  of  the  two  selected 
steamers;  the  other  will  be  divided  among 
delegates  belonging  to  countries  farther  re- 
moved from  the  port  of  embarkation;  160 
berths  have  been  retained  aboard  the 
steamship  Caronia,  of  the  Cunard  Line, 
sailing  from  Cherbourg  and  Southamp- 
ton September  19  and  due  to  arrive  at 
New  York  September  26  or  27;  also  45 
berths  on  the  steamship  Bremen  sailing 
from  Bremen  September  19  and  due  to 
arrive  at  Xew  York  September  39.  It 
is  expected  that  a  number  of  the  Euro- 
pean delegates  will  return  to  their  various 
countries  by  way  of  Quebec.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
plans  to  give  a  luncheon  and  reception  to 
the  visiting  delegates  in  Washington.  The 
Pan  American  Union  is  already  extending 
many  courtesies  to  the  officials  responsible 
for  arranging  the  conference.  The  final 
dinner  in  Washington  to  the  delegates  is 
to  be  given  by  Honorable  Frank  B.  Kel- 
logg, Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States.  The  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  will  give  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  the  delegates,  on  the  evening  of 
October  8,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City.  The  entertainment  at 
Niagara  Falls,  October  10-11,  will  be  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  American  Group. 
The  Canadian  Parliamentarians  have  per- 
fected plans  looking  toward  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  delegates  in  Toronto,  Mon- 
treal, Ottawa,  and  Quebec.  Persons  wish- 
ing to  know  more  of  these  plans  may  write 


to   the   Director  of  the   Conference,   613 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FRANCE  IN  MOROCCO 

FRENCH  military  operations  in  Mo- 
rocco broke  upon  the  world  quite  un- 
expectedly, and  yet  the  inevitability  of  a 
conflict  there  has  been  apparent  for  some 
time  past.  It  was  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  situation  existing  in  Mo- 
rocco. That  northwestern  corner  of  the 
African  continent  is  divided  into  two 
spheres  of  influence.  The  northern  por- 
tion, lying  along  the  Mediterranean,  is  the 
area  of  Spanish  protectorate;  the  south- 
ern portion,  including  the  capital  of  the 
country,  Fez,  is  under  the  protection  of 
France.  The  only  exception  to  this  ar- 
rangement is  the  city  of  Tangier,  with 
its  small  adjacent  territory,  which  is 
under  a  special  regime,  described  else- 
where in  this  issue.  For  several  years 
past  there  has  been  trouble  in  Morocco. 
Under  the  leadership  of  a  very  able  chief- 
tain, Abdel-Krim,  some  of  the  native 
tribes  of  the  Rif,  a  mountainous  region  in 
the  interior  of  Morocco,  have  been  waging 
a  struggle  for  political  independence. 
Hitherto  their  operations  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  Spanish  zone,  but  it  was  in- 
evitable that  these  operations  should  be 
extended  to  the  French  zone;  and  now  the 
inevitable  has  happened. 

Beginning  of  the  Franco-Rifian  Conflict 

For  some  weeks  prior  to  the  attack 
launched  against  the  French  by  the  Rif 
chieftain,  unobtrusive  preparations  were 
in  progress.  Toward  the  middle  of  April 
small  bands  of  Rifis  began  filtering  south- 
ward from  the  Spanish  zone  into  the  strip 
of  territory  indicated  on  the  map  below. 
Their  infiltration  batween  the  French 
posts  was  almost  unperceived,  as  also  their 
work  of  stirring  local  tribes  to  revolt.  It 
was  in  the  country  of  the  Beni  Zerual 
tribe,  about  50  miles  north  of  Fez,  that 
the  first  acts  of  open  hostility  took  place. 
Villages  were  burned,  and  the  Derkawi 
Shereef,  the  principal  adherent  of  the 
French  Protectorate  in  that  district  and 
a  firm  friend  of  France,  was  attacked  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Protectorate 
troops.     In  some  cases  the  houses  of  his 
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followers  were  pillaged  and  they  were 
massacred,  while  in  others  from  fear  of 
reprisals  they  were  forced  to  join  Abdel 
Krim''s  contingents  and  fight  against  the 
French.  Numerous  hostages  were  taken 
from  among  them  and  sent  into  the  Rif . 

A  little  later  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Wergha  River,  to  the  immediate  east  of 
the  Beni  Zerual  country,  bodies  of  Rifis 
accompanied  by  frontier  tribesmen  passed 
through  French  posts  and  entered  the  re- 
gion which  had  been  occupied  last  sum- 
mer by  the  French  troops.  Many  of  these 
French  posts  were  thus  isolated.  Farther 
south,  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Wad 
Leben,  near  Tissa,  25  miles  northeast  of 
Fez,  an  important  concentration  of  the 
enemy  took  place  some  20  miles  inside  the 
French  posts.  Farther  to  the  east,  to  the 
north  of  Taza,  and  in  the  district  of  Kif- 
f  ane,  there  was  another  incursion  of  Abdel 
Krim's  Rifis  into  the  French  Protectorate. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Abdel- 
Krim's  determined  and  well-organized 
offensive  against  the  French  on  a  front  of 
nearly  60  miles. 

Situation  on  the  Spanish  Front 

The  attack  against  the  French  came  all 
the  more  unexpectedly,  because  just  at 
that  time  the  Rifis  were  apparently  pre- 
paring an  offensive  on  the  Spanish  front. 
Although  since  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Spanish  troops  during  last  autumn  and 
winter  towards  the  coast  there  had  been  a 
lull  in  the  fighting  in  the  north,  it  seemed 
that  the  Rifis  did  not  intend  to  leave  the 
Spanish    lines    long    without    attacking 


them  in  force,  and  probably  in  more  than 
one  direction. 

On  the  eastern  front  the  Spaniards 
were  expecting  an  outbreak  of  hostilities 
to  the  southwest  of  Melilla,  while  it 
seemed  certain  that  Abdel  Krim  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  Spanish  lines  be- 
tween Tetuan  and  Tangier  and  on  the 
frontier  between  Tangier  and  the  Spanish 
Zone.  His  objective  seemed  to  be  to  dis- 
perse the  Spanish  troops  in  that  region 
and  to  open  the  Tangier  market  to  the 
half-starving  Jabala  tribesmen.  It  has 
always  been  his  intention  to  recognize,  as 
he  has  always  done,  the  special  status  of 
Tangier,  and  to  see  that  his  adherents 
create  no  incidents  in  the  Tangier  Zone. 
In  this,  up  to  now,  he  has  been  successful, 
and  Tangier  has  been  immune  from  any 
incident  or  any  threat. 

With  such  an  extensive  program  in 
view  against  the  Spaniards,  it  seems 
strange  that  Abdel  Krim  should  have 
chosen  this  moment  to  make  war  on  the 
French.  There  are,  however,  reasons  that 
may  have  forced  his  hand. 

Reasons  for  the  Attack  against  the  French 

The  tribes  on  the  frontier  between  the 
Spanish  and  French  zones  in  the  regions 
north  of  Fez  and  Taza,  which,  owing  to 
the  distance  of  their  territory  from  Te- 
tuan and  Tangier,  have  not  been  able  to 
take  any  active  part  in  the  attacks  on  the 
Spanish  forces  in  their  present  position 
near  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic, 
have  become  impatient.  Last  year  the 
troops  of  the  French  Protectorate  marched 
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into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Wergha  and 
cut  off  the  rich  corn-growing  country, 
leaving  these  mountain  tribesmen,  and  to 
a  large  extent  Abdel  Krim's  army,  with- 
out adequate  sources  of  supply.  At  the 
time  of  the  French  advance  these  frontier 
tribes  appealed  to  Abdel  Krim  for  assist- 
ance to  resist  the  French,  but  such  help 
as  was  given  was  totally  inadequate,  and 
Abdel  Krim  made  it  quite  clear  that  he 
was  not  at  that  moment  desirous  of  start- 
ing a  new  campaign.  The  result  was  a 
certain  amount  of  discontent  among  these 
tribes,  and  even  threats  on  their  part  that 
they  would  come  to  terms  with  the 
French. 

During  the  autumn  Abdel  Krim  on  sev- 
eral occasions  declared  that  he  was  anxious 
to  avoid  hostilities  with  the  French,  and 
was  prepared  to  make  an  arrangement  for 
policing  their  frontier,  but  regretted  that 
he  could  not  accept  as  a  frontier  the  line 
claimed  by  the  French  under  the  Treaty 
of  1912,  which,  he  stated,  did  not  corre- 
spond with  the  frontier  as  claimed  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  fact  is,  and  Abdel  Krim 
knows  it  well,  that  the  frontier  has  never 
been  delimitated  or  even  in  detail  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards,  and  French  and  Spanish  maps 
differ  widely  on  the  subject.  Abdel  Krim 
demanded,  and  still  demands,  that  the 
French  should  withdraw  to  the  course  of 
the  Wergha. 

In  order  to  escape  a  campaign  against 
the  French  last  year,  when  all  his  ener- 
gies were  centered  upon  attacking  the  re- 
tiring Spaniards,  he  put  off  the  frontier 
tribes  with  promises  that  at  some  future 
date  he  would  drive  the  French  out  of  the 
newly  occupied  country  and  hand  back  the 
disputed  district  to  the  tribesmen.  They 
have  waited  for  the  Eifi  leader  to  carry 
out  his  promises  till  this  springes  fighting 
season  arrived,  after  the  rains  and  Eama- 
dan  had  passed,  and  have  now  forced  his 
hand  by  insisting  upon  no  further  delays. 

Seriousness  of  the  Situation 

The  situation  of  the  French  forces  in 
Morocco  is  admittedly  serious,  and  the 
difficulties  facing  the  Painleve  Govern- 
ment have  been  further  aggravated  by  the 
attitude  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  rad- 
ical elements  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
At  the  end  of  May  a  spirited  debate  on 


the  Moroccan  question  took  place  in  the 
Chamber,  and  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
the  government  was  attacked  by  the  So- 
cialists, not  so  much,  however,  for  what 
has  been  taking  place  recently  as  for  the 
advance  of  the  French  troops  last  year. 

In  reply  to  his  critics.  Prime  Minister 
Painleve  defended  the  whole  French  pol- 
icy in  Morocco,  both  the  original  occupa- 
tion and  the  present  campaign,  but  the 
greater  part  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to 
justifying  the  French  advance  beyond  the 
Eiver  Wergha,  which  took  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  year  and  which,  according 
to  the  Socialists  and  Communists,  might 
have  been  considered  an  act  of  aggression 
by  Abdel  Krim,  the  Eifi  leader,  since  it 
cut  off  the  population  of  the  Eif  from  one 
of  its  chief  sources  of  supply.  M.  Pain- 
leve gave  figures  for  the  losses  suffered  by 
the  French  troops  up  to  date,  and  ex- 
plained the  tactics  which  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  a  view  to  bringing  about  peace. 
On  this  point  he  was  not  particularly  ex- 
plicit, but  he  made  no  suggestion  that 
there  was  any  likelihood  of  negotiations 
being  begun  with  Abdel  Krim  in  the  near 
future. 

Early  in  June  the  Prime  Minister  per- 
sonally visited  the  French  zone  in  Mo- 
rocco, making  the  trip  by  airplane.  Upon 
his  return  to  Paris  the  government  de- 
cided to  spare  no  pains  for  the  crushing 
of  the  Eif  forces.  At  the  same  time 
agreement  was  reached  with  Spain  for 
joint  naval  operations  against  Morocco. 


THE  INTERNATIONALIZATION 
OF  TANGIERS 

ON  JUNE  1  the  city  of  Tangiers  and 
its  adjacent  zone  of  200  square  miles 
were  placed  under  an  international  regime, 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme  worked  out 
by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain,  at  a  conference  held 
in  Paris  in  December,  1923.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  status  of  Tangiers  is  of  long 
standing.  While  both  France  and  Spain 
claimed  the  right  to  undertake  its  ad- 
ministration and  were  prepared  to  accept 
that  responsibility,  the  British  Govern- 
ment decided  that  a  place  of  such  strategic 
importance  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  any  one  power  alone. 
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As  long  ago  as  1904,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions since,  the  three  governments  con- 
cerned— the  British,  French,  and  Span- 
ish— agreed  that  Tangier  should  be  en- 
dowed with  a  "special  regime."  The  re- 
sult was  the  Paris  Conference  and  the 
scheme  just  put  into  effect. 

Nine  Nationalities  and  Three  Languages 

The  Sultan  of  Morocco  remains  sover- 
eign over  Tangier  and  its  zone  and  his 
local  representatives  are  charged  with  di- 
rect jurisdiction  over  the  Moorish  subjects, 
whether  Moslems  or  Jews.  There  is  a 
Legislative  Assembly  of  2G  members, 
chosen  from  the  foreign  and  native  com- 
munities. To  supervise  the  decisions  of 
the  Assembly,  but  with  no  legislative  func- 
tions, there  is  a  committee  of  control  con- 
sisting of  the  consuls  of  the  powers,  with 
the  exception  of  ex-enemy  States,  that 
signed  the  Act  of  Algeciras.  There  are, 
to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Assembly, 
three  administrators,  a  Frenchman  at  the 
head  and  English  and  Spanish  assistant 
administrators,  who  act  as  directors  of 
finance  and  of  public  health  respectively. 
The  two  engineers  of  public  works  are 
French  and  Spanish.  Six  judges — Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Spanish — preside  over 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  mixed 
tribunals.  There  is  a  native  gendarmerie 
under  the  command  of  a  Belgian  captain, 
assisted  by  French  and  Spanish  oflScers 
and  non-commissioned  officers.  There  is 
also  an  international  municipal  police. 

No  fewer  than  nine  nationalities  will 
be  represented  on  the  full  Legislative 
Assembly.  Three  languages — French, 
Spanish,  and  Arabic — are  used  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Assembly.  The  legal 
code  has  been  specially  drawn  up,  based 
upon  the  codes  in  use  in  the  French 
Protectorate  of  Morocco  and  in  the  Span- 
ish sphere  of  influence.  A  native  Cadi 
tries  such  cases  as  fall  within  the  Moorish 
jurisdiction.  The  setting  for  this  com- 
plicated administration  is  a  cosmopolitan 
Moorish  city,  beautiful  in  its  surroundings 
and  happy  in  its  climate,  which  by  a  long 
period  of  maladministration  has  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

Disadvantages  of  the  New  Regime 

The  new  regime  places  Tangiers  in  a 
sorry  plight.     The  three  governments — 


the  British,  French,  and  Spanish — who 
are  so  largely  responsible  for  it  have 
neither  granted  nor  guaranteed  one  single 
material  advantage  to  help  it  on  its  new 
career.  Each  has  ceded  certain  preten- 
sions to  which  their  claims  were  at  the 
very  least  doubtful,  and  that  is  all.  Not 
even  a  meager  blessing  seems  to  have  been 
uttered.  There  is  no  wonder  that  Tangier 
is  none  too  grateful  for  this  gift  of  inter- 
nationalization, under  the  cloak  of  which 
the  governments  concerned  have  escaped 
their  moral  responsibilities. 

The  new  regime  throws  an  almost  in- 
supportable burden  upon  Tangier's  im- 
poverished shoulders.  The  Moslem  popu- 
lation will  be  the  principal  suiferers,  for 
financial  stringency  will  prevent  adequate 
relief  or  assistance.  There  will  be  no 
funds  available,  except  by  some  unforeseen 
and  providential  turn  of  fortune's  wheel, 
for  the  construction  of  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  the  other  needs  of  this  patient  and 
long-sufi'ering  community.  This  abandon- 
ment of  the  legitimate  owners  of  Tangier 
to  a  continuation  of  the  distress  from 
which  no  official  helping  hand  has  been 
stretched  out  to  rescue  them  is,  as  a  policy 
toward  an  Islamic  people,  calamitous,  and 
as  a  mark  of  European  charity  deplorable. 

A  foreign  regime  has  been  introduced 
for  purely  selfish  political  reasons,  and 
the  sacrifice  that  it  is  going  to  entail  upon 
the  already  poverty-stricken  people  of  the 
place  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  pure  in- 
difi'erence.  That  their  plight  will  be  worse 
than  it  is  at  present  is  impossible.  That 
it  will  in  any  degree  be  better  is  most 
improbable.  Had  Tangier  fallen  under 
the  protection  of  France  or  Spain,  or 
any  other  one  power,  its  requirements 
would  have  become  incumbent  upon  the 
protecting  power.  Under  what  practically 
amounts  to  the  protection  of  all  Europe, 
no  one  is  responsible. 


CAILLAUX'S  FINANCIAL 
PROGRAM 

ON  MAY  25  M.  Joseph  Caillaux,  the 
French  Minister  of  Finance,  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  his 
much-heralded  finance  bill,  in  which  he 
sets  forth  the  financial  policies  he  intends 
to  pursue.     The  bill  is  centered  around 
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the  problem  of  effectively  balancing  the 
French  budget,  and  thus  placing  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  country  upon  a  sound 
foundation.  In  an  explanatory  statement 
with  which  the  bill  is  prefaced,  M.  Cail- 
laux  laid  down  what  he  considers  the 
basis  of  sound  policies  with  regard  to  the 
handling  of  French  financial  problems. 

Basis  of  Sound  Financial  Policies 

At  the  very  outset  the  new  Minister  of 
Finance  scouted  the  idea  that  the  bal- 
ancing of  the  budget  is  not  a  problem  of 
pressing  importance.  This  view  is  held 
in  some  quarters.    But  M.  Caillaux  said: 

We  cannot  share  all  these  opinions.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  they  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  list  of  those  false 
ideas,  most  dangerous  for  the  financial  health 
of  the  people,  to  which  at  all  times  those  who 
believe  in  talking  the  line  of  least  resistance 
have  abandoned  themselves.  No  healthy 
financial  position  is  possible  for  a  country, 
especially  when  it  is  crushed  by  debts,  unless 
its  representatives  adopt  the  rigorous  rule  of 
Including  all  public  expenditures  without  ex- 
ception in  a  single  budget  and  meeting  the 
charges  of  this  budget  by  taxation  and  noth- 
ing but  taxation. 

Any  other  plan,  added  M.  Caillaux,  is 
merely  a  sophism.  Xo  great  financial 
operation  can  be  attempted  until  the 
budget  is  in  order  and  the  confidence  of 
the  country  restored.  Parliament  is  there- 
fore asked  to  provide  the  means  "for 
balancing  as  completely  as  possible  the 
budget  of  1925,  and  at  the  same  time  as- 
suring a  strict  balance  between  revenue 
and  expenditure  in  1936." 

A  careful  revision  of  estimates  has  been 
made.  The  expected  Dawes  annuity  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  budget  and  ear- 
marked exclusively  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  the  payment  of  war 
damages,  and  the  paving  off  of  internal 
and  external  debt.  The  result  of  this  is 
a  serious  deficit,  which  would  have  been 
heavier  if  the  government  had  put  back 
into  the  budget  this  year  the  expenditure 
which  has  hitherto  and  improperly  fallen 
on  the  treasury.  The  cost  of  putting 
things  straight  in  the  present  budget 
would  have  been  more  than  the  country 
could   bear.      It   has   therefore   been    de- 


cided to  spread  the  operation  over  two 
budgets,  the  more  important  adjustments 
being  postponed  to  1926. 

Increases  in  Taxation  Revenues 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  how  the 
money  is  to  be  raised,  M.  Caillaux  says 
that  the  only  tax  on  commodities  which 
is  increased  is  that  on  tobacco,  which  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  voted  in  the  law  of 
March  22,  1924.  An  important  increase 
of  revenue  is  expected  from  an  improve- 
ment in  the  organization  for  the  recovery 
of  the  turnover  tax.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  money  must  come  out  of  direct 
taxation. 

The  general  income  tax  is  not  raised. 
The  schedule  tax  on  earned  income  is  to 
be  10  per  cent  on  incomes  above  20,000/. 
a  year;  that  on  mixed  incomes  (earned 
and  unearned)  is  raised  to  15  per  cent, 
and  that  on  unearned  incomes  to  20  per 
cent.  Business  profits  (or  losses)  may  be 
averaged.  The  scheme  proposed  by  the 
Chamber  for  the  grading  of  the  tax  on 
agricultural  profits,  so  as  to  place  a  much 
heavier  burden  on  large  profits,  is  main- 
tained. Profits  from  liberal  professions 
will  be  treated  in  every  way  on  the  lines 
of  the  general  income  tax. 

Only  half  the  tax  on  securities  will  be 
claimed  this  year.  Instead  of  the  present 
system  of  departmental  and  general  shoot- 
ing licenses,  the  cost  of  a  license  through- 
out the  country,  plus  the  local  percentage, 
will  be  100  francs.  Among  the  postal 
and  telegraphic  rates  which  will  be  raised 
is  that  for  inland  letters,  which  will  be 
30  centimes  instead  of  25. 

State  Supervision  of  Insurance 

M.  Caillaux  also  proposes  to  extend  to 
all  forms  of  insurance  companies  the  State 
supervision  which  already  exists  in  the 
case  of  life  assurance  companies.  He 
argues  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  a  de  facto  monopoly. 
The  essential  preliminary  is  control.  He 
is  against  taking  over  ordinary  business 
insurance  as  a  State  monopoly.  In  order 
that  insurance  of  the  best  kind  may  retain 
the  elasticity  necessary  for  its  extension 
to  all  spheres  of  human  activity,  the  wisest 
plan  is  to  leave  the  business  to  be  pur- 
sued by  commercial  methods.     But   the 
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State  may  legitimately  take  a  share  in  re- 
insurance. This  business,  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  properly  developed  in 
France,  leads  every  year  to  considerable 
export  of  capital. 

The  creation  of  a  State  reinsurance 
scheme  can  alone  prevent  this  and  convert 
the  movement  into  an  import  of  capital 
from  abroad.  This  scheme  will  compul- 
sorily  reinsure  half  of  all  the  risks  assured 
in  France  and  Algeria  by  French  and  for- 
eign societies.  It  will  be  administered, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Ministers  of 
Finance  and  Labor  and  the  permanent 
control  of  the  General  Inspection  of  Fi- 
nance, by  a  board  composed  of  officials  and 
other  persons  of  special  competence,  but 
quite  unconnected  with  private  assurance 
societies.  The  profits  will  be  paid  over 
to  the  State  after  deduction  of  the  neces- 
sary working  expenses.  Temporary  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  which  will  pre- 
vent the  new  organization  from  exercising 
forthwith  the  whole  of  its  right  over  the 
risks  at  present  assured  by  the  companies. 

On  the  same  ground,  the  State  will  take 
a  share  in  the  excess  profits  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry. While  avoiding  mixing  itself  up 
with  the  very  delicate  operations  of  a  com- 
mercial nature  which  involve  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  market,  the  State  will 
claim  a  share  in  the  profits  resulting  from 
the  import,  refining,  and  wholesale  deal- 
ing in  raw  petrol,  its  derivatives  and  by- 
products. The  rights  of  the  State  will  be 
safeguarded  by  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent financial  control  over  the  enter- 
prises involved.  The  interest  of  the  con- 
sumers will  be  protected  by  the  strength- 
ening of  the  present  commercial  control  in 
such  a  way  that  the  contributions  levied 
upon  the  industry  shall  not  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer. 

Confidence  Abroad  and  Co-operation  at  Home 

Turning  to  the  general  financial  ques- 
tion, M.  Caillaux  pleaded  for  confidence 
abroad  and  co-operation  at  home  as  the 
bases  of  its  ultimate  solution.  He  ex- 
pressed hope  that  bondholders  will  renew, 
in  some  form  or  other,  the  bonds  which 
fall  due  for  payment;  but  it  might  pos- 
sibly happen  that  at  a  given  moment  the 
Treasury  might  find  itself  unable  to  meet 
a   demand   for   repayment,   which   would 


not  inconvenience  it  if  it  had  a  reserve. 
A  bill  will  be  presented  to  Parliament  in 
due  course  for  enabling  the  State  to  pro- 
cure such  sums  as  may  temporarily  be 
necessary.  It  will,  however,  provide  that, 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  demands 
for  credit  which  have  still  to  be  made  in 
1925,  no  addition  shall  be  made  to  the 
obligations  of  the  State.  When  all  these 
steps  have  been  taken,  the  future  may  be 
contemplated  with  equanimity  and  a 
methodical  and  patient  process  of  finan- 
cial reorganization  may  be  begun. 
In  conclusion,  M.  Caillaux  said: 

When  the  problem  of  the  budget  has  been 
dealt  with;  when  the  country  is  clear  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  liberated  regions ;  when 
the  question  of  the  inter-Allied  debts  has 
been  settled;  when  the  items  of  France's  lia- 
bilities, which  at  this  moment  are  uncertain, 
have  been  cleared  up,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
faced  by  the  problem  of  a  crushing  internal 
debt — 150  milliards  of  consolidated  and  130 
milliards  in  short — and  very  short — term 
bonds.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  until  the 
franc  is  stabilized.  There  is  everything  to 
be  done  as  soon  as  it  is  stabilized.  And  sta- 
bility will  only  come  in  proportion  as  all  the 
great  preliminary  operations  which  we  have 
adumbrated  are  effected.  A  stabilized  franc 
means  the  possible  (and  necessary)  return  to 
a  gold  standard. 

Possibility  of  Inflation  Foreshadowed 

M.  Caillaux's  reference  to  the  possible 
need  on  the  part  of  the  State  for  new 
funds  with  which  to  meet  maturing  ob- 
ligations distinctly  foreshadows  the  possi- 
bility of  inflation.  Over  half  of  the  huge 
national  debt  of  France  is  in  the  form  of 
short-term  obligations,  large  amounts  of 
which  mature  all  the  time  and  have  to  be 
redeemed  by  the  treasury.  At  the  same 
time  these  short-term  obligations  are  used 
a  great  deal  in  lieu  of  currency.  M.  Cail- 
laux holds  that  as  long  as  these  treasury 
bills  are  used  as  currency  they  constitute 
in  effect  paper  money,  just  as  much  as 
the  41  billion  francs'  worth  of  bank  notes 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  France. 

Since  the  treasury  experiences  great 
difficulties  all  the  time  in  getting  the 
holders  of  these  short-term  obligations  to 
exchange  them  for  new  and  similar  treas- 
ury bills,  M.  Caillaux  proposes  to  convert 
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them  into  bank  notes  as  they  mature,  thus 
increasing  the  total  circulation.  There 
is  risk  in  this  sort  of  procedure,  but  it 
appears  that  something  of  the  sort  is  in- 
evitable, since  no  less  than  20  billion 
francs'  worth  of  treasury  bills  mature  this 
year  and  the  treasury  has  no  hope  of  hav- 
ing all  of  them  renewed. 


SOVIET  POLICIES  IN  CHINA 

THEEE  seems  little  doubt  that  Soviet 
propaganda  and  assistance  are  directly 
behind  the  movements  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  agitate  China.  The  emissaries 
of  Moscow  have  been  working  for  a  long 
time  in  various  parts  of  the  vast  Chinese 
territory  and  with  different  elements  of 
China's  population,  and  the  aims  and  poli- 
cies they  pursue  are  not  kept  secret. 

Appeal  to  the  Students 

On  the  anniversary  of  Lenin's  death, 
the  Peking  National  University  held  a 
mass  meeting,  at  which  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador, M.  Karakhan  was  the  principal 
speaker.  In  his  speech  Communism  was 
never  mentioned.  His  theme  was  ad- 
mirably suited  to  his  audience  and  dealt 
with  the  problem  of  China's  nationalism. 

This  speech  is  extremely  characteristic. 
The  Bolshevists  are  clever  in  the  way  they 
select  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  China, 
making  straight  for  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  coolie  class,  both  easily  worked 
upon.  Among  the  scholars  acquiring  a 
nebulous  and  perfunctory  acquaintance 
with  Western  learning,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  instil  the  conviction  that  China's 
troubles  are  due  to  the  foreigner.  In- 
dustrialism in  the  European  sense  being 
in  its  infancy  in  China,  there  is  no  prole- 
tariat, but  there  are  groups  of  workmen, 
as  on  the  railways,  and  for  these,  who  often 
feel  the  heavy  hand  of  officialdom,  par- 
ticularly of  the  militarists,  there  is  the 
gospel  of  rebellion  against  injustice.  Po- 
litical theories  have  little  interest.  The 
students  crave  for  cancellation  of  the 
treaties  because  in  their  innocence  they 
swallow  the  fiction  that  the  treaties  are 
the  bonds  by  which  China  is  held  in  sub- 
jection. The  workers  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  the  oppression  which  they  feel 


is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  machinations 
of  the  foreign  powers. 

Confusion  is  Bolshevist  Objective 

Bolshevist  propaganda  in  China,  there- 
fore, has  the  object  purely  and  simply  of 
stirring  up  the  pliable  and  ignorant  ele- 
ments against  foreigners,  of  complicating 
the  position  of  foreigners  in  China,  and 
of  ultimately  creating  the  confusion  which 
is  the  cynical  aim  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that 
any  of  the  military  leaders  who  at  pres- 
ent rule  the  country  are  advocates  of  im- 
mediate modification  of  the  treaties.  The 
official  class,  excepting  the  limited  revo- 
lutionary circle,  is  equally  indifferent; 
and  as  for  the  great  mercantile  and  finan- 
cial interests,  they  regard  the  foreign  pow- 
ers as  their  one  bulwark  against  total  ruin 
by  the  ignorant  and  self-seeking  mili- 
tarists. 

The  question  of  the  tariff,  however,  in- 
terests all:  the  Sun-Yat-Sen  Party  be- 
cause they  demand  tariff  autonomy,  the 
official  and  military  elements  because  they 
want  additional  revenue  from  an  increased 
tariff,  the  business  interests  because  they 
hope  to  see  the  whole  financial  position 
straightened  out  and  foreign  and  domestic 
debt  put  upon  a  stable  basis  through  a 
substantial  rise  m  the  duties,  at  present 
limited  by  the  foreign  treaties  to  5  pet 
cent  ad  valorem.  t 

Successful  Influence  over  Sun-Yat-Sen 

Of  the  political  leaders,  it  is  the  Sun- 
Yat-Sen  group  that  has  been  particularly 
mfiuenced  by  Moscow.  One  of  the  group's 
representatives  in  the  United  States,  upon 
his  recent  return  to  Chma,  openly  deplored 
the  fact  that  the  Kuomintang,  or  the 
Sun-Yat-Sen  Party,  has  been  split  by  Bol- 
shevist influence,  and  the  fact  that  one 
section  of  the  party  has  forsaken  the  tra- 
ditional policy  and  gone  over  to  the  Bol- 
shevists. He  said  quite  openly  that  it  was 
a  shame  that  the  National  Party  should  be 
influenced  in  its  policy  by  Russian  money, 
and  urged  an  immediate  reconstruction 
of  the  party  and  the  elimination  of  foreign 
influence. 

Bolshevist  propaganda,  backed  by  cash 
payments,  has  perverted  the  extremists  of 
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several  groups.  It  has  bought  the  right 
to  be  noisy  in  some  of  the  less  scrupulous 
newspapers.  It  has  infected  the  workers 
in  Canton  and  at  a  few  other  places.  It 
has  been  successful  in  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  students  in  the  capital  and 
in  some  of  the  provinces,  and  in  mislead- 
ing some  of  them  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
foreign  powers  interested  in  China.  Its 
hand  is  quite  manifest  in  much  that  is 
taking  place  today. 


MINISTERIAL  CRISIS  IN  BELGIUM 

BELGIUM  has  been  for  several 
months  past  in  the  throes  of  a  severe 
ministerial  crisis.  On  April  5  a  general 
parliamentary  election  was  held  in  Bel- 
gium, and  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
Premier  Theunis  tendered  his  resignation 
rather  than  face  the  defeat  that  was  fore- 
shadowed by  the  pre-election  temper  of 
the  country.  The  results  of  the  elections 
indicated  a  distinct  dissatisfaction  of  the 
country  with  the  Theunis  administration, 
since  the  Premier's  party  failed  to  obtain 
the  majority  necessary  for  it  to  return  to 
power.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  the 
three  major  parties  received  the  requisite 
majority,  the  political  alignment  of  the 
new  chamber  being  as  follows :  Socialists, 
79  seats;  Catholics,  78  seats;  Liberals,  22 
seats. 

Catholic  Party  Takes  the  Government 

Prom  April  5  until  May  13  almost  un- 
interrupted negotiations  were  carried  on 
ioT  the  formation  of  a  government.  At 
first  it  was  believed  that  a  Socialist  Gov- 
ernment, headed  by  M.  Vandervelde, 
might  be  formed  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Liberals;  but  the  negotiations  in  this 
direction  proved  futile,  and  on  May  13 
M.  Van  de  Vyvere,  representing  the  Cath- 
olic Party,  accepted  the  responsibility  for 
forming  a  government. 

The  new  government  was  made  up  as 
follows:  M.  Alois  Van  de  Vyvere,  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  Finance;  M. 
Leon  Theodor,  Justice;  Viscomte  Poul- 
let.  Interior;  Baron  Euzette,  Agriculture 
and  Public  Works;  M.  Tschoffen,  Indus- 
try and  Trade;  Lieutenant-General  Hel- 
lebaut,  National  Defense;  M.  Carton, 
Colonies;  M.  Moyersoen,  Economic  Af- 
fairs. 


M.  Theodor  is  temporarily  in  charge  of 
the  Ministry  of  Sciences  and  Arts;  Baron 
Euzette  of  that  of  Foreign  Aifairs,  and  M. 
Tschoffen  of  those  of  Railways,  Marine 
and  Posts.  Vicomte  Poullet,  Baron  Eu- 
zette, and  MM.  Tschoffen,  Carton,  and 
Moyersoen  belong  to  the  Catholic  Party 
and  held  office  in  the  Theunis  Cabinet. 
M.  Van  de  Vyvere  is  also  a  Catholic  Dep- 
uty, and  for  two  years  he,  too,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  of  M.  Theunis.  M. 
Leon  Theodor  is  a  member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Party,  and  was  deported  to  Ger- 
many for  his  patriotic  zeal  during  the 
German  occupation. 

Policy  of  the  New  Government 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  government  centered 
around  a  violent  disagreement  between 
the  Socialists  and  the  Catholics.  Upon 
taking  office,  the  new  Premier  issued  the 
following  statement: 

I  did  intend  to  appeal  only  to  men  outside 
politics  to  fill  the  vacant  oflBces,  but  in  the 
course  of  nay  inquiries  I  perceived  that  this 
would  be  difficult,  because  those  of  Liberal 
or  Socialist  opinions  with  whom  I  spoke  ran 
the  risk  of  being  treated  as  turncoats.  .  .  . 
After  38  days  of  crisis  I  expect  the  debate  on 
the  constitution  and  orientation  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  free  from  the  private  meetings 
of  groups  or  parties.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  the  system  of  government  I 
propose,  I  hope  that  the  country  will  approve 
my  action  and  support  me  in  carrying  the 
debate  to  the  bar  of  the  house. 

Pending  the  test  of  the  viability  of  the 
new  government,  which  was  to  come  upon 
the  occasion  of  its  first  appearance  in  the 
chamber,  the  permanent  officials  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  continued  to 
carry  out  the  policies  laid  down  by  the 
Theunis  Government  with  regard  to  the 
important  issues  of  foreign  policy.  In- 
structions in  this  sense  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Belgian  ambassadors  in  Paris 
and  London. 

In  connection  with  the  disarmament  of 
the  Reich,  the  Belgian  Government  sug- 
gested, on  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Army,  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  should  be  asked  to  fur- 
nish precise  information  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain   of    the    points    emphasized    by    the 
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Inter- Allied  Control  Commission.  The 
French  and  British  governments  have  also 
decided  to  ask  for  similar  information. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  negotia- 
tions between  London  and  Paris  the  Brit- 
ish Government  proposed  that  the  Ger- 
man delegates  should  be  asked  to  explain 
verbally  the  failure  of  the  Reich  to  com- 
ply with  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  in  re- 
gard to  disarmament.  The  French  and 
Belgian  parliaments,  however,  considered 
that  a  demand  should  be  sent  in  writing. 
To  this  the  British  Government,  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation,  eventually  agreed. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  Cologne  zone,  the  Belgian 
Government  considered  that  this  can  only 
be  done  when  Germany  has  conformed  to 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  when  the 
matter  will  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Control  Commission  into  those  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

On  the  subject  of  the  security  pact  sug- 
gested by  Germany,  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment was  of  opinion  that  this  should  be 
given  careful  and  sympathetic  considera- 
tion. To  this  proposal  Belgian  attaches 
value,  because  she  sees  a  possibility  of 
British  assistance  for  her  security.  Dip- 
lomatic negotiations  are  at  present  being 
conducted  on  the  subject  of  the  German 
proposal,  and  in  this  connection  France 
alone  is  called  upon  to  reply,  as  it  was  to 
her  that  the  proposal  was  addressed. 

Trade  Agreement  with  Germany 

The. new  government  also  indicated  its 
approval  of  the  draft  trade  agreement 
with  Germany,  arrived  at  late  in  March. 
This  draft  agreement  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing two  parts : 

(1)  Provisions  regulating  the  interim 
arrangement  for  a  period  of  one  year,  dur- 
ing which  period  the  two  countries  grant 
each  other  the  benefit  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  in  respect  of  a  certain 
number  of  products,  and  establishing  dif- 
ferential taxes  for  other  products;  (2) 
provisions  governing  the  permanent  re- 
gime. On  the  termination  of  the  provis- 
ional period,  the  most-favored-nation 
clause  will  be  applied  generally,  without 
exception,  or,  in  other  words,  there  will  be 
a  return  to  pre-war  conditions  and  com- 
mercial liberty  between  the  two  countries. 


A  certain  number  of  reductions  of  cus- 
toms dues  are  made  on  both  sides. 

In  view  of  the  preparation  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  of  an  increased  customs 
tariff,  the  Belgian  delegates  have  secured 
a  guarantee  that  with  regard  to  the  arti- 
cles in  which  Belgium  is  particularly  in- 
terested the  increase  shall  not  be  preju- 
dicial to  her. 

The  agreement  will  not  come  into  force 
before  the  new  German  tariff  is  put  into 
operation.  As  several  months  may  elapse 
before  that  date,  the  two  governments 
agree  not  to  impede  commercial  relations 
in  any  way  during  the  interval. 

Defeat  of  the  Van  de  Vyvere  Government 

On  May  23,  nine  days  after  its  appoint- 
ment, the  Van  de  Vyvere  Cabinet  faced 
the  test  in  the  chamber.  Socialist  depu- 
ties moved  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the 
new  government,  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted  by  98  votes  against  73.  Social- 
ists, Liberals,  and  Communists  voted  for 
the  resolution,  while  Catholics  voted 
against  it. 

Following  the  adverse  vote  in  the  cham- 
ber, M.  Van  de  Vyvere  and  his  colleagues 
tendered  their  resignation  and  the  Bel- 
gian ministerial  crisis  passed  into  a  new 
stage.  

LORD  BRADBURY  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEBTS 

FRAI^CE'S  ability  to  pay  her  war 
debts  is  at  present  a  question  of  great 
interest  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in 
view  of  the  reports  that  a  debt  settlement 
between  France  and  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  be  imminent.  For  one  thing 
there  is  very  little  advocacy  in  Great 
Britain  of  either  a  cancellation  or  a  re- 
duction to  a  nominal  sum  of  the  amount 
France  owes  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  ar- 
gued that  as  long  as  Great  Britain  must 
continue  her  annual  payments  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Baldwin  debt 
settlement,  she  cannot  afford  to  let  her 
European  debtors  off  without  demanding 
from  them  substantial  payments.  A 
rather  significant  statement  of  this  view 
in  Great  Britain  was  recently  presented 
by  Lord  Bradbury  of  Winsford,  former 
British  delegate  to  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission, in  a  speech  delivered  before  the 
Manchester  Luncheon  Club. 
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Debt  Payments  and  Standard  of  Living  in 
Britain 

Lord  Bradbury's  speech  was  centered 
around  the  French  debt.  He  took  it  up 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  essential 
British  interests  involved,  and  formulated 
his  views  on  the  subject  in  the  following 
terms : 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  policy  which  we 
have  to  pursue,  having  regard  to  our  very 
serious  liabilities  of  £80,000,000  sterling  a 
year  to  America,  and  allowing  for  the  loss 
of  our  American  securities  as  well  as  for  our 
wartime  borrowings,  is  that  any  attempt  to 
arrive  at  a  permanent  settlement  of  inter- 
Allied  debts  on  the  basis  of  a  reduction  of 
the  debts  owing  by  the  European  Allies  to 
Great  Britain  to  a  nominal  figure  would  be 
a  policy  which  could  not  possibly  be  ac- 
cepted by  our  country  if  it  has  any  regard 
for  the  needs  of  its  population.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  at  the  time  of  the  Baldwin  settlement 
with  America,  said  that  the  payment  of  even 
£30,000,000  or  £40,000,000  a  year  to  Amer- 
ica by  Great  Britain  meant  a  permanent 
reduction  in  the  standard  of  comfort  in  this 
coimtry  unless  we  could  at  least  recover  that 
payment  from  our  European  debtors.  That 
was  the  principle  on  which  the  Balfour  Note 
was  framed,  and  for  the  time  being  I  think 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  hold  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Balfour  Note.  The  point  I  wish 
to  make  particularly  is  that  though  it  would 
be  unwise,  for  political  reasons,  and  unkind, 
for  moral  reasons,  to  attempt  any  immediate 
pressure  upon  France,  it  is  essential,  having 
regard  to  what  has  been  done  up  to  the 
present,  to  keep  the  French  liability  alive 
with  a  view  ultimately  of  securing  a  solu- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  the 
Balfour  Note. 

Lord  Bradbury  stated  that  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  French  financial  situa- 
tion led  him  to  believe  that  France  has  a 
considerable  paying  capacity,  and  that 
France  will  ultimately  be  willing  to  pay  a 
substantial  amount  of  her  debts  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  even  if  she 
will  probably  never  be  able  or  willing  to 
pay  in  full. 

Past  and  Present  Financial  Fallacies 

The  earlier  part  of  the  address  was  an 
analysis  of  the  international  credit  system 
up  to  1914  and  a  discussion  of  what  hap- 


pened on  the  outbreak  of  war,  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  and  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Lord  Bradbury  called  the 
pre-war  system  of  international  credit  a 
rule-of-thumb  process.  Nobody  believed 
war  could  last  more  than  a  few  months. 
It  was  a  great  surprise  to  statesmen  and 
economic  experts  that  by  emergency  ex- 
pedients the  machinery  of  money  and 
credit  proved  itself  adaptable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  long  war.  From  an  un- 
derestimate of  the  powers  of  the  modern 
financial  organism  we  passed  after  the 
war  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  believed 
pretty  generally  that  the  economic  and  in- 
dustrial resources  of  mankind  were  limit- 
less. That  fallacy  had  proved  for  more 
dangerous  than  the  original  idea  of  the 
limitation  of  financial  resources. 

The  world  seems  to  have  thought  that 
the  well-tempered  razor  which  had  proved 
such  an  admirable  instrument  for  the  do- 
mestic operation  of  shaving,  and  which 
had  been  used  so  efficiently  and  vigorously 
during  the  war  to  cut  human  throats,  was 
also  an  instrument  suitable  for  clearing 
a  way  through  the  almost  impenetrable 
jungle  left  by  the  war.  The  razor  had, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  made  very  little  im- 
pression on  the  jungle,  and  a  large  part 
of  our  post-war  difficulties  had  arisen 
from  a  neglect  of  this  now  very  obvious 
fact.  Lord  Bradbury  went  on  to  argue 
that  the  questions  of  the  debts  arising  out 
of  the  war  were  not  questions  of  paying 
for  the  war.  That  had  already  been  done 
at  the  time  of  the  war  by  the  individual 
citizens  of  the  States  at  war,  or  by  the 
States  themselves. 

Internal  and  External  Debts 

The  question  now  was  the  repayment  of 
the  debts  thus  created.  If  the  war  credit- 
ors were  within  the  nation  the  debt  ques- 
tion was  a  matter  of  the  internal  re-dis- 
tribution of  the  wealth  of  that  nation, 
very  serious,  no  doubt,  to  many  classes 
and  individuals  within  that  nation.  But 
the  important  part  of  the  external  debt 
represented  a  call  by  the  creditor  country 
on  the  production  and  wealth  of  the 
debtor  country.  The  British  Government 
indebtedness  to  the  United  States  was  ap- 
proximately £30,000,000  a  year,  rising  in 
a  few  years  to  £40,000,000,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
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the  loss  of  Great  Britain's  American  pre- 
war assets,  representing  something  like 
another  £40,000,000  a  year,  making  a  to- 
tal of  £80,000,000  a  year  ultimately. 
That  drain  upon  the  production  of  this 
country  could  only  be  met  by  hard  work, 
high  production,  and  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  community. 

The  war  left  behind  it  in  all  belligerent 
countries  this  double  burden  of  internal 
and  external  debt.  Germany  got  rid  of 
her  internal  debt  by  depreciating  her  cur- 
rency to  zero.  Her  external  debt  re- 
mained in  the  form  of  reparations. 
France  took  a  middle  course.  By  depreci- 
ation her  internal  debt  was  reduced  by  70 


per  cent,  but  by  French  fiscal  arrange- 
ments not  regarded  in  England  as  very 
sound  the  problem  of  the  internal  debt 
there  remained  as  serious  or  even  more 
serious  than  it  was  in  this  country. 

But  the  external  debts  of  the  belliger- 
ent countries  were  debts  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  and  the  moment  they 
were  discussed  they  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  capacity  of  a  country  to  pay. 
The  Dawes  Inquiry  attempted  to  settle 
that  question  for  Germany.  France,  for 
her  part,  said  that,  though  most  anxious 
to  meet  her  liabilities,  she  had  no  capacity 
to  make  payments  to  foreign  countries. 


Europe's  debts  to  the  United  States,  which  represent  really  the  core  of  the  whole 
problem  of  international  debts,  aggregate  over  12  billion  dollars.  They  are  distributed 
as  follows,  according  to  a  statement  recently  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment: 


Country. 
Armenia    

Principal  amount 

of  obligations 

now  held. 

$11,959,917.49 

24,055,708.92 

377,029,570.06 

Total   indebted- 
ness with 
accrued  interest. 

$14,959,479.94 

30,550,750.35 

480,503,983.61 

Payments   on 
account   of 
principal. 

Payments   on 

account  of 

interest. 

Austria    

Belgium    

Cuba        

2,057,630.37 
10,000,000.00 

18,526,408.21 

2,286,751.58 

304,178.09 

Czeclioslovakia 

91,879,671.03 

13,999,145.60 

8,910,000.00 

.       3,340,516,043.72 

..       4,554,000,000.00 

15,000,000.00 

1,958,412.50 

..       1,647,869,197.96 

5,132,287.14 

26,000.00 

6,030,000.00 

110,590.28 

178,560,000.00 

36,128,494.94 

192,601,297.37 

51,037,886.39 

117,679,095.70 

17,794,020.28 

8,910,000.00 

4,210,556,948.27 

4,554,000,000.00 

17,625,000.00 

1,958,412.50 

2,138,543,852.77 

6352,139.45 

32,768.85 

6,030,000.00 

110,590.28 

178,560,000.00 

46,508,661.17 

255,147,692.24 

65,414,997.98 

Estlionia 

Finland    

France    

Great  Britain    , 
Greece 

90,000.00 

64,302,901.29 

248,181,641.56 

847,965.27 

221,386,302.82 

633,206,657.11 

1,159,153.34 

30,056.18 

57,598,852.62 

126,266.19 

861.10 

Hungary    

Italy   

Latvia    

9,672.50 
164,852.94 

Liberia    

Lithuania    . . . . , 

91,996.97 

6,180.69 

2,048,224.28 

263,313.74 

7,911,594.39 

636,059.14 

Nicaragua   . . . . . 
Poland   , 

40,513.86 

Rumania    

Russia 

1,794,180.48 

Yugoslavia    . . . . 

720,600.16 

Total    ... 

Finland    , 

Great  Britain   . 

Hungary    

Lithuania*    . . . . 

..  $10,556,804,223.40      $12,151,238,393.39 

FUNDED  OBLIGATIONS  HELD    INCL 

$8,910,000.00               $8,910,000.00 

,.       4,554,000,000.00          4,554,000,000.00 

1,958,412.50                 1,958,412.50 

6,030,000.00                 6,030,000.00 

178,560,000.00             178,560,000.00 

$327,361,993.16 

UDED    ABOVE. 

$90,000.00 

46,000,000.00 

9,672.50 

$946,430,821.72 

$538,650.00 

275,310,000.00 

29,303.14 

90,450.00 

Poland*    , 

Total    .., 

.,     $4,749,458,412.50 

$4,749,458,412.50 

$46,099,672.50 

$275,968,403.14 

*  Funding  agreements  approved  by  Congress  but  bonds  have  not  been  exchanged. 
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Theoretical  and  Practical  Possibilities 

Further  in  his  speech,  Lord  Bradbury 
insisted  on  the  very  vital  difference  that 
exists,  in  this  particular  connection,  be- 
tween theoretical  possibilities  and  practi- 
cal application.     He  said : 

What  Is  theoretically  possible  as  an  eco- 
nomic proposition  is  not  practicable.  No 
question  of  this  kind  can  be  settled  without 
regard  to  its  political  and  moral  elements. 
It  Is  for  that  reason  that  the  Reparations 
Scheme  under  the  Versailles  Treaty  is  as 
dead  as  mutton,  and  has  had  to  be  replaced 
by  the  Dawes  Plan;  but,  as  regards  France, 
which  has  succeeded  by  now  in  making  good 
90  per  cent  of  the  ravages  of  the  war  within 
her  borders  out  of  the  savings  of  her  own 
people,  there  is  no  doubt  that  France  could 
make  a  very  considerable  contribution  to- 
wards the  payment  of  the  debt  she  owes  to 
Great  Britain  and  America,  as  great  probably 
as  the  contribution  that  could  be  made  by 
Germany  towards  meeting  her  foreign  obli- 
gations. On  the  other  band,  France  pleads 
with  great  force  to  her  creditors  to  treat  her 
more  favorably  than  they  treat  the  conquered 
enemy,  and  France  has  a  remarkably  power- 
ful military  establishment  that  cannot  be  left 
out  of  account.  If  you  put  your  demands 
on  France  too  high  she  will  find  that  repudia- 
tion suits  her  better  than  the  attempt  to  meet 
her  obligations.  On  these  grounds  the  prob- 
lem is  not  a  pure  economic  problem;  it  is  a 
mixed  problem  of  economics,  politics,  and 
morals. 

But,  in  Lord  Bradbury's  opinion,  while 
the  capacity  of  a  country  to  pay  a  foreign 
debt  is  something  which  is  incapable  of 
precise  definition,  nevertheless,  "under  a 
properly  organized  system  of  currency 
and  credit  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that, 
if  a  country  were  willing  to  make  serious 
efforts  to  repay  a  foreign  debt,  that  debt 
could  be  borne  to  the  maximum  amount 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  hu- 
man life  as  such  in  the  debtor  country  un- 
til its  productivity  declined  under  the 
very  low  standard  of  comfort  which  would 
have  to  be  adopted." 

Change  of  Policy  in  the  United  States 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  body 
of  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  represented 
by  views  similar  to  those  expressed  by 
Lord    Bradbury,    will    be    considerably 


strengthened  by  the  apparent  change  of 
policy  with  regard  to  international  debts 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  United  States. 
Hitherto  the  Debt  Funding  Commission, 
created  in  1922,  has  been  content  to  let 
our  European  debtors  take  the  initiative 
in  settling  the  debt  problem  as  it  concerns 
each  of  them.  Now  the  Commission  ap- 
pears to  be  taking  the  initiative  in  bring- 
ing about  negotiations  looking  toward 
some  sort  of  settlement. 


IMPORTANT  INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 

(May  16-June  14) 

May  16 — The  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  makes  public  its 
unanimous  decision  in  favor  of 
Poland  on  the  question  referred 
to  it  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  regard  to 
the  Polish  postal  service  at 
Danzig. 
Announcement  is  made  that 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Greece, 
Eumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugo- 
slavia, Esthonia,  and  Latvia 
have  been  informed  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  conversion  of  promis- 
sory notes  held  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  into  definite 
funding  agreements  should  be 
seriously  considered. 

May  20 — Lord  Allenby  resigns  his  posi- 
tion as  High  Commissioner  for 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  and  Sir 
George  Lloyd,  M.  P.,  is  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him. 
Gerardo  Machado  takes  the  oath  of 
office  as  fifth  President  of  Cuba. 

May  21 — Captain  Amundsen  starts  from 
Spitzbergen  in  an  attempt  to  fly 
to  the  North  Pole. 

May  24 — British  Empire  Day  is  cele- 
brated at  Wembly,  England. 

May  29 — In  the  British  memorandum  on 
the  French  draft  reply  to  the 
German  proposals  for  a  security 
pact,  it  is  proposed  that  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany 
guarantee  the  western  frontier 
of  Germany. 
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May  30 — The  Conference  of  Ambassadors 
sends  a  note  to  Germany,  enu- 
merating the  defaults  charged 
against  her  and  laying  down  the 
steps  which  must  be  taken  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  treaty. 

June  1 — Tangier  and  its  adjacent  zone  of 
about  200  square  miles  enters 
upon  a  "special  regime"  of  in- 
ternationalization. 

June  4 — Camille  Flammarion,  famous 
French  astronomer,  dies  at  his 
observatory  at  Juvisy,  near 
Paris,  aged  83  years. 

June  10 — The  conference  at  Geneva  for 
the  control  of  traffic  in  arms 
adopts  a  protocol,  submitted  by 
the  American  delegation,  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  chemicals  as 
weapons  in  warfare. 
Caillaux  obtains  from  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  full  approval  of  his 
budget  plans  for  increasing  the 


revenue  during  the  present  year 
by  1,500,000,000  francs  and  next 
year's  revenue  by  3,000,000,000 
francs. 

June  11 — The  Greek  cabinet  resigns  with- 
out explanation. 

The  French  Premier,  Pain- 
leve,  gives  assurances  to  the  Sul- 
tan of  Morocco  that  France  will 
support  him  in  the  maintenance 
of  his  authority  in  Morocco. 

June  12 — The  United  States  informs 
Mexico  that  it  can  command  the 
support  of  the  United  States 
Government  "only  so  long  as  it 
protects  American  lives  and 
rights"  and  fulfills  its  interna- 
tional obligations. 

June  14 — Mexico  sends  a  note  to  the 
United  States  Government  de- 
claring that  her  note  of  June  12 
"embodies  a  threat  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Mexico  that  she  can- 
not overlook  and  rejects  with  all 
energy." 


A  Poem* 


\ 


With  a  grand  plan  in  mind 

I  toil  day  and  night, 
till  something  large  is  built  at  last, 

truth  and  illusion  mixed. 

But  my  tiny  hopes  wait  long,  the  joys  that  are  frail, 

in  the  vision  of  which  mingle 
some  stray  notes  of  a  song,  a  breath  of  hidden  flowers, 

the  whisper  in  the  shade  of  a  familiar  tree, 
and  a  leisure  brimming  over  with  dream  bubbles. 

When  God's  will  to  create  shook  the  sky 

into  fiery  whirls. 
His  power,  in  the  beginning  of  years, 

built  up  its  triumph  in  towering  hills. 
But  His  dream  waited  millions  of  barren  nights, 

before  He  smiled  on  His  first  shy  flower. 

Eabindranath  Tagore. 
March  18,  1925. 


*  Translated  from  Bengali  for  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
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SOME  PRINCIPLES  OF  JAPANESE  FOREIGN 

POLICY 

As  Stated  by  TSUNEO  MATSUDAIRA 

Ambassador  to  the  United  States 


(The  following  article  is  composed  of  ex- 
tracts from  several  addresses  made  by  the  new 
Japanese  Ambassador  since  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  a  few  months  ago.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  Ambassador  has  taken  occasion 
to  answer  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  some  Americans  re- 
garding the  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  He  has  attempted  to  allay 
the  idea  that  war  is  possible  between  the  two 
countries,  making  very  definite  statements  on 
that  subject.  The  argument — sometimes  ig- 
norantly,  sometimes  willfully  made — that 
trade  rivalry  on  the  Pacific  is  a  danger  to 
our  future  relations,  can  hardly  stand  in  the 
face  of  the  overwhelming  facts  which  the 
Ambassador  presents.  He  has  spoken,  also, 
on  the  immigration  question,  on  that  of  secret 
diplomacy,  on  Japan's  policy  toward  China, 
and  on  other  matters,  which  together  make 
up  an  important  statement  well  worth  pub- 
lishing, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
his  addresses,  as  is  the  case  with  many  au- 
thoritative declarations,  have  not  been  fully 
reported  in  the  daily  press. 

The  addresses  were  made  before  the  Japan 
Society,  in  New  York,  on  March  24 ;  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches,  in  New  York,  on 
April  20;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
Philadelphia,  on  May  7,  and  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  on  May  20. — Editob.) 

IT  WOULD  be  remiss  of  me  to  let  this 
present  occasion  pass  without  speak- 
ing again  of  the  way  in  which  we  Japan- 
ese are  impressed  by  the  generosity  and 
friendliness  which  have  characterized  your 
attitude  towards  us.  What  you  did  for  us 
in  the  days  of  strain  and  stress  following 
the  great  earthquake,  nearly  two  years  ago, 
is  but  the  manifestation  of  that  attitude. 
We  accepted  the  gifts  for  the  relief  of  our 
distressed  people  not  for  their  material 
worth  alone,  but  for  the  magnificent  spirit 
which  they  represented  and  embodied. 

The  Immigration  Law 

In  the  wake  of  this  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  sympathy  came  the  immigration 
law,  putting  us  among  the  excluded  na- 
tionals. The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
gave  us  a  great  shock  and  disappointment, 
and  I  should  not  be  honest  with  you  or 
with  myself  if  I  were  not  to  tell  you 
that   there   is   widespread   dissatisfaction 


throughout  the  whole  nation  with  the 
status  which  the  new  law  has  conferred 
upon  my  countrymen  For  me  to  discuss 
this  question  on  this  occasion  would  serve 
no  good  purpose.  We  have,  however,  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  sense  of  justice  and 
equity  inherent  in  the  American  people, 
and  this  faith  gives  us  hope  that  the  day 
will  come  when  this  question  may  be 
settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  of 
our  countries. 

You  will  be  interested,  no  doubt,  in 
hearing  what  our  Foreign  Minister  said 
to  the  Diet  on  January  22  with  regard  to 
this  question.  Baron  Shidehara  spoke  as 
follows : 

It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  and 
Japan  should  live  in  cordial  friendship  for 
all  time  and  co-operate  with  each  other  in 
the  great  mission  of  promoting  the  ijeace  and 
security  of  the  Pacific  regions  and  of  the 
world.  We  are  confident  that  these  views 
are  shared  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  regret  the  discriminatory 
clause  against  Japanese  in  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1924.  I  explained  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Diet  the  circumstances  attending  the 
insertion  of  that  clause  and  views  of  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  subject.  The  question  still 
remains  unsettled.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered  that  a  law  cannot  be  modified 
except  by  a  law,  and  that  under  the  constitu- 
tional system  of  the  United  States  the  legis- 
lature is  entirely  independent  of  the  execu- 
tive. It  is  obvious  that  continuance  of  dis- 
cussions between  the  two  governments  at  this 
time  will  not  in  itself  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose. What  is  really  important,  in  the  final 
analysis  of  the  question,  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  shall  come  to  have  a  correct  un- 
derstanding of  our  people  and  of  our  points 
of  view.  An  impetuous  mood  or  impassioned 
utterance  will  not  conduce  to  an  international 
understanding.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
same  love  of  justice  that  kindled  American 
independence  still  continues  to  inspire  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  The  day  will 
come  when  this  fact  will  be  fully  demon- 
strated. 
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The  Question  of  War 

On  my  way  to  Washington  I  was  asked 
by  some  one  what  I  thought  about  the 
possibility  of  war  between  Japan  and 
America.  Fully  convinced  as  I  am  that 
there  are  no  issues  whatever  between  our 
two  countries  awaiting  their  adjustment 
by  the  application  of  force,  I  replied 
frankly :  "I  don't  think  about  it."  Your 
government  and  statesmen  have  repeatedly 
declared  that  America  wants  to  live  in 
peace  with  Japan,  as  with  every  other 
nation.  Your  newspapers  and  your  peo- 
ple, with  insignificant  exceptions,  do  not 
want  to  breed  trouble  with  us.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Japanese  Government  and 
statesmen  have  iterated  and  reiterated  the 
same  sentiment,  and  our  people  and  our 
newspapers,  with  slight  exceptions,  dep- 
recate any  idea  of  discord  with  this 
country. 

It  has  given  me  surprise  to  find  such 
talk  being  repeated  from  time  to  time  in 
the  United  States,  and  more  especially  to 
learn  that  there  are  even  some  Europeans 
who  take  pains  to  come  over  to  this  coun- 
try and  indulge  in  such  speculations.  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  there  are  no  issues 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
awaiting  settlement  by  force  of  arms ;  and 
it  can  be  said  further  that,  as  far  as  can 
be  seen  into  the  future,  no  situation  will 
arise  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  or- 
dinary and  friendly  diplomacy.  War  be- 
tween our  two  countries  is  a  matter  of 
physical  impossibility,  and  we  are  des- 
tined to  live  in  peace  for  all  time.   *    *    * 

The  two  nations  have  a  great  mission  to 
fulfill,  a  great  responsibility  to  shoulder. 
That  mission,  that  responsibility,  is  the 
further  development,  the  further  stabili- 
zation, of  the  peace  around  the  Pacific. 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  Japan  is,  and 
will  ever  be,  glad  to  join  hands  with 
America  or  any  other  nation  in  any  en- 
deavor looking  to  the  establishment  of 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

The  Washington  Conference 

We  have  not  only  carried  out  every 
obligation  imposed  upon  us  by  the  treaties 
concluded  at  the  Washington  Conference, 
but  have  faithfully  observed  their  spirit 
in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

Japan  today  is  deeply  permeated  with 
the  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  all  the 


nations  of  the  world.  She  is  determined 
to  be  fair  and  above  board  in  all  her  inter- 
national dealings,  and  she  is  ready  to  ad- 
just her  own  affairs  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  demands 
of  the  times  and  the  progress  of  the  world. 
It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  that  we 
took  part  most  gladly  in  that  memorable 
Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armaments; 
and,  as  you  all  know,  Japan,  like  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  com- 
pleted the  scrapping  program  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  naval  treaty.  With 
the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Tosa  on 
February  9th,  this  year,  Japan  has 
scrapped  fifteen  capital  ships,  such  as 
Satsuma,  AM,  etc.,  doomed  by  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty.  If  there  were  any  basis 
whatever  for  the  idea,  so  often  noised 
about,  that  there  is  danger  of  war  between 
us,  this  would  not  have  been  done  by  us, 
nor  would  you  have  similarly  scrapped 
scores  of  millions  of  dollars  of  fighting 
vessels. 

We  have  withdrawn  our  garrisons  from 
China;  we  have  pursued  and  still  intend 
to  pursue  the  attitude  of  non-interference 
concerning  the  internal  affairs  of  China. 
We  are  doing  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to 
observe  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Washington  pacts  in  all  our  dealings 
with  other  nations. 

Policy  Towards  the  United  States 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
Japan  is  doing  her  utmost  to  be  fair  and 
conciliatory  in  all  her  dealings  with  this 
country.  The  amendment  of  the  law  of 
nationality,  effected  last  year,  and  the  en- 
actment of  the  law  of  foreign  ownership 
of  land,  this  year,  are  instances  which 
may  well  be  regarded  as  manifestations  of 
our  attitude.  Formerly,  a  Japanese  bom 
in  this  country,  while  acquiring  American 
nationality  by  reason  of  birth,  acquired 
Japanese  nationality  at  the  same  time. 
Such  a  child,  possessing  dual  citizenship, 
could  have  been  expatriated  from  Japan- 
ese nationality  at  any  time  prior  to  reach- 
ing the  age  of  17 ;  after  that  time,  owing  to 
the  requirements  of  the  military  service, 
the  privilege  was  not  allowed.  This  lat- 
ter point  having  always  been  criticized 
in  America,  we  saw  the  need  of  remedy, 
and  the  law  of  nationality  was  amended 
accordingly.     By  the  new  legislation,   a 
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Japanese  child  born  in  this  country  shall 
not  acquire  Japanese  nationality  unless, 
within  fourteen  days  after  its  birth,  a 
special  application  is  made  for  retention 
of  the  Japanese  nationality.  A  Japanese 
who  has  retained  Japanese  nationality  as 
a  result  of  such  special  application  may, 
according  to  the  new  law,  relinquish  Jap- 
anese nationality  at  will,  even  after  reach- 
ing the  age  of  seventeen,  if  he  shall  have 
acquired  the  nationality  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  has  a  domicile  there. 

In  regard  to  the  foreign  ownership  of 
land  in  Japan,  the  new  law  passed  both 
houses  of  the  Diet  last  March  recognizing 
the  ownership  of  land  by  foreigners.  In 
1910  we  passed  a  law  authorizing  foreign 
ownership  of  land  on  the  basis  of  reci- 
procity, but  it  had  not  been  put  into  force ; 
consequently  foreigners  were  not  permit- 
ted to  own  land,  though  they  could  lease 
it.  Means  were  provided  by  which  they 
could  actually  own  it  by  forming  a  cor- 
poration under  the  Japanese  law,  or  ob- 
tain leases  for  long  periods  of  time, 
amounting  practically  to  ownership;  but, 
legally  speaking,  it  was  not  what  you  call 
"in  fee  simple." 

The  desire  of  Japan  to  be  just  and  pro- 
gressive led  her  to  amend  the  Land  Act 
this  year.  In  the  new  law  the  restrictions 
hitherto  imposed  on  the  sale  or  mortgaging 
of  land  in  Japan  are  entirely  abolished. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  provision  in  this 
law  whereby  the  government  may  issue 
an  ordinance  putting  into  effect  reciprocal 
measures  in  the  case  of  citizens  or  corpo- 
rations of  a  foreign  country  or  part 
of  a  foreign  country  which  denies  or 
restricts  the  ownership  of  land  by  Jap- 
anese. Unless  such  ordinance  is  issued, 
however,  foreigners,  irrespective  of  their 
nationalities,  may  enjoy  the  complete  own- 
ership of  land  in  Japan.  Japan  has 
adopted  a  liberal  line  of  policy,  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  our  government  at  present 
not  to  issue  such  an  ordinance  A  state- 
ment to  the  effect  was  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  Imperial  Diet  just  closed. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes,  therefore,  citi- 
zens or  corporations  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  of  any  other  country,  will,  upon 
the  coming  into  effect  of  this  law,  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  in  Japan  the  ownership 
of  land  "in  fee  simple."  I  trust  that  this 
will  make  clear  the  fact  that,  although 


there  are  some  States  in  this  country 
which  deny  the  ownership,  or  even  lease, 
of  land  to  Japanese,  and  otherwise  dis- 
criminate against  us,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
the  intention  of  our  government  to  take 
no  retaliatory  measures. 

The  Great  Trade  of  the  Pacific 

The  Pacific,  wide  as  it  is,  does  not 
separate,  but  links,  our  nations.  It  links 
the  two  greatest  industrial  countries  of 
the  ocean.  Your  ships  come  to  our  ports 
laden  with  iron  and  steel,  engines,  and 
other  machinery,  oil,  cotton,  and  other 
raw  materials  in  which  we  are  deficient. 
Our  ships,  on  the  other  hand,  enter  your 
harbors  with  silk  and  tea,  and  many  other 
goods  that  you  require.  Last  year  the 
volume  of  the  trade  passing  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  amounted,  in 
round  figures,  to  $600,000,000,  placing 
Japan  above  France  or  Germany  and  next 
only  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  or  Canada  in  America's  foreign 
trade;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  of  all 
Western  countries  the  United  States  has 
been  the  best  customer  for  our  goods. 

Your  country,  with  its  vast  area  and 
its  large  population,  naturally  buys  from 
us  much  more  than  we  could  buy  from 
you.  And  yet  I  am  proud  to  say  that,  of 
all  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pa- 
cific, Japan  is  the  largest  purchaser  of 
American  goods.  Indeed,  our  imports 
from  America  are  so  far  ahead  of  similar 
imports  by  other  Oriental  countries  that 
they  defy  comparison.  In  1922  Japan 
imported  American  goods  to  the  value  of 
$218,400,000,  while  in  the  same  year 
China,  the  Philippines,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  French  Indo-China,  British  India, 
and  Siam  combined  imported  only  $190,- 
800,000  worth  of  American  goods,  or 
$29,600,000  less  than  the  Japanese  im- 
ports from  your  country.  The  foregoing 
figures  for  Japanese  imports  do  not  in- 
clude American  goods  exported  to  Korea, 
which  amounted  in  the  same  year,  1922, 
to  $3,100,000.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
paratively small  islands  of  Japan,  with 
an  area  of  170,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  56,000,000,  consume  more 
American  goods  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
vast  territory  of  eastern  Asia  and  the  great 
islands  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  combined. 
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On  the  other  hand,  an  examination  of 
the  volume  of  Japan's  foreign  trade  with 
various  countries  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  stands  first  in  our  ex- 
port trade,  and  that  we  sell  to  your  coun- 
try almost  twice  as  much  as  to  China.  In 
the  year  1922  our  exports  to  America  and 
China  amounted  approximately  to  733,- 
000,000  yen  and  334,000,000  yen,  respec- 
tively, while  our  exports  to  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
reached  thei  figures  of  79,000,000  yen  and 
54,000,000  yen,  respectively.  In  a  word, 
our  trade  with  America  in  that  year 
amounted  to  44  per  cent  of  our  entire  ex- 
port and  31  per  cent  of  our  entire  import 
trade.  I  am  taking  no  abnormal  year  for 
illustration.  On  the  contrary,  these  fig- 
ures represent  normal  trade  conditions 
between  us. 

The  study  of  these  figures  shows  how 
important  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  is  and  how  closely  and 
tightly  our  two  countries  are  bound  to- 
gether in  the  ties  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Just  recently  a  pamphlet  was  published 
by  our  government  in  which  our  foreign 
trade  for  the  last  twenty  years,  from  1904 
to  1923,  is  carefully  reviewed.  It  gives 
the  figures  for  the  volume  of  Japanese 
foreign  trade  with  various  countries  in 
four  five-year  periods  during  these  twenty 
years.  All  through  these  four  successive 
periods  America  has  stood  first  as  pur- 
chaser of  our  goods.  The  annual  average 
of  our  exports  to  America  in  the  first  five- 
year  period  was  114,000,000  yen,  while 
in  the  last  two  five-year  periods  the  aver- 
age increased  to  350,000,000  yen  and 
646,000,000  yen,  respectively.  In  imports 
during  the  first  period  America  ranked 
second,  while  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  stood  first,  but  in  the  third 
period  America  came  decisively  ahead. 
Your  shipments  to  us  during  the  first 
period  amounted  to  an  average  of  278,- 
000,000  yen  and  in  the  last  period  to 
664,000,000.  In  the  last  two  periods, 
therefore,  America  came  to  stand  first  in 
our  import  as  well  as  in  our  export  trade. 

You  will  observe  from  these  figures  that 
the  volume  of  our  trade  with  you,  both 
in  point  of  import  and  export,  is  always 
on  the  increase.  Indeed,  the  trade  be- 
tween our  coimtries  has  increased  steadily 
and  substantially  over  the  entire  period  of 


our  modern  history,  since  the  days  of  the 
so-called  opening  of  Japan;  and  in  recent 
years  it  has  gone  forward  with  what  might 
be  called  'leaps  and  bounds."  Moreover, 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  this  ex- 
change of  supplies,  with  its  numerous  con- 
sequent benefits  to  both  countries,  will 
continue  to  extend  and  increase.  This 
great  traffic  wiU  not  be  halted.  The  finan- 
ciers and  business  men  of  both  countries 
will  go  on  with  their  work,  reap  their 
profits,  learn  more  and  more  about  each 
other's  nation,  and  give  and  receive  more 
and  more  of  their  kindness  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

There  are  men  who  talk  about  trade 
rivalry,  but  I  would  talk  about  trade  co- 
operation rather  than  competition.  Those 
who  are  engaged  in  trade  want  prosperity. 
Prosperity  can  be  secure  only  through 
peace,  and  peace  is  dependent  upon  in- 
ternational co-operation.  As  I  see  it, 
through  the  development  of  the  trade  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  the  peace  of  the 
Pacific  will  be  more  and  more  enduringly 
consolidated. 

The  commerce  that  crosses  the  Pacific 
does  not  promise  to  drive  us  apart;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  every  indication  that 
it  will  bind  us  still  more  firmly  in  friend- 
ship and  understanding,  as  the  years  ad- 


vance. 


The  Treaty  with  Russia 


We  have  recently  concluded  a  treaty  of 
amity  with  Eussia.  ...  It  has  been 
charged  that  certain  clauses  in  this 
treaty  transgressed  the  principle  of  the 
open  door  in  Russia.  This  is  certainly 
far-fetched  interpretation,  and  I  was  very 
glad  to  observe  .  .  .  that  a  fair  in- 
terpretation was  made  by  Americans 
themselves. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection 
with  this  ireaty  about  which  apprehen- 
sions appear  to  be  entertained.  The  re- 
port is  circulated  in  the  press  from  time 
to  time  that  Russia  and  Japan  have  con- 
cluded a  secret  agreement  of  a  more  or 
less  militaristic  character.  Secret  diplo- 
macy is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  an  idea 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaties 
made  at  the  Washington  Conference,  to 
which  we  are  party.  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  assure  you  that  Japan  has  no  se- 
cret treaty  or  agreement  with  Russia  or 
with  any  other  country. 
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Historic  Diplomatic  Relations 

About  a  month  ago  your  Ambassador  at 
Tokyo,  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Bancroft,  went  to 
the  little  village  of  Shimoda,  in  the  Idzu 
Peninsula,  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of 
the  70th  anniversary  of  Commodore 
Perry's  first  landing  in  Japan,  He  went 
down  the  Tokyo  Bay  on  one  of  our  de- 
stroyers, and  upon  his  arrival  at  this  vil- 
lage was  received  by  thousands  of  the 
people  there,  including  hundreds  of  school 
children,  all  carrying  in  their  hands  the 
flags  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  Eising 
Sun,  who  extended  to  him  a  most  hearty 
and  cordial  welcome.  Shimoda  being  also 
the  place  where  Townsend  Harris  set  foot 
for  the  first  time  on  our  shores,  Ambassa- 
dor Bancroft  took  that  occasion  to  visit 
the  monastery  where  Harris  had  to  stay 
in  seclusion  for  several  months,  and  made 
an  impressive  speech,  paying  high  tribute 
to  the  accomplishments  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can minister  to  Japan. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  word  about  the  work 
of  Townsend  Harris  in  my  country. 
When,  as  your  first  diplomatic  representa- 
tive, he  arrived  in  Japan  seventy  years 
ago  he  found  the  country  in  turmoil. 
We  had  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  con- 
fusion on  the  issue  of  foreign  intercourse. 
We  had  enjoyed  three  centuries  of  peace- 
ful isolation,  and  neither  the  government 
nor  the  people  saw  much  necessity  for 
altering  the  traditional  policy.  Startled 
by  the  impact  of  foreign  cannon  balls, 
the  country  was  divided  into  factions, 
some  advocating  the  old  policy  of  exclu- 
sion, others  urging  the  opening  of  the 
doors.  The  situation  was  critical.  The 
Shogunate,  the  government  of  the  time, 
was  confronted  on  the  one  hand  by  do- 
mestic discord  and  on  the  other  by  the 
impatient  clamors  of  foreign  nations  for 
trade  and  intercourse.  It  was  a  very 
difficult  situation  for  a  newly  arrived  dip- 
lomat, yet  Townsend  Harris  acquitted 
himself  of  his  onerous  duties  with  won- 
derful skill  and  tact. 

In  those  days  foreigners  in  Japan  were 
not  infrequently  subjected  to  abuse  and 
maltreatment  at  the  hands  of  outlaws  or 
misguided  patriots,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  advantage  of  the  temporary  con- 
fusion consequent  upon  the  advent  of  the 
strangers  from  the  West.  So  impatient 
with    this    condition    were    some    of   the 


Western  diplomatic  representatives  that 
they  were  inclined  to  assume  an  intoler- 
ant and  uncompromising  attitude  toward 
our  government.  But  Townsend  Harris 
stood  always  for  sympathy  and  modera- 
tion. How  deep  his  sympathy  was  and 
how  genuine  his  friendship  may  be  judged 
from  his  decision  and  his  remarks  on  the 
deplorable  occasion  of  the  murder  of  his 
secretary  and  interpreter,  Mr.  Heusken, 
at  the  hands  of  chauvinists  or  ruffians. 
His  European  colleagues,  indignant  at  this 
outrage  and  fearful  of  their  own  fate, 
left  Yedo  (present  Tokyo)  after  deliver- 
ing strong  notes  of  protest  to  the  govern- 
ment. Townsend  Harris  refused  to  join 
them.  Unarmed  and  relying  upon  such 
protection  as  the  Japanese  authorities 
were  able  to  give  him,  he  remained  alone 
in  Yedo.  It  was  at  that  moment,  when 
threats  of  punitive  war  were  being  uttered 
by  some  of  his  colleagues,  that  Harris 
wrote  in  his  journal  these  memorable 
words : 

"I  had  hoped  that  the  page  of  future  his- 
tory might  record  the  great  fact  that  in  one 
spot  in  the  Eastern  world  the  advent  of 
Christian  civilization  did  not  bring  with  it  its 
usual  attendants  of  rapine  and  bloodshed. 
This  fond  hope,  1  fear,  is  to  be  disappointed. 
I  would  sooner  see  all  the  treaties  with  this 
country  torn  up  and  Japan  return  to  its  old 
state  of  isolation  than  witness  the  horrors  of 
war  inflicted  upon  this  peaceful  i)eople  and 
happy  land." 

No  further  quotation  is  needed  to  prove 
that  Harris  went  to  his  post  with  a  firm 
determination  to  deal  with  Japan  in  a 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  friendship.  In 
less  than  six  years  he  succeeded  in  dis- 
pelling the  skepticism  and  suspicion  which 
at  first  characterized  the  Japanese  atti- 
tude toward  him  and  in  establishing  him- 
self in  their  unqualified  friendship  and 
confidence.  When  he  arrived  in  Japan, 
in  1856,  the  Japanese  authorities  urged 
him  to  leave  the  country  without  delay. 
Six  years  later,  when  he  resigned  his  post 
and  was  about  to  depart  from  Tokyo,  the 
same  authorities  asked  him  to  remain,  so 
completely  had  he  won  the  trust  of  the 
Japanese  with  whom  he  had  come  in  con- 
tact. 
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The  fact  that  the  United  States  was 
represented  in  those  critical  days  in  Japan 
by  a  man  of  Townsend  Harris'  farsighted- 
ness, generosity,  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing is  a  cause  of  profound  gratifi- 
cation to  all  of  us.  Had  the  United 
States  been  represented  by  a  man  less 
patient  and  less  sympathetic,  the  relations 
between  America  and  Japan  might  have 
followed  a  diiferent  course  from  that 
which  they  have  happily  pursued. 


Looking  back  over  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  in  Japan,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  record  of  Townsend  Harris  must 
have  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
succession  of  ministers  and  ambassadors 
who  have  followed  in  his  train.  They 
have  been  a  remarkable  group  of  men,  evi- 
dently anxious  to  maintain  the  high  stand- 
ard which  he  set,  earnestly  desiring  to 
keep  and  develop  the  happy  relations  of 
friendship  he  first  established. 


THE  GERMAN  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION' 


By  HERBERT  F.  WRIGHT,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  Georgetown  University 


THE  election  of  Field  Marshal  von 
Hindenburg  as  President  of  the  Ger- 
man Republic  is  in  many  ways  the 
greatest  disaster  for  Germany,  and,  in- 
deed, for  Europe,  since  the  close  of  the 
war.  *  *  *  At  a  moment  when  Ger- 
many was  at  last  beginning  to  escape  from 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  war,  when  her 
acceptance  of  the  Dawes  Plan,  her  appar- 
ent determination  to  retain  the  Eepublic, 
together  with  the  recent  guarantee  pro- 
posals of  the  Luther-Stresemann  cabinet, 
had  combined  to  enlist  a  measure  of  con- 
fidence in  the  allied  world,  Germany  has 
suddenly  voted  for  the  man  who,  to  the 
outside  world,  symbolizes  the  old  method 
and  the  old  men  who  precipitated  the  war 
and  conducted  it.  *  *  *  Undoubtedly 
the  Eepublic  is  henceforth  compromised 
and  doubtless  eventually  doomed." 

This  is  a  tremendous  indictment  of  re- 
publicanism in  Germany,  and  weight  is 
added  to  it  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  candid 
opinion,  frankly  and  fearlessly  expressed 
within  a  week  of  the  event  itself,  of 
one  of  the  most  noted  newspaper  cor- 
respondents writing  on  international  af- 
fairs, Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds.  The  fact, 
however,  that  the  same  writer  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  election  "exactly  contradicts 
all  the  evidence  which  I  could  obtain  in 


^  This  article  is  a  revision  of  an  article  pub- 
lished by  the  same  writer,  under  the  same 
title,  in  the  Catholic  World  for  June,  1925. 


Germany,  it  does  violence  to  conclusions 
distinguished  visitors  in  recent  times," 
perhaps  warrants  one  in  examining  more 
closely  the  evidence  in  the  case,  including 
the  events  antecedent  to  the  election.  In 
this  way,  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  vot- 
ing, after  the  smoke  with  which  the  politi- 
cal battlefield  has  been  engulfed  has  had 
time  to  be  dissipated,  it  may  be  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  more  accurate  explanation  of 
this  momentous  decision  of  the  German 
reached  by  many  more  experienced  and 
people,  the  first  election  of  a  chief  execu- 
tive by  popular  vote  in  more  than  a 
thousand  years. 

The  Multi-Party  System 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  persons  who  are 
familiar  only  with  the  two-party  system  of 
government,  such  as  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  has  been,  at  least  until  re- 
cent years,  to  understand  quite  the  prob- 
lem to  be  met  in  the  multi-party  system 
prevalent  in  France,  Germany,  and  on 
the  Continent  generally.  In  the  former 
case,  a  single  party  holds  the  reins  of 
government,  and  when  its  program  fails 
to  command  the  confidence  of  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  yields  to  the 
opposition  party  of  the  day — a  complete 
and  definite  change.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  one  party  scarcely  ever  controls 
a  majority  of  the  lower  house,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  government 
nearly  always  rests  upon  the  basis  of  a 
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coalition  of  a  group  of  parties.  Some- 
times it  is  a  rather  transient  element  that 
binds  these  parties  together,  and  fre- 
quently the  coalition  loses  the  confidence 
of  the  lower  house  upon  a  somewhat  trivial 
question,  and  thus  yields  to  another  "gov- 
ernment." Moreover,  the  new  cabinet 
does  not  necessarily  represent  a  complete 
change  of  personnel,  for  the  crisis  may  be 
met  at  times  by  the  elimination  of  a  dis- 
cordant member  of  the  coalition  and  the 
substitution  of  a  different  individual,  the 
other  members  holding  over,  perhaps,  in 
identically  the  same  capacities. 

Although,  generally  speaking,  it  may 
be  said  that  individuals,  according  to 
their  political  beliefs,  fall  into  one  of  four 
classes  (reactionary,  conservative,  liberal, 
radical),  it  is  clear  that  these  categories 
are  more  or  less  artificial,  and  that  a 
person  might  be,  for  instance,  neither  an 
out-and-out  liberal  nor  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
conservative,  but  a  conservative  liberal  or 
a  liberal  conservative.  This  possibility 
has  an  almost  extreme  exemplification  in 
the  party  system  of  Germany,  where  the 
average  German  citizen,  as  Bismarck  said, 
is  unhappy  unless  he  has  a  party  of  his 
own.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion,  to  go  at  length 
into  the  many  minor  parties  which  have 
little,  if  any,  representation  in  the  Reich- 
stag, the  lower  house  of  the  national  legis- 
lature. In  view  of  the  ambiguities  and 
misstatements  so  frequently  seen  in  public 
print,  however,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
describe  briefly  the  composition  of  the 
major  parties  and  the  policies  for  which 
they  stand.  ^ 

The  National  Freedom  Party 

Taking  the  parties  in  the  order  in  which 
their  representatives  are  seated  in  the 
Eeichstag,  namely,  from  right  to  left  as 
they  face  the  presiding  officer,  the  first 
party  encountered  is  the  National  Freedom 
(Deutschvolkische)  Party.  This  is  an 
ultra-conservative  group,  which  preaches 
the  doctrine  of  direct  action  in  behalf  of 
the  counter-revolution  from  a  monarchist 
point  of  view.  It  is  extremely  national- 
istic  and   violently   anti-Semitic.     Upon 
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the  question  of  the  Dawes  Report,  this 
party  of  the  extreme  right  joined  the  bit- 
ter opposition  voiced  by  the  extreme  left, 
the  Communists.  The  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional Freedom  Party  are  Graefe  and 
Wulle,  although  General  von  Ludendorff, 
who  participated  in  the  abortive  Kapp 
Putsch  in  Munich,  is  its  particular  hero, 
and  its  chief  organs  are  the  Deutsche 
Zeitung,  the  Deutsches  Tageblatt,  and  the 
Volkischer  Beobachter. 

The  Nationalist  Party 

The  main  supporters  of  the  old  regime, 
however,  are  members  of  the  Nationalist 
or  German  National  People's  Party 
{Deutsche  Nationale  Volkspo/rtei),  the 
successor  of  the  old  Conservative  and  Free 
Conservative  parties.  It  is  anti-Semitic, 
stands  for  the  hegemony  of  Prussia,  and 
advocates  the  maintenance  of  the  Lutheran 
State  Church.  Although  committed  defi- 
nitely to  a  monarchist  restoration,  it  dif- 
fers from  the  National  Freedom  Party  in 
that  this  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  constitutional  means.  A  portion  of 
this  group,  sometimes  voting  as  a  separate 
party,  favors  the  Bavarian  house  of  Wit- 
telsbach  in  preference  to  the  HohenzoUern. 
With  regard  to  the  Dawes  Report,  the 
Nationalist  Party  was  at  first  violently  an- 
tagonistic, but  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Helfferich  its  leaders  characterized  the 
report  as  "unfulfillable"  rather  than  "un- 
acceptable." It  recruits  its  members  prin- 
cipally from  the  landed  aristocracy  and 
certain  industrial  centers;  its  leaders  are 
Dr.  Helfferich  (who  died  a  year  ago), 
Schiele,  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the 
Luther-Stresemann  cabinet,  Hergt,  Count 
Westarp,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  Professor 
Hotzsch,  and  Prince  von  Bismarck, 
nephew  of  the  former  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire;  and  its  chief  organs  are  the 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  the  Tdglische 
Rundschau,  the  Kreuzzeitung,  the  Lokal 
Anzeiger,  and  the  Tag. 

The  People's   Party 

Bridging  over  the  gap  between  the  Na- 
tionalist and  Democratic  parties  is  the 
German  People's  Party  (Deutsche  Volks- 
partei),  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  National 
Liberal  Party.  While  inclined  somewhat 
to  the  idea  of  a  monarchy,  it  can  reconcile 
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itself  to  the  idea  of  a  republic.  It  is  one 
of  the  four  parties  supporting  the  Dawes 
Eeport.  Its  membership  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  industrial  magnates,  usually  in- 
cluded in  the  term  "big  business,"  and 
from  the  conservative  bourgeois,  or  upper 
middle  class.  Its  leaders  are  Gustav 
Stresemann,  Chancellor  from  August  to 
November,  in  1923,  and  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  since  August,  1923,  Heinze 
and  Vogler,  and  its  chief  organs  are  Die 
Zeit  and  the  Kolnische  Zeitung.  A  por- 
tion of  this  party  favors  revision  of  the 
Constitution  in  a  monarchical  direction, 
and  therefore  sometimes  votes  as  a  sep- 
arate party.  Such  a  hold  has  this  element 
in  Bavaria,  where  jealousy  of  Prussia  pro- 
vides the  motive,  that  Stresemann  in  a 
speech  at  Hanover  last  year  glorified  the 
old  imperial  black,  white,  and  red  banner, 
much  to  the  consternation  of  the  parties 
of  the  left. 

The  Center  Party 

Similarly,  too,  the  Catholic  element  of 
Bavaria  early  felt  that  hope  for  relief 
from  the  dominance  of  Prussia  could  not 
be  realized  under  the  republican  parties. 
It  has  been  voting  as  the  Bavarian 
People's  Party  since  1920,  while  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Catholics  of  Germany,  of  all 
shades  of  political  belief,  belong  to  the 
Center  Party  {Z entrumspartei) ,  founded 
to  combat  Bismarck's  KuUurkampf,  or 
May  laws  of  1873,  and,  though  changing 
its  name  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
to  Christian  People's  Party,  is  still  known 
and  spoken  of  as  the  Center  Party.  Em- 
bracing, as  it  does,  both  right  and  left 
wings,  it  easily  exercises  the  balance  of 
power;  but  its  very  strength  is  a  source 
of  weakness,  as  the  only  meeting  of  minds 
in  the  party  is  on  a  religious  basis,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  maintain  its  full  voting 
strength  in  a  shift  either  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left.  The  party  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Weimar  Coalition,  which  was  in 
power  from  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public until  December,  1924.  Its  leaders 
are  Dr.  Wilhelm  Marx,  Chancellor  from 
December,  1923,  to  December,  1924,  Wirth 
(left  wing),  and  Stegerwald  (right 
wing),  Heinrich  Brauns,  and  Fehrenbach, 
and  its  chief  organs  are  Germania  and  the 
Kolnische  V olkszeitung . 


The  Democratic  Party 

The  republican  party  in  Germany  is  the 
Democratic  Party  {Deutsche  Demokrat- 
ische  Partei),  the  successor  to  the  left 
wing  of  the  old  Liberal  Party  and  the 
residuary  legatee  of  the  old  People's  Pro- 
gressive Party.  Its  followers  are  recruited 
from  the  banks,  the  middle  classes,  and  a 
majority  of  the  intellectuals.  This  party 
occupied  a  dominant  position  in  the  form- 
ative period  of  the  Republic,  due  largely 
to  the  personality  of  Hugo  Preuss,  who 
has  left  his  impress  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion. Besides  Preuss,  its  leaders  are  Erich 
Koch,  its  president  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  various  cabinets  from  1919  to 
1920;  Otto  Gessler,  Minister  of  Defense; 
Professor  Walther  Schiicking,  the  first 
German  to  sit  as  a  judge  in  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice;  Erkelenz, 
Dr.  Demburg,  and  Count  von  Bernstorff, 
former  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Its  chief  organs  are  the  Vossische  Zeitung, 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  the  Borsen  Kurier, 
and  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung.  This  party, 
appealing  as  it  does,  to  the  intellectuals, 
gained  Httle  support  from  the  working 
class. 

The  Social  Democratic  Party 

The  party  of  the  working  class  is  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  (Sozialdemo- 
kratische  Partei),  which  was  really  re- 
sponsible for  the  revolution.  Organized 
by  the  Second  International,  it  was  for 
some  time  called  the  Majority  Socialist 
Party  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Socialists,  who  in  1922  split  into 
two  factions,  one  of  which  combined  with 
the  Majority  Socialists  to  form  the  United 
Social  Democratic  Party  (which  now 
omits  the  first  word  from  its  title),  while 
the  other  moved  still  farther  to  the  left 
and  constituted  an  intransigent  group, 
the  Communist  Party.  The  leaders  of 
the  Socialist  or  Social  Democratic  Party 
are  Paul  Loebe,  President  of  the  Reich- 
stag; Rudolf  Breitscheid,  Dr.  Hilferding, 
Hermann  Miiller,  Crispien,  and  AVels, 
and,  although  it  controls  about  120  daily 
newspapers,  its  chief  organ  is  the  well- 
known  Vorwarts.  This  party  has  con- 
sistently  maintained   the   largest    voting 
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strength  of  all  of  the  individual  parties 
of  Germany.^ 

The  Communist  Party 
The  Communist  Party  {Kommunisti- 
sche  Partei),  which  is  the  party  of  the 
extreme  left,  developed  out  of  the  ir- 
reconcilable, or  Spartacist,  group  of  the 
Independent  Socialists,  headed  by  Karl 
Liebknecht.  It  adheres  to  the  Third 
International  of  Moscow  and  is  the  left 
advocate  of  direct  action.  Its  voting 
strength  reached  its  maximum  in  the 
May,  1924,  elections,  but  it  is  still  a  party 
to  be  reckoned  with,  as  its  intransigeance 
cost  the  bourgeois-socialist  hloc  the  recent 
presidential  election.  Its  leaders  are  Ivan 
Katz,  Euth  Fischer,  and  Clara  Zetkin, 
and  its  chief  organ  has  the  graphic  title 
of  Die  Bote  Fahne. 

The  First  President 
This  was  the  "line-up"  of  the  political 
parties  when  the  death  of  Friedrich  Ebert, 
the  first  President  of  the  German  Eepub- 
lic,  necessitated  a  presidential  election. 
President  Ebert,  it  must  be  remembered, 
held  his  office  by  virtue  of  a  vote  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  1919,  by  which  he 
was  designated  provisional  president.  At 
various  times  in  the  intervening  years  he 
urged  that  a  time  limit  be  determined  for 
the  exercise  of  his  functions,  but  the  par- 
ties considered  Germany's  domestic  and 
international  aifairs  too  precarious  to  sub- 
ject the  country  to  the  further  strain  of 
a  presidential  election.  However,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1921,  the  Keichstag  abolished  his 
provisional  status  and  fixed  June  30,  1925, 
as  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  his  term. 
His  sudden  death,  on  February  28,  1925, 
advanced  the  date  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion two  months. 

How  a  President  Is  Elected 
The  German  Constitution  (Article  41) 
provides  that  a  candidate  for  President 
must  have  completed  his  thirty-fifth  year, 
and  the  law  for  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent provides  that  a  candidate  must  ob- 
tain an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast  to  be  declared  elected.  If  no  candi- 
date receives  an  absolute  majority,  it  is 
provided   that   a  second  ballot   shall  be 

*  Rudolf  Breitscheid,  "La  social-d^mocratie 
allemande,"  in  UEurope  Nouvelle,  March  14, 
1925,  pp.  349-351. 


taken,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
French  hallotage,  except  that  the  run-off 
election  need  not  be  between  the  two  high- 
est candidates  on  the  first  ballot,  and  that 
new  candidates  may  be  named  in  the  sec- 
ond ballot  who  did  not  run  in  the  first 
ballot.  In  the  second  ballot,  a  plurality 
is  sufficient  to  elect,  even  though  the  votes 
polled  by  the  other  candidates  taken  to- 
gether constitute  a  majority.  In  these 
two  ballotings  the  election  is  held  "by  the 
universal,  equal,  direct,  and  secret  suffrage 
of  all  men  and  women  over  twenty  years 
of  age,"  roughly  a  little  over  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  in  the  full 
voting  strength. 

The  March  Election 

March  29th  (Sunday,  as  is  customary 
in  Germany  and  on  the  Continent  gener- 
ally) was  fixed  as  the  date  for  the  holding 
of  the  presidential  election.  It  was  not 
seriously  believed  that  any  candidate 
could  command  an  absolute  majority  on 
the  first  ballot.  Early  in  March  there 
was  some  talk  of  a  united  republican  left 
candidacy  with  Dr.  Marx  as  the  candi- 
date, who,  if  the  voting  lines  were  kept 
intact,  was  expected  to  secure,  in  the 
second  ballot,  a  victory  over  the  monarch- 
ist right  on  account  of  the  presumed  in- 
ability of  the  latter  to  find  a  candidate  at 
once  sufficiently  representative  and  suf- 
ficiently neutral  to  prepare  for  the  return 
of  the  monarchy,  without  showing  it  too 
evidently. 

Republican  Candidates 

But  the  Social  Democrats  or  Socialists, 
overlooking  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
election,  which  was  to  elect  a  candidate 
of  the  constitutional  Coalition,  at  least  on 
the  second  ballot,  preferred  to  prepare  a 
puerile  demonstration,  for  March  29th. 
Although  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  success,  therefore,  they  decided  to 
present  Otto  Braun,  ex-president  of  the 
Prussian  Council,  as  the  party  candidate, 
Vorwdrts  explaining:  "It  was  impossible 
for  the  German  Social  Democracy  to  re- 
nounce the  entire  struggle  under  its  own 
banner."  Having  buried  the  president, 
they  behaved  as  if  they  desired  to  bury 
the  republic.  No  false  maneuver  was  in 
fact  more  capable  of  upsetting  the  Weimar 
Coalition  and  driving  the  Centrists  over 
to  the  right. 
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The  Democrats,  likewise,  felt  it  advis- 
able to  nominate  their  own  candidate. 
Professor  Willy  Hellpach,  a  psychologist 
and  educator  as  well  as  a  finished  orator 
and  conciliator,  was  selected  because  of 
his  sturdy  defense  of  the  Weimar  Consti- 
tution and  the  intellectual  quality  of  his 
speeches.  His  weakness  as  a  candidate 
was  twofold.  He  is  little  known  outside 
of  his  adopted  State  of  Baden,  of  which 
he  is  premier,  and  he  was  presented  by  a 
party  which  has  been  consistently  losing 
adherents  since  1919. 

The  opinion  was  somewhat  prevalent 
that  the  presidential  election,  as  nearly  as 
all  political  decisions  in  Germany,  would 
in  the  final  analysis  depend  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Catholic  Party.  Although  in 
its  four  million  adherents  there  are  no 
Catholic  Communists,  nearly  every  other 
shade  of  political  belief  is  represented, 
and  there  are  socialist,  democratic,  and  re- 
actionary Centrists.  The  party  is  gener- 
ally reckoned  as  republican  in  sympathy. 
The  Catholics  of  North  Germany  and 
Middle  Germany  are  for  the  most  part 
loyal  to  the  Weimar  Constitution,  as  they 
were  to  the  Empire.  Their  coreligionists 
of  Bavaria  are  monarchists.  The  free 
syndicalist  elements  of  the  Center  are, 
with  Wirth  and  Imbusch,  tending  toward 
socialism,  while  the  Christian  syndicates 
directed  by  Stegerwald  are  politically 
neutral.  The  Westphalian  Catholics  have 
a  populist  or  nationalist  tendency,  as  have 
also  their  colleagues,  the  magnates  of  the 
Euhr.  The  problem,  therefore,  was  to 
select  a  candidate  upon  whom  these  ele- 
ments could  agree.  Dr.  Marx,  the  former 
Chancellor,  although  there  was  grave 
doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  qualify  as  a 
rallying  point  for  the  liberal  elements  in 
the  second  ballot  because  of  his  ill-starred 
adventure  into  Prussian  politics,  was  se- 
lected as  eminently  capable  of  at  least 
retaining  the  party's  vote  in  the  first 
ballot.  The  Bavarian  People's  Party, 
which  is  also  Catholic,  decided  to  run  an 
independent  candidate  and  nominated  a 
"native  son,"  Dr.  Held,  President  of  the 
Bavarian  Council  of  Ministers. 

Monarchist  Candidates 

The  monarchist  parties  of  the  Eight  at 
first  were  rather  embarrassed.  They 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  which  candidate  to 


oppose  to  the  candidacy  of  the  constitu- 
tional union.  Dr.  Marx;  for  even  before 
the  first  ballot  it  was  generally  recognized 
that  Dr.  Marx  would  be  the  candidate  of 
the  non-monarchist  parties.  Two  ma- 
neuvers were  proposed,  both  extremely 
dangerous  for  the  left:  First,  they  sug- 
gested the  name  of  Stegerwald,  a  Catholic 
reactionary,  as  a  bait  to  the  Center  Party 
to  rally  to  the  Rechtshloch  (or  Reichs- 
hloclc,  as  it  has  been  rather  appropriately 
called),  since  Catholics  could  not  very 
decently  abandon  their  coreligionist.  Yet 
Stegerwald  was  .passed  up  and  within 
forty-eight  hours  Dr.  Gessler  became  the 
grand  favorite.  Belonging  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  Minister  of  Defense 
could  be  relied  upon  for  the  votes  of  his 
Democratic  friends.  It  was  evident  that 
the  right  was  endeavoring  to  wean  away 
from  the  Weimar  Coalition  either  the 
Center  or  the  Democratic  Party.  Yet, 
in  the  face  of  the  personal  opposition  of 
Stresemann,  the  People's  Party  refused 
to  consent  to  Gessler,  and  the  reactionary 
Hoc  then  agreed  upon  Karl  Jarres,  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  the  Marx  Cabinet  and  now 
Lord  Mayor  of  Duisburg.  Besides  the 
undivided  support  of  the  Nationalist  and 
People's  Party,  and  all  the  unattached 
minor  factions  which  invariably  make 
common  cause  with  the  conservatives,  he 
had  the  support  of  those  German  Fascists 
or  direct-action  Nationalists  who  disap- 
proved of  General  von  Ludendorff's  indi- 
vidual entry  as  a  candidate. 

The  first  campaign  speeches  of  Jarres 
resulted  in  threatening  anew  the  solidarity 
of  the  Eight  Bloc.  Two  circumstances 
seemed  to  mark  him  as  republican  in  sym- 
pathy. The  first  was  that  the  advocates 
of  the  immediate  recall  of  William  II 
opposed  his  candidacy.  The  second  was 
that,  if  elected,  he  would  take  the  oath  to 
support  the  Weimar  Constitution.  Yet 
in  his  speeches  he  freely  showed  the  char- 
acter of  his  republicanism.  The  republic 
should  be  Bismarckian,  he  said  at  Ham- 
burg. At  Hanover  he  declared  that  it 
should  take  as  its  emblem  the  black, 
white,  and  red  flag  of  the  old  Empire'. 
It  should  repudiate  all  solidarity  with 
those  who  destroyed  the  monarchy  in 
1918.  "Let  us  not  forget  that,  at  the 
moment  when  our  army  was  giving  way 
through  no  fault  of  its  own,  there  were 
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Germans  who  committed  the  crime  of 
making  a  revolution  at  home,  which,  God 
knows,  was  not  necessary." 

Extremist  Candidates 

These  speeches,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  candidate  of  General  von 
Hindenburg,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  Luther, 
and  Stresemann,  caused  Jarres  to  come 
into  the  disfavor  of  the  National  Freedom 
Party,  especially  the  remnants  of  Hitler's 
Bavarian  Fascists,  who  straightway  pre- 
sented the  candidacy  of  Von  Ludendorff. 
The  extreme  left,  likewise,  refused  to 
support  the  Socialist  candidate,  Braun. 
Ernst  Thalmann,  therefore,  was  selected 
as  the  candidate  of  the  Communist  Party. 

The   Results   of   the   March   Election 

The  elections  of  March  29th  were  rather 
peaceable;  at  least,  no  disorders  were  re- 
ported anywhere.  There  had  been  great 
activity  among  the  party  organizations  in 
Berlin  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  voters 
with  speeches  and  leaflets  lauding  the 
respective  candidates.  A  presidential 
election  by  popular  vote  was  a  novelty. 
Large  double-decked  busses,  placarded 
with  signs  and  carrying  a  brass  band,  par- 
aded the  streets,  and  many  features  of 
electioneering  which  we  regard  as  dis- 
tinctly American  in  character  were  in 
evidence. 

The  results  of  the  voting  ^  surprised 
even  the  politicians.  Although  Jarres  led 
the  field,  his  showing  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointing, as  he  represented  the  concen- 
trated efforts  of  the  nationalist-conserva- 
tive elements.  He  did  not  poll  the  vote 
conceded  to  him  in  the  Ehineland,  where 
it  is  supposed  he  was  the  victim  of  his 
Ehineland  policy.  The  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  the  voting  was  the  substantial  gains 
scored  by  the  Socialist  Party,  which  again 
vindicated  its  title  as  the  strongest  indi- 
vidual party  in  Germany.  These  gains 
were  partially  at  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  which  is  declining  as  a 
compact  political  unit  and  is  ceasing  to 
be  a  menace  to  the  Socialists.     This  elec- 


*  See  the  table  for  the  votes  polled  by  each 
candidate. 


tion  also  effectively  eliminated  General 
von  Ludendorff,  who  polled  considerably 
less  than  half  a  million  votes. 

The  Significance  of  the  March  Election 

Dr.  Hellmut  von  Gerlach,  a  noted  pub- 
licist, writing  in  Die  Welt  am  Montag  on 
the  morning  after  the  election  thus  sums 
up  the  results : 

One  must  not  underestimate  one's  oppo- 
nent. 

The  monarchists  are  the  only  ones  who 
realized  from  the  beginning  the  meaning 
of  the  strife  behind  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. They  therefore  did  their  campaign- 
ing with  two  principles  in  mind:  that  it 
was  not  a  party  struggle,  but  a  struggle 
for  the  right;  and,  furthermore,  that  an 
ideal  must  be  adhered  to  to  avoid  at  least 
the  lesser  evil.  For  that  reason  they  were 
resolved  beforehand  on  an  ideal,  whether 
their  candidate  be  Jarres,  Stegerwald,  or 
Gessler. 

The  republicans  are  true  Germans — self- 
centered  to  a  T.  Each  party  had  its  own 
candidate,  to  whom  it  was  pledged,  as  if 
they  did  not  know  that  it  was  quite  imma- 
terial how  the  republicans  divided  their  votes 
among  Marx,  Braun,  and  Hellpach. 

The  monarchists  concentrated  their  money 
and  their  strength.  The  republicans  dissi- 
pated it.  The  monarchists  can  win  the  in- 
different voters  with  the  plea  of  the  right  be- 
fore the  party.  The  republicans  appear  as 
worshipers  of  the  party.  The  monarchists 
welded  together  their  votes  with  an  eye  to 
the  second  ballot.  The  republicans  differ- 
entiate so  finely  between  the  Center  Party, 
the  Social  Democratic  Party,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
make  the  eager  voters  of  the  election  of 
March  29th  realize  that  the  election  of  April 
26th  is  concerned  with  the  Republic  and  not 
the  party. 

The  results  of  the  election  of  March 
29th,  therefore,  had  no  political,  but  only 
an  arithmetical  significance,  the  custom- 
ary jockeying  for  preferment  in  the  run- 
off election,  a  procedure  more  or  less 
necessary  under  those  governments  based 
upon  the  existence  of  many  parties. 

Inter-Election  Realignment 

The  results  of  the  Miarch  election  were 
scarcely  known  before  active  preparations 
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Presidential  Elections  Compared  with  Reichstag  Elections 
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•  Totals  include  scattered  vote  for  minor  parties  or  candidates. 


were  begun  for  the  run-off  election,  to  be 
held  four  weeks  later.  Dr.  Jarres,  be- 
cause of  his  disappointing  showing  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  was 
sidetracked  as  the  nationalist-conservative 
bourgeois  candidate.  The  action  was 
hastened  by  the  attitude  of  the  Bavarian 
People's  Party  (Catholic),  which  notified 
his  campaign  committee  that  it  would  not 
support  him  in  the  second  election  because 
of  his  open  espousal  of  the  Evangelical 
League.  Dr.  Otto  Gessler  was  again  pro- 
posed, only  to  be  dropped,  because  of  the 
conviction  that  his  removal  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Defense  would  precipitate  a 
heated  parliamentary  fight  for  a  successor 
in  that  post,  which  it  was  desirable  should 
be  held  by  a  Democrat.  Dr.  Hans  Luther, 
the  Chancellor,  was  also  suggested,  but 
General  von  Hindenburg  was  finally  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept  the  nomination, 
after  he  had  been  assured  of  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  entire  right. 

The  difficulties  confronting  the  repub- 
lican campaign  managers  were  consider- 
ably more  complicated.  The  Socialists, 
believing  they  were  morally  vindicated  by 
the  actual  vote  for  their  action  in  nomi- 
nating Braun,  were  now  willing,  according 
to  Vorwdrts,  to  eliminate  party  consider- 


ations and  join  both  liberal  parties  in  an 
effort  to  galvanize  the  republican  front. 
Socialist  leaders  relied  on  the  solidarity 
of  the  party,  as  evidenced  by  the  vote,  for 
the  support  of  a  non-socialist  republican 
candidate,  even  a  Catholic.  It  was  early 
seen  that  Dr.  Marx  could  carry  a  triple 
party  alliance  to  victory  only  if  given  the 
full  support  of  the  Socialists,  the  Cen- 
trists, the  Bavarian  People's  Party,  and 
the  Democrats.  The  outcome  proved 
how  difficult  the  task  of  welding  together 
parties  of  such  conflicting  political,  re- 
ligious, and  geographical  elements. 

The   April   Election 

The  run-off  election  was  held  on  April 
26th  (Sunday),  and,  although  Thaimann 
ran  again  as  the  Communist  candidate 
and  thereby  prevented  a  sure  republican 
victory,  the  real  battle  was  between  Von 
Hindenburg  and  Marx.*  The  vote  was 
large,  in  some  sections  85  per  cent  of  the 
registered  voters  participating  The  stay- 
at-home  vote  came  out  and  there  was  a 
vigorous  interest  on  the  part  of  the  women. 

Marx    beat    Von    Hindenburg    in    the 


*  See  the  table  for  the  votes  polled  by  each 
candidate. 
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Ehineland  regions,  especially  those  parts 
occupied  by  the  allied  forces.  He  was 
also  victorious  in  Berlin,  Breslau,  West- 
phalia, Hesse,  and  Baden.  On  the  other 
hand.  Von  Hindenburg,  who  won  the  elec- 
tion by  nearly  a  million  plurality,  made 
some  gains  at  the  expense  of  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Centrists,  being  especially 
successful  in  the  Junker  districts.  In 
Pomerania,  where  the  large  estates  are, 
he  secured  70  per  cent  of  the  votes,  and 
over  50  per  cent  in  East  Prussia  and 
Mecklenburg,  receiving  nearly  three  mil- 
lion votes  more  than  Jarres  previously. 
He  was  victorious  in  Thuringia,  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  and  parts  of  Saxony,  and 
even  in  Bavaria  secured  a  majority,  al- 
though he  failed  to  carry  his  home  town 
of  Hanover.  Marx  had  antagonized  the 
Bavarian  Catholics  by  concessions  to  the 
Socialists  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  and  a 
strong  anti-Catholic  feeling  was  prevalent 
in  other  parts  of  Germany.  But  the  Ee- 
publicans  attribute  their)  defeat  to  the 
Communists,  calling  Thalmann  "Hinden- 
burg's  savior." 

The  Significance  of  Von  Hindenburg's  Election 

What  is  the  significance  of  Von  Hin- 
denburg's  election?  At  first,  the  jingoes 
wailed  and  lamented  and  predicted  all 
manner  of  disasters.  But  now  they  have 
been  forced  to  admit  that,  actually,  it 
"does  not  materially  change  the  domestic 
political  situation,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  in  an  article  of  a 
somewhat  later  date  than  that  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article.^  In  the 
first  place,  Von  Hindenburg  was  not 
chosen  by  a  majority,  but  only  a  plurality 
of  votes ;  the  majority  of  nearly  a  million 
were  cast  by  republican  sympathizers. 

Furthermore,  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Weimar  Constitution  are 
somewhat  circumscribed.  His  right  to 
negotiate  treaties  is  exercised  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  Reichstag.  A  declara- 
tion of  war  must  be  made  by  a  national 
law,  and,  although  he  has  broad  military 
powers,  all  measures  taken  for  the  preser- 
vation of  public  order  and  safety  are  sub- 
ject to  revocation  by  the  Reichstag.  It  is 
true  that  he  is  elected  for  a  term  of  seven 


*  However,    Mr.    Simonds   still   persists   in 
calling  the  election  "a  blunder." 


years  and  is  re-eligible  as  often  as  he  can 
command  the  necessary  votes,  but  by 
Article  43  he  is  subject  to  removal  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Reichstag. 

Besides,  it  is  the  Chancellor  who  is  the 
real  executive.  Although  appointed  by 
the  President,  he  is  responsible  to  the 
Reichstag  and  must  be  able  to  command 
its  confidence.  At  the  present  time  the 
republican  sympathizers  have  a  majority 
in  the  Reichstag,  and  the  Luther- Strese- 
mann  Cabinet,  which  is  still  in  power,  is 
pledged  to  maintain  the  Republic  and 
committed  to  a  policy  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment with  the  Allies.  Dr.  Luther  him- 
self, within  twelve  hours  after  a  long  con- 
ference with  the  President-elect,  made  a 
positive  declaration  before  the  Congress 
of  the  League  of  Industries  and  Com- 
merce, three  days  after  the  election,  that 
Germany's  foreign  policy  will  be  strictly 
adhered  to. 

What  apprehension  there  was  abroad, 
and  it  was  confined  chiefly  to  France,  with 
the  fresh  memory  of  the  Field  Marshal's 
military  exploits,  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
sipated by  the  calm  reception  of  the  elec- 
tion in  Washington  and  generally  abroad. 
Ambassador  Houghton's  maiden  address 
in  London  also  had  a  mollifying  effect, 
although  he  did  not  directly  refer  to  the 
German  election.  The  world  is  fast  com- 
ing to  believe  what  a  prominent  member 
of  the  German  People's  Party  recently 
said:  "If  the  outside  world  believes  that 
the  so-called  chauvinists  will  run  Ger- 
many, it  will  be  disappointed,  for  just  as 
Ebert  tamed  the  Socialists,  so  will  Von 
Hindenburg  put  a  damper  on  the  nation- 
alistic extremists." 

Events  subsequent  to  the  election  seem 
to  bear  out  this  prediction.  The  new 
President  requested  Dr.  Meisner,  who  was 
secretary  to  the  late  President  Ebert  and 
later  to  Acting  President  Simons,  to  re- 
main in  office.  And,  despite  the  gloomy 
picture  of  monarchist  excesses  foreshad- 
owed by  the  parties  of  the  left,  the  Presi- 
dential inauguration  took  place  on  May 
12th  without  any  untoward  incident. 
Dressed  in  modest  civilian  attire,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  his  extremist  supporters, 
the  monarchist  President-elect  took  the 
republican  oath  of  office  before  the  Reichs- 
tag. Although  republican  flags  were  lost 
in  the  array  of  monarchist  flags  that  hung 
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as  shown  by  the  majority  (in  millions  of  votes)  of  the  combined  liberal-radical 

parties  in  the  Reichstag  and  presidential  elections. 


from  the  houses  along  his  route  to  the 
Eeichstag,  a  republican  flag  was  on  his 
automobile  and  on  the  table  before  which 
he  took  his  oath  to  support  the  German 
Eepublic.  The  Luther-Stresemann  Cab- 
inet waited  upon  him  to  tender  its  resig- 
nation as  a  body,  but  it  was  requested  to 
continue  in  oflBce.  In  other  words,  Von 
Hindenburg's  every  word  and  action  sug- 
gests plainly  his  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
is  entirely  consistent  with  the  policy  of 
peace  and  national  unity  to  which  he  has 
committed  himself. 

It  remains  but  to  explain  his  victory  at 
a  time  when  nearly  everyone,  even  the 
professional  politician  and  the  interna- 
tional observer,  were  expecting  his  de- 
feat. The  reasons  are  in  part  psycho- 
logical. It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
German  people  have  only  recently  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  republican 
government.  Inured  to  unwavering 
obedience  to  absolutist  leaders  under  the 
monarchy,  they  still,  despite  their  accept- 
ance of  republicanism,  yearn  for  leaders 


upon  whom  they  can  implicitly  rely  for 
the  maintenance  of  republican  ideals. 
The  leaders  who  brought  the  republic  into 
being  served  their  purpose,  and  well. 
Theirs  was  the  task  of  transforming  a 
decadent  and  militaristic  monarchical 
rule  into  a  peaceful  government  of  the 
people.  The  Empire,  though  federal  in 
principle  and  almost  autocratic  in  fact 
under  the  Prussian  hegemony,  neverthe- 
less was  strongly  confederative  in  char- 
acter. It  was  not  easy  to  weld  together, 
into  a  homogeneous  whole,  groups  of 
people  jealous  of  their  sectional  preroga- 
tives— prerogatives  which  had  been  sancti- 
fied by  long  years  of  tradition  and  pre- 
served in  the  Imperial  Constitution.  We 
in  America  must  not  forget  that  it  was 
eight  years  after  the  conclusion  of  our 
American  Eevolution  before  our  Federal 
Constitution  was  ratified,  and  even  after 
136  years  of  successful  operation  under 
that  Constitution,  sectionalism  is  not  un- 
wont  to  crop  out  at  times  in  these  United 
States.      What,  then,  must  have  been  the 
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task  confronting  the  founders  of  repub- 
licanism in  Germany  ? 

Several  factors  contributed  to  their  suc- 
cess. They  knew  that  the  treaties  of 
peace  would  deprive  them  of  all  of  those 
regions  which  were  predominantly  non- 
German,  and  that  consequently  the  race 
problem  would  be  minimized.  Besides, 
they  realized  that  the  population  which 
remained  to  them  had  been  more  or  less 
unified  by  four  years  of  war.  Unity  is 
natural  against  a  common  foe.  Unity 
thrives  on  opposition.  Unity  is  one  of 
the  few  blessings  which  war  produces. 
And  that  unity  engendered  in  the  German 
people  by  the  World  War  was,  at  its  un- 
successful termination,  turned,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  well-organized  Socialists, 
against  the  militaristic  monarchists,  held 
responsible  for  that  national  disaster. 
Consequently  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
in  the  elections  for  the  National  Assembly 
of  1919  that  88  per  cent  of  the  votes  were 
controlled  by  the  three  republican  parties, 
the  so-called  Weimar  Coalition. 

As  soon  as  the  republic  was  an  estab- 
lished fact,  however,  and  the  monarchist 
supporters  had  been  put  to  flight,  this 
strong  unifying  motive  disappeared.  The 
parties  broke  down,  or  rather  broke  up 
into  a  number  of  smaller  parties.  The 
voting  strength  of  the  parties  fluctuated, 
but  cabinet  changes,  occurring  in  rapid 
succession,  indicated  that  the  people  were 
predisposed  to  leadership,  if  only  some 
one  would  lead  them.  It  likewise  became 
evident  that  public  opinion  was  shrinking 
away  from  the  extremes  of  both  the  right 
and  the  left  and  was  gradually  shifting 
in  the  direction  of  the  moderate  Right.^ 
This  was  the  stage  set  for  the  presidential 
election. 

The  right  hloc  was  quick  to  perceive 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and,  instead  of 
dissipating  their  strength  by  selecting 
politicians  of  their  respective  parties, 
liable  to  the  fierce  enmities  which  partisan 
compromise  engenders,  they  united  upon 
a  name  to  conjure  with  among  the  rank 


and  file  of  the  voters.  Von  Hindenburg. 
Here  was  no  callow  youth,  rash  and  im- 
petuous, a  political  trickster,  but  a  man 
with  the  wisdom  of  years,  a  man  of  proven 
ability,  who  had  preserved  his  dignity 
and  esteem  even  in  defeat — a  man  of 
iron.  Who  will  be  less  apt  to  maneuver 
the  nation  into  a  situation  fraught  with 
international  complications  than  he  who 
knows  full  well  the  horrors  of  war  and  has 
quaffed  the  bitter  dregs  of  defeat?  Has 
he  not,  since  his  retirement  from  military 
life,  frequently  urged  his  countrymen  to 
put  aside  all  thought  of  war  and  concen- 
trate their  efforts  upon  building  up  their 
industrial  resources?  Therefore,  if  he 
swears  to  uphold  the  republican  constitu- 
tion, he  can  be  believed.  If  he  declares 
that  the  Dawes  Plan  should  be  followed, 
he  can  be  trusted.  If  he  states  that  a 
certain  policy  is  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  German  people,  he  can  be  relied  upon. 
Such  was  his  reputation  among  the  Ger- 
man people  before  the  election,  and  such  it 
remains  today.  He  was  the  answer  to 
their  craving  for  strong  conservative 
leadership. 

To  the  present  writer,  therefore,  the 
election  of  Von  Hindenburg  seems  to  be 
but  another  step  in  the  reaction  in  the 
direction  of  conservatism  which  has  been 
spreading  thoughout  the  world  since  the 
radical  wave  that  followed  the  World  War. 
It  has  been  felt  in  the  United  States;  it 
has  been  felt  in  Great  Britain ;  it  has  been 
felt  lately  in  France,  and  now  even  in 
Germany.  Moreover,  the  election  sym- 
bolizes the  realization  of  a  more  perfect 
national  unity  of  a  smaller  Germany,  and 
this  bodes  well  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  if 
not  of  the  world.' 


^  See  curve  and   table  accompanying  this 
article. 


'  Since  the  above  was  written,  Former  Am- 
bassador James  W.  Gerard,  upon  his  return 
from  a  trip  to  Europe,  is  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Times,  June  9,  1925,  p.  13,  as  saying: 
"I  said  on  sailing  from  America  that  if  I 
were  a  German  I  should  have  voted  for 
Hindenburg.  ...  I  now  think  that  the 
election  of  Hindenburg  was  a  good  thing  for 
Germany  and  the  world.  It  means  a  bul- 
wark against  the  Reds  in  Germany  and 
against  Soviet  Russia.  Hindenburg  is  above 
all  an  honest  man." 
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THE  CROATIAN  CAPITULATION 

By  GORDON  GORDON-SMITH 


THE  session  of  the  Jugoslav  Parlia- 
ment of  March  28  last  was,  beyond 
all  question,  the  most  important  sitting  of 
that  legislature  since  the  voting  of  the 
constitution,  June  28,  1921.  In  this  ses- 
sion M.  Pavle  Raditch,  nephew  of  M. 
Stefan  Raditch  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Croatian  Peasajit  Party,  of  which  his 
uncle  is  chief,  announced  that  that  party 
renounced  republicanism,  recognized  the 
Karageorgevitch  dynasty,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  accepted  the  present  constitution  as 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  country.  This 
meant  that  a  conflict  which  has  lasted 
nearly  four  years  has  come  to  an  end,  and 
that  the  national  unity  of  the  Jugoslav 
State,  which  it  had  jeopardized,  was  at 
last  an  accomplished  fact.  This  capitu- 
lation of  the  Croatian  opposition  is  the 
crowning  triumph  of  M.  Nicholas  Pash- 
itch's  long  career  and  is  the  final  accom- 
plishment of  forty  years  of  effort. 

Historical  Background 

In  order  to  realize  the  full  significance 
of  this  surrender  of  the  Raditch  Party  we 
must  consider  the  trend  of  national  politics 
in  Jugoslavia  since  the  break-up  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  "When  this  occurred 
the  Serbo-Croatian  provinces  of  that  Em- 
pire— that  is  to  say,  Croatia,  Dalmatia, 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  the  Slovene  country, 
the  Viovodina,  and  the  Banat  of  Temes- 
var — joined  their  brothers-in-race  of  Ser- 
bia and  Montenegro  in  order  to  form  a 
single  State,  to  which  the  somewhat  cum- 
bersome name  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  was  given. 
Many  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
much  better  to  have  simply  called  the  new 
State  Greater  Serbia,  thus  capitalizing 
nationally  the  world-wide  reputation 
which  the  subjects  of  King  Peter  had 
gained  for  themselves  by  their  heroicv 
conduct  during  the  World  War. 

It  was,  however,  perhaps  too  much  to 
ask  from  the  former  Austrian  provinces 
that  they  should  merge  their  existence  in 
that  of  Serbia  and  cease  to  figure  in  any 
way  in  the  style  and  title  of  the  new  king- 
dom. There  is,  however,  one  point  on 
which  stress  must  be  laid,  and  that  is  that 


the  union  of  the  Austrian  Serbo-Croat 
provinces  with  Serbia  was  purely  volun- 
tary. Many  people  seem  to  be  of  opinion 
that  these  provinces,  especially  Croatia, 
were,  to  a  certain  degree,  coerced  into 
union  with  Serbia.  This  is  not  so.  Long 
before  the  end  of  the  war,  in  April,  1917, 
the  Jugoslav  National  Committee  of  Lon- 
don (the  organization  of  the  Serbo-Croats 
then  under  Austrian  rule)  sent  a  delega- 
tion to  Corfu,  then  the  seat  of  the  Serbian 
Government,  where  it  signed  the  Pact  of 
Corfu,  the  magna  charta  of  the  Jugoslav 
race. 

These  provinces,  therefore,  entered  the 
new  kingdom  on  an  absolutely  equal  foot- 
ing with  Serbia  and  Montenegro.  No 
liberty  or  privilege  was  accorded  to  the 
Serbians  which  was  not  accorded  to  the 
Croatians  and  the  other  sections  of  the 
new  kingdom.  At  the  same  time  Serbia 
had  certain  claims,  not  to  supremacy,  but 
to  leadership,  in  the  new  State.  She  was 
the  "Piedmont"  of  the  Jugoslav  "risorgi- 
mento."  Serbia  had  been  a  kingdom  for 
over  a  century;  she  possessed  a  king,  a 
government,  and  an  army.  It  was,  there- 
fore, only  right  that  she  should  be  the 
central  point  round  which  the  other  Serbo- 
Croat  provinces  should  group  themselves. 

These  aspirations  were  not,  however, 
universally  recognized.  Soon  after  the 
first  National  Assembly  met  in  Belgrade 
it  was  evident  that  all  the  sections  of  the 
new  kingdom  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  re- 
garding the  future  constitution  of  the 
State.  The  Croatian  element  especially 
showed  a  certain  desire  to  maintain  its 
individual  existence  in  the  new  State  and 
opposed  anything  resembling  a  Serbian 
hegemony. 

To  this  sentiment  a  number  of  factors 
contributed.  First,  there  was  the  influ- 
ence of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  rule. 
During  the  time  the  Croatian  people 
formed  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire  it 
had  valiantly  upheld  its  national  life,  but 
nevertheless  the  supremacy  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  had  had  its  in- 
fluence. The  intellectual  elite  was  forced 
to  look  to  the  universities  and  high  schools 
of  Austria  for  its  higher  education.   Many 
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Croats  became  officers  in  the  imperial 
army  or  served  as  officials  of  the  civil 
government.  The  Croatian  people  thus 
received  a  veneer  of  Austrian  "kultur," 
which  had  a  tendency  to  develop  in  them 
a  sort  of  "superiority  complex"  toward 
the  more  rude  and  rustic  Serbs,  much  as 
a  smart  New  Yorker  is  inclined  to  look 
down  upon  a  "hayseed"  farmer  who  in 
reality  is  probably  a  better  man  than  him- 
self. 

Then  there  was  the  difference  in  reli- 
gion, the  Croats  being  Catholic,  while  the 
Serbs  were  Greek  Orthodox.  There  was, 
further,  the  difference  in  the  written  lan- 
guage, the  Serbs  using  the  Cyrillic  alpha- 
bet, while  the  Croats  employed  the  Latin 
characters,  eked  out  by  accents.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  no  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  two  peoples.  For 
centuries  of  Austrian  oppression  the 
Croats  had  clung  to  their  national  ideals, 
while  on  their  side  the  Serbs  had  developed 
the  freest  democracy  in  Europe.  In  their 
kingdom  there  was  no  aristocracy  and 
hardly  any  middle  class.  The  king  was, 
so  to  say,  just  the  first  peasant  in  the  land 
— their  ruler  and  counsellor  in  time  of 
peace,  their  leader  in  time  of  war.  Thanks 
to  their  agrarian  laws,  every  peasant  in 
Serbia  owned  the  land  he  tilled,  and  lived 
in  complete  political  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

In  Croatia,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was,  as  I  have  said,  a  landed  aristocracy, 
a  bureaucracy,  and  a  middle  class,  more 
or  less  imbued  with  imperial  traditions. 
The  sturdy  race  of  peasant  proprietors, 
such  as  had  existed  in  Serbia  for  over  a 
century,  did  not  exist  in  the  Serbo-Croat 
provinces  under  Austrian  rule  As  a  re- 
sult, there  were  certain  elements  in  Cro- 
atia and  the  other  Serbo-Croat  provinces 
which  were  inclined  to  resist  the  introduc- 
tion of  Serbian  methods  of  government 
and  agrarian  reforms  on  Serbian  lines. 

In  fact,  Croatia,  at  the  moment  of  its 
liberation  from  the  rule  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
was  divided  into  cross-sections  of  national 
life.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy, the  clergy,  the  burgeoisie,  and  the 
official  world,  in  a  word,  what  claimed  to 
be  the  "intelligentsia"  of  the  nation.  This 
had  had,  in  a  very  modified  and  primitive 
form,  a  certain  share  in  the  government 
of  the  country  under  Austrian  rule     It 


had  returned  members  to  the  national  Sa- 
bor,  or  Diet,  and  had  sent  delegates  to  the 
Parliament  at  Budapest.  It  is  true  that 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  imperial  regime 
rendered  these  rights  more  or  less  illusory, 
but,  at  any  rate,  such  as  they  were,  they 
were  almost  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
urban  population. 

The  great  mass  of  the  peasants  were, 
however,  practically  inarticulate.  Their 
infiuence  on  the  public  life  of  the  country, 
limited  as  this  was,  was  practically  nil. 
It  is  only  since  the  World  War  that  the 
peasants  have  been  able  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  political  aspirations.  Being 
completely  without  political  experience, 
they  easily  fell  under  the  influence  of  any 
man  who  could  pretend  to  give  expression 
to  their  desires.  This  explains  the  in- 
fluence of  M.  Stefan  Eaditch,  a  man  en- 
tirely wanting  in  all  the  qualities  neces- 
sary for  statesmanship,  but  who  possesses 
the  rough,  familiar  eloquence  likely  to 
appeal  to  a  primitive  people,  utterly  want- 
ing in  political  education  and  experience. 

M.  Raditch  undertook  the  task  which 
had  been  neglected,  and  even,  disdained, 
by  the  "intelligentsia"  of  Croatia.  He 
aroused  the  peasant  to  a  sense  of  his  value 
in  the  body  politic.  To  a  certain  degree,  it 
was  a  case  of  "the  blind  leading  the  blind," 
as,  beyond  a  certain  talent  as  a  demagogue, 
he  was  wanting  in  the  first  elements  of 
real  statesmanship.  He  possessed,  how- 
ever, a  real  talent  for  organization  and 
soon  welded  the  Croatian  peasantry  into 
a  formidable  political  unit. 

But  it  was  when  the  period  of  construc- 
tion began  that  the  weakness  of  M.  Rad- 
itch was  revealed.  Instead  of  recognizing 
that  the  future  of  Jugoslavia  lay  in  com- 
mon action  for  a  great  democratic  ideal, 
he  advocates  what  the  Germans  would  call 
Croatian  "particularismus,"  the  mainte- 
nance of  every  existing  Croatian  institu- 
tion— Diet,  administration,  education,  re- 
ligion, etc.  The  imion  with  Serbia  he 
dreamed  of  was  to  be  a  purely  personal 
one.  All  he  recognized  was  the  frontiers 
of  Jugoslavia  as  laid  down  by  the  Paris 
Treaty  of  Peace.  A  Croatian  republic 
was,  by  some  means,  to  be  federated  with 
a  monarchy.  His  views  were  extremely 
nebulous  and  were  never  clearly  defined. 
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Efforts  at  Unity 

The  Serbian  statesmen  were  unable  to 
share  or  accept  his  views.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
create  a  strong  State  on  such  foundations. 
Such  a  partition  of  the  new  State  would, 
they  maintained,  instead  of  drawing  the 
peoples  closer  together,  only  perpetuate 
their  differences  and  retard  indefinitely 
the  national  union  to  which  all  Jugoslavs 
aspired. 

That  is  why  that  veteran  statesman  M, 
Nicolas  Pashitch,  the  N"estor  of  the  Bal- 
kans, opposed  the  idea  of  any  State  so 
loosely  constructed,  and  proposed  a  con- 
stitution providing  for  a  centralized  form 
of  government  in  which  the  former  pro- 
vincial boundaries  should  be  swept  away 
and  a  single  united  country  created.  The 
new  State  would  be  divided  into  depart- 
ments, each  under  a  prefect,  appointed 
by  and  responsible  to  the  central  govern- 
ment at  Belgrade.  These  departments 
would  in  turn  be  divided  into  counties, 
each  under  a  sub-prefect,  and  these  di- 
vided into  communes,  each  with  its  mayor 
and  municipal  council  elected  by  popu- 
lar suffrage.  This  constitution,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  modeled  on  that  of  the  French 
Eepublic.  It  was  voted  on  Kossovo  Day, 
or  Vidovdan,  the  great  Serbian  national 
festival  on  June  28,  1921. 

The  Croatian  Peasant  Party,  with  70 
seats,  which  constituted  90  per  cent  of 
the  Croatian  representation  in  the  Bel- 
grade Parliament,  refused  to  accept  the 
Vidovdan  Constitution  and,  until  nine 
months  ago,  adopted  the  same  tactics  as 
the  Sinn  Fein  Party  in  Ireland,  and  de- 
clined to  take  their  seats  in  Belgrade.  M. 
Stefan  Eaditch  twelve  months  ago  carried 
his  opposition  to  the  government  to  a 
point  which  was  regarded  as  seditious  and 
a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest.  On 
this  he  fled  the  country,  first  taking  refuge 
in  London.  To  "save  his  face"  with  his 
followers,  whom  he  thus  abandoned,  he 
declared  that  he  had  gone  to  London  to 
obtain  the  support  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  the  Croatian  national  aspira- 
tions. His  mission  in  London,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  was  a  complete  failure,  no  pub- 
lic man  in  Great  Britain  consenting  even 
to  discuss  with  him  such  a  purely  internal 
question  as  the  constitution  of  Jugoslavia. 


aSTot  daring  to  return  to  Croatia  empty- 
handed  after  all  his  promises,  he  went  off 
to  Moscow,  where  he  entered  into  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Government  and  affiliated 
the  Croatian  Peasant  Party  with  the  Bol- 
shevist Peasant  Internationale.  He  fur- 
ther tried  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Magyar 
Government  in  Budapest  and  was  also  in 
correspondence  with  Todor  Alexandroff, 
the  head  of  the  Bulgarian  Eevolutionary 
Committee. 

Those  anti-national  activities  led  to  his 
arrest  on  his  return  to  Croatia  and  to  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  three  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Croatian  Peasant  Party 
who  publicly  supported  his  policy.  Such 
was  the  situation  when  the  Jugoslav  Par- 
liament was  dissolved  and  an  appeal  made 
to  the  country.  During  the  electoral  cam- 
paign there  were,  however,  signs  of  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  M.  Eaditch  in  the 
ranks  of  his  own  party.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  the  candidates  belonging  to  the 
Croatian  Peasant  Party  repudiated  all  re- 
lations with  the  Eussian  Peasant  Inter- 
nationale. Before  the  party  went  to  the 
polls  there  was  already  a  serious  split  in 
its  ranks.  When  the  final  results  of  the 
election  were  received  it  was  seen  that  M. 
Eaditch's  party  had  returned  to  the  Bel- 
grade Parliament  with  hardly  any  loss, 
securing  69  seats  instead  of  the  70  it 
formerly  held. 

But  when  the  vote  came  to  be  analyzed 
it  was  seen  that  the  success  was  far  from 
being  that  which  the  number  of  members 
showed.  In  the  first  place,  M.  Eaditch 
lost  quite  a  number  of  seats  in  Croatia 
proper.  This  loss  he  made  good  only  by 
securing  seats  in  the  Slovene  country  at 
the  expense  of  the  Slovene  Clerical  Party, 
led  by  Father  Kososhetz.  As  the  Slovene 
Clericals  were  supposed  to  be  the  allies  of 
the  Croatian  Peasant  Party,  this  victory 
of  M.  Eaditch  has  done  little  to  consolidate 
the  opposition  "bloc,"  to  which  they  both 
belonged. 

When  the  Parliament  met  the  following 
was  the  position :  M.  Pashitch  was  at  the 
head  of  a  governmental  "bloc"  composed 
of  142  Eadicals  and  21  Dissident  Demo- 
crats, out  of  a  total  of  315  members,  giv- 
ing the  government  a  clear  majority  of 
11  votes  over  all  the  other  parties  in  Par- 
liament. Of  the  Croatian  Peasant  Party, 
M.  Eaditch  and  three  other  leaders  were 
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in  prison,  awaiting  trial  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  on  account  of  their  relations 
with  Bolshevist  Kussia.  Of  the  remain- 
ing sixty-odd  members  of  his  party,  nearly 
one-half  were  opposed  to  having  relations 
with  the  Peasant  Internationale  of  Mos- 
cow. M.  Eaditch  saw  his  authority  slip- 
ping from  his  grasp.  He  realized  the 
hopelessness  of  his  former  policy  of  sterile 
negation  of  the  Vidovdan  Constitution. 
Another  general  election  would,  he  saw, 
probably  lead  to  the  repudiation  of  his 
leadership  by  the  party  of  which  he  is 
still  officially  the  chief.  He  therefore  re- 
alized that  "the  game  was  up,"  and  that 
the  only  way  to  embark  on  a  really  con- 
structive policy  was  to  accept  the  verdict 
of  the  country  and  base  his  future  action 
on  the  constitution  voted  by  the  National 
Assembly  four  years  ago.    His  party,  how- 


ever, still  maintains  its  demand  for  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  constitution,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  declares  that  to  effect 
these  it  will  only  make  use  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  such  revision  laid  down  in 
the  constitution  itself.  As  such  a  policy 
is  the  constitutional  right  of  every  citizen 
of  Jugoslavia,  no  exception  could  be  taken 
to  it  by  the  most  reactionary  Jugoslav. 
No  one  in  that  kingdom  pretends  that  the 
existing  constitution  is  faultless  in  every 
detail,  but  all  intelligent  men  see  that  the 
only  way  to  improve  it  is  to  apply  it  and 
make  such  changes  as  experience  shows 
are  necessary. 

Thanks  to  the  change  which  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  Croatian  opposition, 
Jugoslavia  can  now  embark  on  a  period 
of  progress  and  constructive  statesman- 
ship. 
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SECRETARY  KELLOGG  AND 

PRESIDENT  CALLES  OF 

MEXICO 

(Secretary  of  State,  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  is- 
sued a  statement  June  12  relative  to  our 
rights  in  Mexico.  This  statement,  which  was 
given  to  the  press,  follows : ) 

Secretary  Kellogg's   Statement 

I  have  discussed  Mexican  affairs  with  Am- 
bassador Sheffield  at  great  length.  He  has 
gone  over  the  entire  situation.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  we  entered  into  two  Claims 
Conventions  with  Mexico,  under  which  Joint 
Claims  Commissions  were  appointed  to  adjust 
claims  of  American  citizens  for  properties  il- 
legally taken  by  Mexico  and  for  injuries 
to  American  citizens  of  their  rights.  These 
Commissions  are  now  sitting  and  will, 
in  due  time,  adjudicate  these  claims.  Condi- 
tions have  improved  and  our  Ambassador  has 
succeeded  in  protecting  American,  as  well  as 
foreign,  interests.  Our  relations  with  the 
government  are  friendly,  but  nevertheless 
conditions  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  and 
we  are  looking  to  and  expect  the  Mexican 


Government  to  restore  properties  illegally 
taken  and  to  indemnify  American  citizens. 

A  great  deal  of  property  of  Americans  has 
been  taken  under  or  in  violation  of  the 
Agrarian  Laws,  for  which  no  compensation 
has  been  made,  and  other  properties  practi- 
cally ruined  and,  in  one  instance,  taken  by  the 
Mexican  Government  on  account  of  unreason- 
able demands  of  labor.  Mr.  Sheffield  will 
have  the  full  support  of  this  government  and 
we  will  insist  that  adequate  protection  under 
the  recognized  rules  of  international  law  be 
afforded  American  citizens.  We  believe  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  Mexican  Government  to 
carry  out  the  Conventions  and  to  indemnify 
American  citizens  for  property  taken.  So 
long  as  we  are  satisfied  that  this  is  the  policy 
of  the  Mexican  Government  and  this  course 
of  action  is  being  carried  out  with  a  deter- 
mination to  meet  its  international  obliga- 
tions, that  Government  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  the  many 
cases  which  Mr.  Sheffield  has  taken  up  with 
the  Mexican  Government,  but  they  will  be 
worked  out  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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Gives  Stand  on  Revolutions 

I  have  seen  the  statements  published  in  the 
press  that  another  revolutionary  movement 
may  be  impending  in  Mexico.  I  very  much 
hope  this  is  not  true.  This  Government's  at- 
titude toward  Mexico  and  toward  threatened 
revolutionary  movements  was  clearly  set 
forth  in  1923,  when  there  was  such  a  move- 
ment threatening  the  constituted  Government 
of  that  country,  which  had  entered  into 
solemn  engagements  with  this  Government 
and  was  making  an  effort  to  meet  those  obli- 
gations at  home  and  abroad. 

The  attitude  taken  by  this  Government  at 
that  time  has  since  been  maintained,  and  it  is 
now  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  use  Its 
influence  and  its  support  in  behalf  of  stability 
and  orderly  constitutional  procedure,  but  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  this  Government 
will  continue  to  support  the  Government  in 
Mexico  only  so  long  as  it  protects  American 
lives  and  American  rights  and  complies  with 
its  international  engagements  and  obligations. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  is  now  on  trial 
before  the  world.  We  have  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  the  stability,  prosperity,  and  independ- 
ence of  Mexico.  We  have  been  patient  and 
realize,  of  course,  that  it  takes  time  to  bring 
about  a  stable  government,  but  we  cannot 
countenance  violation  of  her  obligations  and 
failure  to  protect  American  citizens. 

PRESIDENT  CALLES'  REPLY 

(Under  date  of  June  14  President  Calles 
replied  to  Secretary  Kellogg's  statement 
through  the  Mexican  embassy  in  Washington. 
This  statement  also  took  the  form  of  a  com- 
munication to  the  press.  The  Mexican  Presi- 
dent said : ) 

Declarations  of  the  State  Department  have 
been  published  in  which  Mr.  Kellogg,  answer- 
ing some  questions  relating  to  the  visit  of 
Ambassador  Sheffield  to  said  department, 
affirms  that  some  properties  of  American  cit- 
izens have  been  illegally  taken  in  Mexico  for 
which  no  compensation  has  been  made  and  in 
one  instance  taken  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  unreasonable  demands  of 
labor.  At  the  same  time  he  refers  to  the 
Joint  Claims  Commissions,  stating  that  he  is 
convinced  that  the  Mexican  Government 
wishes  to  comply  with  the  conventions  and 
indemnify  for  the  properties  taken  from 
American  citizens ;  that  he  has  seen  the  state- 
ments published  in  the  press  that  another 
re  olutionary   movement   may   be   impending 


in  Mexico  and  that  the  Department  of  State 
very  much  hopes  this  is  not  true,  the  attitude 
of  said  Department  being  to  use  its  influence 
and  lend  its  support  in  behalf  of  stability 
and  orderly  constitutional  procedure  in  Mex- 
ico, but  it  makes  clear  that  the  American 
Government  will  continue  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Mexico  only  so  long  as  it  protects 
American  lives  and  American  rights  and  com- 
plies with  its  international  engagements  and 
obligations.  He  adds  that  the  Government 
of  Mexico  is  now  on  trial  before  the  world. 

It  is  a  duty  for  my  government  to  rectify 
said  statements,  as  required  by  truth  and 
justice.  The  best  proof  that  Mexico  is  will- 
ing to  comply  with  her  international  obliga- 
tions and  to  protect  the  lives  and  interests 
of  foreigners  lies  in  the  fact  that  although, 
according  to  international  law,  she  was  not 
bound  to  do  it,  she  invited  all  the  nations 
whose  citizens  or  subjects  might  have  suffer- 
ed damages  through  acts  executed  during  the 
political  upheavals  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  country  with  a  view  to^'oonclude  a 
convention  to  establish  joint  commissions 
that  might  consider  said  damages  in  order  to 
grant  due  indemnifications.  Besides  that,  an- 
other convention  was  entered  into  with  the 
United  States  to  adjust  claims  of  citizens  of 
both  countries  against  the  other,  and  in  said 
convention  are  included  all  cases  in  which 
properties  or  rights  might  have  been  affected 
in  disagreement  with  the  Mexican  laws. 
Therefore,  so  long  as  the  aforesaid  commis- 
sions do  not  adjust  the  cases  submitted  to 
their  decision,  it  is  irrelevant  to  charge  Mex- 
ico with  failure  to  protect  American  interests 
and  violation  of  her  international  obligations. 

The  application  of  the  agrarian  laws  can- 
not be  a  subject  of  complaint,  because  Mexico 
has  issued  them  in  the  exercise  of  her  sover- 
eignty, and  apart  from  that,  the  State  De- 
partment, in  behalf  of  the  American  citizens, 
has  accepted  the  form  of  indemnification 
prescribed  by  Mexican  laws. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  the  contradiction  in 
Mr.  Kellogg's  statement  when  he  declared 
that  the  United  States  have  the  greatest  In- 
terest in  the  maintenance  of  order  in  Mexico 
and  in  the  stability  of  her  government  and 
at  the  same  time  stating  that  he  has  seen 
news  of  revolutionary  movements  since  this 
last  affirmation  tends  to  cast  some  alarm  in 
the  world  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  my 
country. 

And,  finally,  the  statements  that  the  Gov- 
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ernment  of  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  support  the  Government  of  Mexico  only  so 
long  as  it  protects  American  interests  and 
lives  and  complies  with  its  international  en- 
gagements and  obligations  embodies  a  threat 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico  that  she  cannot 
overlook,  and  rejects  with  all  energy,  because 
she  does  not  accord  to  any  foreign  country 
the  right  to  intervene  in  any  form  in  her 
domestic  affairs,  nor  is  she  disposed  to  sub- 
ordinate her  international  relations  to  the 
exigencies  of  another  country. 

The  statement  under  reference  affirms  also 
that  the  American  Ambassador  has  succeeded 
in  protecting  American  as  well  as  foreign  in- 
terests, and  if  he  has  thus  succeeded  he  has 
no  right  to  charge  Mexico  with  failure  to  pro- 
tect said  interests,  and  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  said  Ambassador  does 
not  represent  any  other  foreigners  but  his 
own  fellow-citizens,  and  Mexico  could  not  ad- 
mit that  without  her  previous  authorization 
the  American  Ambassador  should  act  in  be- 
half of  persons  or  interests  alien  to  those  of 
his  country. 

If  the  Government  of  Mexico,  as  affirmed, 
is  now  on  trial  before  the  world,  such  is  the 
case  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  those  of  other  countries; 
but  if  it  is  to  be  understood  that  Mexico  is 
on  trial  in  the  guise  of  a  defendant,  my  gov- 
ernment absolutely  rejects  with  energy  such 
imputation,  which  in  essence  would  only 
mean  an  insult. 

To  conclude,  I  declare  that  my  government, 
conscious  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  inter- 
national law,  is  determined  to  comply  with 
them,  and  therefore  to  extend  due  protection 
to  the  lives  and  interests  of  foreigners;  that 
it  only  accepts  and  hopes  to  receive  the  help 
and  support  of  all  the  other  countries  based 
on  a  sincere  and  loyal  co-operation  and  ac- 
cording to  the  invariable  practice  of  interna- 
tional friendship,  but  in  no  way  it  shall  ad- 
mit that  a  government  of  any  nation  may 
pretend  to  create  a  privileged  situation  for  its 
nationals  in  the  country,  nor  shall  it  either 
accept  any  foreign  interference  contrary  to 
the  right  of  sovereignty  of  Mexico. 


It  is  now  intimated  that  Secretary  Kellogg 
will  soon  address  to  our  Ambassador  at  Mex- 
ico City  a  note  presenting  a  score  or  more  of 
specific  cases  where  the  Mexican  Government 
has  apparently  made  no  attempt  to  protect 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  in  Mexico. — 


DIPLOMATIC  STRUGGLE  FOR 
EUROPEAN  SECURITY 

SPEECH  BY  DR.  EDUARD  BENESH 

Czechoslovak   Foreign   Minister,   in   Foreign 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  April  1,  1925 

1.  The  discussions  on  the  Geneva  Protocol 
in  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  proposal  made  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment for  the  conclusion  of  a  guarantee  pact 
among  the  Great  Powers  and  for  arbitration 
treaties  between  Germany  and  her  neighbors 
have  naturally  aroused  the  interest  of  public 
opinion  in  every  country.  Thus  once  more 
there  has  been  placed  in  the  forefront  of 
public  attention  a  question  which  for  fully 
six  years  has  been  the  subject  of  the  efforts 
and  activities  of  the  majority  of  European 
governments — the  problem  of  the  security  of 
Europe. 

The  question  of  security  has  a  far-reaching 
significance.  The  greater  part  of  political 
events  in  Europe  during  the  past  six  years 
have  been  connected  with  this  question  and 
its  solution  can  give,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
directif  to  European  international  politics  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  solution  of  the 
question  also  touches,  and  to  a  considerable 
degree,  our  own  policy,  and  in  the  individual 
phases  of  this  diplomatic  struggle  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  take  an  active  and  direct 
part.  The  present  phase  of  negotiations  con- 
cerns us  for  the  most  part  indirectly,  but 
also  directly. 

It  may  be  allowed  me,  therefore,  to  give 
a  brief  outline  of  the  entire  course  of  the 
fight  for  European  security,  for  in  this  way 
we  shall  best  elucidate  the  whole  substance 
of  the  problem  as  well  as  the  political  lines 
along  which  our  foreign  policy  has  to  be 
directed  in  this  diplomatic  struggle. 

I.  Negotiations    for    a    Franco-British    Security 
Pact  in  the  Years  1919-1923 

2.  The  problem  of  security  arose  immedi- 
ately at  the  opening  of  peace  negotiations 
in  Paris  in  1919.  The  French  delegates  de- 
manded that  the  peace  treaties  should  con- 
tain such  political  and  military  provisions  as 
would  for  the  future  prevent  France  again 
becoming  the  victim  of  invasion  by  foreign 
armies,  as  had  happened  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  last  hundred  years.  Several 
plans  of  securing  France's  safety  were  sug- 
gested.    Some  proposed  the  exclusion  of  Ger- 
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many  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  occupation  of  several  points  on  the  right 
bank,  so  that  this  natural  frontier,  protected 
in  this  way,  would  in  itself  be  a  guarantee. 
Others  demanded  that  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  should  be  occupied  at  least  for  some 
considerable  time,  and  that  some  special  per- 
manent measures  of  neutralization  on  both 
left  and  right  banks  should  be  taken,  and 
so  on. 

After  protracted  negotiations  between 
President  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  the 
French  Premier,  M.  Clemenceau,  the  proposal 
of  the  so-called  tripartite  guarantee  pact  be- 
tween France,  England,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  was  arrived  at  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1919.  This  pact  was  to  secure  to 
France  the  aid  of  England  and  America  in 
case  of  an  vmprovoked  attack  upon  France 
by  Germany.  The  draft  signed  on  28th 
June,  1919,  by  Wilson,  Lloyd  George,  and 
Clemenceau  was  the  result  of  a  compromise: 
the  French  delegates,  in  return  for  the  guar- 
antee, withdrew  a  whole  series  of  demands, 
such  as  already  mentioned,  touching  political 
and  military  measures  on  the  right  and  left 
banks  of  the  Rhine. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  from  the  very 
outset  of  these  negotiations  the  English  Gov- 
ernment recognized  the  justness  of  the  French 
demand.  Lloyd  George  undertook  to  see  the 
tripartite  pact  concluded,  and  would,  in  all 
probability  have  actually  seen  it  through. 
When  the  tripartite  pact  dropped  through, 
Lloyd  George,  as  well  as  his  successor,  ad- 
mitted that  England  was  morally  bound  to 
offer  guarantees  of  security  to  France,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
negotiations  for  a  pact  took  place.  If  I  am 
rightly  informed,  this  standpoint  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Baldwin ;  it  was  again  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  when  discussing  rep- 
arations with  Mr.  Herriot,  and  it  has  now 
once  more  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, who,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1925,  ex- 
pressly declared  that  the  claim  of  France  to 
obtain  guarantees  of  security  was  justified, 
and  that  until  she  received  them  England 
would  do  nothing  that  would  signify  she  had 
forgotten  their  common  struggle  in  the  World 
War. 

3.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  question  of 
a  guarantee  pact  turned  up  regularly  at  all 
Anglo-French   negotiations.     The   year   1920 


was  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  the  ques- 
tion of  reparations,  but  in  1921,  on  the  Briand 
Government  coming  into  power,  fresh  negotia- 
tions began  between  Briand  and  Lloyd  George 
for  a  new  guarantee  pact.  The  question 
reached  a  concrete  stage  in  December,  1921, 
at  the  Cannes  Conference,  when  Lloyd  George 
made  an  attempt  to  settle  a  series  of  repara- 
tion questions,  and  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment with  Briand  as  to  a  common  line  of 
policy  towards  Russia,  and  when  he  pro- 
posed to  Briand  on  the  11th  of  January,  1922, 
a  new  guarantee  pact,  according  to  which 
England  should  guarantee  aid  to  France  and 
Belgium  if  those  countries  should  be  attacked 
by  Germany.  As  will  be  remembered,  it  was 
there  decided  to  convoke  the  Genoa  Confer- 
ence. 

In  responsible  circles  in  Paris  this  pro- 
posed pact  was  not  regarded  as  satisfactory. 
This,  in  particular,  was  the  attitude  of  the 
then  President,  Millerand,  of  several  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  opposition  led  by 
Poincar6.  This  opposition  led  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  Briand,  and  to  the  coming  into  power 
of  a  Poincar6  Cabinet  Thus  this  attempt 
also  came  to  nothing. 

Poincar6  drew  up  in  detail  the  claims  of 
France  and  augmented  them.  He  desired  in 
particular  that  the  pact  proposed  at  Cannes 
by  Lloyd  George  should  be  concluded  for  a 
lengthier  term  and  should  be  supplemented 
by  a  military  convention.  The  negotiations 
came  to  nothing,  and  this  apparently  con- 
strained Lloyd  George  to  attempt  to  extend 
the  question  of  security  to  all  Europe  and 
to  come  to  the  Genoa  Conference  with  a  new 
proposal  for  an  all-European  guarantee  pact, 
known  as  the  pact  of  non-aggression  (pdcte 
de  non-agression) . 

This  somewhat  vague  pact,  composed  of 
two  articles  and  binding  each  State  simply 
to  refrain  from  attacking  the  frontiers  of 
any  other  State — an  obligation  expressed  in 
much  stronger  form  in  the  League  of  Nations 
Pact — was  rejected  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Genoa  Conference,  after 
fruitless  efforts  had  been  made  from  various 
sides  to  supplement  and  perfect  it. 

The  disaffection  which  followed  upon  the 
Genoa  Conference  and  the  standpoint  of  op- 
position taken  by  Poincar6  to  Lloyd  George's 
proposal  caused  a  temporary  break,  in  July, 
1922,  in  the  whole  Franco-British  negotia- 
tions touching  security.     In  the  summer  of 
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the  following  year  the  London  Cabinet  made 
a  new  effort  to  discuss  this  question  in  con- 
nection with  reparations,  but  Poincar6  de- 
clined to  combine  the  two  questions. 

The  tension  arising  from  the  occupation 
of  the  Ruhr  likewise  rendered  diflBcult  a 
direct  Franco-British  agreement,  and  also 
caused  the  negotiations  to  be  constantly  put 
off  throughout  the  year  1923. 

When  the  MacDonald  Cabinet  was  formed, 
in  January,  1924,  following  the  English  gen- 
eral election,  and  the  Herriot  Government 
came  into  power  in  France,  in  May,  1924,  the 
question  of  reparations  first  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  both.  This  question,  as  is  well 
known,  was  solved  at  the  London  Conference 
last  year,  and  the  questions  of  interallied 
debts  and  of  security  remained  open.  Her- 
riot, on  leaving  the  London  Conference,  re- 
ceived the  assurance  from  MacDonald  that 
England  regarded  herself  as  bound  in  the 
matter  of  the  guarantee  pact,  and  that  she 
would  enter  into  negotiations  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible on  this  point  with  France.  Such  was 
the  state  of  negotiations  between  the  two 
countries  up  to  July,  1924. 

II.  The    League    of    Nations    Negotiations    for 

Security;  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance 

and  the  Geneva  Protocol 

4.  In  the  meantime,  parallel  with  the  nego- 
tiations between  France  and  England,  the 
question  of  security,  combined  with  the  ques- 
tion of  disarmament,  began  to  be  discussed 
in  the  League  of  Nations.  By  Article  8  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Pact,  the  members  of 
the  League  undertake  to  disarm  to  a  measure 
consistent  with  their  national  security.  On 
the  basis  of  this  obligation  laid  down  in  the 
pact,  and  after  difficult  negotiations  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  League,  there  was  passed, 
in  September,  1922,  the  so-called  Resolution 
XIV,  which  lays  down  in  solemn  form  the 
principle  that  the  States  disarm,  but  that 
they  must  undertake  also  to  render  military 
aid  to  one  another  mutually,  should  a  dis- 
armed State  be  attacked  by  any  other.  Thus 
the  problem  of  disarmament  was  for  the  first 
time  clearly  and  In  binding  form  combined 
with  the  problem  of  security,  and  in  all  sub- 
sequent negotiations  these  two  principles 
were  not  again  separated. 

In  the  course  of  1922  and  1923  discussions 
and  deliberations  took  place  as  to  what  form 
of  expression  should  be  given  to  the  problem 
of  security  thus  formulated  by  the  League 


of  Nations.  The  well-known  projects  of  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  and  Colonel  R6quin  were  here 
put  forward  and  discussed  in  the  League  of 
Nations  committees  during  1923  and  were 
submitted  in  definitive  form  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  in  September,  1923, 
under  the  title  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  As- 
sistance. I  was  the  rapporteur  in  committee 
and  in  the  general  Assembly  for  this  project. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  insure  general  European 
security  on  the  basis  of  the  following  prin- 
ciples : 

1.  Restriction  of  armaments  and  permanent 
control  of  the  same. 

2.  The  States  undertake  to  assist  an  at- 
tacked country.  At  the  same  time  the  neces- 
sity is  recognized  of  regional  treaties  and 
alliances,  which  would  form  the  principal 
means  of  rendering  assistance. 

3.  A  certain  measure  of  differentiation  is 
permitted  between  the  individual  parts  of 
the  world,  so  that  more  freedom  is  allowed 
in  regard  to  subscribing  to  this  treaty  and  to 
its  execution  than  is  allowed  in  the  later 
general  Protocol  of  Geneva. 

4.  The  entire  functioning  of  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Assistance  is  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  League  of  Nations. 

I  defended  this  project  as  an  endeavor  to 
solve  the  question  of  security,  for  it  gave 
full  recognition  and  acceptance  to  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  us  in  our  foreign  policy. 
In  the  name  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government, 
I  also  sent  the  League  of  Nations,  in  August, 
1924,  a  note,  in  which  I  laid  down  the  stand- 
point of  our  government  in  still  more  detail. 
I  supported  the  principle  of  regional  treaties 
and  the  necessity  of  arbitration,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  also  emphasized  the  duty  of 
every  State  to  contribute,  by  all  means  in 
its  power  and  within  the  framework  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  to  the  general  security. 

The  answer  of  the  MacDonald  Government, 
however,  was  unfavorable;  it  rejected  the 
principle  of  special  regional  treaties  and 
demanded  in  substitution  of  them  a  universal 
pact;  it  emphasized  the  necessity  for  de- 
militarizing the  individual  frontier  zones 
where  no  danger  threatened,  and  it  finally 
took  a  decided  stand  for  the  principle  of  ar- 
bitration. In  view  of  these  objections,  the 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance  fell  through, 
and  new  discussions  opened  in  the  League 
of    Nations    Assembly    in    September,    1924, 
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leading  to  the  publication  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol. 

5.  These  negotiations  are  well  known.  I 
was  entrusted  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
League  to  formulate  for  discussion  a  new 
general  proposal,  which  should  take  into 
consideration  all  the  English  objections  as 
well  as  the  suggestions  of  other  States,  both 
members  of  the  League  and  non-members, 
which  had  been  made  during  the  delibera- 
tions on  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance. 
The  draft  proposal  came  before  the  League 
Committee;  some  recommendations  of  the 
Law  Committee  were  added  to  it,  and,  after 
discussion  and  a  series  of  amendments,  the 
proposal  was  unanimously  passed  by  the 
League  and  became  the  well-known  Geneva 
Protocol. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  originally,  in  1922, 
the  negotiations  in  the  League  of  Nations 
touching  disarmament  did  not  form  part  of 
the  general  discussion  on  security,  and  were 
conducted  quite  separately,  the  development 
of  affairs  nevertheless  resulted  in  the  League 
of  Nations'  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance 
becoming  by  degrees,  and,  so  to  say,  auto- 
matically, a  part  of  the  negotiations  between 
France  and  England.  This  was  mainly  be- 
cause in  the  meantime  the  Ruhr  had  been 
occupied  and  direct  negotiations  between  the 
French  Premier,  Poincar^,  and  the  British 
Government  regarding  an  Anglo-French  pact 
had  been  broken  off. 

When,  subsequently,  the  MacDonald  and 
Herriot  governments  came  into  power,  both 
of  them  emphasized,  in  contradistinction  to 
their  predecessors,  the  idea  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and,  seeing  from  the  history  of  the 
preceding  four  years'  negotiations  the  diffi- 
culty of  arriving  at  a  direct  security  pact 
between  the  two  countries,  sought  to  find  a 
solution  in  the  League  of  Nations,  whose 
more  active  influence  and  co-operation  in 
international  politics  answered  more  fully 
to  their  political  tendencies. 

The  matter  was  all  the  more  acceptable 
to  France,  in  that  the  initiative  came  from 
the  English  Government,  and  because  the 
French  Government  saw  the  great  difficulties 
standing  in  the  way  of  a  direct  pact  between 
England  and  France — a  pact  opposed  on  prin- 
ciple by  the  Labor  Party,  then  in  power. 
France,  in  collaboration  with  the  English 
Government,  realized  the  necessity  of  solving 
the  problem  in  such  a  way  that  the  solution 


should  not,  a  priori,  be  directed  against  Ger- 
many, and  that  Germany  should  be  thus 
enabled  to  join,  volutarily  in  the  entire 
action.  Finally  France  saw  that  the  solving 
of  the  problem  meant  not  only  insuring 
security  for  western  Europe,  but  also  for 
central  and  eastern  Europe — that  is  to  say, 
it  was  a  matter  of  universal  security  and 
peace.  For  France,  and,  of  course,  for 
other  States — for  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia,  Poland,  Rumania,  the  neutral 
States,  and  the  former  enemy  States — a 
solution  in  these  circumstances  by  the  League 
of  Nations  could  signify  the  maximum  at- 
tainable. 

In  September,  1924,  therefore,  the  Geneva 
Protocol  was  accepted  by  all  the  factors  then 
interested,  with  sincerity  and  enthusiasm, 
as  a  new  general  effort  to  settle  the  problem 
of  security,  all  previous  attempts  having 
failed,  and  as  a  document  not  only  express- 
ing what  was  then  felt  to  be  the  practical 
need  of  all,  but  also  an  expression  of  sincere 
desire  for  definitive  peace  and  for  the  lofty 
ideals  of  the  future,  as  incorporated  in  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  events  of  the  last  session  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  March, 
1925,  are  well  known.  The  British  Govern- 
ment declared  itself  against  the  Protocol 
as  a  means  of  solving  the  problem  of  se- 
curity. An  analysis  of  the  speeches  of  the 
English  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Cham- 
berlain, shows  that: 

(a)  The  British  Government  does  not  re- 
gard a  general  application  of  the  principle 
of  arbitration  as  acceptable  for  itself,  and 
wishes  to  reserve  to  itself  the  possibility 
of  settling  certain  disputes  in  another  man- 
ner; and 

(b)  That  the  obligations  imposed  by  the 
Protocol  are,  in  view  of  the  extent  of  the 
British  Empire,  too  great.  In  particular,  it 
seems  to  the  British  Government  impossible 
to  take  upon  itself  the  duty  of  guaranteeing 
the  preservation  of  peace  in  some  regions  of 
eastern  Europe. 

In  other  words,  the  British  Government 
rejects  once  more  what  it  has  always  re- 
jected from  the  very  first  negotiations  (out- 
side the  League  of  Nations)  touching  security 
— that  is,  to  give  a  guarantee  for  anything 
more  than  the  frontier  between  France  and 
Belgium  on  the  one  hand  and  Germany  on 
the  other. 
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Thus  the  Geneva  Protocol,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  existed,  has  been  thrust 
back,  and  we  come  to  the  last  act  in  the 
negotiations  touching  the  problem  of  security. 

III.  The    German    Proposals    for    a    Guarantee 

Pact,  and  the  Enj^lish  Rejection  of 

the  Geneva  Protocol 

6.  This  leads  us  to  the  third  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  guarantee  pact — the  negotia- 
tions between  England,  France,  and  Belgium 
— and  the  discussions  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions have  been  supplemented  by  attempts  at 
solving  the  problem  of  security  emanating 
from  Germany  herself. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr  by  the  Poincar6  Government,  which 
in  the  official  circles  of  Germany  was  con- 
sidered also  as  a  part  of  the  struggle  for 
France's  security,  and  not  only  as  a  sanction 
for  not  fulfilling  the  reparation  clauses  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  there  was  made  from 
the  German  side  the  first  attempt  to  aid  in 
the  solution  of  this  question.  On  December 
18,  1922,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Mr.  Hughes,  transmitted 
to  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  Jusserand,  the 
proposal  of  the  German  Chancellor,  Dr.  Cuno, 
in  which  the  latter  proposed  that  the  Great 
Powers  which  had  an  interest  in  the  Rhine 
frontier  should  bind  themselves,  in  which 
America  would  serve  as  a  guarantee,  that 
for  a  period  of  about  thirty  years  (i.  e.,  one 
human  generation)  they  would  not  declare 
war  against  each  other  without  the  declara- 
tion being  preceded  by  popular  vote. 

Premier  Poincar6  rejected  this  proposal 
as  inadequate,  and  pointed  out  that  the  same 
thing  was  guaranteed,  without  limitation  as 
to  time,  by  the  Pact  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Beside  this,  neither  America  nor  England 
have  shown  any  intention  to  adhere  to  these 
guarantees  or  to  guarantee  them. 

The  second  German  proposal  was  made  on 
May  2,  1923,  when  the  German  Government 
submitted  to  England,  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States  of  America  its 
proposals  regarding  the  reparation  question, 
and  added  an  offer  to  negotiate  with  France 
a  pact  by  which  she  would  bind  herself  to 
settle  all  conflicts  in  a  peaceable  way  and 
not  by  war.  As  a  condition  to  the  conclusion 
of  this  pact,  Germany  demanded  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Ruhr.  In  September,  1923,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Stresemann,  re- 


peated, in  a  public  speech  made  at  Stuttgart, 
the  same  idea,  with  little  variation  and  in  a 
form  absolutely  general.  These  proposals 
did  not  lead  to  any  further  negotiations; 
they  were  generally  considered  as  tactical 
steps,  aimed  at  bringing  about  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Ruhr. 

7.  The  end  of  the  year  1923  and  the  year 
1924  were  occupied,  as  already  said,  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  League  of  Nations  touch- 
ing the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance  and  the 
Protocol.  Even  on  the  part  of  Germany  the 
attempts  at  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
security  stopped,  just  as  had  the  direct  ne- 
gotiations between  France  and  England. 

The  fall  of  the  MacDonald  Government  and 
the  reserved  attitude  of  the  present  British 
Government  during  the  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Rome  in 
December,  1924,  indicated  that  England  would 
not  accept  the  Protocol  of  Geneva  in  its 
present  form,  and  thus  new  negotiations  re- 
garding the  problem  of  security  and  a  new 
guarantee  pact  became  again  a  question  of 
the  moment. 

As  opposed  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
British  Empire,  all  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  League  of  Nations,  even  if  they  ad- 
mitted some  shortcomings  in  the  Protocol  (as 
could  hardly  be  otherwise,  for  every  such 
document,  while  slightly  general  in  nature, 
will  always  display  some  gaps,  owing  to  the 
natural  differences  of  geographical,  cultural, 
and  moral  conditions  of  the  individual  na- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  world),  have 
spoken  decidedly  for  all  the  principles  of  the 
Protocol,  and  have  declared  that  they  will 
keep  to  these  principles,  and  that  they  will 
work  for  their  realization;  that  they  do  not 
adhere  slavishly  to  the  accepted  text  of  the 
Protocol  and  do  not  reject  on  principle  the 
British  standpoint,  namely,  that  of  solving 
the  problem  of  security  temporarily  by  a 
partial  guarantee  pact  entered  into  directly 
between  the  interested  powers  and  subordi- 
nated to  the  control  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

France  having,  after  six  years'  negotia- 
tion for  security,  the  Geneva  Protocol  as  the 
only  (at  least  morally)  binding  act,  empha- 
sizes naturally  and  rightly  its  importance 
and  her  decision  to  adhere  to  it.  She  is 
willing,  however,  as  are  other  members  of 
the  League,  to  substitute  for  it  temporarily 
something  which  would  be  able  to  solve  the 
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problem  of  security  in  Europe  at  least,  in 
some  acceptable  way.  Finance  does  not  give 
up  hope  of  the  Protocol  being  brought  into 
effect  by  degrees. 

The  British  Government  on  its  part  declares 
that  it  does  not  desire  to  solve  the  problem  of 
security  by  a  diplomatic  act  of  general  char- 
acter, such  as  is  the  Geneva  Protocol,  but 
that  it  would  rather  give  precedence  to  the 
principles  applied  in  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Assistance,  negotiated  by  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1923,  and  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  security  was  possible  only  through 
the  conclusion  of  the  guarantee  pacts  di- 
rectly between  individual  interested  powers. 

By  this  the  British  Government  adds  to  its 
point  of  view  these  two  further  points: 

(1)  Such  pacts  should  be  concluded  with 
the  participation  of  all  directly  interested — 
therefore,  in  this  case,  also  of  Germany — in 
order  that  it  should  not  appear  that  the 
action  aims  at  the  formation  of  a  block 
against  one  State. 

(2)  The  pact  should  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  principles  which  direct  the 
whole  activity  and  policy  of  the  League. 

IV.  Memorandum  of  the  German  Government 

on  the  Ensuring  of  the  Security  of 

the  Rhine  Frontier  and  on 

Arbitration  Treaties 

8.  In  this  situation,  and  just  at  the  time 
when  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  had  prepared  his  reply  to 
the  Geneva  Protocol,  came  the  new  proposal 
for  a  guarantee  pact  from  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  proposal,  as  well  as  the  first  proposal 
made  by  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  Cuno,  was 
evoked  not  only  by  the  general  development 
of  the  problem  of  security,  but  also  by  cur- 
rent political  events  closely  affecting  Ger- 
many. On  January  10,  1925,  the  Allied 
decision  was  made,  according  to  which  the 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr  should  temporarily 
be  maintained.  To  the  German  protest  the 
French  Premier,  Herriot,  replied  in  Parlia- 
ment, on  January  28,  1925,  with  his  famous 
speech,  which  aroused  great  attention. 

Herriot  recalled  the  negotiations  during 
the  peace  conference  regarding  the  security 
of  France  and  recalled  the  concessions  which 
France  made  without  the  promise  of  security 
given   to    her    being   fulfilled.      Further,   he 


called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Military 
Control  Commission  possessed  material  which 
showed  that  in  Germany  military  prepara- 
tions were  being  made,  and  pointed  out  in 
what  respects  the  peace  obligations  from  this 
point  of  view  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  He 
therefore  emphasized  the  necessity  of  accept- 
ing the  Geneva  Protocol  and  the  definitive 
adjustment  of  the  military  control,  so  that 
the  whole  question  of  the  security  of  France 
could  be  settled. 

The  question  of  the  military  control  of  the 
former  enemy  States  is  now  being  dealt 
with  in  the  League  of  Nations,  upon  which, 
according  to  the  Peace  Treaty,  rests  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  this  control.  The 
League  of  Nations  has  likewise  to  control 
the  demilitarized  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in 
terms  of  Articles  42  and  43  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  The  solution  of  these  questions 
was  always  considered  as  part  of  the  whole 
problem  of  security,  and  therefore  they  come 
under  consideration  also  in  the  present  nego- 
tiations. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  Chancellor,  Dr. 
Luther,  delivered  his  reply — an  utterance 
from  which,  it  is  evident,  the  present  offer 
of  the  German  Government  issues — and  in 
that  reply  he  pointed  out  the  following: 

1.  M.  Herriot  regards  the  relations  between 
Germany  and  France  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  problem  of  security.  Germany  agrees 
with  this,  but  she  is  interested  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  guarantee  pact  and  wishes  to 
collaborate,  as  the  question  of  security  exists 
for  Germany,  too. 

2.  Germany  agrees  even  with  the  final 
aim  of  France  to  attain  a  general  peace  con- 
vention, such  as  is  the  Geneva  Protocol. 
Such  general  convention,  if  it  cannot  be  se- 
cured immediately,  can  be  prepared  gradually 
by  partial  guarantee  pacts  which  could  im- 
mediately guarantee  practical  security  in 
such  places  where  the  problem  is  most  acute. 
Germany  would  be  willing  to  co-operate  im- 
mediately in  such  negotiations. 

In  the  first  week  of  the  month  of  March 
the  German  Government  transmitted  to  the 
governments  of  the  Great  Powers  a  confi- 
dential memorandum,  in  which  the  ideas  just 
mentioned,  of  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  Luther,  are 
stated  with  some  important  additions,  in  de- 
tail and  with  more  precision.  It  would  be 
a  matter  of  the  conclusion  of  a  guarantee 
pact  among  the  Great  Powers,  by  which  the 
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present  status  qtw  on  the  Rhine  would  be 
guaranteed  to  all  States  reciprocally,  the 
stipulations  of  Articles  42  and  43  of  the 
treaty  regarding  the  demilitarization  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  would  be  carried  out, 
and  there  would  be  signed  arbitration  con- 
ventions between  Germany  and  all  other  in- 
terested great  and  minor  powers — i.  e.,  also 
Germany's  neighbors  on  her  eastern  frontiers. 
In  the  memorandum  Germany  repeats  the 
idea  of  Dr.  Luther,  that  this  partial  guar- 
antee pact  can  prove  a  first  step  to  the  gen- 
eral world  protocol,  insuring  security  in 
general. 

Such  is  the  history  and  the  development 
of  the  problem  of  security.  In  the  first  stage 
at  the  Peace  Conference  and  up  to  the  year 
1923  it  was  a  matter  of  a  guarantee  pact  be- 
tween Clemenceau,  Briand,  and  Poincar6  on 
the  one  side  and  Lloyd  George  and  Lord 
Curzon  on  the  other,  a  guarantee  pact  con- 
cerning only  France,  England,  and  Belgium. 

The  second  stage  shows  the  abandonment 
of  this  first  conception,  which  today  would 
scarcely  find  a  majority  of  supporters  in 
England,  and  the  substitution  of  it  by  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  League  of  Nations 
to  bring  about  a  general  pact,  such  as  the 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance  or  the  Geneva 
Protocol. 

The  third  stage  Is  a  compromise  between 
the  two  preceding  attempts  and  the  proposals 
made  by  the  German  Government :  a  partial 
guarantee  pact  with  the  admission  of  the 
late  enemy,  combined  with  obligations  to  the 
Xieague  of  Nations,  and  regarded  as  the  first 
practical  step  towards  a  universal  pact  of 
security  in  general. 

V.  Negotiations  with  the  Allies  on  the  German 

Memorandum  and  the  Standpoint  of  the 

Czechoslovak  Government 

9.  To  the  information  regarding  the  Ger- 
man memorandum  were  soon  added  various 
more  or  less  sensational  reports.  Shortly  af- 
ter the  German  proposals  had  been  received, 
certain  English  newspapers  declared  that 
Germany  recognized  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
and  the  status  quo  in  the  west,  but  not  in  the 
east,  and  that  she  contemplated  for  her  east- 
ern neighbors  the  conclusion  of  an  arbitra- 
tion treaty  which  would  cover  also  frontier 
questions.  From  this  arose  partly  polemics 
and  partly  fears  lest  it  were  a  diplomatic 


maneuver  behind  which  Germany  might  be 
concealing  certain  intentions. 

According  to  our  reports,  the  meaning  of 
the  German  memorandum  was  confirmed  in 
the  form  that  in  the  west  Germany  defini- 
tively and  solemnly  recognized  the  status  quo 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  of  Versailles, 
but  that  as  regards  the  eastern  frontier 
Germany  took  up  the  same  attitude  as  had 
been  adopted  by  all  the  French  governments 
regarding  the  question  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
before  the  last  war — i.  e,  Germany,  having 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  would  stand 
by  this  treaty  and  would,  on  account  of  it, 
never  call  forth  a  military  conflict,  even  over 
the  eastern  frontier.  The  intention  of  Ger- 
many to  conclude  arbitration  treaties  on  the 
basis  of  existing  international  treaties  pro- 
vided further  guarantees  in  this  sense.  It 
was  further  confirmed  to  me  that  the  Ger- 
man proposal  did  not  signify  also  that  Ger- 
many intended  to  submit  the  question  of 
frontiers  to  the  procedure  of  arbitration. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  inclined  to 
consider  that  the  fears  that  have  arisen  from 
these  plans  are  somewhat  exaggerated,  or 
at  least  premature.  In  all  the  negotiations 
and  in  all  the  statements  which  I  have  made 
in  the  name  of  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment, I  have  been  maintaining  a  necessary 
reserve,  as  long  as  all  these  questions  are  not 
duly  cleared  up. 

I  had  the  opportunity  at  Geneva  to  discuss 
these  questions  in  detail  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, the  British  Foreign  Minister ;  M.  Briand, 
the  French  delegate  and  the  former  Prime 
Minister,  and  with  the  ministers,  MM. 
Hymans  and  Skrzynskl.  I  specially  com- 
municated our  point  of  view  to  the  Italian 
Government  through  the  ambassador  in 
Paris,  Baron  Avezzano.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
again  emphasized  the  decided  standpoint  of 
Great  Britain :  her  intention  to  maintain  fully 
and  consistently  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  but 
her  inability  under  present  circumstances  to 
do  more  than  to  guarantee  the  Rhine  fron- 
tiers. Further,  Great  Britain  was  convinced 
that  it  was  impossible  today  to  conclude  a 
pact  such  as  was  planned  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference or  such  as  had  been  agreed  upon  be- 
tween Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Briand. 
The  only  possible  form  was  a  pact  which 
would  be  a  compromise  between  all  the  at- 
tempts which  had  been  made  hitherto,  would 
be  participated  in  by  Germany,  and  would 
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be  under  the  control  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

10.  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
the  standpoint  of  our  Government.  As  far  as 
we  were  concerned,  we  considered  that  the 
Geneva  Protocol  was  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem  of  security,  but  we  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple to  examine  the  German  proposals  and 
arbitration  treaties  as  a  certain  advance  in 
the  universal  work  for  peace.  Previous, 
however,  to  taking  any  important  step,  we 
desired  (a)  to  know  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  pact  in  question  and  of  the  proposed 
arbitration  treaties.  Further,  we  wished  to 
make  it  clear  that  (b)  we  regarded  it  as  in- 
admissible for  the  guarantee  pact  to  be 
drawn  up  in  any  way  such  as  to  encroach 
upon  or  weaken  the  rights  guaranteed  to  us 
by  the  peace  treaties,  whether  of  Versailles, 
Saint  Germain,  or  Trianon;  and  that  (c)  we 
considered  it  necessary  for  the  guarantee 
pact,  which  is  intended  to  inaugurate  a  new 
period  of  stabilized  peace  and  peace  treaties 
in  Europe,  to  be  supplemented  by  the  entry 
of  Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  country  would  thus  take  over  the 
mutual  rights  and  duties  arising  from  the 
signature  of  the  pact  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions; finally  (d)  that  the  pact  in  question 
would  be  only  the  first  step,  and  that  it 
would  necessarily  lead,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  to  further  guarantee 
pacts,  which  at  length  might  lead,  just  as 
was  indicated  by  the  German  memorandum, 
to  a  guarantee  pact  which  would  be  universal, 
or  at  least  European,  in  scope — i.  e.,  in  the 
long  run,  to  the  principles  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol.  The  German  memorandum,  if  I 
imderstand  it  rightly,  is  penetrated  to  a  much 
greater  extent  with  these  principles  than  it 
seems  to  be  at  first  sight.  In  any  case,  we 
do  not  surrender  anything  which  we  have  in 
the  shape  of  guarantees  of  our  own  security 
and  which  is  provided  for  us  by  all  our  pre- 
vious or  other  treaties. 

At  Geneva  Mr.  Briand,  the  French  dele- 
gate, the  ministers,  MM.  Hymans  and  Skr- 
zynski,  and  myself  agreed  that  the  German 
proposal  should  be  examined  with  all  the 
necessary  reserve,  but  objectively,  and  that 
there  was  no  need  a  priori  to  reject  it;  also, 
when  I  was  in  Paris,  President  Doumergue, 
M.  Herriot,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  myself 
discussed  all  these  questions  again  in  great 
detail,  and  complete  agreement  was  arrived 


at  with  the  French  Government  in  the  sense 
mentioned  above. 

M.  Herriot  was  in  entire  agreement  with 
our  standpoint  and  with  the  reservations 
made  regarding  these  proposals,  just  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  of  the  same  opinion 
that  this  attempt  could  be  considered  as  a 
serious  and  sincere  one,  because  in  Germany 
also  the  majority  of  the  population  could  be 
supposed  to  be  feeling  today,  after  ten  years 
of  severe  war  and  political  struggles,  the 
need  for  quietness  and  peace.  It  is  only 
necessary,  therefore,  to  be  circumspect,  re- 
main calm  and  judicious,  examine  the  ques- 
tions well  in  all  their  details,  and  continue  to 
act  in  common,  so  that  it  may  become  clear 
whether  we  all  reaUy  desire  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  security  and  definitive  peace. 
According  to  my  information,  the  same  wiU 
apply  also  to  the  negotiations  between 
France  and  England. 

The  further  negotiations  during  the  past 
week  have  shown  only  a  small  amount  of 
progress.  The  Allies  have  made  oflicial  ex- 
changes of  their  points  of  view  regarding  the 
general  German  proposal  and  have  already 
requested  an  exact  formulation  of  the  de- 
finitive German  proposals.  As  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  shall  act  in  common  and 
in  agreement  with  them. 

More  detailed  reports  regarding  the  nego- 
tiations cannot  be  given  as  yet,  because  up 
till  now  the  details  have  not  been  discussed. 
Meanwhile  various  combinations  are  arising 
as  to  the  form  of  the  guarantee  pact  and  of 
the  arbitration  pacts.  In  some  quarters  it 
is  thought  that  the  guarantee  pact  will  be 
based  simply  on  Articles  42  and  43  of  the 
Peace  of  Versailles,  relating  to  the  demili- 
tarized Rhine  zone,  while  in  other  quarters 
the  pact  Is  considered  in  a  more  universal 
form.  Some  people  would  like  separate  ar- 
bitration treaties,  while  others  prefer  them 
to  be  common  to  all  parties.  These  are 
questions  of  form  which  naturally  have  also 
their  importance  and  have  yet  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

VL  Czechoslovak    Policy    and    the    Six   Years' 

Struggle  for  the  Solution  of  the 

Problem  of  Security 

11.  The  policy  of  our  government  in  all  the 
questions  of  security  has  several  times  been 
discussed  in  Parliament,  particularly  in  my 
last  two  reports  of  February  6,  1924,  when  I 
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explained  in  detail  the  principles  of  our 
treaty  policy,  and  of  October  30,  1924,  when 
I  explained  the  Geneva  Protocol.  In  our 
policy  we  have  always  followed  two  prin- 
ciples of  practical  and  real  politics : 

(1)  The  insuring,  by  our  own  power  and 
by  alliance  treaties  of  a  defensive  character 
and  controlled  by  the  League  of  Nations,  of 
the  security  of  the  State ;  and 

(2)  The  seizing  of  every  opportunity  to 
build  up  universal  guarantees  of  peace,  just 
as  has  been  done  by  various  projects  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

In  our  policy  we  ave  always  endeavored 
to  combine  the  necessary  practical  sense  and 
daily  political  needs  with  high  moral  ideals ; 
we  have  never  departed  from  the  actual 
necessities  of  the  day,  nor  have  we  made  any 
mistakes  in  view  of  the  possible  develop- 
ments of  the  future.  With  our  own  work  we 
have  gained  every  guarantee  that  it  was  at 
all  possible  to  gain  and  we  have  used  every 
opportunity  to  obtain  supplementary  uni- 
versal guarantees;  also,  we  have  not  for- 
gotten that  the  definitive  solution  of  these 
questions  presupposes  the  participation  of 
Russia.  In  the  same  way  it  is  possible  to 
explain  our  treaty  policy  with  the  Little 
Entente  and  with  France,  and  our  participa- 
tion in  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  drawing 
up  of  the  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  and 
of  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

In  this  direction  recent  events  have  only 
confirmed  our  policy.  The  Geneva  Protocol 
signified  and  signifies  great  progress  in  the 
conception  of  foreign  policy  held  hitherto. 
Nowhere  do  objective  observers  venture  to 
deny  this  in  France,  England,  and  Germany, 
even  if  they  doubt  the  possibility  of  its  prin- 
ciples being  fully  and  immediately  realized 
in  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  It  is 
natural  that  such  a  change  as  this  In  the 
conceptions  of  international  law  held  hitherto 
cannot  win  through  on  the  first  occasion  and 
without  difliculties.  The  same  objective 
observers  simply  confirm  what  I  said  last 
October  in  my  reports  on  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol :  that  before  the  principles  came  into 
effect,  they  would  pass  through  a  long  period 
of  examination,  and  that  even  if  they  were 
not  effectuated  in  their  present  form  they 
could  not  now  disappear  from  international 
politics.  Moreover,  the  new  guarantee  pact, 
which  is  now  to  be  brought  into  being,  is 


permeated    to    a    large    extent    with    these 
principles. 

Czechoslovak  policy,  therefore,  continues, 
and  will  continue,  also,  from  the  practical 
I)oint  of  view,  to  follow  these  principles,  not 
only  because  they  are  right  and  just  from 
the  ethical  point  of  view  and  express  the 
highest  moral  ideals  to  which  mankind  is 
fighting  its  way  through,  but  also  because 
they  are,  and  always  will  be,  the  best  guar- 
antee of  the  independence  of  a  State  like  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic.  Hence  we  should 
prefer  an  immediate  realization  of  the  Pro- 
tocol. If  this  cannot  be  achieved,  we  do  not 
reject  the  present  negotiations  relating  to  the 
guarantee  pact,  although  we  do  not  abandon 
our  original  aim. 

In  the  last  negotiations  our  policy  has 
proved  satisfactory  also  in  the  defense  of  the 
regional  treaties,  and  this  in  a  quarter 
where  for  a  certain  period  they  were  criti- 
cized. This  also  is  a  proof  that  in  our  policy 
we  are  following  the  right  path.  We  used 
to  be  criticized  on  account  of  our  regional 
treaties.  Now  both  sides,  their  opponents 
and  friends,  recognize  them  and  are  pre- 
pared to  conclude  such  treaties.  We  have 
been  ironically  commented  upon  for  our  work 
in  connection  with  the  Geneva  Protocol,  and 
now  this  Protocol  has  led  us  at  least  a  step 
further  in  the  struggle  for  European  security, 
and  every  country,  whether  it  likes  or  not, 
will  submit  itself  in  due  course  to  the  prin- 
ciples contained  therein,  even  if  it  rejects 
the  present  text  of  the  Protocol. 

Finally,  I  will  mention  that  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  (September,  1925),  will  naturally 
discuss  the  Protocol  once  more  and  will  take 
its  decisions.  If  before  that  time  anything 
definitive  is  done  in  the  matter  of  security, 
the  situation  will  be  much  easier ;  if  the  pact 
is  not  concluded  before  that  time,  the  same 
problem  is  presented  in  all  its  extent  and  we 
shall  be  faced  with  a  more  diflacult  interna- 
tional situation  than  up  till  now. 

The  position  of  our  State  after  these  im- 
portant negotiations,  lasting  for  six  years,  is 
a  very  good  one.  By  our  treaty  policy  we 
have  achieved  all  the  guarantees  which  could 
be  obtained  under  the  given  circumstances. 
In  addition  to  the  first  two  sets  of  negotia- 
tions (with  MM.  Clemenceau  and  Briand), 
which  were  limited  to  France,  we  have  par- 
ticipated,   directly   or   indirectly,   in   all   the 
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negotiations,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  our 
treaty  with  France  we  have  both  direct  and 
indirect  benefits  from  every  solution  of  the 
question  of  security,  although  only  in  the 
west 

And  in  the  present  negotiations  we  have 
defended  and  still  defend  successfully  our 
interests.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  we  should  negotiate  with  anybody 
and  on  anything  that  would  call  forth  a 
doubt,  CTcn  for  a  short  time,  lest  the  treaties 
relating  to  our  frontiers  and  our  general 
rights  be  affected  in  any  way  to  our  detri- 
ment. 

From  the  whole  report  it  is  finally  evident 
that  the  relation  of  our  State  to  the  various 
other  States — to  France,  England,  Italy,  and 
Germany — remains  the  same  as  it  was  when 
I  gave  my  last  report  to  Parliament  on  these 
questions ;  otherwise  I  consider  that,  in  spite 
of  the  pushing  aside  of  the  Geneva  Protocol, 
the  present  position  marks  a  certain  advance 
in  the  international  situation,  if,  of  course, 
the  projected  pact  is  actually  concluded. 
This  would  mean  that  we  are  entering  a 
period  which  could  be  described  as  that  of 
the  stabilization  of  peace  and  the  surmount- 
ing of  the  crisis  of  the  peace  treaties. 

It  would  also  mean  a  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Germany,  which  would  enter  from 
this  time  into  more  normal  relations  with  the 
other  Powers  and  would  have,  morally  and 
politically,  a  situation  involving  equal  rights. 
For  six  whole  years  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public has  not  had  a  single  dispute,  even  of 
the  smallest  kind.  The  conclusion  of  the 
pact  and  eventually  also  of  an  arbitration 
treaty  would  signify  a  further  step  towards 
good  neighborly  and  friendly  relations,  and 
in  my  opinion  nothing  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  this. 

VII.  The   Austrian    Problem,   the    Negotiations 

on  the  Agreement  with  Poland,  and 

the  Meeting  of  the  Entente 

at  Bucharest 

12.  To  this  report  on  the  whole  situation 
I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  on  three 
other  international  questions :  the  Austrian 
question,  our  present  negotiations  with  Po- 
land, and  the  next  meeting  of  the  Little 
Entente. 

In  the  matter  of  the  financial  sanitation  of 
Austria  a  skeptical  attitude  has  recently 
manifested   itself   in   various   quarters,    this 


being  also  in  connection  with  the  new  po- 
litical plans  in  view  of  the  future  of  Austria. 
Our  attitude  towards  the  Austrian  problem 
remains  unchanged.  It  is  certain  that  the 
sanitation  process  is  very  difficult,  and  that 
also  in  the  future  there  will  arise  a  number 
of  economic  and  financial  ditficulties ;  but  I 
believe  that  with  good  will  and  energetic 
work  the  League  of  Nations'  financial  sani- 
tation scheme  in  regard  to  Austria  will 
succeed. 

I  do  not  regard  as  possible  either  the  plans 
for  the  joining  of  Austria  with  Germany — 
and  certainly  the  guarantee  pact  which  has 
been  prepared  will  simply  show  also  in  this 
sense  that  all  the  interested  parties  take 
their  stand  in  this  question  on  the  provisions 
laid  down  in  the  treaties  signed — or  the  plans 
for  a  Danubian  Confederation  or  Customs 
Union.  The  only  correct  solution  of  the 
economic  difficulties  and  problems  of  the 
new  Central  European  States  is  their  close 
economic  rapprochement  in  the  spirit  of  the 
last  commercial  treaty  between  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Austria,  the  principles  of  which 
can  be  developed  further  in  conjunction  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  full  economic  and 
political  sovereignty  of  the  respective  States. 
I  repeat  that,  given  the  good  will  of  the 
parties  concerned,  this  policy  will  certainly 
lead  to  the  desired  end. 

I  consider  our  negotiations  with  Poland, 
particularly  in  the  present  international  situ- 
ation, to  be  very  important  for  both  States. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  liquidation  of  all  the 
unsettled  questions  arising  from  the  Treaty 
of  Saint  Germain  and  from  the  decision  on 
the  division  of  the  Tesin  district — i.  e.,  a 
number  of  minority,  administrative,  eco- 
nomic, and  financial  questions;  further,  it  is 
a  question  of  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial 
treaty  which  is  to  lay  a  more  lasting  basis 
for  the  future  economic  relations  between 
the  two  States. 

These  are  very  important  questions,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  means  the  definitive 
liquidation  of  all  the  disputes  which  have 
existed  between  the  two  countries  and  the 
opening  of  a  new  period  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  States.  For  us  and  for  the 
whole  situation  in  our  neighborhood  and  for 
Europe  generally  it  means  once  again  a  good 
step  forward  towards  the  consolidation  of 
conditions. 

The  commercial  treaty  will  further  be  sig- 
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niflcant  economically  and  politically,  in  that 
it  will  contain  important  transit  clauses  and 
will  settle  for  both  States  the  question  of 
transit  in  general — for  us  to  the  east,  for  the 
Poles  to  the  west.  It  is  a  question  of  each 
of  the  two  States  being  able,  on  account  of 
its  special  geographical  situation,  to  insure 
for  itself  transit  in  all  circumstances  and  in 
all  cases,  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west. 
For  us  the  insuring  of  transit  to  Russia  is 
naturally  of  first-rate  importance,  just  as  for 
Poland  transit  to  the  south  and  to  the  west 
of  Europe  is  important. 

Finally,  there  will  be  the  question  of  the 
conclusion  of  a  political  arbitration  treaty. 
After  repeated  negotiations,  we  have  come  to 
an  agreement  with  M.  Skrzynski  on  all  these 
questions.  It  was  important  for  us,  at  a 
time  when  on  the  one  hand  we  are  liquidat- 
ing all  the  disputed  questions  of  the  past,  to 
prevent  any  disputes  arising  for  the  future 
and  to  insure  a  permanent,  sincere  friendship 
between  the  two  sister  States.  The  history 
of  the  Polish  people  and  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vaks urges  us  to  think  about  this  more  than 
was  done  by  our  forefathers,  so  that  we  may 
not  fall  into  their  mistakes. 

We  desire  always  to  live  in  agreement  and 
in  neighborly  friendship  with  Poland.  For 
our  own  existence  we  need  that  of  Poland, 
just  as  Poland  needs  our  existence.  The  ben- 
efit to  both  nations  will  here  be  equal.  We 
do  not  interfere  in  Polish  affairs  because  we 
truly  desire  for  the  Polish  nation  a  happy 
and  peaceful  future,  real  peace,  and  economic 
and  cultural  prosperity ;  and  we  wish  to  live 
In  true  and  sincere  co-operation  with  Poland 
in  the  future  in  all  these  fields. 

Our  treaty  on  arbitration  is  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  these  ideas  and  needs.  At  a 
time  when  a  guarantee  pact  for  the  con- 
solidation of  European  peace  and  various 
arbitration  treaties  with  Germany  are  to  be 
concluded,  this  treaty  also  will  be  a  valuable 
supplement  to  the  universal  consolidation  and 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  meeting  of  the  Little  Entente  will  be 
held  in  May,  at  Bucharest.  As  always,  the 
current  international  questions  will  be  dis- 
cussed, particularly  all  those  matters  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  my  report  today. 
We  are  in  communication  with  both  the 
Jugoslav  and  Rumanian  governments,  and 
in  these  questions  we  hold  a  completely  united 
standpoint.     Our  interest  is,  of  course,  more 


immediate,  but  it  is  natural  that  all  the 
above-mentioned  questions  affect  very  closely 
the  Little  Entente  as  a  whole.  In  these 
questions  our  government  acts  in  full  accord 
with  the  foreign  ministers  of  our  two  allies. 
The  Geneva  discussion  on  the  regional  pacts 
and  on  the  guarantee  pact  in  general  has 
again  given  a  sanction  to  the  whole  policy 
of  the  Little  Entente.  At  the  coming  meet- 
ing in  Bucharest  the  existing  policy  of  the 
Little  Entente  will  again  be  emphasized  and 
confirmed. 

Conclusion 

That  is  about  all  on  which  I  wish  to  report 
to  Parliament,  and  in  the  main  features  it 
characterizes  the  present  international  situa- 
tion. During  the  last  few  weeks  a  number 
of  alarmist  reports  have  been  spread,  which 
have  disturbed  somewhat  the  public  in  our 
own  and  other  countries.  I  have  said  every- 
thing which  can  be  said  at  the  present  stage 
of  the  negotiations.  I  think  that  my  remarks 
will  give  the  right  perspective  for  all  these 
reports.  Our  policy  has  its  own  firm  and 
clear  tendencies.  We  have  successfully  de- 
fended the  interest  of  the  State  in  the  nego- 
tiations hitherto  and  we  shall  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  future  negotiations.  In  the 
present  negotiations  we  maintain  reserve  and 
remain  circumspect,  and  do  not  wish  in  ad- 
vance to  draw  attention  to  what  may  or  may 
not  happen  if  the  pact  is  or  is  not  realized. 
We  are  prepared  for  both  eventualities.  In 
two  matters,  however,  we  emphasize  again 
our  determination  and  intentions:  We  shall 
not  surrender  any  of  our  rights  nor  any  of 
the  guarantees  that  we  have  obtained,  and 
we  shall  never  cease  to  work,  as  heretofore, 
for  the  consolidation  and  stabilization  of 
universal  peace. 


PEACE 

By  ARISTOPHANES 


From  the  murmur  and  the  subtlety  of  sus- 
picion with  which  we  vex  one  another. 

Give  us  rest. 

Make  a  new  beginning, 

And  mingle  again  the  kindred  of  the  nations 
in  the  alchemy  of  Love, 

And  with  some  finer  essence  of  forbearance 

Temper  our  mind. 
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News  in  Brief 


Japan  is  making  experiments  in  exchang- 
ing Boy  Scouts  with  other  countries  for 
several  weeks  during  the  summer  season. 
Fifty  boys  are  to  be  sent  to  China,  another 
group  is  going  to  Port  Arthur,  and  some  two 
dozen  Chinese  boys  are  going  to  Japan.  Hun- 
gary has  approached  Japan  with  the  propo- 
sal that  she  be  allowed  to  send  fifty  boys  to 
Japan  next  year,  with  the  understanding 
that  Japan  is  to  send  a  like  number  to  Hun- 
gary the  following  year. 

Jeremiah  Smith,  of  Boston,  High  Com- 
missioner of  Hungary,  has  reported  to  the 
council  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  first  year's  effort  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Hungary.  He  showed  that  the 
100,000,000  gold  crowns  allotted  from  the  loan 
of  253,000,000  crowns  to  meet  the  expected 
deficit  will  not  be  needed;  instead,  a  small 
surplus  will  be  realized.  He  reported  also 
excellent  prospects  for  the  harvest  and  an- 
ticipated a  good  financial  year  for  1925-26. 

Full  diplomatic  relations  between  Japan 
and  Russia  were  restored  May  16,  when  Mr. 
Tokichi  Tanaka,  former  Vice-Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  appointed  as  Japan's 
first  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Government  at 
Moscow.  Mr.  Tanaka  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  of  his  country  in  1898.  He  has  trav- 
eled widely,  holding  posts  in  the  Orient  and 
in  Western  countries.  He  served  at  Honolulu 
as  consul-general.  One  of  his  important 
posts  was  in  America,  where  Mr.  Tanaka 
was  counsellor  and  later  Charge  d'affaires  at 
the  Japanese  Embassy  in  Washington.  Re- 
turning to  Japan,  Mr.  Tanaka  went  into  the 
Foreign  Ofiice,  becoming  chief  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bureau  here.  He  gave  up  this  post 
to  become  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Some  200  American  business  men  at- 
tended the  third  biennial  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Brus- 
sels, Jime  21  to  27.  Important  international 
trade  problems  were  discussed  at  the  meet- 
ing by  representatives  from  36  countries. 


NEW  BOOKS  ON  LATIN  AMERICA 

A  real  demand  for  more  information  about 
our  sister  republics  to  the  south  has  been  felt 
of  late  by  most  North  American  papers  and 
news  magazines.  Evidently  publishers,  too, 
have  heard  the  call,  for  there  have  been  an 
unusual  number  of  books  on  Latin  America 
published  during  the  past  year. 

Out  of  a  three-foot  shelf  of  quite  recent 
books  we  can  select  many  really  good  ones, 
even  judged  by  the  standard  set  by  Donn 
Byrne.  In  Messer  Marco  Polo  he  says :  "But 
a  story  is  how  destiny  is  interwoven,  the  fine 
and  gallant  and  the  tragic  points  of  life. 
And  you  mustn't  look  at  them  with  the  eyes 
of  the  body,  but  you  must  feel  them  with  the 
antennae  of  your  being." 

We  begin  our  shelf  with  travel  books. 

Men,  Maidens,  and  Manthxas.  By  Stella 
Burke  May.  Pp.  362.  Century  Co.,  New 
York,  1924.      Price.  $3.50. 

"Too  little  has  been  written  about  the  wo- 
men of  Latin  America,"  says  Mrs.  May  in 
the  introduction  to  this  book.  So  she  takes 
us  with  her  on  a  year  of  travel  which  almost 
circles  South  America. 

She  is  alive  to  the  voice  of  each  land  she 
touches,  from  Mexico  and  Panama  down  the 
western  coimtries  of  the  southern  continent, 
across  to  Uruguay,  up  the  eastern  coast,  and 
so  home. 

The  women  and  youth  of  Latin  America 
especially  concern  her;  but  so  fresh  and  de- 
lightful are  her  other  impressions  it  is  almost 
with  a  start  that  we  come  back,  in  each 
country,  to  a  consideration  of  feminism.  We 
do  get  here  a  charming  introduction  to  other 
American  lands.  We  do  also  get,  as  she  pre- 
dicts that  we  will,  a  better  understanding  of 
many  social  customs  there.  Having  seen  the 
"flash  of  Mercedes'  eyes"  and  heard  the  fer- 
vor of  Carlito's  "Que  Linda,"  we  better 
understand  why  the  Alameda  of  Santiago  is 
thronged  with  chaperones. 

Interesting,  human,  and  humorous,  Mrs. 
May  is  a  charming  guide.  Her  outlook  is 
breezy,  her  observations  graphic    The  book 
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is  one  of  the  best  travel  books  we  have  re- 
cently seen.  Easy  to  read,  crytal  clear,  and 
authentic  withal. 

2,000  Miles  Through  Chhj:.  By  Earl  Chapin 
May.  Century  Co.,  New  York,  1924.  Pp. 
462.    Price,  $3.50. 

One  gathers  many  bits  of  interesting  in- 
formation from  this  book,  especially  from 
some  interviews  which  Mr.  May  had  with 
Chileans  and  Peruvians  regarding  the  Tacna- 
Arica  dispute.  In  other  spots  certain  guide- 
book facts  are  made  graphic,  as,  for  instance, 
when  Chili's  length  is  compared  to  the  dis- 
tance from  New  Orleans  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  book  does  not,  however,  give  a  unified 
impression.  There  is  a  certain  conscious 
smartness  of  style,  too,  which  is  unpleasing. 
We  find  Mrs.  May  more  "sympatica,"  more 
really  humorous,  and,  by  that  much,  more 
instructive. 

Casual  Wandeeings  in  Ecuador.  By  Blair 
Niles.  Century  Co.,  New  York,  1923.  Pp. 
249.    Price,  $2.50. 

CoLOMBLA,  Land  of  Miracles.  By  Blair  Niles. 
Century  Co.,  New  York,  1924.  Pp.  389. 
Price,  $2.50. 

It  would  be  hard  to  choose  between  these 
two  excellent  and  entertaining  books.  Mrs. 
Niles  does  not  write  hastily,  though  one  feels 
that  she  takes  copious  notes  as  she  goes. 
Thus  the  salient  points  of  any  place  or  expe- 
rience are  fresh  and  immediate.  But  she 
waits,  before  finally  writing,  until  she  feels 
the  spirit  of  the  place ;  and  that  not  with  the 
outer  sense,  but  with  "the  antenjE  of  her 
being."  Fortunately,  her  "Being"  is  a  deep- 
minded  and  altogether  delightful  person. 

The  book  on  Colombia  excels  the  earlier 
volume,  at  least  in  this:  it  furnishes  a  use- 
ful bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
the  map  is  on  the  inside  cover,  where  it  can 
be  found  without  unfolding  or  fear  of  tearing. 

A  Gringo  in  Manana-Land.  By  Harry  L. 
Foster.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1925.     Pp.  357.     Price,  $3.00. 

"To  be  fair  to  these  countries,  no  story  of 
revolution  is  altogether  typical  of  any  of 
them.  .  .  .  Bloodshed  and  comic  opera  are 
not  the  rule,  but  the  exception."  So  says 
Mr.  Foster  in  closing  his  book. 


A  trained  newspaper  correspondent  and 
editor  on  the  hunt  for  stories  is  pretty  sure 
to  find  them  anywhere,  however.  He  gives  us 
between  the  covers  of  his  book  some  very  in- 
teresting adventures  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  The  book  deals  with  "a  romance  or 
two,  a  revolution  or  so,  and  a  hodgepodge  of 
personal  experience." 

Aside  from  its  amusing  qualities,  the  vol- 
ume helps  one  clearly  to  distinguish  between 
the  various  Central  American  countries, 
whose  people  the  author  so  evidently  likes 
and  whose  history  he  finds  dramatic. 

Central  America,  New  Paths  i»  Ancient 
Lands.  By  L.  E.  Elliott.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  York,  1925.     Pp.  280.  Price,  $5.00. 

A  beautifully  published,  well-printed  and 
illustrated  book  about  lands  the  author  really 
knows.  Were  it  not  for  an  unreasonable  ir- 
ritability of  temper  toward  the  United  States, 
which  crops  out,  especially  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  book.  Miss  Elliott's  travels  and  obser- 
vations would  be  wholly  instructive.  We 
might  be  willing  to  place  some  credence  in 
her  assumption  that  the  United  States  has 
always  blundered  in  Latin  America,  while 
her  own  country,  Great  Britain,  has  always 
been  right;  but  her  irascibility  so  boils  over 
at  last  that  one  distrusts  her  conclusions. 
An  American  who  happened  to  have  se- 
cured the  best  accommodation  in  an  inn  be- 
fore Miss  Elliott's  arrival  had  come  "quite 
unnecessarily"  to  the  town.  Race  prejudice 
and  lynch  law  are  dragged  in  by  the  heels, 
as  enunciated  by  one  person,  as  if  they  repre- 
sented the  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. When  all  other  derogatory  phrases 
have  been  used,  she  digs  up  the  buried  myth 
of  "American  indigestion"  to  eiprets  her 
scorn. 

Nevertheless,  though  not  a  consecutive  nar- 
rative of  travel,  though  interlarded  guide- 
book information  is  inserted  rather  than  in- 
corporated in  the  story,  the  book  is  inter- 
esting and  generally  accurate.  Especially 
does  one  get  a  disturbing  sense  of  volcanoes; 
of  Fuego,  whose  Indian  name  is  never  spoken 
aloud,  and  which  Indians  will  never  ascend; 
of  "the  volcanic  ash  of  the  Pacific,  with  its 
queer,  unforgettable  smell."  The  poetry,  also, 
and  beauty  of  Indian  races  are  impressive, 
and  she  gives  wonderful  pictures  of  tropical 
forest  life. 

This,  read  in  conjunction  with  Foster's 
"Gringo  in  Maiiana-Land,"   will   fix  Central 
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America  in  mind.   They  will  create  an  appe- 
tite to  know  more. 

In  and  under  Mexico.  By  Ralph  McAllister 
Ingersoll.  Century  Co.,  New  York,  1924. 
Pp.  235.     Price,  $2.50. 

Not  exactly  a  travel  book,  but  because  it 
accurately  and  delightfully  describes  a  part 
of  Mexico,  it  has  the  same  sort  of  value  for 
the  reader.  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  a  mining  engi- 
neer who  knows,  in  and  out,  a  copper-mining 
town  in  Mexico.  He  has  a  predisposition 
toward  fact,  humorous,  but  keen  observation 
and  a  flair  for  chat.  He  writes  with  the  rush 
of  a  ready  and  rapid  talker;  he  has  the 
picturesque  diction  of  an  out-of-door  man, 
with  culture  in  the  background. 

Therefore  the  American  small-town  life, 
the  Mexican  miners,  the  mine,  and  the  coun- 
try round  about  live  for  us  like  those  in  a 
well-told  yarn.  You  will  read  the  book  from 
cover  to  cover. 

Heirs  op  the  Incas.  By  Carroll  K.  Michener. 
Minton,  Balch  Co.,  New  York,  1924.  Pp. 
287.     Price,  $3.00. 

Had  Mr.  Michener  confined  himself  to  what 
he  saw  and  experienced,  this  might  have  been 
a  useful  as  well  as  a  readable  book;  but  his 
comments  bristle  with  errors,  due  to  ignor- 
ance of  South  American  history  and  to  mis- 
understanding of  the  people  and  their  cus- 
toms. Lima,  for  instance,  was  never  the 
"heart  of  the  old  Inca  Empire,"  nor  near  it. 
The  Incas  could  not  live  on  the  coast.  Again, 
Cajamarca,  where  Atahualpa  was  executed, 
is  200  miles  from  Lima  and  across  the  west 
range  of  the  Andes.  No  wheeled  vehicle  could 
go  there,  much  less  the  "rubber-neck  bus" 
yearned  for  by  Mr.  Michener. 

Yet  he  gives  an  impressive  sense  of  the 
desolate  heights,  of  the  grandeur  of  scenery 
in  the  mountains ;  the  towns  he  shows  us  are 
colorful,  the  desert  Indians  full  of  lifelike- 
ness. 

Perhaps  we  should  ascribe  the  blindness  to 
historic  fact  no  less  than  the  excellencies  of 
fine  color  and  high  lights,  to  the  incident  that 
the  author  seems,  from  the  dedication,  to 
have  been  "honey-mooning  in  the  Andes." 

Working  North  from  Patagonia.  By  Harry 
A.  Franck.  Century  Co.,  New  York,  1922. 
Pp.  650.     Price,  $5.00. 


This  author,  a  teacher  of  modem  lan- 
guages, has  taken  many  trips  and  journeys 
about  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  is  one 
who  goes  "Vagabonding"  about  the  conti- 
nents, earning  his  living  as  he  goes,  and  look- 
ing scornfully  at  "train-riders,"  as  distin- 
guished from  real  travelers. 

This  is  not  his  most  recent  book,  but  is 
the  latest  of  two  or  three  on  South  America. 
It  Is  the  only  one  in  our  list  which  describes 
much  the  thriving  country  of  Argentina  or 
that  "most  lovable  country  of  South  Amer- 
ica," Uruguay.  Nearly  half  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  Brazil.  Perhaps  Mr.  Franck's  im- 
patience with  that  republic  is  partially  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  forced  to  remain 
there  for  some  time  after  he  wished  to  re- 
turn home,  because  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  Europe.  Finally,  through  heart- 
breaking difliculties,  he  made  his  way, 
through  the  Guianas  and  Venezuela,  home- 
Mr.  Franck  has  the  outlook  of  the  sociolo- 
gist as  well  as  the  linguist.  If  this  book  is 
less  fresh  than  "Vagabonding  Down  the 
Andes,"  it  may  well  be  because  the  war  in- 
tervened between  the  experience  and  the  act- 
ual writing  of  the  story.  As  it  stands,  it  is  a 
clear  record  of  wonderfully  revealing  ex- 
periences. 

Hbiad  Hunters  of  the  Amazon.  By  P.  17. 
Up  de  Graff.  DuflSeld,  New  York,  1923. 
Pp.  337.     Price,  $5.00. 

"Those  in  search  of  adventure  can  read 
this  book  as  they  would  a  novel."  So  says 
Kermit  Roosevelt  in  the  foreword.  The  auth- 
or, an  electrical  engineer,  went,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  to  Ecuador.  After  a  disheartening 
experience  in  an  industrial  venture,  Mr.  Up 
de  Graff  determined  to  put  into  effect  a  life- 
long dream  and  explore  the  uncharted  re- 
gions of  the  upper  Amazon.  It  was  another 
"Dark  Continent."  So,  equipped  with  the 
indomitable  spirt  of  youth,  he  started  into 
that  primeval  maze  of  forest,  swamp,  and 
river,  peopled  by  "men  as  wild  and  free  as 
the  animals  which  shared  their  gloomy 
home."  For  seven  years  they  wandered,  he 
and  his  little  party;  they  met  with  dangers 
innumerable;  met  with  experiences  startling, 
threatening,  ghastly — everything  except  the 
usual ;  they  saw  things  which  no  other  white 
men  have  probably  ever  seen. 

From  the  notes,  taken  two  decades  ago, 
Mr.  Up  de  Graff  has  finally  written  this  large 
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and  astonishing  book.    Its  accuracy  has  not 
been  impeached. 

Don  Jost  de  San  Martin.  By  Anna  Schoell- 
kopf.  Boni  &  Liveright,  New  York,  1924. 
Pp.  142.    Price,  $2.00. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  book  so  teems 
with  misstatements,  misspelling,  and  misun- 
derstanding. There  should  be,  and  there  is 
not  a  good  English  biography  of  San  Martin. 
He  was,  to  the  south  of  South  America,  the 
deliverer,  as  Bolivar  was  to  the  north.  He 
was  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  new  world, 
whose  vision  and  genius  threw  off  the  Euro- 
pean yoke  from  his  people. 

This  book,  however,  is  not  a  safe  guide  to 
the  life  of  "El  Gran  Capitan."  A  few  inter- 
esting illustrations  are  bound  in,  the  Argen- 
tine blue  of  the  cover  is  charming;  but,  hav- 
ing seen  these,  let  us  lay  it  down  and  take 
np  the  next  book. 

Bbazil  Afteb  a  Centuby  of  Independence. 
By  Herma/n  O.  James.  Macmillan,  New 
York,  1925,     Pp,  587,     Price,  $4.00. 

Here  is  a  pleasantly  written  book  for  the 
student.  It  has  maps,  an  index,  tables,  be- 
sides numerous  photographs.  It  is  a  real 
history  of  the  country  of  the  Amazon.  More 
than  this,  it  describes  the  Brazilian  govern- 
mental system,  the  natural  resources,  indus- 
try, and  commerce,  and,  last,  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  each  separate  State  of  Brazil.  The 
author,  a  well-known  lawyer  and  student  of 
government,  is  acquainted  with  other  parts  of 
South  America,  He  speaks,  therefore,  as  a 
North  American,  but  with  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  Latin  America. 

Many  of  Brazil's  problems  are  similar  to 
ours.  For  that  reason,  and  also  because,  since 
the  war,  commercial  relations  between  Bra- 
zil and  the  United  States  have  become  more 
important  than  before,  this  book  is  of  special 
interest  to  us. 

BEAUTiFrrL  Mexico.  By  Vernon  Quinn. 
Stokes,  New  York,  1924.  Pp.  398,  Price, 
$4.00, 

This  is,  properly,  neither  a  travel  book  nor 
a  text-book  history.  The  author  freely  makes 
use  of  history,  however,  and  much  of  Mexi- 
can legend.  Her  beautiful  scenery  is  indicated 


not  only  by  fine  photographs,  some  in  color, 
but  also  in  simple  but  glamorous  description. 
The  book  emphasizes  the  lovelier  side  of  Mex- 
ico, from  her  tropical  jungles  to  her  perpet- 
ual snows.  It  aims  to  give  all  of  importance 
in  her  history — such  an  amazing  past! — and 
to  give  the  unusual,  often  beautiful,  Indian 
customs  of  today.  In  short,  Mr.  Quinn  will 
succeed  in  his  effort  to  interest  the  ordinary 
man  in  the  romantic  story  of  Mexico, 

Palm  Gboves  and  Humming  Birds:  An 
Artist's  Fortnight  in  Brazil.  By  Keith 
Henderson.  Ernest  Benn.,  Ltd.,  London, 
1924.    Pp,  133.     Price,  21  shillings. 

Written  in  diary  form,  over  a  trip  from 
England  to  Brazil  and  back,  covering  barely 
two  months,  this  is  a  unique  and  altogether 
charming  book.  "Will  you  come  with  me, 
gentle  reader?"  says  Mr.  Henderson  in  the 
bit  of  a  preface.  "You  are  to  go  with  an  art- 
ist, you  understand,  just  enjoying  what  he 
enjoys.  Therefore,  you  must  not  hanker  after 
political  turmoils  or  trade  openings  or  rail- 
way ventures  and  debentures,  because — be- 
cause things  of  that  sort  have  no  outline." 

In  truth,  we  are  glad  to  go  with  him  by 
means  of  this  English  book,  so  light  in  paper, 
so  lovely  in  type,  so  richly  sprinkled  with 
line  drawings  and  pencil  portraits  full  of 
character.  And  the  map  is  where  the  map  in 
a  travel  book  should  be — on  the  inside  cover. 

Tales  from  Silver  Lands.  By  Charles  J. 
Finger.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1924.  Pp. 
225. 

The  last  book  on  our  shelf  will  leave  us 
with  a  pleasant  and  fitting  sense  of  the  far 
past  of  Latin  America.  Mr.  Finger  has  gath- 
ered up  many  tales  from  the  cold  far  south 
to  the  Brazilian  forests.  These  tales  he  tells 
with  an  unerring  feeling  for  values.  His 
English  is  rhythmic  and  dramatic,  even  as 
the  primitive  peoples  themselves. 

As  Kipling  has  preserved  the  lore  of  the 
jungles  of  India,  so  this  writer,  English  by 
birth,  American  by  adoption,  traveler  and 
writer  by  profession,  has  preserved  the  spirit 
of  certain  tribes  of  South  America. 

The  tales  are  all  quite  wondrously  beau- 
tiful. The  beauty  is  that  of  music,  of  the  folk- 
song tyi)e.  Therefore,  like  the  Jungle  books, 
this  one  will  long  be  read  and  enjoyed  by  old 
and  young  alike. 
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Suggestions  for  a  Governed  World 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  May  27, 1921) 


THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  its  founders— pre- 
cepts which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  past  hundred  years — 
recurs,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord 
abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its  own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their 
feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and  a  war- 
torn  world : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment 
of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective  if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct 
governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are 
equally  applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations"; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  international  law,  relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happi- 
ness and  safety" ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon 
which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must  be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as 
"justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its 
greatest  of  wars ;  conscious  that  permanent  relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of 
morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct 
of  nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States, 
as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member  thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American 
Peace  Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  to  suggest, 
as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international 
agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations, 
to  meet  at  stated  intervals,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  first  two  conferences  of  The 
Hague;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  confer- 
ences ;  to  invite  accredited  institutions  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  international  law,  to 
prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to 
the  conferences ;  in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and 
clarify,  extend  and  advance,  the  rules  of 
international  law,  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  permanent  establishment  and 
the  successful  administration  of  justice 
between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
a  conference  for  the  advancement  of  in- 
ternational law ;  to  provide  for  its  organi- 
zation outside  of  the  domination  of  any 
one  nation  or  any  limited  group  of  nations ; 
to  which  conference  every  nation  recog- 
nizing, accepting,  and  applying  interna- 
tional law  in  its  relations  with  other 
nations  shall  be  invited  and  in  which  all 
shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of 
equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative 
Council  to  be  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  accredited  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  in  which  the  conference 


for  the  advancement  of  international  law 
convenes;  which  representatives  shall,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common 
interests  of  the  nations  during  the  inter- 
val between  successive  conferences ;  and  to 
provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative 
Council  shall,  according  to  diplomatic 
usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  country  in  which  the  conference 
convenes ; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrative  Council  from  among 
its  members,  which  shall  meet  at  short, 
regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  be  elected  by  its  members; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the 
result  of  its  labors  to  the  Administrative 
Council ; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative 
Council,  having  considered  the  report  of 
the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their 
respective  governments,  together  with 
their  collective  or  individual  opinions,  and 
that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  from  the  gov- 
ernments which  they  represent. 


IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative 
Council  to  appoint,  outside  its  own  mem- 
bers, an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the 
conference  for  the  advancement  of  inter- 
national law,  or  the  nations  shall  from 
time  to  time  prescribe;  and  to  provide 
that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Administrative  Council ; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  report  to  the  Administrative 
Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To  empower  the  Administrative 
Council  to  appoint  other  committees  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties  as  the  na- 
tions in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall 
tind  it  desirable  to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  as- 
sist the  Administrative  Council,  the  advis- 
ory committee,  or  other  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  in  the  performance 
of  their  respective  duties  whenever  the 
appointment  of  such  technical  advisers 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  request  for  the 
appointment  of  such  experts  may  be  made 
by  the  conference  for  the  advancement  of 
International  law  or  by  the  Administra- 
tive Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation 
and  friendly  composition  wherever  feasi- 
ble and  practicable,  in  their  own  disputes, 
and  to  urge  their  employment  whenever 
feasible  and  practicable,  in  disputes  be- 
tween other  nations. 

VIII.  To  organize  a  Commission  of  In- 
quiry of  limited  membership,  which  may 
be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dispute,  to 
which  commission  they  may  refer,  for 
investigation  and  report,  their  differences 
of  an  international  character,  unless  they 
are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful 
settlement;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain 
from  any  act  of  force  against  one  another 
pending  the  investigation  of  the  commis- 
sion and  the  receipt  of  its  report;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report 
as  their  respective  interests  may  seem  to 
them  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry shall  submit  its  report  to  the  iii- 
tions  in  controversy  for  their  action,  and 
to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  In- 
formation. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation 
of  limited  membership,  with  power  on 
behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to  add  to 
Its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report 
upon  such  questions  of  a  non- justiciable 
character,  the  settlement  whereof  Is  not 
otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council 


of  Conciliation,  either  by  the  powers  in 
dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council; 
and  to  provide  that. 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  trans- 
mit its  proposals  to  the  nations  in  dispute, 
for  such  action  as  they  may  deem  advisa- 
ble, and  to  the  Council  of  Administration 
for  its  information. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  inter- 
national character  not  otherwise  provided 
for  and,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  to  submit  them  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  adjusted  upon 
a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature  may  likewise  be  referred  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  when  the 
parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their 
differences  settled  by  judges  of  their  own 
choice,  appointed  for  the  occasion. 

XI.  To  set  up  an  international  court  of 
justice  with  obligatory  jurisdiction,  to 
which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplomacy  to 
adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature,  all  States  shall  have  direct  ac- 
cess— a  court  whose  decisions  shall  bind 
the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all 
parties  to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the 
States  In  controversy  may  submit,  by 
si^ecial  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the 
scope  of  obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the 
obligatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  by  framing 
rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the 
advancement  of  International  law,  to  be 
applied  by  the  court  for  the  decision  of 
questions  which  fall  either  beyond  Its 
present  obligatory  jurisdiction  or  which 
nations  have  not  hitherto  submitted  to 
judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  Inwardly  international 
law  as  a  rule  of  law  for  the  decision  of 
all  questions  involving  its  principles,  and 
outwardly  to  apply  International  law  to 
all  questions  arising  between  and  among 
all  nations,  so  far  as  they  involve  the 
Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  sub- 
jects adequate  instructions  In  their  inter- 
national obligations  and  duties,  as  well 
as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives : 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render 
such  instruction  effective;  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  which  shall 
persuade  in  the  future,  where  force  has 
failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observ- 
ance of  those  standards  of  honor,  moral- 
ity, and  justice  which  obtain  between  and 
among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and 
through  which  alone,  peace  between  na- 
tions may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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ENCOURAGEMENTS  IN  CHINA 

THE  recent  ratification  of  the  nine- 
power  treaty  by  France  completed  the 
ratifications  of  this  treaty  and  opened  the 
way  for  the  settlement  of  some  of  the  se- 
rious problems  with  which  China  is  be- 
set. This  nine-power  treaty,  signed  in 
Washington,  February  6,  1922,  relates  to 
principles  and  policies  to  be  followed  in 
matters  concerning  China.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  treaty  to  stabilize  condi- 
tions in  the  Far  East,  to  safeguard  the 
rights  and  interests  of  China,  and  to  per- 
petuate the  principle  of  the  open  door. 
Under  its  terms  the  contracting  powers 
agree  to  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  inde- 
pendence, and  the  territorial  and  the  ad- 
ministrative integrity  of  China ;  to  provide 
the  fullest  and  the  most  unembarrassed 
opportunity  for  China  to  develop  and  to 
maintain  for  herself  an  effective  and  a 
stable  government.  It  is  a  very  broad  and 
a  high-minded  treaty.  AU  the  powers 
having  ratified  it,  the  treaty  is  now  in 
force. 

The  way  is  open  for  definitive  action. 
It  is  time  that  the  engagements  set  forth 
in  the  treaty  should  be  made  effective. 

For  instance,  the  treaty  provides  that 
a  special  conference  shall  be  called  to 
meet  in  China  within  three  months  after 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty,  on  a 
day  and  at  a  place  to  be  designated  by  the 
Chinese  Government.  This  conference 
wiU  deal  with  customs  matters.     For  ex- 


ample, it  shall  authorize  the  levying  of  a 
surtax  on  dutiable  imports,  and  the  re- 
vision of  the  customs  schedule  of  duties 
on  imports  into  China,  and  with  charges 
for  transit. 

The  first  step,  of  course,  is  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Chinese  customs 
system  and  of  the  financial  needs  facing 
China.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  powers  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  help  the 
Chinese  Government  to  regain  control  of 
its  fiscal  system.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment is  sadly  in  need  of  revenue.  China 
is  in  debt.  She  is  unable  to  maintain  the 
necessary  machinery  of  government.  In 
a  number  of  ways  she  is  denied  the  rights 
belonging  to  an  independent  nation.  The 
ancient  system  of  extraterritorial  rights 
insisted  upon  by  foreign  powers  in  China 
should  be  abolished  and  the  protection  of 
foreigners  left  to  the  judicial  system  of 
China.  In  no  other  way  can  the  govern- 
ments fulfill  their  pledge  "to  respect  the 
sovereignty,  the  independence,  and  the 
territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of 
China."  It  is  high  time  that  the  confer- 
ence on  extraterritoriality  rights  in  China 
should  be  called. 

The  attitude  of  our  government  toward 
these  matters,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
learn,  is  most  encouraging.  We  have 
faith  that  the  other  governments  in  turn 
wish  to  co-operate  in  the  reconstruction 
of  China.  Of  course,  much  depends  upon 
China.     If   China  wishes   to   impose    a 
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tariflF,  the  governments  cannot  object,  pro- 
viding the  tariff  is  not  discriminatory.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  governments  will 
be  willing  to  revise  their  treaties  with 
China  and  to  do  away  with  their  extra- 
territorial rights  if  only  China  can  con- 
vince a  commission  that  she  is  able  within 
her  own  courts  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
justice.  China's  task  is  to  end  her  civil 
war  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  free 
government  at  Peking.  The  intelligent 
leaders  of  China  know  this.  The  way  is 
open  at  last.  One  can  say  with  measured 
statement  that  the  situation  in  China  is 
highly  gratifying. 


DANGERS  IN  LITERALISM 

THERE  is  no  occasion  for  surprise 
that  liberals  and  fundamentalists  are 
after  each  other.  This  has  always  been 
the  case ;  it  ought  always  to  be  so.  It  was 
Samuel  Crothers,  we  believe,  who  once 
defined  progress  as  "a  series  of  rear-end 
collisions."  As  it  appears  to  us,  rather, 
progress  seems  to  be  what  is  left  after  a 
series  of  head-on  collisions. 

These  head-on  collisions  fail  sometimes 
to  appeal  to  our  esthetic  sense.  When 
Mr.  Bryan  says  of  our  evolutionist  friends 
that  they  are  as  a  stagnant  pool,  "the  cen- 
ter of  disease  and  death,"  his  words  some- 
how seem  to  fail  in  carrying  power.  When 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  calls  Mr.  Bryan's 
fundamentalism  the  "stigmata  of  the 
blockhead,"  we  enjoy  the  phrase,  but  that 
is  the  end  of  it.  Two  sets  of  opinions  are 
exercising  their  rights  to  a  head-on  col- 
lision. As  in  the  case  of  every  profes- 
sional sport,  the  actual  contestants  are 
few  in  number.  The  crowds  sit  on  the 
stands  and  applaud  their  favorite  teams. 
When  the  game  is  over,  the  "fans"  go  home 
to  dinner  and  to  the  serious  affairs  of  life. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Advocate 
OF  Peace  to  take  sides  over  the  lassitude 
that  has  been  Dayton,  Tenn.  We  watched 
that  contest,  albeit  from  a  respectable  dis- 


tance, with  the  result  that  we  doubt  very 
much  that  either  side  knew  what  it  was 
talking  about. 

And  yet  there  were  two  sides.  As 
nearly  as  we  can  see,  looking  at  the  thing 
in  the  large,  one  group  would  adopt  a 
standard  of  belief  fixed  in  some  past  time 
as  the  standard  for  all  time.  The  other 
prefers  to  adopt  a  standard  of  belief  adapt- 
able to  new  facts  as  such  facts  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  discovered  and  demon- 
strated. Perhaps  our  definitions  are  not 
wholly  accurate.  They  certainly  do  not  fit 
all  of  the  contestants.  These  descriptions, 
however,  are  as  accurate  as  any  set  up  by 
the  parties  to  the  Dayton  dispute.  Con- 
servatives on  the  one  hand  and  liberals  on 
the  other ;  this  seems  to  be  the  division. 

Such  a  classification  is  not  only  inevi- 
table; it  is  desirable.  No  two  people  are 
alike.  This  means  that  our  old  world  is 
sprinkled  over  with  one  and  a  half  billion 
persons  who  are  different.  We  can't  prove 
that  there  are  one  and  a  half  billion  differ- 
ent religions,  one  for  each  person;  but 
each  person  sees  his  world  with  what  he 
has  within  him  to  see  with.  Yet  for  pur- 
poses of  co-operation  there  must  be  some 
classification.  The  classification  of  per- 
sons into  conservative  and  radical  groups 
is  certainly  as  good  as  any. 

Evidently  these  groups  exist  in  the 
realm  of  religion.  They  exist  in  the  peace 
movement,  which  at  its  best  is  a  visible  ex- 
pression of  religion  pure  and  undefiled. 
The  peace  movement  has  its  conservatives 
and  its  liberals.  The  conservative  peace- 
workers  are  mainly  fundamentalists,  the 
literalists,  men  and  women  who  pick  out 
certain  sentences,,  phrases,  catch-words,  and 
measure  all  their  thinking  by  them.  Some- 
times these  sentences,  phrases,  and  catch- 
words are  lifted  out  of  the  Bible  as  given 
of  God  and  as  therefore  finally  and  uni- 
versally authoritative.  Of  course,  there  is 
a  danger  here  because  these  sentences, 
phrases,  and  catch-words,  when  lifted 
from  their  context,  are  different  from  the 
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things  they  were  in  their  setting.  Some- 
times these  sentences,  phrases,  and  catch- 
words are  lifted  from  some  other  text,  as 
a  text  on  international  law,  or  out  of  a 
treaty,  or  a  declaration.  Here,  too,  there 
is  the  danger  of  forgetting  that  by  them- 
selves they  are  not  the  same  things  they 
were  in  their  native  place. 

The  Bible  may  be  said  to  be  the  world''s 
most  influential  set  of  books.  It  is  an  im- 
mortal literature  measured  by  the  stand- 
ards applied  to  any  great  literature.  It  is 
made  up  of  many  writings,  beautiful  in 
form  and  expression,  recording  some  of 
the  best  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
mankind  It  is  varied  as  life  itself.  It  is 
a  faithful  and  a  many-sided  expression  of 
real  human  experiences,  universal  in  their 
appeal.  It  is  of  a  long  historical  develop- 
ment, filled  with  those  literary  qualities 
which  endure.  It  is  a  creative  expression 
of  racial  ideals.  The  world's  greatest 
writings,  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Plato, 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Emerson,  are 
great  because  of  these  qualities.  These 
qualities  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Conservatives  and  liberals  agree  upon  this. 
Art  and  science  agree.  But  when  sen- 
tences are  taken  from  their  context,  they 
may  remain  great  and  useful ;  but  they  are 
different  things,  and  they  may  be  quite 
misleading.  For  example,  one  familiar 
with  the  context  of  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Joshua  and  with  that  generaFs  attempt  to 
hearten  his  soldiers  by  quoting  a  still  more 
ancient  song  from  the  book  of  Jashar 
would  not  be  disturbed  over  the  question. 
Did  Jehovah  make  the  sun  to  stand  still 
upon  Gibeon  and  the  moon  to  do  the  same 
in  the  valley  of  Aijalon?  It  is  by  taking 
sentences  out  of  their  context  that  literal- 
ists  often  go  astray. 

In  our  judgment,  it  is  more  profitable  to 
live  with  the  great  literatures  as  wholes. 
But  even  here  we  shall  not  profit  by  them 
the  same  way  in  youth  as  in  old  age,  for, 
to  repeat,  we  interpret  as  we  have  mental 


machinery  to  interpret  with,  and  our  men- 
tal make-up  differs  from  day  to  day, 
month  to  month,  and  year  to  year. 

But  the  efficiency  of  this  machinery  im- 
proves as  the  mechanism  is  used.  Where 
opinions  are  in  conflict,  minds  are  at  work. 
It  was  through  the  heat  of  conflict  that 
Wordsworth's  "Happy  Warrior"  kept  the 
law.  Mr.  Bryan's  "fight  to  the  death"  be- 
tween science  and  religion,  if  such  it  be, 
will  leave  us  of  America  a  saner  people. 


EXPRESSIONS  OF  LITERALISM 

THE  expressions  of  literalism  are  some- 
times as  surprising  as  they  are  dis- 
tressing. The  Hindu  religion,  for  exam- 
ple, built  upon  the  doctrine  of  Karma, 
lops  off  some  thirty  million  of  the  popu- 
lation in  India  as  "untouchables."'  These 
unfortunate  persons  are  looked  upon  as 
wicked  sinners  undergoing  a  just  punish- 
ment for  the  evil  deeds  of  a  previous  ex- 
istence. Their  souls  are  assumed  to  be  as 
foul  as  their  bodies.  It  is  considered  a 
wrong  to  pity  them  and  an  evil  to  frater- 
nize with  them  in  any  way.  To  our  West- 
ern ears  this  sounds  like  literalism  run 
wild. 

Another  trouble  with  literalism  is  its 
tendency  to  rob  from  us  our  sense  of 
humor.  Thomas  L.  Masson  has  recently 
said  that  humor  breaks  up  bad  feeling 
and  tides  things  over.  He  says  that 
"humor  is  nothing  but  tolerance."  It  robs 
us  of  our  false  attempts  at  dignity.  With- 
out humor  it  is  doubtful  that  we  can 
have  either  insight  or  imagination.  The 
literalist  is  prone  to  take  himself  too 
seriously  and  thus  to  lose  the  spontaneity 
of  love,  humility,  and  cheerfulness.  Liter- 
alism is  too  cocksure,  primitive,  and  un- 
seasoned. It  tends  toward  stability,  but 
stability  may  become  wooden  and  lifeless, 
especially  where  it  does  not  break  out  in 
various  kinds  of  intolerance. 

And  it  is  of  the  essence  of  intolerance 
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to  persecute,  to  show  contempt,  to  be  un- 
just. This  intolerance  seems  to  thrive  in 
the  weakness  and  the  fears  of  men.  The 
arrogant  man,  the  man  who  lives  in  his 
own  conceit,  feels  safe  only  so  long  as 
others  agree  with  him.  The  moment  oth- 
ers disagree  with  him  he  is  disturbed  and 
offended.  It  is  then  that  he  feels  called 
upon  to  bring  others  to  his  view  or  to 
discipline. 

There  seems  to  be  no  place  where  this 
intolerance  may  not  break  out.  It  has 
broken  out  in  Tennessee.  It  broke  out 
in  New  England  because  of  the  Quakers 
and  because  of  the  witches.  It  burned 
Giordano  Bruno  and  many  others  at  the 
stake.  It  expresses  itself  from  time  to 
time  in  the  peace  movement.  Every  time 
a  collective  effort  in  behalf  of  interna- 
tional peace  starts,  a  group  of  literalists 
springs  up  around  it,  often  fiUed  with 
partisanship  and  intolerance. 

One  would  say  that  this  is  impossible 
of  such  a  distinguished  group  as  the  teach- 
ers of  international  law.  But  evidences 
of  intolerance  are  not  lacking  even  there. 
There  are  "schools"  of  international  law. 
One  school  is  made  up  of  men  quite  clear 
in  their  minds  that  international  law  de- 
pends upon  international  conferences  of 
duly  accredited  delegates,  such  as  The 
Hague  conferences.  Another,  that  the 
new  machinery  of  the  League  of  Nations 
must  be  employed  for  developing  the  law 
of  nations  and  in  a  manner  wholly  differ- 
ent from  that  followed  at  The  Hague. 
An  interesting  fact  is  that  around  and 
within  each  of  these  schools  has  developed 
an  enthusiasm  and  devotion  beautiful  in 
themselves ;  but  in  each  case  literalists  are 
at  work.  These  literalists  are  intolerant, 
for  neither  group  recognizes  any  merit 
whatsoever  in  the  other.  A  dispassionate 
observer  would  say,  Why  not  let  both 
schools  go  ahead?  But  the  literalists  in 
neither  school  are  dispassionate. 


REASON  AND  EMOTION  ARE 
FRIENDS 

LITEEALISTS  are  sometimes  found 
among  the  liberals.  Where  the  liter- 
alist  is  comforted  by  his  literalism,  enabled 
by  it  to  live  and  to  die  happily,  he  may  be 
left  to  his  literalism.  But  it  seems  to  be  a 
fact  that  the  acceptance  of  any  creed  or 
philosophy  or  system  of  ethics  without  ref- 
erence to  the  definite  application  of  such 
a  creed  or  system  to  concrete  situations 
places  one  in  the  danger  of  becoming  a 
mystic,  a  hypocrite,  or  a  dweller  along  the 
lunatic  fringe. 

For  example,  a  writer  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  The  Forum  accepts  the  thesis  that 
war  is  of  great  moral  value,  and  that  the 
profession  of  arms  is  the  "most  ancient 
and  most  noble  of  all  professions."  He 
points  out  that  nations  have  grown  to 
greatness  under  the  profession  of  arms, 
spiritually,  mentally,  materially.  He 
states  as  a  fact  that  nations  have  pros- 
pered proportionally  as  they  have  warred. 
He  points  out  that  the  fundamentals  of 
military  service  are  discipline,  self-sacri- 
fice, co-operation,  comradeship  of  arms, 
and  the  song  of  the  flashing  bayonet.  He 
finds  the  great  ends  of  military  training 
to  be  a  will  to  win,  a  strength  to  endure, 
and  a  courage  to  die.  War,  he  argues,  is 
the  greatest  school  of  unselfish  citizenship, 
"graduating  men  into  the  noblest  man- 
hood." 

Here  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  man  who 
accepts  a  creed  without  reference  to  actual 
life.  For,  if  we  were  to  apply  his  creed  in 
actual  life,  we  should  have  to  foment  wars 
at  once  unto  the  salvation  of  our  souls. 
The  attempt  to  apply  his  creed  ends,  there- 
fore, in  an  absurdity. 

A  scientific  examination  of  prison  rec- 
ords in  Wisconsin  proves  that  war  fre- 
quently turns  men  into  common  criminals. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  war  was  di- 
rectly responsible  for  a  wave  of  crime 
among  ex-service  men  directly  traceable  to 
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their  military  experiences.  "Weaker  men 
were  broken  in  moral  fiber  under  the  ex- 
periences of  wax"  we  are  told.  Our  mili- 
tary friend,  writing  in  the  Forum,  accepts 
certain  facts — and  some  of  them  are 
facts — as  the  sum  of  his  creed.  He  pur- 
sues this  creed  as  a  literalist,  a  fundamen- 
talist, and  loses  his  perspective  because  of 
his  fundamentalism. 

What  we  are  trying  to  say  was  said 
much  more  effectively  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  In  delivering  an  opinion 
of  the  Court  he  said,  "A  word  is  not  a 
cyrstal,  transparent  and  unchanged;  it  is 
the  skin  of  a  living  thought,  and  may 
vary  greatly  in  color  and  in  content,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  and  time  in 
which  it  is  used." 

We  may  meditate  upon  the  divine  im- 
manence of  truth,  for  it  is  truth  and  not 
the  head-on  collision  which  is  at  the  heart 
of  progress.  And,  as  we  have  tried  to  say, 
our  conception  of  what  truth  is  grows  with 
the  growth.  In  spite  of  our  shame  over 
the  unseemly  contests  of  men,  it  does  no 
violence  to  our  intelligence  quietly  to 
maintain  our  belief  in  the  developing  reali- 
zation of  truth.  We  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  be  intellectually  dishonest  for 
the  sake  of  some  "infallible  code."  We  can 
afford  to  cultivate  the  impartial  view  of 
the  attitudes  taken  by  others.  If  in  the 
process  we  find  ourselves  intellectually  in 
the  dark,  that  is  no  sure  sign  we  are  in 
error.  If  there  be  a  nobility  because  of 
the  Christian  aspiration  within  us,  it 
should  not  mean  the  death  within  us  of 
that  other  aspiration  which  we  may  call 
Grreek.  There  surely  is  no  irreconcilable 
conflict  between  truth  and  beauty.  No 
creed  worthy  of  acceptance  can  rightfully 
demand  of  its  followers  that  they  close 
their  minds  either  to  facts  as  they  are  or 
to  the  calls  to  reverence  in  a  world  where 
we  finite  mortals  must  sense  infinity  on 
every  hand. 


INTERDEPENDENCE  BETWEEN 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

WE  HAVE  said  that  the  acceptance  of 
creeds,  philosophies,  or  systems  of 
ethics  without  due  regard  to  their  relation 
to  real  business  tends  to  lead  to  uncom- 
fortable ends.  Literalism  sometimes  leads 
to  disastrous  results.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  create,  possibly  in  Geneva,  a  world 
center  of  bibliography  from  which  interna- 
tional catalogs,  indexes,  and  the  like  would 
be  distributed  to  the  scientific  workers  of 
all  countries,  certain  scientific  persons  ap- 
plauded with  enthusiasm.  A  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  situation,  however,  re- 
vealed so  many  language  diflficulties,  so 
many  great  libraries  in  different  capitals, 
so  many  vested  interests,  so  many  national 
rivalries  and  ambitions,  that  the  job 
proved  to  be  altogether  too  big.  But  the 
Kockef  eller  Foundation,  with  funds 
amounting  to  over  $165,000,000,  settles 
upon  a  program  and  goes  about  its  realiza- 
tion with  neither  fuss  nor  feathers.  It 
concentrates  for  a  considerable  period  upon 
vital  activities  within  limited  fields.  For 
the  present  it  is  centering  its  work  upon 
public  health  and  medical  education.  But 
this  effort  is  neither  looked  upon  as  per- 
manent nor  rigid.  The  officers  of  this 
Foundation  seek  direct  relations  with  re- 
sponsible agencies.  It  undertakes  nothing 
until  a  careful  first-hand  study  has  been 
made.  When  field  demonstrations  of  the 
control  of  disease  are  made,  the  board 
deals  only  with  government  agencies. 
Plans  for  medical-school  development  are 
carried  out  in  conjunction  with  perma- 
nently established  universities.  No  aid 
is  given  unless  there  be  promise  of  qualita- 
ive  advance  in  a  given  piece  of  scientific 
administrative  or  educational  work.  The 
result  during  1924  was:  a  contribution 
to  a  plan  for  publishing  an  international 
abstract  journal  of  the  biological  sciences ; 
bulletins  of  progress  in  medical  education 
in  many  countries;  greater  international 
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knowledge  about  medical  equipment  and 
teaching  methods;  direct  aid  to  some  ten 
of  the  world's  leading  medical  schools; 
the  maintenance  of  a  modern  medical 
school  and  teaching  hospital  in  Peking; 
improvement  in  the  teaching  of  medical 
sciences  in  China  and  Siam ;  a  mobile  staff 
on  guard  against  yellow  fever  in  Mexico 
and  central  America;  malaria  surveys  in 
Haiti,  Porto  Rico,  Nicaragua,  Brazil, 
Italy,  Palestine,  Queensland,  and  the 
Philippines;  work  against  the  hookworm 
in  thirty-two  States  and  countries  in  the 
West  Indies,  Central  America  and  Mex- 
ico, South  America,  Europe,  and  the  Far 
East;  contributions  to  the  budgets  of  ru- 
ral health  services  in  207  counties  in 
twenty-four  American  States  and  in  New 
Brunswick,  Brazil,  France,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, not  to  mention  other  services. 
Surely  this  is  healthy  creative  work  within 
the  social  field.  Theory  and  practice  are 
hand  in  glove. 

There  are  literalists  among  the  peace- 
workers  who  look  upon  our  army  and  navy 
as  bloodthirsty  organizations,  bent  upon 
leading  this  country  into  war.  The  trou- 
ble here  is  that  much  thinking  upon  the 
peace  movement  has  ended  in  a  literalism 
disassociated  from  the  facts.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  corps  of  engineers  of  the 
army.  "We  admired  their  work  in  France 
during  the  war.  They  built  some  325 
miles  of  barracks,  provided  hospital  fa- 
cilities for  141,000  beds,  built  railroads 
thousands  of  miles  in  length,  cut  and 
milled  over  200,000,000  feet  of  lumber, 
installed  great  water-supply  systems  and 
the  like.  But  for  some  reason  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  these  army  engi- 
neers are  building  the  parks  of  Washing- 
ton, dredging  the  channels  of  our  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  contributing  in  various 
other  ways  to  the  health  and  wealth  of 
our  country.  This  body  of  highly  trained 
men  is  in  charge  of  the  greatest  transpor- 
tation system  on  earth,  the  water  trans- 
portation  system   of   the   United   States. 


The  civil  work  alone  of  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers of  the  army  covers  the  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  continental 
United  States  and  outlying  territories  of 
200  harbors,  291  rivers,  53  canals  and  in- 
land waterways,  the  enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral regulations  affecting  navigable  chan- 
nels, flood  control  on  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Sacramento  rivers  and  other  streams, 
and  other  duties.  The  organization  of 
this  branch  of  our  national  labors,  its 
freedom  from  scandal  and  red  tape,  its 
quiet,  effective  work  at  a  minimum  of 
expense,  is  now  and  has  been  for  a  hun- 
dred years  one  of  the  most  romantic  and 
inspiring  facts  in  our  national  life. 

It  is  the  weakness  of  reformers  to  waste 
their  energies  over  theories,  to  lose  every 
vestige  of  a  divine  disregard  for  the  non- 
essential, and  to  ignore  the  practical  thing 
to  be  done.  Theory  is  practice  compre- 
hended, and  practice  is  theory  at  work. 
For  sensible  purposes  they  are  inseparable. 


FRENCH  INTELLIGENCE  TO  THE 
RESCUE 

TO  DEFEND  oneself  on  occasion  may 
be  both  necessary  and  dignified;  but 
there  is  an  even  chance  that  it  may  be  un- 
wise and  self-defeating.  But  a  man  de- 
fending his  enemy,  especially  where  a 
principle  of  justice  is  involved,  commands 
attention  and  influence.  When  the  ninety- 
three  German  professors  and  men  of  sci- 
ence, in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  ad- 
dressed their  letter  "to  the  civilized  world" 
defending  German  aggression  and  de- 
nouncing German  enemies,  the  effect  was 
harmful  to  the  German  cause  because  it 
savored  too  much  of  self-interest.  It  is 
difficult  for  human  beings  to  weigh  justly 
their  own  merits.  The  many  recent  Ger- 
man attempts  to  prove  Germany's  inno- 
cence of  war  guilt  have  not  been  convinc- 
ing, probably  for  this  reason. 
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But  a  remarkable  manifesto  has  just 
been  published  in  France.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  documents  of  modem 
times.  It  is  a  thing  of  another  stripe.  A 
hundred  French  professors  and  men  of 
letters  have  protested  against  article  231 
of  the  Paris  peace  treaty,  the  article  which 
extorted  from  Germany  a  confession  of 
guilt  for  having  started  the  war.  There 
are  other  considerations  in  the  manifesto; 
but  this  is  the  main  matter.  Among  other 
things,  the  manifesto  says:  "It  is  impos- 
sible to  prejudge  the  issue  like  this.  There 
can  be  no  way  of  conducting  this  immense 
trial,  in  which  the  whole  of  humanity  is 
interested  in  all  the  complex  detail  of  its 
causes,  without  having  all  the  archives 
opened,  and  anywhere  save  before  a  super- 
national  court.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true 
(the  official  documents  bear  evidence)  that 
article  231  was  extorted  from  Germany 
only  by  violence  and  under  a  threat  of  the 
immediate  re-starting  of  the  war,  which 
might  have  led  to  her  complete  ruin.  The 
day  of  such  summary  judgments  without 
appeal  has  gone  by.  It  is  just  as  iniqui- 
tous to  condemn  a  nation  to  dishonor  un- 
heard as  to  sentence  an  individual  unheard 
to  death.  We  are  at  the  crossroads.  On 
the  one  side  are  all  the  evils  of  war  per- 
petuated by  the  spirit  of  revenge;  on  the 
other  side  sincere  reconciliation  and  fe- 
cund labor." 

The  hundred  French  gentlemen  who 
have  signed  this  manifesto  are  neither 
weaklings  nor  cranks.  Among  them  are 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  many  of  them 
world  figures  in  science,  literature,  and  the 
arts.  In  no  sense  can  they  be  accused  of 
weakness  or  fear.  Here  we  have  the 
France  of  Hugo  and  Pasteur  speaking  to 
the  Germany  of  Goethe  and  Kant.  We 
know  of  a  no  more  stirring  evidence  of  the 
new  hope  in  Europe  than  this  manifesto 
out  of  France. 


FRENCH  aid  to  the  founders  of  our 
Republic  is  a  matter  of  history.  No 
service  is  rendered  to  justice  by  trying  to 
belittle  that  help.  There  are  debts  which 
can  never  be  paid  in  terms  of  cash.  Such 
is  our  debt  to  France.  As  we  have  pointed 
out  heretofore,  we  have  met  every  obliga- 
tion submitted  to  us  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. But  there  were  indirect  ex- 
penses to  which  France  went  because  of  us, 
expenses  indeed  which  ended  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  that  country.  We  know  that 
France  gave  us  at  least  10,000,000  livres 
outright.  One  authority,  James  B.  Per- 
kins, states  that  our  Revolutionary  War 
cost  France  772,000,000  livres.  In  1783 
France  was  charging  us  from  four  to  five 
per  cent  for  money  for  which  she  was 
obliged  to  pay  seven  per  cent.  Our  Revo- 
lution could  not  have  been  fought  without 
loans.  All  the  loans  which  we  obtained 
abroad  were  made  only  by  and  through 
France.  Some  of  these  facts  are  fittingly 
set  forth  once  more  in  the  Dearborn  Inde- 
pendent of  July  4,  1925.  Two  years  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  of  the  French 
king's  inability  to  lend  us  25,000,000 
more,  but  of  his  decision  to  show  his  good 
will  by  making  us  a  free  gift  of  6,000,000. 
It  is  proper  to  pause  now  and  then  and  to 
speculate  on  what  would  have  been  the 
future  of  our  United  States  had  it  not 
been  for  France. 


DEMILITARIZED  zones,  discussed 
elsewhere  in  these  columns  by  Brig- 
adier General  E.  L.  Spears,  member  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  are  of  spe- 
cial interest  at  this  time  because  of  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Germany  to  solve  the  problem  of 
security  along  the  Rhine.  This  whole  plan 
of  demilitarization  will  be  laid  before  the 
Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  during  its  sessions  in  Washington 
early  in  October.     Our  readers  will  wish 
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to  be  reminded  that  General  Spears  en- 
tered the  world  war  as  a  second  lieuten- 
ant and  came  out  as  a  brigadier  general. 


THE  criticism  that  the  IJnited  States 
are  pursuing  a  policy  of  isolation  is 
quite  without  foundation  in  fact.  We  are 
very  much  tied  up  with  world  affairs. 
This  is  true  in  the  diplomatic,  the  com- 
mercial, the  scientific,  the  literary,  and 
in  a  very  large  number  of  personal  ways. 
"We  are  particularly  related  to  other  peo- 
ples in  a  financial  sense.  Foreign  gov- 
ernments owe  our  government  eleven 
times  the  amount  of  our  national  debt  in 
1913.    Besides,  Theodore  R.  Goldsmith,  of 


the  Finance  and  Investment  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  estimates 
that  American  investors  now  hold  nearly 
ten  billion  dollars  in  foreign  securities. 
During  the  first  half  of  1925  our  invest- 
ments abroad  greatly  increased  over  the 
amount  for  the  first  half  of  1924.  The 
number  of  issues  also  greatly  increased, 
sixty-three  foreign  issues  having  been 
brought  out  up  to  July  1,  1925,  as  com- 
pared with  forty  issues  for  the  first  half  of 
1924.  During  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  Europe  was  the  largest  borrower, 
Latin-America  second,  Canada  third,  and 
Asia  fourth.  Whatever  these  activities 
abroad  may  suggest,  they  certainly  do  not 
indicate  a  policy  of  isolation. 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


SECURITY  PACT 

THE  French  note  to  Germany  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  security  pact 
(the  text  of  which  appears  in  the  Inter- 
national Documents  section  of  this  issue 
of  the  Advocate  of  Peace)  was  not  dis- 
patched until  complete  accord  had  been 
reached  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
on  the  various  points  involved.  The  two 
nations  came  to  a  final  understanding  on 
June  8,  at  a  conference  between  their  re- 
spective Foreign  Ministers,  which  took 
place  in  Geneva.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference,  M.  Briand,  in  a  statement  to 
the  press,  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
chances  of  arriving  at  an  agreement  with 
Germany  are  very  great.     He  also  said : 

A  very  large  place  is  given  to  the  League 
in  our  project  of  a  pact.  .  .  .  The  desire 
to  see  Germany  enter  the  League  is  general. 
.  .  .  Our  reply  will  contribute  toward 
accelerating  the  conversations  in  view  of  that 
entry,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  pact. 


The  first  German  comment  on  the 
French  note  was  made  on  June  18  by 
Chancellor  Luther,  in  a  speech  which  he 
delivered  at  Diisseldorf  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Rhineland  military  celebrations  in 
the  Provincial  Diet.     He  said : 

In  view  of  our  actions  up  to  this  time  in 
respect  to  security,  I  need  not  especially  em- 
phasize that  the  Grerman  Government  would 
offer  a  welcome,  not  less  than  has  been  prom- 
ised by  the  French  Government  in  concluding 
its  note,  to  negotiations  which  were  set  in 
movement  with  the  purpose  of  finding  agree- 
ments which  would  constitute  an  effective 
guarantee  for  peace. 

In  another  passage  of  his  speech  the 
Chancellor  stated  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  Ruhr  and  the 
pledged  towns  of  Diisseldorf  and  Duisburg 
at  latest  would  be  evacuated  on  August  16 
in  accordance  with  the  pledge  made  by  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  France  and  Belgium 
in  a  letter  to  the  German  Chancellor.  He 
said  the  German  Government  retained  its 
former  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the 
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Cologne  zone,  namely,  that  it  ought  le- 
gally to  have  been  evacuated  on  January 
10.  The  Allied  note  of  June  4  had  gone 
to  prove  that  Germany  was  effectively  dis- 
armed. The  observation  made  by  the  Al- 
lies that  the  German  defaults,  if  not 
promptly  rectified,  would  in  the  aggregate 
enable  the  German  Government  eventually 
to  reconstitute  an  army  modeled  on  the 
principles  of  a  nation  in  arms  was  entirely 
incomprehensible  and  in  contradiction  to 
every  objective  interpretation  of  the  facts. 

It  was,  however,  seK-evident,  the  Chan- 
cellor went  on,  that  arrears  of  fulfillment, 
where  they  were  proved  to  exist,  would  be 
made  good  with  all  possible  dispatch.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  state  that  demands  which  were  not 
justified  by  the  treaties  could  not  be 
recognized.  Several  of  the  demands  the 
government  had  failed  to  understand, 
while  others  clearly  had  no  relation  to 
armaments.  As  soon  as  it  had  completed 
the  examination  of  the  note  the  govern- 
ment would  lose  no  time  in  entering  into 
communication  with  the  Allied  govern- 
ments. 

In  a  semi-official  commentary  on  the 
French  note,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  note  confronts  Germany  with  a 
series  of  problems,  some  of  which  are  new. 
The  German  suggestions  comprised  a 
series  of  alternative  schemes  and  the  pos- 
sibility was  mentioned  of  bringing  two  or 
more  of  them  into  association.  The 
French  answer  constructs  a  single  scheme 
on  the  basis  of  the  German  alternatives, 
and  adds  a  number  of  new  considerations. 
New,  for  example,  is  the  requirement  that 
Germany  should  enter  the  League  of  Na- 
tions before  the  signature  of  a  pact;  new, 
also,  is  the  way  in  which  arbitration  pro- 
cedure is  to  be  built  into  the  pact  system 
and  the  way  in  which  courts  of  arbitration 
are  to  be  made  obligatory. 

While  the  idea  of  the  Ehineland  Pact  as 
it  was  originally  proposed  by  Herr  Cuno  is 
acepted  without  limitations  in  the  form 
outlined  in  the  German  Memorandum 
and  without  a  request  for  territorial  guar- 
antees in  the  East,  and  while  there  is  no 
reference  to  a  "marching  right"  over  neu- 
tralized territory,  difficulties  may  arise 
from  the  methods  of  arbitration  which  are 
hinted  at,  if  not  clearly  described,  in  the 
note.     The  introduction  of  a  guarantor 


to  a  contract  between  Germany  and  Po- 
land or  Czechoslovakia  is  questionable. 

The  French  note  contemplates  the  right 
of  a  guarantor  to  intervene  when  one  of 
the  parties  refuses  to  summon  the  Court 
of  Arbitration,  or  to  carry  out  a  judgment 
given  by  that  court,  and  resorts  to  hostile 
action.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  who  shall 
be  empowered  to  decide  when  such  an 
offense  has  been  committed,  although  it 
might  be  assumed  that  the  important  Sec- 
tion 6  attempts  a  solution  of  this  question 
by  referring  the  decision  to  the  League. 
It  is  there  laid  down  that  rights  and  obli- 
gations accruing  to  members  of  the  League 
in  the  Covenant  should  not  be  affected  by 
the  new  treaties  to  be  concluded  in  execu- 
tion of  the  pact.  Here  there  is  apparently 
a  contradiction  in  terms  which  needs  clear- 
ing up.  How  is  this  regulation  to  fall  in 
with  Section  4,  which  says  that  forcible 
measures  in  case  of  a  conflict  between 
France  and  Germany  may  be  adopted  un- 
der the  Versailles  Treaty,  under  the  Khine 
Pact,  or  under  the  guarantee  to  the  Arbi- 
tration Treaty — that  is  to  say,  as  good  as 
immediately?  The  method  of  interpret- 
ing what  constitutes  a  conflict  at  any  given 
period  requires  definition. 


FIGHTING  FOR  PEACE  IN 
MOROCCO 

UPON  his  return  from  the  French  front 
in  Morocco,  Premier  Painleve  an- 
noimced  his  conviction  that  the  only  way 
to  achieve  peace  in  Morocco  is  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  French  forces  there  suffi- 
ciently to  force  Abdel-Krim  to  come  to 
terms.  He  expressed  himself  also  in 
favor  of  complete  military  co-operation 
with  Spain  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
Moroccan  campaign.     He  said : 

Everybody  wants  peace,  and  peace  as  quickly 
as  possible.  It  is  a  question  of  humanity 
and  wise  policy.  But  do  those  persons  in 
Paris,  who  spend  their  time  in  declaring  that 
France  does  not  want  to  fight,  think  that  they 
are  serving  the  cause  of  peace?  If  Abdel- 
Krim  was  convinced  that  the  French  were 
ready  to  go  away,  he  would  not  ask  for  peace. 
It  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  good  way  of 
making  it  inevitable  that  we  should  have  to 
fight.  I  shall  make  the  proper  declarations 
before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  I  shall 
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take  my  responsibility,  as  the  Chamber  must 
also  accept  its  responsibility.  We  have 
reached  a  time  in  which  the  basis  of  peace  is 
the  respect  of  treaties.  If  one  of  those 
treaties  is  touched,  the  edifice  of  i)eace  will 
fall.  In  Morocco  there  is  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Sultan;  France  has  the  maintenance  of 
that  sovereignty  delegated  to  her  in  the  zone 
indicated  by  the  treaty.  We  ought  to  have 
an  understanding  with  Spain  in  order  to 
reach  a  stable  peace,  and  not  merely  a  truce 
of  which  our  enemies  would  take  advantage, 
to  fall  upon  us  once  more  in  conditions  more 
favorable  to  them.  French,  Spaniards,  and 
Moroccans  should  co-operate.  We  are  not 
making  war  for  conquest,  but  to  obtain  a 
peace  in  conformity  with  the  treaties. 

M.  Painleve  added  that  France  would 
have  a  right  to  pursue  Abdel-Krim's  forces 
into  the  Spanish  zone,  but  that  right 
should  be  exercised  in  agreement  vrith 
Spain.  If,  as  he  hoped,  they  had  an 
entente  cordiale  with  Spain,  their  condi- 
tions of  peace  would  be  frank  and  open. 
Whatever  might  happen,  no  peace  was  pos- 
sible unless  France  found  the  territories 
confided  to  her  charge  once  more  free  of 
the  invaders.  If  the  French  abandoned 
these  territories,  they  would  be  abandon- 
ing all  the  rest. 

But  there  are  immense  difficulties  con- 
fronting France  in  Morocco.  According 
to  a  well-informed  British  observer  in 
Morocco,  the  situation  of  France  on  the 
Riff  frontier,  owing  to  the  very  wise  de- 
termination of  the  French  Government 
and  the  Protectorate  authorities  to  em- 
bark upon  no  adventure,  is  clearly  one  of 
stalemate.  Her  road  northward  into  the 
Riff  is  blocked  by  great  physical  difficulties 
and  by  political  considerations.  That  both 
might  be  overcome  is  possible,  but  at  what 
cost?  On  the  other  hand,  Abdel-Krim's 
route  to  the  south  is  closed  by  the  French 
lines.  Briefly,  the  French  have  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  invading  the  Riff,  but 
might  against  their  will  be  dragged  there. 
Abdel-Krim  has  every  intention  of  going 
to  Fez,  but  will  never  be  able  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  complete  impasse.  The  two 
armies  are  face  to  face,  fighting  almost 
daily  in  a  campaign  which  must  not  be 
allowed  to  end  till  France's  local  superior- 
ity is  demonstrated,  not  by  the  conquest  of 
the  Riff,  but  by  clearly  showing  that  she  is 


capable  of  protecting  the  tribes  for  whose 
security  she  is  responsible  and  of  driving 
the  invaders  out  of  French  Protectorate 
territory.     That  will  be  sufficient. 

If  the  French  situation  is  an  extremely 
difficult  and  arduous  one,  that  of  Abdel- 
Krim  is  far  more  so.  He  has  failed  to 
carry  out  the  program  he  announced  to  the 
tribes.  The  losses  his  followers  have  suf- 
fered are  exceedingly  heavy.  The  Rifi 
contingents  cannot  come  on  forever.  The 
suffering  of  the  Rifi  wounded  without 
medical  aid  must  be  appalling.  It  is 
borne  with  a  spirit,  courage,  and  sacrifice 
which  can  only  be  admired  and  wondered 
at. 

It  is  by  a  series  of  events,  probably 
uncontrollable  on  both  sides,  that  France 
and  Abdel-Krim  have  been  brought  to 
war.  It  is  likely  that  the  latter  was 
unable  to  restrain  his  frontier  tribes.  It 
is  certain  that  France  could  not  escape 
fighting  when  she  was  attacked.  It  is 
her  duty,  too,  to  protect  the  friendly  tribes 
and  drive  the  enemy  off  the  Protectorate 
territory.  At  that  juncture  Abdel-Krim 
will  be  forced  to  treat.  For  the  present 
it  is  stalemate. 

Spanish  Situation 

The  Spanish  situation  is  less  compli- 
cated. Wisely,  but  at  great  cost,  both 
moral  and  material,  the  Spanish  forces  in 
the  western  part  of  their  zone  were  with- 
drawn last  year  almost  back  to  the  sea. 
By  all  the  natives  in  North  Morocco  the 
Spaniards  are  looked  upon  as  a  defeated 
foe  making  their  last  stand  upon  their 
present  lines.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Marquis  de  Estella,  by  untiring  energy 
and  force  of  character,  has  brought  about 
a  very  great  improvement  in  the  state  of 
the  Spanish  army  in  Morocco.  The  men 
are  now  fed,  clothed,  and  tended  as  sol- 
diers should  be. 

While  the  French  forces  are  immobilized 
on  the  borders  of  the  Spanish  zone  for 
the  reasons  given  above,  the  Spaniards 
are  free  to  operate  almost  in  any  direction, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tangier 
zone,  the  whole  country  in  front  of  their 
lines  is  their  own  zone,  for  the  order  and 
security  of  which  they  alone  are  respon- 
sible. There  is,  therefore,  ample  scope 
for  coordinate  action.      Combined  action 
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would  not  only  be  advantageous  to  France 
and  Spain  alike;  it  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  both. 

Although  at  the  present  moment  Abdel- 
Krim's  main  efforts  are  being  directed 
against  the  French,  he  is  not  neglecting 
his  Spanish  enemies  to  the  north.  Among 
the  majority  of  the  northern  tribes  the 
weakening  of  enthusiasm  for  Abdel-Krim 
which  was  noticeable  a  fortnight  ago  seems 
to  have  completely  disappeared,  no  doubt 
largely  owing  to  the  arrival  upon  the 
scene  of  new  Eifi  contingents,  and  to  the 
purposely  circulated  reports  of  Eifi  vic- 
tories on  the  French  front.  Already  at- 
tacks upon  Spanish  positions  near  Tetuan 
have  begun,  and  Hariro  has  mounted  guns 
on  the  Beni  Hosmar  hills  overlooking  that 
town.  An  attack  is  also  expected  upon 
the  Spanish  lines  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Tangier  zone. 

Although    the    Spanish    position    may 
during  the  last   two   months   have   been 
eased  by  the  Eifi  attack  on  the  French, 
Abdel-Krim  has  no  intention  of  leaving 
the  Spaniards  alone,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  his  southern  campaign 
on  the  borders  of  the  French  Protectorate, 
he  will  turn  again  upon  the  Spaniards. 
The  comparative  immobility  today  of  the 
French  troops,  owing  to  political  and  other 
circumstances,  will  become  a  forced  im- 
mobility after  the  fall  of  the  autumn  rains 
in  three  or  four  months'  time,  and  Abdel- 
Krim  will  then  turn  his  whole  attention 
to  a  systematic  attack  upon  the  various 
Spanish  fronts,  while  maintaining  guerilla 
warfare  against  the  French.      The  whole 
outlook  is  one  that  cannot  be  regarded 
without  anxiety.      All  such  fighting  will 
probably   be   largely  without  result,   but 
will  entail  great  effort  and  great  sacrifice. 
The   remedy   is   combined   action,   but 
there  are  many  kinds  of  combined  action, 
and  it  is  not  yet  known  which  of  these 
many  kinds  will  emerge  from  the  coming 
meeting  of  French  and  Spanish  experts 
in  Madrid.      All  kinds  of  rumors  are  in 
circulation,  some  wise,  many  foolish.     A 
great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  question 
of  contraband,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  today  of  minor  importance,  for  so  well 
supplied  with   arms   and  ammunition  is 
Abdel-Krim   that   very   little   contraband 
is  being  carried  on.     Eifies  and  cartridges 
are  being  sold  in  the  Eiff  at  a  price  which 


is  lower  than  that  at  which  they  can  be 
imported,  and  the  Eiffs  demand  the  best. 
The  contraband  trade  should  have  been 
stopped  several  years  ago,  especially  dur- 
ing that  period  which  preceded  the  dis- 
aster at  Anual  in  1921.  Since  then  the 
Eiffs  have  captured  large  quantities  of 
rifles  and  cartridges  and  are  sufficiently 
supplied  today  to  carry  on  a  long  cam- 
paign. 

The  Heel  of  Achilles 
In  Tetuan  and  the  northern  districts  the 
Spaniards  have  retired  too  far  back  to 
attempt  a  new  advance  from  that  base. 
Many  miles  of  Jabala  tribes  separate  them 
from  the  Eiff,  and  though  these  Jabala 
tribes  are  at  one  with  Abdel-Krim,  their 
local  defeat,  if  they  could  be  defeated, 
would  have  but  little  effect  in  the  Eiff 
itself.  In  some  quarters  an  advance  on 
Sheshuan  has  been  recommended,  but  is 
clearly  impossible. 

Even  if  it  could  be  successful,  there 
remains  the  eastern  front  in  the  direction 
of  Melilla,  and  it  is  from  that  direction, 
and  that  directon  alone,  that  a  serious  and 
useful  advance  could  be  made.  From  that 
front  the  Eiff  is  really  vulnerable,  and  its 
very  heart  can  be  struck  at  with  much  less 
risk  and  difficulty  than  a  landing  near 
Agadir,  however  useful  such  a  diversion 
from  the  sea  might  be.  An  advance  from 
the  east  would  take  the  Eiffs  fighting  the 
French  in  the  flank,  and  would  necessitate 
the  division  of  Abdel-Krim's  forces.  At 
the  same  time,  local  offensive  movements 
might  be  carried  out  on  aU  fronts,  French 
and  Spanish.  But,  important  as  com- 
bined action  may  be  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  its  real  and  ultimate  aim  should 
be  for  the  purpose  of  securing  peace. 

These  views  of  the  well-informed  British 
observer  are  quite  in  agreement  with 
views  held  in  many  other  quarters,  though 
the  actual  realization  of  the  program  he 
describes  is  not  easy  of  achievement.  In 
the  meantime,  the  strengthening  of  the 
French  forces  in  Morocco  continues  stead- 

At  this  writing,  July  25,  it  is  reported 
that,  having  abandoned  the  dissident 
tribes  to  their  fate,  Abdel-Krim's  regulars 
are  in  full  flight  toward  the  north.  In 
the  meantime  co-operation  of  the  French 
with  the  Spanish  against  Alhucemas  is 
progressing  rapidly. 
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BRITISH  IMPERIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENTS 

TWO  important  steps  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  in  the  course  of 
the  past  few  weeks  constitute  significant 
developments  in  British  imperial  relations. 
In  the  first  place  the  Parliament  has  an- 
nounced itself  unmistakably  in  favor  of 
a  system  of  imperial  preference.  In  the 
second  place,  Prime  Minister  Baldwin  has 
announced  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  a  new  Secretaryship  of 
State  for  Dominion  Affairs. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs 

The  Dominions  have  objected  for  some 
time  to  a  system  under  which  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  in  London 
have  had  to  be  carried  on  through  the  in- 
termediary of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies.  They  have  pointed  out  that 
the  difference  of  their  status  as  self- 
governing  units  from  that  of  colonies 
ought  to  be  recognized  by  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment. The  creation  of  the  new  Sec- 
retaryship is  in  response  to  these  objec- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Dominions. 

The  announcement  concerning  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  office  was  made  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     He  said : 

The  government  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  existing  organization  of  the 
Colonial  OflSce  is  no  longer  in  correspondence 
with  the  actual  constitutional  position  of  the 
Empire  and  is  inadequate  to  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  work  thrown  upon  it.  It  fails, 
more  particularly,  to  give  sufficiently  clear 
recognition  to  the  profound  difference  be- 
tween the  work  of  communication  and  con- 
sultation with  the  self-governing  partner  na- 
tions of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  the 
administrative  work  of  controlling  and  devel- 
oping the  Colonies  and  Protectorates  for 
whose  welfare  this  House  is  directly  respon- 
sible. The  following  changes  are,  therefore, 
proposed : 

1.  The  conduct  of  affairs  with  the  Do- 
minions will  be  under  a  separate  new  Secre- 
taryship of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs,  with 
its  own  Parliamentary  Undersecretary  of 
State,  who  will  also  act  as  Chairman  of  the 
Overseas  Settlement  Committee,  and  Perma- 
nent Undersecretary  of  State. 


2.  For  reasons  of  practical  convenience,  the 
new  Secretaryship  of  State  will  continue  to 
be  vested  in  the  same  person  as  the  holder 
of  the  Secretaryship  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
and  the  Department  of  Dominion  Affairs  will 
continue  to  be  housed  in  the  Colonial  Office. 

Approval  by  the  Dominions 

The  changes  thus  inaugurated  at  the 
Colonial  Office  have  met  with  hearty  ap- 
proval in  the  Dominions.  Mr.  Coates, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  has 
issued  the  following  statement: 

The  proposals  represent  an  earnest  desire 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
recognize  the  status  and  sentiment  of  the 
Oversea  Dominions.  The  name  "Colonial 
Office"  has  long  since  grown  out  of  date  as 
being  appropriate  for  Great  Britain's  self- 
governing  Dominions,  and  on  this  account  the 
new  designation  is  to  be  warmly  commended. 
The  proposed  organization  will  tend  greatly 
to  facilitate  the  increasing  volume  of  com- 
munications on  foreign  policy  and  the  work 
of  oversea  settlement,  and  will,  I  hope,  enable 
British  Ministers  to  have  greater  opportunity 
of  personal  intercourse  and  travel  among  the 
various  portions  of  the  King's  Dominions.  I 
feel  sure  that  New  Zealand  public  opinion 
will  warmly  approve  the  proposals  as  evi- 
dence of  a  desire  both  to  recognize  the  Do- 
minion position  and  to  co-operate  more  ef- 
fectively in  matters  of  mutual  or  common 
interest. 

Similar  approval  has  been  expressed  by 
the  Government  of  Australia,  where  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  change  would 
make  for  better  understanding  between 
the  Dominions  and  Great  Britain  through 
the  separation  of  the  interests  of  the 
Dominions  and  the  Crown  colonies,  which 
are  not  always  identical,  but  which  have 
often  suffered  in  the  past  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  handled  through 
the  same  office. 

Victory  for  Imperial  Preference 

The  question  of  Imperial  preference, 
which  had  lain  dormant  for  a  whole  year 
so  far  as  parliamentary  action  was  con- 
cerned, was  again  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  at  the  beginning  of  June.  On 
June  11,  a  debate  on  the  question  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  end 
of  which  a  vote  was  taken  showing  the 
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advocates  of  preference  to  have  a  ma- 
jority of  184.  One  of  the  most  significant 
features  of  the  vote  was  the  fact  that  three 
former  members  of  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment, including  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  and 
seventeen  other  Labor  members,  voted 
with  the  majority.  The  following  sum- 
mary of  the  debate,  given  by  the  London 
Times,  presents  a  very  interesting  picture 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  question, 
which  was  defeated  a  year  ago,  has  now 
been  handled  by  the  Parliament : 

Certain  people,  of  course,  spoke  against 
imperial  preference,  beginning  with  Mr. 
Lees  Smith,  who  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  proposals  emanating  from  the  Im- 
perial Conference  of  1923.  He  pointed 
out  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  com- 
modities in  question  came  from  the  Em- 
pire that  a  preference  could  not  affect  the 
price,  but  would  only  be  a  present  to  cer- 
tain Dominion  and  Colonial  producers. 
But  a  roar  of  laughter  greeted  his  destruc- 
tion of  his  own  argument  contained  in  the 
statement  that,  therefore,  capital  would 
flow  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

"That,"  retorted  Mr.  Guinness,  "is  ex- 
actly what  we  want."  Such  an  encourage- 
ment to  Empire  production  would  ulti- 
mately result  in  a  reduction  of  price,  and, 
in  fact,  an  immediate  reduction  in  pure 
Empire  tobacco  was  promised.  These 
particular  preferences  were  a  debt  of  honor 
which  we  owed  to  the  Dominions,  not 
merely  because  of  the  agreement  at  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1923,  but  also  be- 
cause the  Dominions  had  given  us  prefer- 
ences— today  grown  to  a  figure  of  £10,- 
000,000 — long  before  we  had  given  them 
anything  in  return. 

Sir  Robert  Thomas,  with  quotations 
dating  back  to  1907,  complained  that  the 
actual  preferences  were  no  use  to  the 
Dominions,  and  was  at  once  reminded 
that  the  latter  were  better  judges  of  that 
than  himself.  He  urged  that  the  Do- 
minion preferences  did  not  benefit  the 
British  exporter  so  much  as  the  Dominion 
consumer.  "So  preference  does  mean 
cheapness !"  chanted  the  Unionist  benches. 

Labor  Advocacy 

There  followed  a  most  significant  series 
of  pro-preference  speeches  from  the  Labor 
benches.  The  first  and  most  elaborate 
came  from  Dr.  Haden  Guest,  who  revenged 


himself  as  a  politician  for  supporting  the 
views  of  his  opponent  by  complaining  of 
Mr.  Churchill's  tepid  advocacy  thereof. 
Under  cover  of  the  latter's  astonishment  at 
this  unprecedented  ground  of  reproach. 
Dr.  Guest  turned  and  rent  his  own  col- 
leagues for  neglecting  the  larger  issues — 
unemployment,  imperial  union,  better 
labor  conditions — which  were  all  involved 
in  this  modest  proposal.  Empire  markets 
were  the  only  ones  we  could  confidently 
count  on,  and  were  already  infinitely  and 
increasingly  the  most  important.  In  1924 
foreign  trade  fell  off  by  £4,000,000,  but 
Empire  trade  went  up  by  £32,000,000; 
and  Australia,  with  a  population  of  seven 
millions,  took  more  British  goods  than  the 
whole  700  millions  of  Asia.  Therefore, 
the  fiscal  mentality  of  1907  must  go,  as 
the  economic  conditions  of  1907  had  al- 
ready gone.  Preferences  were  not  gifts, 
but  a  stage  in  fiscal  and  economic  reor- 
ganization, which  should  ultimately  in- 
clude stabilization  of  prices,  the  elimina- 
tion of  costly  middlemen,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  insanitary  or  sweated  production. 

This  speech  was  much  interrupted  by 
friendly  foes  of  the  speaker's  own  house- 
hold, but  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  in  the  Labor  Government  last 
year,  announced  his  intention  of  voting 
for  the  preference  resolution.  He  said  he 
was  in  favor  of  a  free  breakfast  table, 
and  if  a  tax  was  borne  by  the  consumer 
it  followed  that  the  consumer  must  benefit 
by  a  reduction  of  the  tax.  To  his  Labor 
colleagues,  who  pointed  out  that  only  six 
per  cent  of  our  consumption  of  dried 
fruits  and  tobacco  came  from  the  Empire, 
he  retorted  that  that  was  an  added  reason 
for  supporting  the  resolution,  in  order  to 
make  this  country  less  dependent  on  the 
foreigner. 

Other  Labor  supporters  of  preference 
were  Mr.  Robert  Young  and  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood,  the  latter  of  whom  defended  the 
Empire  with  a  power  and  vigor  second 
only  to  his  defense  of  Clydebank.  An 
astonished  House  heard  and  applauded  the 
contention  that  if  we  could  not  make 
peace  with  our  own  kith  and  kin,  we  could 
not  hope  reciprocally  to  understand  for- 
eigners, and  therefore  could  not  hope  for 
world  peace.  The  Commonwealth  of 
British  Nations  was  the  corner-stone  of 
peace    and    better    working    conditions. 
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"That,"  finished  Mr,  Kirkwood,  trium- 
phantly, "will  show  you  what  Clydebank 
thinks  of  the  Empire." 

Sandwiched  in  between  these  profes- 
sions of  faith  were  useful  contributions 
from  Col.  Angus  McDonnell,  an  ex- 
Canadian,  who  exposed  Canada's  tempta- 
tion to  separation,  and  the  value  to  her  of 
fiscal  reciprocity;  and  an  ex- Australian, 
Mr.  Harney.  The  latter,  having  been 
anti-preference  even  in  Australia,  was 
able  to  make  more  than  a  theoretic  speech. 
He  agreed  that  a  certain  measure  of  reci- 
procity could  be  achieved,  but  it  was  very 
minute.  The  Dominions,  for  example, 
would  give  us  nothing  which  would  injure 
their  own  carefully  nurtured  factories. 
Moreover,  such  reciprocity  would  actively 
prevent,  in  some  rather  dubious  manner, 
the  ideal  of  a  Customs  Union  for  the  whole 
Empire,  in  which  everybody  believed.  But 
no  one  else  achieved  anything  more  than 
the  stock  arguments  that  preference  was 
the  beginning  of  food  taxes  and  a  source 
of  irritation  to  its  recipients. 

Mr.  Churchlirs  Reply 

Mr.  Churchill,  in  reply  to  a  "most 
remarkable''  debate,  asked  these  critics 
whether  they  seriously  challenged  the 
resolution  of  the  brotherly  days  of  1917 
to  develop  imperial  trade  by  every  pos- 
sible means.  He  pointed  out  that  since 
those  days,  in  which  they  still  lived,  there 
had  been  the  radical  change  of  the 
solemn  dropping  of  the  proposals  for 
taxing  food.  Imperial  preference  was 
therefore  free  to  advance  without  the 
clog  of  a  threatened  general  tariff. 

Taking  up  the  parable.  Sir  Eobert 
Home  also  asked  whether  these  critics 
would  like  the  Dominions  to  drop  their 
preferences  on  British  goods,  and  whether 
they  were  prepared  to  face  General 
Hertzog's  threat  to  drop  South  African 
preferences  unless  he  obtained  a  quid  pro 
quo. 

Those  courageous  enough  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative  numbered  93,  but  those 
who  responded  to  Mr.  Churchill's  appeal 
to  treat  Empire  matters  as  non-party  out- 
numbered them  by  184. 


WAR  PENSIONS  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN 

AT  ITS  sitting  of  May  26,  the  British 
,  House  of  Commons  took  up  a  piece 
of  official  business  which  brings  home  to 
the  British  people  annually  the  tremendous 
bill  that  still  remains  to  be  paid  for  the 
last  war — the  vote  on  war  pensions.  In 
presenting  the  matter  to  the  House,  the 
Minister  of  Pensions  explained  that  two 
million  persons  are  affected  by  it,  and  that 
the  total  amount  required  this  year  is 
£66,000,000,  the  largest  figure  expended 
for  the  year  by  any  single  department  of 
government. 

Details  of  the  Pension  Policy 

The  minister  gave  some  astonishing 
details.  There  were  still  600  fresh  claims 
to  pensions  from  men  and  120  from  wid- 
ows every  week,  largely  because  of  the 
approaching  expiry  of  the  time  limit  for 
claims  of  seven  years  after  discharge. 
These  new  charges  were  slightly  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  deaths  of  pen- 
sioners, the  remarriage  of  widows,  and 
the  adolescence  of  dependent  children; 
but  it  was  a  gratifying  fact  that  the 
death  rate  among  the  disabled  was  not 
higher  than  that  among  ordinary  civilians. 
The  natural  and  progressive  diminution 
of  work  arising  from  lessening  numbers, 
greater  practice  in  administration,  and 
changes  in  policy  (such  as  the  system  of 
final  awards)  had  reduced  the  ministry's 
staff  from  the  peak  point,  32,000  in  1921, 
by  50  per  cent.  Two-thirds  of  the  staff 
were  men  and  97  per  cent  of  that  two- 
thirds,  ex-service  men. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  Present  Policy 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  policy,  which 
is  based  upon  the  act  of  1921.  This  pro- 
ceeds mainly  from  those  who  are  awarded 
lump-sum  payment  rather  than  life  pen- 
sion. 

The  Minister  pointed  out  that  under 
the  existing  system  a  pension  is  independ- 
ent of  the  class  of  a  man's  employment 
or  the  wages  he  earns,  and  is  assessed 
solely  upon  his  physical  condition.  He 
realized  that  it  is  those  disabled  under  20 
per  cent,  who  had  a  lump-sum  award  in- 
stead of  a  life  pension,  who  are  dissatis- 
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fied;  but  to  grant  them  a  general  indeter- 
minate right  of  appeal  would  be  to  treat 
the  less  seriously  disabled  more  favorably 
than  the  more  seriously  disabled;  and, 
moreover,  every  successive  government  and 
Parliament  had  considered  a  lump-sum 
payment  fair  in  their  case.  He  had  al- 
lowed for  a  certain  possibility  of  correct- 
ing errors,  and  it  was  his  practice,  after 
personal  review  of  all  cases  of  complaint, 
to  recommend  prima  facie  cases  to  the 
treasury  for  an  improved  award.  He  could 
not  keep  in  being  a  vast  and  expensive 
machinery  for  so  small  a  number  of  cases, 
but  would  investigate  personally,  both  cen- 
trally and  locally,  the  arrangements  made 
to  bring  injustices  to  light. 

Time-limit  Difficulty 

There  is  also  dissatisfaction  with  the 
seven-year  time  limit,  fixed  by  the  act  of 
1921.  In  reply  to  it,  the  minister  pointed 
out  that  as  long  as  the  right  to  pension 
continued  to  depend  on  disability  due  to 
war  service,  some  date  must  be  fixed.  The 
seven  years  from  discharge  condition  had 
been  widely  advertised.  Half  the  whole 
British  army  had  actually  claimed,  and 
only  one  in  five  of  the  cases  now  coming 
forward  was  admissible.  Generally  speak- 
ing, therefore,  full  justice  had  been  done, 
and  he  could  only  reserve  a  personal  dis- 
cretion to  deal  with  special  cases. 

He  thought  it  was  admitted  that  be- 
tween 80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  pensioners 
were  fully  covered  and  satisfied  by  the 
existing  system.  For  the  remaining  ex- 
ceptional cases  exceptional  treatment  was 
necessary,  and  he  was  going  on  a  tour  of 
the  local  organizations  to  study  cases  and 
conditions  on  the  spot.  It  was  the  per- 
sonal initiative  of  the  minister  which  alone 
could  satisfactorily  fill  the  gaps  in  the  law. 

Criticism  of  the  Pension  Policy 

The  minister's  statement  aroused  con- 
siderable criticism,  principally  from  gov- 
ernment supporters,  though  the  first  criti- 
cism came  from  the  present  minister's 
predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  Eoberts.  The 
latter  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
pensions  were  due  for  revision  in  1926  ac- 
cording to  the  cost  of  living.  He  wished 
for  a  promise  now  that  the  fiat  rate  should 
not  be  reduced.     It  was  certainly  neces- 


sary to  have  finality  of  award,  but  medical 
prognosis  was  not  infallible,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  error  should  not  depend  on  the 
treasury.  The  seven-years  time  limit 
sounded  a  long  time,  but  if  after  six  years 
there  were  still  GOO  fresh  claims  each  week, 
it  was  obviously  insufiicient.  In  his  opin- 
ion, there  should  be  no  limit  whatever. 

He  criticized  also  the  system  of  pay- 
ment of  education  grants,  which  should 
depend  solely  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
child.  In  fact,  he  had  so  many  points  to 
raise  that  he  felt  the  only  way  out  would 
be  to  appoint  another  select  committee. 

The  Liberal  ex-Minister  of  Pensions, 
Mr.  Macpherson,  thought  that  there  was 
nothing  such  a  committee  could  advise 
which  the  ministry  could  not  do  already. 
He  also,  as  its  original  author,  disapproved 
of  the  abolition  of  the  time  limit.  There 
was  nothing  wrong,  either,  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  final  awards;  in  fact,  a  greater 
exercise  of  his  personal  discretion  by  the 
minister  was  all  that  was  necessary. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Astbury  en- 
gaged in  a  long  dialogue  with  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Stanley  as  to  whether  or  not  assess- 
ment ofiicers  reduced  a  man's  pension 
without  seeing  him.  The  former  declared 
that  they  did,  the  latter  that  they  couldn't. 

Major  Cohen,  a  recognized  expert,  de- 
livered a  more  menacing  attack.  He 
thought  it  certain  the  flat  rate  would  not 
be  reduced.  But  since  the  minister  had 
not  met  criticism  an  inch,  and  would  not 
give  a  select  committee,  he  would,  without 
political  prejudice,  vote  against  the  gov- 
ernment. This  brought  up  the  latter's 
representative,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stan- 
ley, who  rode  off  into  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  finest  medical  service  in  the 
world.  He  said  that  £60,000,000  had  been 
spent  on  treatment,  including  £2,000,000 
on  tuberculosis.  He  re-explained  the  old 
problem  of  the  mental  cases.  The  State 
could  not  run  special  asylums,  even  if  the 
relatives  of  the  men  wished  it,  which  they 
did  not,  as  a  rule;  but  it  insisted  on  all 
cases  being  treated  as  private  patients. 


THE  Geneva  Conference,  having  barred 
disease  germs  in  time  of  War,  will 
some  Assembly  be  kind  enough  to  do  the 
same  in  time  of  Peace? 
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PAYMENTS  UNDER  THE  DAWES 
PLAN 

MR.  S.  PAKKER  GILBERT,  Agent 
General  for  Eeparations  Payments, 
recently  issued  a  new  statement  covering 
receipts  from  Germany  and  payments 
made  to  the  Allied  Powers  under  the 
Dawes  Plan,  up  to  March  31,  1925.  The 
first  Dawes  annuity  covers  the  period 
from  September  1,  1924,  to  August  31, 
1925,  during  which  time  Germany  is  sup- 
posed to  pay  one  billion  gold  marks.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  six  months — that  is  to 
say,  on  February  28,  1925 — she  ought  to 
have  paid  500  million  gold  marks,  but  she 
actually  paid  580  million  gold  marks. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  annuity  (September,  1924, 
to  March,  1925)  amounted  to  580,081,046 
gold  marks.  It  is  the  same  sum  as  re- 
corded at  the  end  of  February,  plus  170,- 
212  gold  marks,  representing  differences 
in  exchange  and  interest  cashed  in. 

Payments  Made  by  Agent  General 

Payments  made  on  the  first  Dawes  an- 
nuity amounted  to  555,387,333  gold 
marks  for  the  first  seven  months  (91,691,- 
038  gold  marks  for  March).  This  leaves 
in  the  Eeichbank  a  balance  of  24,693,713 
gold  marks  at  the  Agent  General's  credit. 
The  following  payments  were  made  to  the 
Allied  nations: 

France,  235,442,357  gold  marks  for  the 
first  seven  months,  out  of  which  37,960,- 
600  gold  marks  for  March ;  Great  Britain, 
128,489,219  and  37,960,600  gold  marks 
for  March;  Belgium,  57,704,973  and  12,- 
539,643  gold  marks  for  March;  Italy,  44,- 
142,476  and  3,949,899  gold  marks  for 
March;  Serbia,  17,320,599  and  2,381,149 
gold  marks  for  March;  Eumania,  3,866,- 
413  and  579,656  gold  marks  for  March; 
Portugal,  2,898,409  and  299,934  gold 
marks  for  March;  Japan,  2,518,321  and 
594,567  gold  marks  for  March;  Greece, 
1,191,964  and  5,123  gold  marks  for 
March. 

The  Agent  General  for  Eeparations 
Payments  also  made  the  following  pay- 
ments during  the  first  7  months  of  the 
first  annuity: 

Coal  deliveries,  transportation,  etc.,  to 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  which  are  to  be 
reimbursed    to    the    Agent    General    for 


Eeparations    Payments:    10,375,869    gold 
marks. 

Expenses  of  the  Commission  of  Eepara- 
tions, 3,811,769  gold  marks;  expenses  of 
the  Ehineland  Commission,  3,132,640 
gold  marks;  expenses  of  Military  Com- 
mission of  Control,  6,500,000  gold  marks ; 
expenses  of  the  Naval  Commission  of 
Control,  70,000  gold  marks;  service  of 
800  million  gold  marks  German  external 
loan,  39,294,658  gold  marks;  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  office  of  reparation 
payments,  1,627,666  gold  marks. 

Payments  Received  by  France 

As  mentioned  above,  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  first  annuity,  France 
received  235,442,357  gold  marks,  repre- 
senting about  1,060,000,000  francs. 

The  amount  paid  to  France  is  itemized 
as  follows: 

Coal,  coke,  and  lignite  deliveries,  72,- 
732,783  gold  marks,  out  of  which  15,017,- 
074  gold  marks  in  March;  deliveries  of 
fertilizers,  11,921,902  gold  marks  (2,446,- 
636  gold  marks  in  March)  ;  deliveries  of 
dyestuffs  and  pharmaceutics,  4,310,526 
gold  marks  (718,465  gold  marks  in 
March) ;  deliveries  of  coal  by-products, 
132,268  gold  marks;  transportation  of 
coal,  coke,  and  lignite,  31,931,626  gold 
marks  (3,682,808  gold  marks  in  March)  ; 
operation  of  mines  and  coke  ovens  by  the 
"Eegie,"  7,662,456  gold  marks;  repara- 
tion recovery  act  (levy  of  26  per  cent  on 
value  of  German  goods  entering  France), 
9,451,098  gold  marks  (3,155,413  gold 
marks  in  March)  ;  paper  marks  handed 
over  to  the  army  of  occupation,  18,709,- 
690  gold  marks  (1,524,259  gold  marks  in 
March)  ;  requisitions,  damages  and  sup- 
plies as  stipulated  in  the  Ehineland  agree- 
ment, 53,300,756  gold  marks  (7,076,333 
gold  marks  in  March)  ;  deliveries  of  river 
craft,  1,366,171  gold  marks  (555,519  gold 
marks  in  March)  ;  supplies  in  the  Euhr, 
23,472,222  gold  marks  (3,333,333  gold 
marks  in  March) ;  miscellaneous  deliv- 
eries, 450,758  gold  marks,  all  made  in 
March. 

Observations  of  the  Agent  General 

Mr.  Gilbert's  statement  is  accompanied 
by  the  following  observations: 

1.  The  amount  stated  for  requisitions, 
damages,   and  supplies,  as   stipulated  in 
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articles  6,  8,  and  13  of  the  Ehineland 
agreement,  as  well  as  the  amount  stated 
for  the  Ehineland  High  Commission  and 
for  the  Control  Commission's  expenses,  are 
tentative,  as  they  have  been  figured  out  on 
estimates  approved  by  the  Allied  and  Ger- 
man governments.  The  distribution  of 
the  total  amount  among  the  different  na- 
tions and  commissions  was  made  tenta- 
tively on  the  basis  of  information  supplied 
by  the  German  Government.  The  amount 
stated  as  expenses  of  the  Ehineland  Com- 
mission includes  only  that  part  of  the  ex- 
penses which  is  assumed  by  the  German 
Government  and  will  have  to  be  paid  back 
to  it. 

2.  The  amount  stated  for  supplies  in 
the  Euhr  is  also  tentative,  as  it  was  fig- 
ured out  on  estimates  made  by  the  French, 
Belgian,  and  German  governments. 

3.  The  amount  stated  for  the  service  of 
the  German  external  loan  includes  inter- 
est up  to  April  15,  as  interests  for  the 
month  ending  on  April  15  had  been  paid 
two  weeks  in  advance,  as  stipulated  in  the 
general  agreement. 


THE  LITTLE  ENTENTE 
CONFERENCE 

THE  current  conference  of  the  three 
States  forming  the  Little  Entente, 
viz,  Jugoslavia,  Eumania,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, was  held  in  Bucharest,  May  8-11. 
MM.  Nincic,  Duca,  and  Benesh,  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  Little  Entente  States, 
were  the  chief  members  of  the  conference. 
A  complete  agreement  was  arrived  at  on 
all  the  questions  discussed.  Stress  was 
laid  on  the  necessity  for  further  common 
action  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  inter- 
national importance,  as  long  as  the  gen- 
eral European  situation  is  not  cleared  up. 

Problems  of  Austria  and  Hungary 

The  discussion  of  the  Austrian  problem 
was  very  detailed.  Stress  was  laid  on 
the  need  for  common  action,  also,  in  regard 
to  the  Great  Powers  which  are  interested 
in  the  financial  sanitation  of  Austria. 
The  emphasis  laid  on  the  necessity  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  treaties  naturally 
means  that  the  States  of  the  Little  En- 
tente  will  not   in   any   case   recognize   a 


union  of  Austria  with  Germany,  just  as 
France  and  Italy  will  not  recognize  this. 
As  regards  Hungary,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  that  the  speech  by  Count  Bethlen, 
when  in  a  very  untactful  manner  he  de- 
clared that  a  revision  of  the  Treaty  of 
Trianon  was  necessary,  and  hinted  that  if 
it  could  not  be  done  by  fair  means  it  would 
have  to  be  done  by  foul  means,  came  just 
at  the  right  moment  for  the  States  of  the 
Little  Entente  to  be  able  to  show  that' 
such  speeches  are  provocative  and  do  not 
in  any  way  help  to  bring  about  better 
relations  with  Hungary  or  to  improve  the 
Hungarian  situation.  In  this  connection 
the  impression  made  at  Bucharest  by 
Count  Bethlen's  speech  is  a  very  bad  one. 

Relations  with  Neighboring  States 

Further,  the  questions  were  discussed 
which  relate  to  the  attitude  of  the  Little 
Entente  towards  the  neighboring  States. 
Dr.  Benesh  commimicated  to  MM.  Nincic 
and  Duca  the  results  of  his  negotiations 
with  Poland.  Yugoslavia  and  Eumania 
are  particularly  satisfied  with  these  re- 
sults because  they  consider  them  as  a  new 
important  step  towards  the  stabilization 
of  peace. 

Dr.  Nincic  communicated  to  MM. 
Benesh  and  Duca  the  state  of  the  Yugo- 
slav negotiations  with  Greece  which  have 
been  conducted  for  the  same  purpose. 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  Eumania 
have  equally  a  great  interest  in  undis- 
turbed peace  in  their  neighborhood,  and 
therefore  declare  with  satisfaction  that  the 
Bolshevist  propaganda  in  Bulgaria  has 
had  no  results,  and  that  consequently  they 
do  not  intend  to  undertake  any  action 
which  would  hinder  the  definitive  victory 
of  the  forces  of  order  in  Bulgaria. 

Results  Discussed  by  MM.  Benesh  and  Duca 

At  the  end  of  the  conference  the  Min- 
isters made  a  statement  to  the  journalists. 

Dr.  Benesh  discussed  the  international 
problem,s  and  expressed  the  conviction 
that  the  idea  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  would 
win  through  in  the  end.  The  pact  pro- 
posed by  Germany  would  also  mean  a  step 
in  this  direction  if  Germany  respected  the 
peace  treaties  and  if  the  pact  were  com- 
bined with  the  entry  of  Germany  into  the 
League  of  Nations.     The  Little  Entente 
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was  watching  over  the  strict  carrying  out 
of  the  peace  treaties  and  over  the  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo  in  Central  Eu- 
rope. The  States  neighboring  on  Austria 
would  co-operate,  however,  with  Austria 
in  the  economic  field.  The  proposals  for 
a  Danubian  Federation  could  not  be  re- 
alized. 

M.  Duca  emphasied  the  complete  solidar- 
ity and  perfect  agreement  which  reigned 
in  the  Little  Entente.  Speaking  on  Hun- 
gary, he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  stand- 
point of  the  Little  Entente  would  be  un- 
derstood at  Budapest,  especially  as  re- 
garded the  maintenance  of  peace  based 
upon  the  existing  treaties.  Any  attempt 
to  revise  the  peace  treaties  would  meet 
with  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Little  Entente. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Little  Entente 
will  be  held  at  Belgrade. 

;  Poland  and  the  Little  Entente 

The  recent  Polish-Czechoslovak  treaties 
and  the  Bucharest  meeting  of  the  Little 
Entente  have  induced  Poland  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  question  of  the 
Polish  attitude  towards  the  Little  En- 
tente. It  is  generally  recognized  that  for 
the  time  being  there  can  be  no  mention 
of  the  entry  of  Poland  into  the  Little 
Entente,  but  that  this  is  not  impossible, 
under  certain  conditions,  in  the  future, 
and  that  even  today  Polish  co-operation 
with  the  Little  Entente  has  great  im- 
portance. 

The  RzeczpospoUta  says  that  the  Little 
Entente  is  a  group  of  States  with  special 
aims,  in  which  Poland  is  not  always  im- 
mediately interested.  Poland  does  not  feel 
any  special  desire,  therefore,  to  join  the 
Little  Entente  or  to  be  invited  to  join  it. 
But  the  political  situation  may  change  and 
the  aims  of  the  Little  Entente  may  change. 
It  would  then  be  possible  to  change  also 
the  composition  of  the  Little  Entente  and 
at  the  same  time  new  treaties  between  the 
interested  States  might  be  drawn  up.  It  is 
known  that  Eumania  desires  a  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  Little  Entente,  and  the  same 
wish  is  entertained  also  in  Poland,  but  to 
speak  of  it  today  would  be  premature. 


The  Gazeta  WarszawsTca  says  that  Po- 
land has  so  far  formed  an  alliance  only 
with  one  State  of  the  Little  Entente — 
that  is,  with  Eumania.  But  at  the  present 
time  Poland  is  following  a  path  which  is 
leading  to  a  political  agreement  with 
Czechoslovakia.  A  Polish-Czechoslovak 
agreement  is  the  basis  for  the  consolidation 
of  Central  European  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean conditions.  The  treaties  of  April 
23  last  form  the  basis  on  which  must  be 
built  consistent  and  thorough  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  co-operation  be- 
tween the  two  States.  The  time  has  not 
yet  come  for  the  three-State  alliance  to 
be  transformed  into  a  four-State  one,  but 
it  is  time  for  the  preliminary  work  for 
this  purpose  to  be  commenced.  Polish 
relations  must  be  stimulated  and  deepened, 
not  only  with  the  individual  States  of  the 
Little  Entente,  but  also  with  the  Little 
Entente  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Benesli  addressed  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  Parliament  at 
Prague  on  June  23.  In  this  speech  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
signed  the  commercial  and  arbitration 
treaties  with  Poland.  The  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  said  that,  throughout  his 
journey  in  Poland,  the  Polish  population 
and  the  government  circles  were  so  cor- 
dial and  sincere  that  the  negotiations  must 
be  valued  as  a  really  great  step  forward 
towards  a  truly  amicable  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  The  arbitration 
treaty,  he  said,  "relieves  us  of  the  danger 
of  a  conflict  or  differences  arising  between 
us  which  would  not  be  settled  in  due  time 
and  in  a  peaceful  way.  We  may,  there- 
fore, look  at  this  chapter  in  our  policy  as 
one  definitely  closed  and  as  the  entry  upon 
a  new  era — one  of  quiet  and  friendly  fu- 
ture political  co-operation  with  Poland." 
Mr.  Benesh  also  referred  to  the  commer- 
cial treaty  as  very  important  for  both 
States.  He  said,  "As  soon  as  the  present 
negotiations  with  Poland  caused  by  the 
increase  in  the  Polish  customs  tariffs  sub- 
sequent to  the  conclusion  of  the  commer- 
cial treaty  are  closed,  the  treaty  will  be 
presented  to  Parliament  for  discussion.  I 
cherish  the  hope  that  it  will  be  accepted 
without  delay  and  to  our  mutual  satis- 
faction." 
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POLICE  ORGANIZATION  IN 
PALESTINE 

DUEING  the  past  five  years  the  or- 
ganization provided  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  her  capacity  as  the  Mandatory 
Power,  for  the  policing  of  Palestine  has 
undergone  radical  changes.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  British  exercise  of  power 
there,  Palestine  was  under  a  military  ad- 
ministration entirely.  The  expenditures 
of  this  administration  amounted  in  1921- 
22  to  over  four  million  pounds  sterling. 
At  the  present  time  the  country  is 
administered  by  a  civilian  High  Commis- 
sioner, and  the  expenditures  for  this  ad- 
ministration amounted  last  year  to  only 
624,000  pounds.  The  frontiers  of  the 
country  and  its  internal  security  are  as- 
sured by  civil  forces.  The  only  military 
forces  now  in  the  country  are  a  cavalry 
regiment,  the  9th  Lancers,  at  Surafend, 
and  a  squadron  of  E.  A.  F.  (with  an  ar- 
mored-car company)  at  Eamleh  and  Am- 
man, in  the  Trans  Jordan. 

Police  and  Military  Forces 

The  civil  forces  employed  in  the  country 
number  2,000  oflBcers  and  men,  viz.,  1,000 
police  (including  the  C.  I.  D.),  450  native 
gendarmerie,  and  550  British  gendarmerie. 

The  police,  mainly  foot,  with  a  small 
mounted  section,  is  locally  recruited,  only 
the  senior  oflBcers  being  British.  The 
native  gendarmerie,  which  is  mounted, 
under  British  oflficers,  consists  of  one-third 
Arab  (Moslem  and  Christian),  one-third 
Jew,  and  one-third  foreign  element,  mostly 
Circassian — a  mixture  which  was  much 
condemned  at  the  outset,  as  not  conducing 
to  harmony  or  eflficiency,  but  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  oflficers,  has  worked  out 
extremely  well.  The  British  gendarmerie 
is  on  foot,  with  a  small  mounted  section 
and  motor  transport,  and  consists  of  Brit- 
ish ex-soldiers  under  British  oflScers,  all 
with  war  service. 

The  police  do  normal  police  duty  in  the 
towns  and  districts.  (Tel  Aviv,  the  Jew- 
ish suburb  of  Jaflfa,  has  its  own  municipal 
force,  consisting  of  Jews.)  The  native 
gendarmerie  patrols  the  land  frontiers  and 
fulfills  police  duties  in  the  areas  adjoin- 
ing. The  British  gendarmerie  is  a  mili- 
tarily trained  force  acting  as  a  mobile 


reserve  and  backing  for  the  other  forces, 
in  addition  to  which  it  is  used  for  special 
duty,  where  only  British  can  be  usefully 
employed,  and  for  general  patrol  work 
throughout  the  country  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba. 

As  regards  the  military  forces,  the 
E.  A.  F.  squadron  is  stationed  here  mainly 
because  of  the  necessity  of  controlling  the 
imperial  airway  to  the  Middle  East,  which 
passes  through  Eamleh  and  Amman.  The 
cavalry  regiment  is  part  of  the  general 
scheme  for  maintaining  a  British  garrison 
at  strategic  points  on  the  line  of  imperial 
communications,  as,  for  example,  in 
Egypt. 

Complicated  Problem  of  Public  Security 

Palestine  is,  it  is  true,  a  relatively  small 
country;  its  area  is  approximately  10,000 
square  miles.  But  it  presents  features  that 
complicate  the  problem  of  public  security. 
Its  population  comprises  600,000  Moslems, 
86,000  Christians,  belonging  to  no  fewer 
than  a  score  of  more  or  less  conflicting 
rites,  108,000  Jews,  and  about  10,000  mis- 
cellaneous sects.  The  atmosphere  of  re- 
ligious fervor  produced  by  the  existence 
of  the  sacred  places  and  the  ceremonies 
and  festivals  periodically  held  in  and 
around  them  exercises  an  exciting  influ- 
ence on  these  constitutionally  antagonistic 
communities  and  gives  to  the  daily  situa- 
tion a  potentiality  of  explosiveness  that 
exists  in  no  other  land.  Then  there  are 
topographical  difficulties  to  be  contended 
against.  The  Holy  City  itself,  with  its 
narrow,  tortuous  streets  and  its  rabbit- 
warren-like  houses,  surrounding  and  lead- 
ing to  the  various  shrines  and  points  of 
religious  interest,  is  a  never-ending  source 
of  serious  preoccupation  to  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order, 
while  the  scattered  nature  of  the  inhabited 
centers  and  settlements  and  the  formation 
of  the  country  itself  complicate  the  task 
of  supervision  and  control.  Finally,  it  has 
an  abnormal  length  of  land  frontier — some 
280  miles — bordering  for  the  most  part  on 
regions  inhabited  by  nomad  tribes  and  ex- 
posed to  the  constant  danger  of  raids. 

It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  the  city 
of  Cairo — where  the  population  is  only  12 
per  cent  greater  than  that  of  Palestine 
and  is  nowhere  as  antagonistic  in  its  com- 
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position,  nor  exposed  to  anything  like  the 
same  exciting  influences — requires  a  police 
force  more  than  double  the  total  civil 
forces  employed  in  Palestine.  To  this  is 
added  a  force  of  1,400  public  ghaffirs,  and 
behind  them  all  is  the  moral  influence  of 
the  British  garrison  of  some  4,000  men. 

Need  for  British  Gendarmerie 

As  the  London  Times  points  out,  no 
radical  changes  in  the  present  system  need 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
existing  satisfactory  situation.  That  some 
British  support  for  the  native  civil  forces 
is  imperative,  all  authorities  agree.  How- 
ever efficient  these  forces  may  be,  they  re- 
quire to  have  at  their  back  the  moral 
stiffening  of  a  non-native  element. 

Purely  military  units  are  not  of  the 
same  value  in  this  respect  as  a  white  ele- 
ment forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
civil  forces.  The  former  can  only  be 
called  upon  in  a  crisis,  when  the  situation 
has  for  all  practical  purposes  got  beyond 
the  control  of  the  ordinary  civil  force, 
whereas  a  militarily  trained  British  ele- 
ment in  that  force  has  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  come  into  action  as  a  normal 
feature  of  the  public  security  organiza- 
tion while  there  is  still  a  possibility  of 
circumscribing  or  even  preventing  the 
threatened  trouble.  In  other  words,  the 
presence  of  a  British  civil  element  acts 
as  a  salutary  deterrent,  and  it  is  no  secret 
that  during  the  critical  period  of  the 
Balfour  tour,  although  the  police  and 
native  gendarmerie  very  satisfactorily  af- 
forded the  necessary  protection  and  main- 
tained public  order,  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion was  furnished  by  the  white  element, 
in  this  case  the  British  gendarmerie. 


GREEK  AND  BULGARIAN 
MINORITIES 

A  GLOOMY  report  was  made  the  last 
of  April  by  two  delegates  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  Col.  Corfe  (British) 
and  Maj.  de  Eoover  (Belgian),  regarding 
the  Greek  and  Bulgarian  minorities. 

The  Neuilly  Peace  treaty  left  several 
hundred  thousand  Bulgarians  in  Greece, 
and  vice  versa.  Since  many  naturally 
wished  to  emigrate,  a  League  commission 


was  established  to  supervise  emigration, 
evaluate  property  which  the  emigres 
owned,  and  arrange  with  the  Greek  and 
Bulgarian  governments  for  idemnities. 

Matters  proceeded  more  or  less  smoothly 
until  the  autumn  of  1922,  when  the 
Greek  defeat  in  Asia  Minor  resulted  in 
some  1,300,000  refugees  fleeing  to  old 
Greece.  Space  could  be  with  difficulty 
found  for  these  refugees,  and  when  it 
came  to  housing,  the  authorities  were  in- 
clined to  billet  the  refugees  in  houses  be- 
longing to  Bulgarians.  About  the  same 
time  numerous  Bulgarians  living  in 
Thrace  were  deported  to  Thessaly  and 
islands  in  the  Greek  archipelago,  on  the 
plea  that  they  constituted  a  military 
menace. 

Gradually  this  state  of  affairs  caused 
the  Bulgarian  minority  to  begin  emigrat- 
ing in  mass  to  their  own  country.  On 
arrival  very  ineffectual  attempts  were 
made  to  distribute  them  about  the  country, 
and  the  majority  made  their  homes  near 
the  frontier,  perhaps  with  a  hope  that  one 
day  they  would  be  able  to  return  where 
they  had  come  from.  But  as  it  happens, 
there  are  large  numbers  of  Greeks  living 
in  the  same  vicinity,  and  it  was  perhaps 
only  natural  that  the  Bulgarian  refugees 
should  decide  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
accommodation.  The  Greeks,  in  their 
turn,  then  became  alarmed  and  began  to 
emigrate. 

A  very  serious  situation  was  thus 
created,  which,  the  report  states,  is  grow- 
ing steadily  worse.  Both  minorities  have 
on  many  occasions  been  the  objects  of 
hardship  and  even  terrorism.  Local  offi- 
cers have  often  disregarded  the  orders  of 
superiors,  and  the  governments  seem  to 
be  powerless  to  handle  matters.  In  Greece 
the  police  have  been  inadequate,  and 
Bulgaria  is  admittedly  hampered  by  the 
smallness  of  its  armed  forces. 

In  general  the  report  is  a  gloomy  one. 
Almost  a  million  and  a  half  new  inhabi- 
tants put  Greece  in  a  difficult  position; 
indeed,  all  of  the  circumstances  have  re- 
sulted in  much  suffering  of  perfectly  inno- 
cent persons.  In  the  Balkans  doubts  are 
expressed  as  to  whether  the  League  of  Na- 
tions has  moral  and  material  power 
enough  to  bring  about  an  early  improve- 
ment in  the  situation. 
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POLITICAL  DEADLOCK  IN 
BELGIUM 

THE  political  deadlock  in  Belgium, 
resulting  from  the  last  parliamentary 
election,  has  proven  to  be  exceedingly  difiB- 
cult  of  solution — much  more  so  than  the 
various  party  leaders  had  foreseen  when 
they  first  contemplated  the  alignment  in 
the  new  Parliament.  In  the  course  of 
two  months,  starting  with  April  14,  no 
less  than  five  attempts  were  made  to  con- 
stitute a  Cabinet,  and  each  attempt  failed. 
As  has  already  been  noted  in  the  Advo- 
cate OF  Peace^  the  reason  for  these  re- 
peated failures  has  been  the  fact  that  not 
one  of  the  three  major  groups  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  the  requisite 
majority  to  support  a  Cabinet,  while  a 
coalition  of  some  sort  has  so  far  proved 
to  be  impossible  of  achievement. 

Various  coalition  combinations  have 
been  tried.  M.  Vandervelde,  the  Socialist 
leader,  first  attempted  to  form  a  Socialist- 
Catholic  coalition,  the  two  parties  being 
the  strongest  in  both  the  Chamber  and 
the  Senate.  The  theory  on  which  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  Socialists  are  working  is 
that  while  the  complete  unity  of  the 
Socialist  party  is  a  solid  fact  and  alto- 
gether above  attack  —  which,  let  it  be 
added,  is  universally  recognized  —  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  two  other 
parties,  especially  of  the  Catholic  party. 
This  latter  party  has  a  distinct  democratic 
group  of  some  25  members  whose  electoral 
platform  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
that  of  the  Socialist  party.  Therefore,  so 
runs  the  Socialist  argument,  there  is  actu- 
ally a  definite  democratic  majority  in  the 
Chamber  which  will  materialize  the  mo- 
ment the  democratic  Catholics  and  Liber- 
als are  ready  to  detach  themselves  from 
the  discipline  to  which  their  Conservative 
colleagues  would  tie  them  and  join  the 
Socialists  on  the  basis  of  a  practical  demo- 
cratic program. 

These  arguments  undoubtedly  carry 
weight  with  a  number  of  Catholic  and 
even  Liberal  democrats,  but  naturally 
these  two  parties  defend  their  unity,  and 
this  is  the  real  cause  of  the  prolongation 
of  the  crisis.  M.  Vandervelde's  first  at- 
tempt in  this  direction  failed,  though  he 
went  to  the  length  of  negotiating  with  the 
whole  Catholic  party  officially,  with  a  view 


to  obtaining  from  it  the  authorization  for 
its  democratic  members  to  ally  themselves 
temporarily  with  the  Socialists. 

M.  van  de  Vyvere,  the  Catholic  leader, 
then  made  an  attempt  to  form  a  minority 
Catholic  Cabinet,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Chamber.  He  followed  this  attempt  with 
an  effort  to  achieve  a  Catholic-Socialise 
coalition,  and  failed  also.  Failure  at- 
tended as  well  the  attempts  made  by  M. 
Max  to  form  first  an  extra-parliamentary 
Government,  and  then  a  Socialist-Liberal 
coalition. 

The  deadlock  finally  resolved  itself  into 
the  necessity  of  following  out  a  plan  some- 
what similar  to  that  originally  advocated 
by  the  Socialists,  i.  e.,  the  formation  of  a 
democratic  coalition  irrespective  of  party 
lines.  The  initiative  had  to  come  from 
the  Catholic,  and  it  was  finally  taken  late 
in  May  by  Vicomte  Poullet,  the  leader  of 
the  Catholic  democrats.  However,  he  has 
run  into  two  great  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place,  each  of  the  parties  entering  into 
the  coalition  claims  the  Premiership.  And 
in  the  second  place,  the  opposition  of  the 
conservative  Catholic  elements  to  such  a 
union  with  the  Socialists  as  will  give  the 
latter  a  preponderant  role  in  the  coalition 
has  proven  to  be  more  bitter  than  had  been 
anticipated.  At  the  present  writing,  the 
deadlock  still  continues,  though  there 
seems  to  be  distinct  hope  of  a  solution 
along  the  above  lines. 


NEW  CONSTITUTION  FOR  CHILE 

THE  new  constitution  being  drafted 
for  Chile,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  in  a  plebescite,  will 
contain  the  following  radical  changes: 

(1)  The  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
which  will  solve  a  grave  problem  of  fifty 
years'  standing. 

(2)  The  abolition  of  the  parliamentary 
system  and  the  adopting,  in  part,  of  the  presi- 
dential system,  as  in  the  United  States. 

(3)  A  change  in  the  laws  governing  prop- 
erty rights,  which  will  give  the  government 
the  right  to  expropriate  real  property  for 
public  utilities  (with  adequate  compensation 
to  owners)  when  such  expropriation  is  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  the  community. 

(4)  Decentralization  of  administrative 
power,  allowing  more  authority  to  the  local 
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officials,  who  know  best  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munities. 

President  Alessandri  declared  that  he 
considers  it  best  to  submit  the  new  consti- 
tution to  a  plebescite  of  the  people,  rather 
than  call  a  constitutional  convention,  be- 
lieving the  latter  method  would  only  pro- 
long the  unsettled  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  his  intention  to  hold  presiden- 
tial and  congressional  elections  on  the 
same  date  as  the  plebescite. 

Upon  the  organization  of  Congress, 
after  these  elections,  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties may  proceed  to  make  any  necessary 
amendments  to  the  new  constitution. — La 
Prensa  (New  York). 


IMPORTANT  INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 

(June   16-July   15,   1925) 

June  16 — The  French  reply  to  the  Ger- 
man Security  Pact  proposal 
is  delivered  to  Herr  Strese- 
mann,  German  Foreign  Min- 
ister. 

June  17 — The  Conference  on  the  Control 
of  Traffic  in  Arms  adjourns, 
eighteen  nations  signing  the 
arms  traffic  convention  and 
twenty-seven  subscribing  to 
the  protocol  outlawing  the 
use  of  bacteria  and  poison 
gas  in  wartime. 
The  report  of  the  agent-general 
of  reparation  payments  to  the 
Reparation  Commission  is  is- 
sued for  publication. 
The  Belgian  ministerial  crisis 
ends  with  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  the  new  ministry 
headed  by  M.  Poullet. 

June  18 — The  text  of  the  German  pro- 
posals for  a  Security  Pact 
and  the  French  reply  is  pub- 
lished as  a  White  Paper. 

June  19 — At  the  opening  of  the  eighth 
session  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice, it  is  announced  that  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  N"a- 
tions  has  asked  the  Court  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  ex- 
pulsion   of    the    Ecumenical 


Patriarch  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  that  Germany  has 
instituted  proceedings  against 
Poland  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain German  interests  in 
Polish  Upper  Silesia. 
June  20 — Announcement  is  made  that 
France  expects  to  send  a 
commission  to  Washington 
early  in  the  fall  for  the  pur- 
pose of  beginning  negotia- 
tions looking  toward  a  fund- 
ing of  the  French  war  debt  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  Government  an- 
nounces its  decision  to  issue 
a  new  internal  loan  of  300,- 
000,000  rubles. 

The  Third  Congress  of  the  In- 
ternational Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  opened  in  Brussels 
by  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
with  some  700  delegates  from 
37  countries  present. 

Captain  Donald  Baxter  Mac- 
Millan,  with  his  two  ves- 
sels— Bowdoin  and  Peary — 
sails  from  Wiscasset,  Me., 
on  an  expedition  of  explora- 
tion in  the  region  of  the 
North  Pole. 
June  23 — The  French  Cabinet  decides  to 
begin  the  evacuation  of  the 
Ruhr  at  an  early  date — i.  e., 
before  the  date  stipulated  in 
the  agreement  of  August, 
1924. 

June  25 — Negotiations  are  opened  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the 
payment  of  Italy's  war  debt 
to  the  United  States. 
The  Greek  Cabinet  of  M.  Mick- 
alakopoulos  is  overthrown  by 
General  Pangalos. 

June  26 — The  Permanent  Mandates  Com- 
mission of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions opens  its  sixth  session. 
The  Franco-Spanish  agreement 
on  the  subject  of  naval  co- 
operation between  the  two 
governments  for  the  purpose 
of  the  blockade  of  the  Rifi 
coast  is  communicated  to 
the  Powers. 
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June  27— The  bill  embodying  M.  Cail- 
laux's  proposals  for  meeting 
the  immediate  difficulties  of 
the  French  treasury  is  passed 
by  both  houses. 

June  29 — The  transfer  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  province  of  Jubaland 
from  Great  Britain  to  Italy 
takes  place,  as  arranged  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Anglo- 
Italian  Treaty  of  London 
(July,  1924). 
The  Belgian  Cabinet  decides  to 
send  a  mission  to  Washing- 
ton to  discuss  the  Belgian 
debt  to  the  United  States. 

July  1 — Great  Britain  suggests  to 
France  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  France  to  make  an  offer 
for  the  settlement  of  her  debt 
to  Great  Britain. 
Premier  Painleve  wins  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  confidence   in 


the  French  Senate  for  his 
program  in  Morocco. 
A  new  government  for  South- 
ern China  is  formed  in  Can- 
ton, with  Wu  Hon-min  as 
Civil  Governor. 

July  5 — The  ISTinth  Annual  Congress  of 
the  Federation  of  League  of 
Nations  societies  opens  in 
Warsaw. 

July  7 — The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties ratifies  the  Washington 
Disarmament  Conference 
treaties  relating  to  China. 

July  10 — The  French  Senate  ratifies  the 
treaties  negotiated  at  the 
Washington  Conference  in 
1922. 

July    13 — The  third  session  of  the  Acad- 
emy   of    International    Law 
opens  at  The  Hague. 
The  budget  of  France  for  1925 
is  passed. 


DEMILITARIZED  ZONES  AND  EUROPEAN 

SECURITY 

By  BRIG.-GEN.  E.  L.  SPEARS,  M.  P. 


IT  IS  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  European  secur- 
ity, and  to  suggest  how  this  difficult  prob- 
lem can  best  be  dealt  with. 

Why  is  this  question  important?  Why 
is  it  a  matter  of  interest  even  to  far-dis- 
tant America? 

It  is  important  because  on  it  peace  de- 
pends. It  affects  the  whole  world  because 
a  conflict  in  any  quarter  may  easily  lead  to 
a  general  conflagration. 

And  as  at  present,  by  a  strange  contra- 
diction, France,  the  people  with  the  great- 
est military  force,  is  the  nation  which  feels 
least  secure  as  to  the  future,  it  has  become 
increasingly  evident  that  the  European 
problem  will  not  be  settled  until  France 
feels  secure.  Until  she  feels  secure  she  is 
certain  not  to  reduce  her  armaments.  Un- 
til she  reduces  her  armaments  any  pros- 
pect of  general  disarmament  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  vsdthout  some  measure  of 
general  disarmament  the  danger  of  war 
will  remain  great. 

It  will  be  realized  therefore  how  ex- 


traordinarily  important   the   question   of 
French  security  is  to  the  whole  world. 

Events  Since  the  Armistice 

To  paint  an  accurate  picture  for  an 
American  reader  it  is  necessary  to  describe 
events  as  they  have  arisen  since  the  armis- 
tice. To  one  who  is  far  removed  from  the 
stage  on  which  these  actions  have  taken 
place,  who  sees  pictures  thrown  on  the 
screen  representing  past  events,  criticisms 
will  easily  occur.  Such  a  spectator  may  be 
overcome  by  a  sense  of  irritation  at  the 
blindness  displayed  at  the  time  by  the 
principal  actors.  Let  him  control  his 
sense  of  annoyance.  "La  critique  est  aisee 
mais  Part  est  difficile,"  say  the  French, 
and  it  is  true. 

To  understand  the  situation  it  is  neces- 
sary to  realize  the  conditions  of  desperate 
strain  under  which  Europe  lived,  or  rather 
existed,  during  the  years  of  the  war,  when 
hope  itself  seemed  to  weep  over  the  world, 
and  when  a  desperate  faith  in  the  right- 
ness  of  the  cause  and  the  remorseless  ne- 
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cessity  of  fighting  for  all  that  made  life 
worth  living,  provided  the  only  distant 
glimmering  light  toward  which  the  allied 
peoples  strained. 

Who  can  cavil  at  the  reaction?  Who 
can  complain  if  the  nations  felt  that  come 
what  may,  some  means,  any  means,  must 
be  taken  to  insure  that  they  and  their  chil- 
dren should  be  free  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
sanguinary  nightmare?  What  wonder 
then  that  when  they  held  the  culprit  they 
loaded  him  with  chains?  Indeed  it  is 
strange  that  their  vengeance  was  so  tem- 
pered, for  all  knew  what  their  fate  would 
have  been  had  victory  gone  to  the  other 
side ;  they  were  well  aware  that  they  would 
have  ceased  to  exist  as  free  people. 

Of  all  the  nations,  France  had  suffered 
most;  she  envisaged  the  future  with 
gloom.  She  feared  a  war  of  revenge  on 
the  part  of  Germany.  Frenchmen  of  60 
years  old  had  seen  their  country  twice  in- 
vaded in  their  lifetime.  How  could  the 
French  people  believe  that  suddenly  Ger- 
many had  changed  her  mentality  and 
would  never  attack  France  again?  When 
men  of  good  will  prophesied  a  pacific  Ger- 
many, France  thought  of  the  Ethiopian 
and  the  Leopard  and  remained  skeptical. 

She  realized  that  the  Central  European 
Powers  were  only  defeated  in  1918  after 
a  stupendous  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  France 
had  lost  one  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand killed  and  had  had  her  richest  prov- 
inces in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  for  four 
years.  The  British  Empire,  whilst  main- 
taining command  of  the  seas,  with  all  the 
terrific  effort  of  construction  and  manu- 
facture that  implies,  had  lost  nearly  eight 
and  a  half  million  tons  of  shipping,  and 
had  mobilized  nine  and  a  quarter  million 
men,  of  whom  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six 
thousand  had  been  killed.  The  losses  of 
the  other  Allies  were  proportionate. 
America,  whose  entry  into  the  war  proved 
so  decisive,  lost  115,600  men  and  at  the 
time  of  the  armistice  had  1,876,000  men 
in  France. 

France  knew  how  helpless  she  would 
have  been  had  she  not  had  great  Allies  by 
her  side. 

A  more  disconcerting  thought  still  was 
that  of  her  own  inherent  weakness.  Her 
population  was  barely  40  millions  of 
people,  compared  with  the  German  popu- 


lation of  65  millions,  to  whom  should  be 
added  the  7  millions  of  German  Austrians, 
and  the  knowledge  that  her  population 
was  diminishing,  whereas  that  of  Germany 
was  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  filled 
her  with  foreboding.  She  knew  that  a 
large  and  powerful  section  of  the  German 
people  refused  to  acknowledge  their  de- 
feat. Reports  came  in  from  all  sides  of 
secret  armaments  all  over  Germany.  It 
was  more  than  suspected  that  large  quan- 
tities of  arms  were  being  wilfully  con- 
cealed from  Allied  eyes.  She  felt,  in  spite 
of  the  temporary  superiority  her  large 
army  gave  her,  that  the  fact  that  the  Al- 
lies, by  whose  help  and  by  whose  help 
alone  she  had  succeeded  in  defeating  Ger- 
many, had  gone  home  and  refused  to 
promise  any  form  of  co-operation  in  the 
future,  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  re- 
lease the  strangle  hold  she  had  on  Ger- 
many until  in  some  way,  by  some  means, 
she  had  been  able  to  devise  a  plan  by 
which  Germany  would  be  prevented  from 
springing  upon  her  and  completely  over- 
whelming her.  She  felt  that  so  great  was 
Germany's  material  preponderance  that 
even  partially  disarmed  she  was  more  than 
a  match  for  her.  And  so,  desperately,  she 
has  been  clinging  on,  from  panic  fear  that 
a  slackening  of  her  grip  would  mean  her 
own  immediate  overthrow. 

It  is  fear  that  has  caused  France  to 
maintain  a  huge  standing  army ;  it  is  fear 
that  has  made  her  disregard  the  risk  of 
financial  ruin  to  pursue  her  great  need  of 
security. 

To  people  in  this  state  of  mind,  with 
fear  knocking  at  their  hearts,  it  is  quite 
hopeless  to  put  forward  those  arguments 
which  would  appeal  to  individuals  living 
in  seclusion  and  in  safety.  The  first  and 
essential  thing  is  to  make  them  safe,  to 
make  them  realize  they  are  safe,  and  then 
you  may  be  sure  that  they  will  become  as 
normal  and  as  reasonable  as  anyone  else. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  her  desperate  quest 
for  security  that  French  policy  must  be 
judged. 

It  was  fear  that  prompted  her  to  de- 
mand that  she  should  maintain  perma- 
nently an  army  in  German  territory,  lined 
up  on  the  Ehine,  so  that  she  should  always 
have  the  barrier  that  great  river  afforded 
between  herself  and  a  possible  attack. 

Arguments  to  this  effect  were  put  for- 
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ward  by  Marshal  Foch  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, but  neither  England  nor  America 
could  tolerate  the  idea.  Their  peoples 
could  not  accept  that  the  war  which  had 
been  fought  in  the  name  of  liberty  should 
end  in  a  peace  which  would  mean  the  en- 
slavement of  a  portion  of  the  Grerman  na- 
tion, that  is,  of  those  living  to  the  west  of 
the  Ehine,  amounting  to  some  seven  and  a 
half  millions  of  people. 

At  last  as  a  compromise  M.  Clemenceau, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  France,  accepted 
instead  of  the  permanent  occupation  of 
the  Rhineland,  which  Marshal  Foch  de- 
manded, a  military  alliance  with  both 
England  and  the  United  States,  these  two 
countries  undertaking  to  come  to  France's 
help  should  Germany  attack  her.  Basing 
herself  on  this  assurance,  France  con- 
sented to  many  things  in  the  Peace  Trea- 
ties which  she  would  certainly  not  other- 
wise have  accepted,  so  that  when  this  Mili- 
tary Treaty  was  not  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  in  consequence  lapsed 
as  far  as  England  also  was  concerned  (for 
it  was  not  operative  unless  both  countries 
accepted  it),  then  France,  finding  that  the 
very  foundations,  as  she  felt,  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  had  been  destroyed,  and  thrown 
back  on  her  own  resources,  endeavored  to 
evolve  a  scheme  of  protection  of  her  own, 
to  reinforce  the  weakened  instrument 
which  she  elung  to  nevertheless  as  being 
all  she  had  in  the  way  of  guarantee 
against  Germany.  England  and  America 
were  apparently  unwilling  to  help  her. 
Russia,  her  ally  of  pre-war  days,  had  dis- 
appeared. She  endeavored  to  substitute 
for  these  the  armies  of  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  the  other  members  of  the 
Little  Entente,  organized  by  herself. 

But  such  a  policy  not  only  implies  mili- 
tary organization  and  the  financing  of 
those  countries  to  the  east  of  Germany, 
but  of  course  also  implies  backing  them 
financially.  If  France  was  to  rely  upon 
them  she  must  identify  her  policy  with 
theirs,  take  an  interest  in  their  other  prob- 
lems, stand  by  ever  watchful  to  see  that 
nothing  was  done  to  impair  their  strength. 
So  her  policy  has  ever  become  more  closely 
identified  with  that  of  the  Eastern  neigh- 
bors of  Germany,  especially  Poland,  until 
it  has  become  an  absolute  axiom  of  French 
policy  that  should  Germany  attack  her 
Eastern    neighbors,    it    would    be    tanta- 


mount to  an  attack  upon  France  herself. 
A  common  fear  of  Germany  has  there- 
fore kept  Germany's  neighbors,  the 
French,  the  Poles,  and  the  Czechs,  closely 
together,  but  it  may  also  be  noted  that 
these  latter  have  a  further  reason  for  valu- 
ing French  support.  The  new  countries 
created  since  the  war  have  in  many  cases 
by  no  means  perfect  frontiers  from  their 
neighbors'*  point  of  view;  for  instance, 
there  is  the  highly  controversial  question 
of  Silesia,  on  the  German-Polish  frontier. 
It  is  but  natural  then  that  these  new 
countries  should  look  to  France,  the  great 
champion  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  to 
help  them  to  resist  any  attempt  to  alter 
that  Charter,  from  which  they  derive  such 
manifest  benefits. 

Evidences    of  Wrong   Policy 

As  fear  and  mistrust  have  played  so 
large  a  part  in  European  policy  since  the 
armistice,  what  wonder  that  many  mis- 
takes should  have  been  committed  ? 

For  instance,  it  would  have  been  far 
wiser  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  to  have  en- 
couraged German  democracy  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  but  this  was  not  done.  In  the 
days  immediately  following  the  armistice 
it  was  hard  to  realize,  and  indeed  it  would 
have  required  more  than  ordinary  pluck 
on  the  part  of  any  politician  to  preach, 
that  the  war  had  brought  about  the  end 
of  the  military  autocracy  of  Prussia,  that 
there  had  been  a  revolution  in  Germany, 
and  that  the  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  democratic  forces  which  ought  to  be 
encouraged  so  that  the  people  of  Germany 
should  realize  that  their  former  rulers  had 
misled  them,  that  safety  lay  in  a  com- 
plete change  of  spirit,  and  that  under  the 
guidance  of  democratic  leaders  it  might 
be  possible  to  regain  the  confidence  of  her 
erstwhile  foes.  The  Germans  were  mis- 
trusted, which  was  natural,  and  their  po- 
litical reactions  were  not  studied,  which 
was  unwise,  so  that  the  forces  of  mihtar- 
ism,  the  fanatics  of  Kaiserdom,  again  be- 
gan to  lift  up  their  heads  and  to  say, 
"True,  we  have  been  beaten,  but  then  the 
whole  world  was  against  us.  The  demo- 
cratic leaders  of  Germany,  who  promised 
reconstruction,  have  only  succeeded  in 
wearing  down  our  defenses  by  surrender- 
ing more  and  more  to  the  demands  of  the 
Allies.    They  have  handed  over  our  power, 
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they  have  bartered  our  honor,  but  there  is 
no  hope  and  no  mercy  to  be  expected  at 
the  hands  of  the  Allies.  We  must  recover 
and  we  must  be  revenged,  for  nations  only 
respect  strength,  and  there  is  no  place  in 
the  sun  for  a  people  that  is  not  feared." 

Meanwhile  the  Government  of  Monsieur 
Poincare  in  France  did  everything  calcu- 
lated to  give  color  to  such  a  line  of  argu- 
ment. Every  pretext  was  taken  to  coerce 
Germany  further.  Eather  miserable  pre- 
texts were  taken  to  occupy  the  Euhr  and 
inflict  very  real  hardship  not  only  on  the 
populations  affected  by  the  new  occupa- 
tion, but  on  the  whole  of  Germany,  which 
found  itself  deprived  of  its  last  remaining 
mineral  resources,  for  the  coal  fields  of 
Silesia  had  been  handed  over  to  Poland 
under  arrangements  provided  for  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

It  even  looked  as  if  Monsieur  Poincare 
were  never  going  to  abandon  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Ehineland.  The  Peace  Treaty 
had  laid  down  that  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ehine  and  some  of  its  bridgeheads  should 
be  occupied  by  the  Allied  troops,  the 
bridgeheads  to  be  evacuated  one  by  one  at 
intervals  of  five  years,  the  whole  evacua- 
tion to  be  completed  at  the  end  of  15 
years.  It  was  stated,  however,  in  the 
treaty  that  the  evacuation  might  be  de- 
layed in  case  Germany  did  not  conform 
to  its  provisions.  The  Poincare  Govern- 
ment, basing  itself  on  the  fact  that  certain 
clauses  of  the  treaty,  mainly  deahng  with 
deliveries  in  kind,  had  not  been  carried 
out,  announced  to  an  astonished  world 
that  the  period  of  fifteen  years  had  not 
even  begun  to  run  by  1923.  There  was 
further  grave  suspicion  that  agents,  acting 
with  the  cognizance  either  of  France  or 
of  some  of  her  representatives  on  the 
Ehine,  were  fomenting  an  agitation  in 
the  Ehineland  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  separat-e  Ehineland  Eepublic.  The  Ger- 
man police  were  powerless  in  the  face  of 
hooligans,  calling  themselves  Separatists, 
who,  under  French  protection,  terrorized 
whole  areas  in  the  Palatinate  and  in  the 
Ehine  Provinces. 

The  European  situation  indeed  appeared 
hopeless  in  1923.  Monsieur  Poincare 
seemed  to  have  but  one  idea,  and  that  was 
to  bind  Germany  tighter  and  tighter,  ren- 
dering her  helpless,  and  never  to  spare  a 
pin-prick  to  the  prostrate  giant.    And  yet 


it  seemed  evident  that  in  time  France's 
power,  physical  and  financial,  to  mount  a 
perpetual  guard  over  Germany,  was  bound 
to  come  to  an  end,  and  that  then  that 
country  would  seek  fearful  retribution 
for  what  she  had  suffered  at  French  hands. 
And  that  time  might  not  have  been  so 
long  delayed,  for  the  poHcy  pursued  by 
France  during  this  period,  dictated  as  it 
was  by  panic,  was  alienating  her  Allies  of 
the  war,  and  public  opinion  in  England 
especially,  stimulated  by  the  additional 
distress  caused  by  Monsieur  Poincare's 
Euhr  policy,  wels  moving  further  and 
further  away  from  France  month  by 
month. 

Return  to  Reason 

But  happily  in  France  itself  conscious- 
ness of  the  danger  of  the  policy  she  was 
pursuing  began  to  appear.  People  began 
to  wonder  where  the  Poincare  policy  was 
leading.  The  Euhr  occupation,  which  was 
to  have  paid  for  reparation,  was  costing 
and  not  yielding  money.  The  amount  of 
men  France  had  to  maintain  under  the 
colors  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  this 
policy  of  force  was  a  burden  that  was 
keenly  felt,  and  Frenchmen  began  to 
wonder  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  it  all. 

Fortunately,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the 
general  election  held  in  France  in  1924 
brought  in  to  power  men  who  realized 
that  a  permanent  peace  could  not  be  based 
purely  on  force,  that  the  relation  between 
victor  and  vanquished  could  not  be  end- 
lessly prolonged,  and  that  without  aban- 
doning the  thesis  that  in  so  far  as  was 
possible  the  aggressor  should  pay  for  some 
of  the  harm  he  had  done,  yet  that  the 
havoc  wrought  had  been  on  such  a  gigantic 
scale  that  it  required  the  co-operation  of 
aU  to  set  the  world  on  its  feet  again,  and 
that  a  period  ought  to  be  envisaged  when 
Europe  would  be  ruled  by  men  ready  to 
work  and  co-operate  with  each  other. 

Attitude  in  Great  Britain 

Meanwhile,  what  had  been  the  attitude 
of  England? 

Of  all  the  Allies,  owing  to  her  deter- 
mination to  discharge  her  financial  obliga- 
tions, the  period  of  recovery  was  hardest 
for  her.  Crushed  by  taxation,  her  agricul- 
tural industry  in  desperate  plight,  the 
streets  of  her  great  cities  filled  with  col- 
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umns  of  unemployed,  she  had  plenty  of 
problems  at  home.  Nevertheless,  she 
watched  with  grave  anxiety  the  trend  of 
events  in  Europe,  and  her  government, 
backed  by  public  opinion,  had  shown  both 
France  and  Belgium  plainly  how  strongly 
she  disapproved  of  their  poUcy,  culminat- 
ing in  the  occupation  of  the  Euhr,  which 
occupation  she  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
illegal.  From  then  onward,  and  for  so 
long  as  the  Euhr  was  occupied,  England 
refused  to  take  any  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion of  French  security,  and  indeed  her 
efforts  in  this  direction  had  had  little 
enough  encouragement  in  the  past.  She 
had  felt  that  although  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can pact  offered  to  France  in  1919  had 
lapsed,  yet  as  that  country  had  conceded 
so  much  during  the  negotiation  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  on  the  faith  of  ultimately 
receiving  the  military  support  of  her  Al- 
lies, that,  so  far  as  lay  in  her  power,  Eng- 
land was  in  honor  bound  to  do  what  she 
could  to  compensate  her  for  the  loss  of 
this  assurance.  At  the  Conference  of 
Cannes,  therefore,  in  1921,  the  French 
Government  was  offered  by  Great  Britain 
a  form  of  treaty  of  limited  duration  by 
which  the  French  eastern  frontiers  were 
guaranteed.  The  then  Prime  Minister  of 
France,  Monsieur  Briand,  accepted  these 
proposals  as  a  basis  of  discussion,  but 
Monsieur  Poincare  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  Briand  Government  and  in 
taking  his  place.  He  rejected  these  pro- 
posals, as  he  considered  they  did  not  go 
far  enough.  The  British  then  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Genoa  made  an  attempt  to  ar- 
rive at  a  general  settlement,  inviting  both 
Germans  and  Eussians  to  participate,  but 
either  the  idea  was  premature  or  the  prob- 
lems were  unripe  for  solution  on  this 
basis.  Monsieur  Poincare,  the  chief  op- 
ponent of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Genoa, 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  this  wider  concep- 
tion, and  the  British  Government,  of 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  head,  shortly 
afterward  fell.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Prime  Minister,  in  January, 
1923,  made  proposals  to  the  French,  with 
a  view  to  meeting  the  financial  differences 
between  the  two  countries.  This  was  a 
most  generous  offer,  which  was,  however, 
not  understood  by  the  French,  and  which 
is  only  mentioned  here,  as  Monsieur  Poin- 
care immediately  afterward  decided  with 


Belgium  upon  occupying  the  Euhr  in  spite 
of  the  British  Government's  protests. 
This  situation  lasted  until  the  Dawes 
Commission  had  reported,  and  Monsieur 
Herriot,  who  had  succeeded  Monsieur 
Poincare,  evacuated  that  region. 

England's  overtures  to  France  had  been 
repelled,  but  her  own  vital  interests  made 
it  a  matter  of  profound  concern  to  her  to 
deal  eventually  with  a  problem  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  solved  without  her  help. 

England's  position  in  all  European  mat- 
ters is  anything  but  an  easy  one.  She  her- 
self is  a  European  nation  closely  affected 
by  events  on  the  Continent.  She  is  but 
one,  however,  of  the  group  of  free  nations 
forming  the  British  Empire.  Questions 
of  war  and  peace  affect  them  all  equally. 
They  have  all  a  right  to  equal  consulta- 
tion, and  these  great  young  nations,  living 
under  different  conditions,  at  immense 
distances  away,  find  it  hard  to  realize  the 
difficulties  and  problems  of  Europe. 
Their  tendency  has  been  to  hold  aloof  and 
to  beg  the  mother  country  not  to  commit 
herself  to  European  entanglements,  and  a 
large  section  of  opinion  in  England,  re- 
sponding to  the  opinion  of  the  Dominions 
overseas,  has  preached  a  policy  of  isolation. 

Unfortunately  for  England  and  for  the 
British  Empire,  far  from  being  able  to 
isolate  herself  from  Europe,  England  is 
today  more  closely  bound  to  that  continent 
than  ever  before.  Even  in  the  centuries 
that  have  passed,  protected  as  she  was  by 
the  Channel,  having  remained  free  from 
invasion  for  a  thousand  years,  she  has 
nevertheless  inevitably  become  involved  in 
conflicts  of  any  magnitude  in  Europe, 
since,  sooner  or  later,  her  vital  interests  as 
a  European  nation  have  been  affected. 

If  this  was  true  in  the  past,  how  much 
truer  is  it  now  when  modern  invention 
has  diminished  distances  and  shrunken 
space?  England  used  to  be  as  safe  from 
invasion  or  from  attack  as  America  is 
today,  but  time  has  reduced  the  Channel 
to  a  mere  ditch,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  what  the  Channel  used  to  be. 

England  remains  an  island,  with  the 
difficulties  of  supply  that  position  in- 
volves, but  the  sea  is  no  longer  the  all- 
protecting  barrier  it  once  was,  for  with 
her  shores  within  fifteen  minutes'  flight 
of  France,  with  some  of  her  southern 
towns  within  gunshot  range,  it  is  an  un- 
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pleasant  reality  that  an  enemy  in  whose 
hands  were  the  Channel  ports  of  the  Low 
countries  and  of  France,  using  these  as 
submarine  bases,  could  make  the  supply- 
ing of  the  southern  counties  and  of 
London  an  impossibility  and  could  there- 
fore starve  England  out  in  a  few  weeks* 
time,  for  she  has  never  more  than  a 
month's  supply  of  foodstuffs  within  her 
borders,  and  year  in  and  year  out  her  in- 
habitants are  fed  on  five  days  out  of  seven 
by  supplies  drawn  from  abroad. 

In  these  circumstances  England  cannot 
but  take  from  motives  of  self-protection  a 
most  lively  interest  in  those  European 
problems  which  may  affect  peace.  Her 
people  are  too  politically-minded  not  to 
see  the  danger,  and  they  will  look  for  the 
minimum  insurance  they  will  have  to  pay 
to  maintain  peace. 

Nothing,  however,  will  induce  the  Brit- 
ish public  to  consent  to  any  commitments 
in  Eastern  Europe.  England  will  natur- 
ally do  everything  in  her  power  to  main- 
tain peace  in  that  as  in  every  other  part 
of  the  world,  but  she  cannot  and  will  not 
be  inveigled  into  guaranteeing  these  to 
her  distant  frontiers. 

The  protection  of  the  French  frontier, 
however,  is  another  matter.  She  has  to 
consider  whether  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine 
by  a  hostile  army  is  not  a  direct  threat  to 
England.  If,  as  seems  evident,  she  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  such  an  act 
would  imperil  her  vital  interests,  then  the 
question  of  preventing  such  an  act,  and 
consequently  the  question  of  French  se- 
curity, becomes  of  the  first  moment  to  her. 

A  Way  Out 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  foregoing 
has  made  it  clear  that  security  is  the  key- 
note to  Europe's  problems,  that  most  of 
the  errors  in  post-war  policy  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  security  has  been 
wanting,  and  that  until  that  want  is  sup- 
plied all  hope  of  a  reduction  of  arma- 
ments is  illusory;  Europe  will  not  disarm 
until  she  feels  safe. 

This  being  established,  it  remains  to 
consider  what  is  the  most  hopeful  pro- 
posal to  meet  the  situation. 

Several  attempts,  notably  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Guarantee  and  the  ill-fated  Pro- 
tocol, have  already  been  made  to  draw  up 


a  general  scheme  for  security,  but  all  these 
attempts  have  failed. 

The  reason  for  this  failure  is  perhaps 
that  these  schemes  embraced  too  wide  a 
field,  a  field  of  which  every  spuare  foot 
bristled  with  individual  difficulties. 

By  tackling  these  difficulties  severally, 
there  will  be  far  more  hope  of  reaching  a 
satisfactory  final  settlement. 

The  proposal  put  forward  here  is  to 
isolate  the  most  difficult  question  of  all, 
that  of  the  relations  between  France  and 
Germany,  and  by  dealing  with  that,  make 
of  it  the  foundation  stone  upon  which  the 
whole  structure  of  world  peace  may  be 
built  up.  Enough  has  been  said  of  the 
preponderating  importance  in  European 
affairs  of  the  question  of  French  security, 
and  also  of  the  importance  of  this  question 
to  England,  to  make  it  clear  that  if  this 
problem  is  solved,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  it  will  make  a  general  settlement 
possible,  and  will  advance  very  consider- 
ably the  day  when  a  reduction  of  arma- 
ments can  be  hoped  for. 

The  Ehine  has  always  been  a  bone  of 
contention  between  France  and  Germany. 
It  has  been  shown  how  since  the  armistice 
French  apprehensions  have  centered  in 
the  fear  that  Germany  might  again  in  the 
future,  as  she  has  twice  done  in  the  past, 
use  the  river  as  a  great  jumping-off 
ground  from  which  to  attack  her  neighbor. 

If  instead  of  being  a  source  of  distrust 
and  suspicion  the  Ehineland  area  can  be 
made  an  impassible  barrier  which  neither 
.French  nor  German  troops  can  surmount, 
if  it  can  be  made  impossible  that  the 
screen  which  the  river  affords  should  be 
used  for  purposes  of  aggression;  in  other 
words,  if  it  can  be  made  impossible  that 
there  should  ever  be  war  between  France 
and  Germany  on  their  common  frontier, 
we  shall  have  gone  very  far  toward  the 
goal  we  have  set  ourselves. 

That  this  can  be  done  it  is  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  establish. 

The  essence  of  the  solution  proposed  is 
to  establish  a  really  effective  demilitarized 
zone  for  the  Ehineland. 

Demilitarization 

The  principle  of  demilitarized  zones  is 
a  simple  one.  It  is  based  on  the  concep- 
tion that  to  create  a  zone  between  coun- 
tries in  which  no  armed  forces  can  move 
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and  in  which  no  fortiiications  can  be 
erected,  should  render  frontier  incidents 
impossible  and  will  therefore  do  much  to 
prevent  those  sudden  conflicts  which  so 
often  occur  when  in  a  period  of  political 
tension  armed  forces  animated  with  ha- 
tred, or  at  least  with  distrust  of  each  other, 
stand  face  to  face  across  the  frontier  line. 

But  it  is  possible  to  make  of  demilitar- 
ized zones  not  merely  a  means  of  avoiding 
or  postponing  the  final  spark  that  starts 
a  conflict,  important  as  that  would  be,  but 
to  make  of  them  in  themselves  an  im- 
portant guarantee  of  peace. 

An  important  consideration  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  if  great 
precautions  are  required  at  first,  if  in 
dealing  with  the  case  of  two  countries  one 
or  both  of  which  is  in  positive  fear  of  an 
overwhelming  attack  by  its  neighbor 
across  the  zone,  special  measures  are 
necessary,  this  is  so  only  because  the  idea 
is  new.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time 
practically  all  guarantees  within  the  zone 
can  be  withdrawn,  for  when  the  idea  has 
become  firmly  anchored  in  men's  minds 
that  under  no  circumstances  can  such  a 
zone  be  violated,  that  to  do  so  would  be  an 
unspeakable  crime  against  humanity,  then 
the  sense  of  justice  of  the  world  will  be  a 
more  effective  guarantee  than  any  special 
measures  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  may 
be  able  to  devise.    But  that  time  is  not  yet. 

When  dealing  with  the  proposal  en- 
visaged for  the  Rhineland  zone,  it  will  be 
made  clear  what  is  meant  by  such  "special 
measures." 

An  important  advantage  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone  idea  is  that  it  gets  over  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  interna- 
tional lawyers  have  encountered,  that  of 
defining  an  act  of  aggression. 

For  instance,  is  a  mobilization  an  act 
of  aggression?  Does  a  political  attitude 
such  as  that  adopted  by  Austria  toward 
Serbia  in  July,  1924,  constitute  an  act  of 
aggression?  Should  a  nation  provoked  as 
Serbia  was  provoked,  and  threatened  as 
she  was  threatened,  be  considered  as  an 
aggressor  if  she  takes  military  precau- 
tions?    The  difficulties  are  endless. 

Historical  Aspects  of  the  Rhine  Problem 

The  Rhine  has  always  been  a  problem 
since  the  dawn  of  history. 

The  defensive  line   that  mighty  river 


afforded  has  often  in  the  past  tempted 
nations  to  stretch  out  and  to  expand  to 
what  was  so  obviously  a  strong  natural 
frontier. 

It  has  been  so  since  Roman  days,  but 
the  Rhine  has  never  been  an  effective  fron- 
tier for  long,  so  true  is  it  that  rivers  are 
but  seldom  political  barriers  and  do  not 
like  mountains  divide  nations. 

As  soon  as  France  emerged  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tottering  still 
under  the  strain  of  terrible  civil  wars, 
she  turned  her  gaze  to  the  Rhine.  It  was 
almost  her  first  thought  as  a  united  na- 
tion. For  ages  there  had  been  no  ques- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  there  had  been  a  period 
of  dark  decline  under  the  later  Carlo- 
vingian  kings,  followed  by  a  period  of 
steady,  relentless  expansion.  The  tiny 
province  of  the  Isle  de  France  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  kingdom,  conquered 
or  won  province  by  province  and  town  by 
town.  The  fearful  ordeal  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  had  been  long  forgotten,  but 
Louis  XIII  had  but  just  affirmed  his  hold 
over  his  rebellious  Protestant  subjects 
when  his  great  Minister  Richelieu  died, 
and  we  read  in  his  testament  that  his  aim 
had  been  to  restore  to  Gaul  her  natural 
frontier,  the  Rhine. 

This  ambition,  left  as  a  bequest  to  the 
following  reign,  was  not  forgotten.  But 
unfortunately  for  France,  Louis  XIV's 
idea  of  Gaul  far  exceeded  those  of  the 
prudent  and  wily  cardinal.  To  him,  no 
doubt,  by  Gaul  was  meant  the  immense 
Empire  of  Charles  the  Great. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  evolved  a  new 
policy. 

He  had  conquered  and  .ravaged  the 
Rhine  and  annexed  Alsace  and  Lorraine; 
the  question  was  how  to  make  sure  of  the 
river  as  a  barrier,  flowing  as  it  did 
amongst  purely  German  populations 
which  politically  defied  absorption,  for  the 
time  being  at  least.  To  meet  this  problem 
he  therefore  invented  the  Rhenish  League 
of  1658. 

The  Rhine  could  not  be  his;  he  made 
sure  it  should  be  no  one  else's.  What 
better  plan  than  to  insure  that  the  river 
should  flow  through  States  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  pebbles  of  its  bed,  divided 
against  each  other,  dominated  and  ma- 
neuvered with  the  utmost  ease  by  the 
autocrat  who  reigned  without  question  or 
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demur  over  France?  Jealousy,  which  has 
been  described  as  a  kind  of  friendship 
between  women,  was  to  be  given  as  a 
handmaiden  to  Old  Father  Ehine  to  help 
him  control  his  unruly  subjects. 

The  League,  however,  the  dike  of  se- 
curity on  which  such  high  hopes  were 
founded,  was  swept  away  by  the  enormous 
tide  of  the  final  defeat  that  marked  the 
end  of  the  old  king's  ambitions.  The 
hopes  of  earlier  days  had  fled  with  youth, 
and  as  he  said  to  Marshal  Villeroy,  "Mon- 
sieur le  Marechal,  on  n''est  plus  heureux 
a  notre  age." 

But  the  idea  of  the  Ehine  as  the  fron- 
tier for  France  was  not  abandoned. 

After  the  Revolution,  whose  destinies 
were  presided  over  by  the  Goddess  of 
Reason,  had  given  France  the  frontier 
dreamed  of  by  a  cardinal.  Napoleon,  heir 
to  the  conquests  of  *89,  bolstered  up  the 
immensely  strong  frontier  by  the  creation 
of  the  Confederation  du  Rhin  (1806-14). 

France  at  last  seemed  safe.  Not  only 
did  she  extend  to  the  Rhine,  but  she  pos- 
sessed powerful  outposts  beyond. 

We  all  know  how  completely  this  but- 
tress was  shattered  when  the  Napoleonic 
edifice  collapsed,  and  how  futile  this  bar- 
rier proved  against  the  anger  of  the  na- 
tions when  they  rose  to  smash  an  unbear- 
able tyranny. 

The  system  of  small  States,  quarrelsome 
custodians  of  the  vital  river,  had  utterly 
failed,  never  to  be  revived  save  in  the 
minds  of  certain  ill-inspired  French  offi- 
cials, who  last  year  disported  themselves  in 
the  Palatinate  and  other  neighboring 
places,  seeking  to  stir  up  Separatist  agi- 
tation. 

After  the  Napoleonic  era  there  was  no 
question  of  the  Rhine  for  many  years  in  a 
France  set  on  her  feet  by  her  old  enemies, 
and  it  was  not  until  Napoleon  III,  "Na- 
poleon le  Petit,"  as  Victor  Hugo  called 
him,  embarked  on  schemes  of  expansion 
intended  primarily  to  coven  his  own  fatal 
weakness  at  home,  that  the  Rhine  mirage 
began  to  delude  the  mind  of  the  entourage 
of  Bonaparte  Minimus. 

So  the  French  army  sallied  forth,  pre- 
pared for  conquest,  with  the  last  button 
sewn  on  to  the  gaiter  of  the  smallest 
drummer  boy,  declared  Marshal  Leboeuf, 
only  to  find  that  pipe-clay  and  bright 
equipment   were   no   match   for   strategy 


and  training,  and  that  buttons,  however 
tightly  sewn  on  to  gaiters,  could  not  in- 
sure that  the  legs  they  were  attached  to 
should  step  in  triumph  down  the  Sieges 
Allee  and  Unter  den  Linden. 

Von  Moltke  had  understood  the  real 
underlying  principles  of  Napoleonic  strat- 
egy. He  had  realized  the  possibilities  of 
the  Rhine  as  a  Place  d'Armes.  Behind 
that  incomparable  screen  the  armies  were 
mobilized,  from  its  bridgeheads  they  sal- 
lied forth.  Sure  of  their  base,  secure 
against  attack  during  the  dangerous 
period  when  a  mob  of  civilians  is  being 
transformed  into  an  army,  their  generals 
could  elect  at  leisure  and  with  deadly 
certainty  the  points  at  which  they  meant 
to  hurl  their  troops,  the  channels  along 
which  the  main  bodies  were  to  force  their 
way,  shooting  forth  with  the  irresistible 
force  of  surprise  from  behind  the  great 
secretive  river. 

The  Rhine  gave  the  initiative  to  the  in- 
vader. The  German  army,  sheltered  be- 
hind it,  could  attack  on  any  point  it  might 
select,  thus  reducing  the  French  to  the 
defensive,  and  in  the  weakness  that  posi- 
tion involved  forcing  them  to  rely  on  the 
construction  of  ponderous  and  expensive 
fortresses  along  the  most  probable  line  of 
an  enem/s  advance. 

We  all  know  how,  subsequent  to  1870, 
the  Germans  built  strategic  railways  and 
turned  the  Rhineland  into  the  greatest 
jumping-off  place  an  army  has  ever  had, 
and  with  what  skill  they  took  advantage 
of  the  favorable  position  they  had  care- 
fully exploited. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  World  War,  in 
1918,  when  the  forces  of  the  world  were 
at  last  pressing  back  the  invader,  how 
many  people  knew  or  dreamt  of  the 
thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  Allied  gen- 
erals when  they  had  to  consider  what 
action  they  would  take  if  the  German 
retreat  continued  and  they  had  to  face 
the  Rhine.  I  am  sure  I  am  saying  what 
any  soldier  will  endorse,  that  had  it  been 
necessary  to  pursue  Prussian  militarism 
beyond  the  Rhine,  that  river  would  have 
proved  a  formidable  obstacle,  even  to  the 
most  modern  weapons,  supported  by  vic- 
torious armies,  strengthened  and  revivified 
by  the  appearance  of  corps  upon  corps  of 
entirely  fresh  American  troops. 
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Based  Upon  Good-will 

So  the  end  of  the  war  left  the  problem 
of  the  Rhine  unsolved;  it  remains  today, 
what  it  has  always  been,  a  formidable 
military  obstacle  with  great  strategic  pos- 
sibilities to  whomsoever  is  master  of  its 
course.  During  its  long  history  every 
method  known  to  the  ingenuity  of  man 
has  been  tried  with  a  view  to  making  it 
into  an  absolute  and  safe  barrier,  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that,  like  the  castles 
erected  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  edi- 
fice built  primarily  for  protection  was 
bound  to  become  a  threat  and  a  menace  to 
the  neighborhood.  Now  the  Rhine  has 
once  more  become,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Latins,  what  it  was  2,000  years  ago,  the 
great  potential  barrier  against  Germanic 
invasion.  The  proposals  set  forth  in  this 
paper  have  for  their  purpose  the  solution 
of  this  age-old  problem. 

Demilitarized  zones,  without  doing 
away  with  these  difficulties,  simplify  them 
considerably.  An  aggressor  is  he  who 
first  violates  the  zone,  and  the  principle  of 
common  law  is  absorbed  into  international 
relations.  The  law  of  the  civilized  world 
is  that  no  matter  what  the  provocation 
may  be  no  man  is  entitled  to  avenge  him- 
self by  personal  violence.  He  must  have 
recourse  to  the  courts  of  law  of  his  coun- 
try. In  the  same  way,  if  demilitarized 
zones  become  really  effective,  no  nation, 
however  provoked,  will  be  entitled  to  vio- 
late them.  It  can  appeal  to  the  interna- 
tional tribunals  that  exist.  The  League 
of  Nations  can  ultimately  decide  to  allow 
a  nation  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  but 
nothing  would  justify  any  nation,  how- 
ever righteous  its  cause,  in  violating  such 
a  zone  before  the  decision  of  the  League 
had  been  made  known. 

Demilitarized  zones  are  likely  to  appeal 
to  the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  since 
the  principle  is  of  universal  application, 
merely  requiring  modification  in  particu- 
lar cases  owing  to  geographical  or  other 
local  considerations.  Indeed  it  may  well 
be  that  demilitarized  zones  may  prove  to 
be  in  the  future  the  solution  of  most  fron- 
tier problems. 

But  the  application  of  the  principle 
cannot  be  successful  unless  the  zones  are 
freely  accepted  by  the  parties  concerned, 


as  a  contract  entered  into  between  them- 
selves to  avoid  a  conflict  in  the  future;  in 
other  words,  any  such  arrangement  would 
have  to  be  reciprocal. 

Defects  in  the  Treaty 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  the  follow- 
ing articles  establishes  a  demilitarized 
zone  for  the  Ehineland : 

Article  42 

Germany  is  forbidden  to  maintain  or  con- 
struct any  fortifications  either  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  or  on  the  right  bank  to  the 
west  of  a  line  drawn  50  kilometers  to  the 
east  of  the  Rhine. 

Article  43 

In  the  area  defined  above  the  maintenance 
and  assembly  of  armed  forces,  either  perma- 
nently or  temporarily,  and  military  maneu- 
vers of  any  kind,  as  well  as  the  upkeep  of  all 
permanent  works  for  mobilization,  are  in  the 
same  way  forbidden. 

Article  44 

In  case  Germany  violates  in  any  manner 
whatever  the  provisions  of  articles  42  and  43 
she  shall  be  regarded  as  committing  a  hostile 
act  against  the  Powers  signatories  of  the 
treaty,  and  as  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Why  is  it  that  these  clauses  of  the 
treaty  are  not  satisfactory? 

In  the  first  place,  they  transgress  the 
important  principle  that  an  instrument  of 
this  kind  should  not  be  unilateral.  This 
demilitarization  is  imposed  upon  Germany 
without  any  reciprocity  whatever. 

In  the  second  place,  unilateral  though 
they  are,  they  have  absolutely  failed  to 
carry  out  the  object  for  which  they  were 
designed,  that  is,  to  give  France  security. 

The  reason  for  this  failure  is  that  this 
portion  of  the  French  frontier,  the  most 
vital  portion,  is  thus  merely  protected  by 
an  area  which  the  Germans,  whom  the 
French  cannot  and  will  not  trust,  have 
undertaken  to  keep  free  of  troops  and 
fortifications;  the  guarantee  of  France's 
Allies  does  not  even  extend  to  saying  that 
they  will  consider  the  infringement  of  this 
zone  a  casus  belli,  and  there  is  no  inspec- 
tion of  any  kind  stipulated  for,  to  ascer- 
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tain  whether  or  not  the  Germans  are  car- 
rying out  their  undertakings.  In  other 
words,  the  French  feel  as  if  a  vital  means 
of  access  into  the  very  heart  of  their 
country  lies  wide  open,  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  who  has  often  made  use  of  this 
very  road  to  attack  her  by. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  or  supplement  these  clauses 
so  as  to  remove  these  objections. 

French  fears  are  largely  based  on  mili- 
tary considerations.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  explain. 

The  Rhine  from  Switzerland  to  Stras- 
bourg divides  France  and  Germany ;  from 
Strasbourg  to  Holland  it  flows  through 
purely  German  territory.  We  need  not 
concern  ourselves  with  the  river  between 
the  Swiss  frontier  and  Strasbourg,  since 
there  it  forms  the  frontier  between  France 
and  Germany,  and  further,  save  at  Belfort, 
the  country  is  most  unsuitable  to  the 
movement  of  large  bodies  of  troops. 
North  of  Strasbourg,  however,  the  river 
assumes  the  greatest  possible  military  im- 
portance. 

At  present,  should  the  Germans  intend 
a  war  of  revenge  on  the  French,  there  is 
no  material  obstacle  whatsoever  to  prevent 
their  seizing  the  Rhine.  Assuming  they 
had  specifically  observed  the  clauses  of  the 
treaty  until  the  moment  when  they  de- 
cided to  attack,  all  they  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  send  forth  raiding  parties  to 
seize  the  Rhine  passages.  These  would 
be  followed  up  by  troops  to  hold  these 
passages,  and  the  Rhine,  with  all  that  this 
implies,  would  be  in  German  hands.  The 
French  would  have  much  further  to  go, 
across  hostile  and  difficult  country,  to 
reach  the  river,  and  would  inevitably  be 
forestalled  by  the  Germans. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  advan- 
tages  the  Germans  would  derive  if  thet 
carried  out  such  a  plan.  Once  the  Rhine 
and  its  passages  are  held  all  troop  move- 
ments, however  intricate,  can  take  place  in 
absolute  secrecy  behind  the  screen  the 
river  affords.  The  enormous  advantage  an 
enemy  possessing  the  passages  of  the 
Rhine  has  was  proved  by  Germany  in  1870 
and  1914:  they  proved  that  possessing  the 
great  river  and  its  passages,  masters  of  the 
most  intricate  railway  systems  in  the 
world — the  Rhine  railways  were  built  in 


the  first  instance  with  the  objective  of 
strategic  concentration  and  movement  of 
troops — they  could  hurl  their  armies  at 
points  chosen  by  themselves  and  thereby 
thrown  their  opponents  on  the  defensive, 
which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  greatest 
advantage  a  commander  can  hope  for. 
That  is  why  Marshal  Foch  pressed  so  hard 
to  be  allowed  to  maintain  a  French  army 
on  the  Rhine  permanently,  for  he  claimed 
that  France  could  only  be  satisfactorily 
defended  on  the  Rhine,  meaning  thereby 
that  to  deprive  the  German  army  of  the 
use  of  that  river  was  the  best  possible  de- 
fense France  could  have.  Were  the  Rhine 
from  Strasbourg  to  the  Dutch  frontier  to 
be  rendered  impassible  to  armed  forces,  an 
enormous  advantage  would  therefore  be 
derived  by  the  French,  for  they  would 
have  between  themselves  and  the  Germans 
the  two  neutral  States  of  Switzerland  and 
Holland,  both  prepared  to  resist  sturdily 
the  attack  of  an  invader,  and  in  the  area 
extending  between  those  two  countries, 
which  comprises  the  dangerous  area  of  the 
Belgian  and  French  frontiers,  a  band  of 
territory  would  be  created  protected  by  an 
international  guarantee,  implemented  as 
set  forth  below. 

Details  of  the  Proposal 

The  whole  Rhineland  area  as  defined  by 
article  42  of  the  treaty,  would  be  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  the  members  of  the  League 
would  undertake  to  go  to  war  against  any 
country  violating  this  zone.  This  super- 
vision would,  of  course,  not  entail  any  in- 
terference with  German  sovereignty,  or 
with  the  liberty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
area,  and  would  be  exercised  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  demilitari- 
zation was  effective. 

The  League  would  appoint  a  permanent 
commission  which  would  reside  in  the 
zone.  This  commission  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  see  that  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  above  referred  to  were 
strictly  observed. 

It  would  be  a  matter  for  discussion 
whether  international  troops  or  some  other 
representatives  of  the  League  should  be 
appointed,  but  small  posts  of  some  kind 
would   be   permanently   stationed   at  the 
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more  important  points  of  entry  into  the 
zone.  By  their  presence  these  men  would 
remind  all  and  sundry  that  to  enter  the 
zone  meant  to  enter  into  armed  conflict 
with  the  League.  The  moral  guarantee 
thus  afforded  would  be  very  considerable, 
for  it  is  one  thing  to  penetrate  an  empty 
zone,  however  protected  by  treaty,  so  as 
to  get  at  your  enemy  on  their  side  of  it, 
but  it  is  quite  another  to  enter  into  imme- 
diate armed  conflict  with  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  guaranteeing  nations. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  an  army  in 
possession  of  the  bridges  of  the  Rhine 
would  be  in  a  most  favorable  position.  To 
counteract  this,  to  remove  the  temptation 
to  seize  them,  small  posts  of  engineers 
would  be  permanently  posted  on  all  the 
Ehine  bridges,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
blow  these  bridges  up  without  further  or- 
ders upon  the  zone  being  violated.  Engi- 
ners  would  also  be  posted  on  those  bridges 
and  tunnels  leading  into  the  zone,  who 
would  treat  them  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
and  road  bridges  leading  into  the  zone 
would  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  able 
to  bear  heavy  tanks  or  heavy  guns.  The 
strategic  railways  of  the  Rhine,  already  re- 
ferred to,  built  by  the  Germans,  especially 
with  a  view  to  the  rapid  concentration  of 
troops,  would  have  to  be  specially  dealt 
with,  and  it  is  suggested  that  a  small  ex- 
pert staff  should  be  appointed  which  would 
have  as  its  duty  to  insure  that  the  railways 
be  not  adapted  to  the  use  of  an  army  bent 
on  invasion.  All  existing  plant  installed 
by  the  Germans  for  this  purpose  and  not 
necessary  to  the  commercial  use  of  the 
railways,  would  be  destroyed. 

The  question  of  policing  the  zone  would 
always  be  a  difficult  one,  for  recent  history 
shows  how  a  well-ordered  police  force  can 
be  rapidly  transformed  into  a  military 
force  of  the  first  order.  So  vast  an  area, 
comprising  some  ten  millions  of  people, 
cannot  remain  without  police.  In  fact,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  police  force  should  be 
particularly  strong,  since  it  is  essential 
that  it  should  be  able  to  deal  with  all  emer- 
gencies, so  that  no  neighboring  nation 
should  have  the  temptation  or  the  pretext 
of  interfering  in  case  of  serious  civil  dis- 
turbance to  invade  the  zone.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  police  force,  which  must  be 
purely  German,  since  it  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  deal  with  the  German  popula- 


tion, should  be  recruited  entirely  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Rhineland,  to  remove 
all  suspicion  of  Prussian  interference.  It 
might  be  considered  whether  this  force 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
League,  or  even  whether  the  higher  ap- 
pointments might  not  either  be  made  by 
the  Commission  or  at  least  with  its  sanc- 
tion. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  owing  to  mod- 
ern conditions  a  demilitarized  zone  such 
as  that  suggested  would  be  of  little  value, 
since  it  can  be  flown  over.  Such  an  objec- 
tion is  quite  invalid,  as  any  soldier  knows. 
The  day  has  not  yet  come  when  armies  can 
be  transported  by  air.  No  nation  in  its 
senses  would  commit  so  obvious  an  act  of 
aggression,  put  itself  in  the  wrong  and 
give  away  its  intentions,  if  such  an  act  of 
aggression,  be  it  on  a  small  or  be  it  on  a 
huge  scale,  were  not  immediately  followed 
up  by  an  army  to  take  advantage  of  the 
destruction  and  disturbance  wrought  by 
the  air  attack.  An  air  attack  passing  over 
the  demilitarized  zone  must,  therefore,  in- 
evitably be  followed  by  a  violation  of  that 
zone  by  troops. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  flying  over 
the  zone  would  entail  exactly  the  same 
penalties  as  transgressing  its  borders.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  station  a  few 
aeroplanes  in  the  zone,  under  the  authoril^ 
of  the  League  Commission,  for  air  police 
purposes.  Such  a  provision  might  have 
considerable  moral  importance. 

The  merest  outline  of  the  scheme  pro- 
posed has  been  given,  since  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind  very  considerable  alterations  and 
concessions  by  both  sides  are  necessary  be- 
fore a  final  draft  can  be  worked  out,  but 
it  is  claimed  that  on  the  basis  of  these 
proposals  the  maximum  of  security  can  be 
given  to  France.  She  can  never  hold  the 
Rhine  herself,  but  her  reason  for  wanting 
to  do  so  was  to  protect  herself  from  at- 
tack. This  protection  is  taken  off  her  own 
shoulders  and  placed  upon  those  of  the 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations.  More- 
over, by  the  means  suggested  above,  it  is 
made  impossible  for  Germany  to  derive 
any  advantage  from  an  attempt  to  seize 
the  Rhine  for  purposes  of  aggression. 

Not  a  Unilateral  Plan 

Having  dealt  with  the  manner  of  ren- 
dering the  zone  effective  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  French  security,  it  remains  to  deal 
with  the  other  aspect  from  which  the 
articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  are  un- 
satisfactory— that  is,  that  they  are  uni- 
lateral. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  claimed 
for  these  suggestions  is  that  an  oppor- 
tunity is  given  of  modifying  the  unilateral 
aspect  of  these  clauses,  which  it  is  super- 
fluous to  say  will  not  under  any  circum- 
stances be  abandoned  by  France.  At 
present  Germany  has  to  submit  the  Ehine- 
land  to  a  special  regime  without  any  sort 
of  compensation. 

The  proposals  envisaged  above  would 
entail  that  Germany  would  be  asked,  in  the 
name  of  world  peace,  to  undertake  obliga- 
tions over  and  above  those  to  which  she  is 
committed  by  the  treaty.  As  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  compel  her  to  accept 
anything  not  contained  in  the  treaty,  she 
would  naturally  only  agree  to  an  arrange- 
ment giving  her  compensation  for  any 
extra  concessions  which  she  might  consent 
to  make. 

The  sort  of  arrangement  that  is  sug- 
gested as  fair  is  that  if  the  process  of 
transforming  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  so 
as  to  give  France  security,  some  extra 
concessions  have  to  be  asked  of  Germany, 
France  should  be  asked  as  a  gesture  of 
good-will  to  demilitarize  some  of  her  own 
territory  and  to  submit  it  to  the  same 
regime  as  that  suggested  for  the  Ehine- 
land. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ask  France  to  de- 
militarize a  corresponding  area  to  the 
Ehineland  (i.  e.,  Alsace-Lorraine)  for 
military  reasons,  for  this  would  entail 
her  having  to  destroy  what  is  practically 
her  one  line  of  defense,  the  line  of  Stras- 
bourg-Metz,  which  cannot  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  aggression.  The  only  alternative 
defensive  line  of  Toul- Verdun,  now  dis- 
mantled, would  if  the  line  Strasbourg- 
Metz  were  demilitarized  have  to  be  re- 
erected  at  vast  expense,  and  if  once  broken 
through  by  an  invading  army  leaves  the 
plains  of  Champagne  and  therefore  Paris 
open  to  an  invader.  But  France  might 
well  be  asked  to  demilitarize  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Haut  Ehin  and  a  band  of  ter- 
ritory ten  kilometers  wide  on  the  French 
side  of  the  frontier,  and  to  place  this  area 
under  the  supervision  of  the  same  Com- 
mission of  the  League  of  Nations  as  would 


have  the  Ehineland  in  charge,  and  this 
might  be  accepted  by  Germany  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  extra  sacrifice  de- 
manded of  her.  It  is,  after  all,  very  much 
to  her  advantage  that  France  should  feel 
secure,  and  there  is  nothing  humiliating 
to  her  national  pride  in  the  proposals 
outlined. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  area  which  it  is 
suggested  that  France  should  demilitarize 
is  less  extensive  than  the  area  demilitar- 
ized by  Germany,  but  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  if  no  change  takes  place, 
Germany  is  bound  by  her  undertakings 
under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  to  keep  de- 
militarized an  area  as  large  as  Belgium, 
and  that  she  has  agreed  to  this. 

It  is  most  curious  to  note  that  a  very 
similar  proposal  to  this  was  put  forward 
by  the  great  French  statesman  Guizot  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
which  was  published  in  the  Times  news- 
paper of  January  26,  1871. 

He  writes: 

"Why  should  not  the  two  great  States 
(France  and  Prussia)  establish  a  military 
neutrality  between  certain  portions  of  their 
respective  territories;  that  is,  prohibit  fort- 
resses, arsenals,  and  military  stores  through- 
out a  certain  district  in  which  they  made  no 
political  change  whatever?  For  example, 
why  shoiild  not  the  two  banks  of  the  Rhine 
cease  to  be  a  standing  menace  to  France  and 
Prussia,  and  cease  throughout  a  given  length 
and  breadth  to  bristle  with  fortresses  and 
cannons.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
a  stipulation,  if  it  is  to  be  really  just  and 
valuable,  must  be  reciprocal.  .  .  .  Nothing 
could  give  a  more  certain  proof  that  both 
France  and  Prussia  are  anxious  to  seeing 
a  real  and  lasting  peace.  .  .  .  We  must 
not  delude  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  making 
war  impossible ;  we  must  be  content  to  try 
to  make  it  diflBcult  and  obviously  wrong. 
When  we  do  so  we  shall  have  attained  the 
maximum  of  human  power  and  wisdom  in 
this  direction." 

What  makes  this  suggestion  particularly 
interesting  is  Guizot's  insistence  on  the 
importance  of  reciprocity.  You  will  note 
how  very  reasonable  he  is,  but  then  Paris 
was  being  besieged  at  the  time,  a  situa- 
tion which  makes  for  reasonableness. 

This  suggestion  affords  a  valuable  prece- 
dent.   If  France,  invaded,  beaten,  almost 
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begging  for  mercy,  could  still  suggest  to 
Prussia  a  reciprocal  arrangement,  and 
ask  her,  the  victor,  to  consent  to  demilitar- 
izing some  of  her  own  territory,  for  the 
sake  of  permanent  peace,  then  surely  it  is 
not  too  much  today,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, to  ask  of  France,  as  Guizot  asked  of 
Prussia,  to  demilitarize  some  of  her  own 
territory,  and  this  only  an  area  far  less 
important  than  that  suggested  to  Prussia 
in  this  communication  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Previous  Examples  of  Demilitarized  Zones 

This  plan  for  demilitarization  is  no  new 
idea.  Demilitarized  zones  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  past.    For  example : 

In  1816  a  treaty  was  negotiated  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  lim- 
iting naval  armaments  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  treaty  is  still  in  force  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

In  1894  a  demilitarized  zone  was  estab- 
lished between  the  frontiers  of  Burma  and 
Tibet,  extending  to  ten  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  frontier. 

In  1905,  by  treaty  between  Norway  and 
Sweden,  their  common  frontier  was  de- 
militarized, all  fortifications  save  those 
possessing  historic  interest  being  de- 
stroyed. 

In  1905,  also,  a  proposal  was  put  for- 
ward for  the  demilitarization  of  the  Alps 
by  France  and  Italy.  In  consequence,  the 
French  Parliament  reduced  their  military 
budget  by  100,000  francs,  and  the  Italians 
followed  suit. 

The  Pacific  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  establishes  a 
kind  of  neutral  belt  of  islands  between 
these  two  countries,  thus  withdrawing  the 
armed  frontier  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  possibility  of  friction. 

The  Aland  Islands  were  very  success- 
fully demilitarized  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  1921. 

The  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  1923,  estab- 
lishes demilitarized  zones  along  the  littoral 
of  the  Straits,  and  between  Turkey,  Bul- 
garia, and  Greece. 

Concluding  Remark 

We  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to 
prove  to  any  fair-minded  person  that  the 
scheme  above  outlined  is  worthy  of  careful 
consideration. 


As  has  been  said,  before  it  could  be 
adopted  in  its  final  form  a  very  great  deal 
of  discussion  would,  of  course,  be  neces- 
sary, and  objections  put  forward  on  both 
sides  would  have  to  be  met  and  compensa- 
tion offered  wherever  necessary. 

But  as  the  idea  contains  principles 
which  can  give  nations  security,  that  es- 
sential forerunner  of  disarmament,  and  as 
its  basis  is  fair-play  and  equal  sacrifice  for 
equal  privilege,  it  is  a  plan  which  can 
properly  commend  itself  to  free  people 
who  have  faith  that  if  blundering,  falter- 
ing mankind  be  given  a  chance  to  develop 
in  peace  it  is  possible  to  hope  that  in  time 
war  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Moreover,  arrangements  such  as  the  one 
suggested  have  another  enormous  advan- 
tage from  the  point  of  view  of  our  great 
democracies:  they  always  see  things  sim- 
ply, and  want  simple  issues  to  judge  upon ; 
the  man  in  the  street  in  Berlin  or  Paris  or 
Chicago  can  perfectly  well  understand 
that  a  band  of  territory  has  been  set  apart 
between  two  nations,  and  that  it  is  against 
the  law  of  humanity  for  any  one  to  trans- 
gress it  with  armed  force.  The  peoples 
can  realize  the  advantage  of  this,  and  they 
will  also  appreciate  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  nations  subscribing  to  this  ar- 
rangement, deciding  to  underwrite  these 
security  bonds,  the  greater  chance  wiU 
there  be  of  the  zones  never  being  violated. 
In  fact,  to  guarantee  zones  such  as  this  is 
probably  the  cheapest  form  of  premium 
that  can  be  paid  for  peace. 

War  has  always  been  one  of  the  worst 
inflictions  of  humanity,  worse  than  the 
worst  form  of  epidemics  known  to  man- 
kind, since  the  human  race  is  irretrievably 
weakened  thereby,  the  best  and  strongest 
being  sacrificed.  War  has  assumed  such 
formidable  proportions  that  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  civilization,  which 
rocked  at  its  base  during  the  last  conflict, 
might  weU  sink  into  chaos  had  it  to  face 
such  an  ordeal  again. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  all  to  con- 
sider earnestly  what  can  be  done  to  save 
humanity  from  the  abyss  of  despair  into 
which  new  wars  might  fling  it,  and  to 
work  so  that  our  children,  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  shall  in  peace  and  security 
be  able  to  co-operate  with  every  human 
being  the  world  over  for  the  improvement 
of  mankind. 
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AN  ever-widening  stream  of  words  con- 
^  tinues  to  flow  over  this  question. 
Listening,  one  gathers  an  impression  of 
confusion,  of  wonder  that  so  many  words 
can  leave  the  inquiry  unanswered. 

An  Old  Question 

Many  of  the  attempts  to  reply  to  this 
question  have  been  noble  and  inspiring. 
Such  men  as  Immanuel  Kant  and  Jeremy 
Bentham  assumed  that  disarmament  is 
possible. 

On  the  twelfth  of  August,  1898,  Count 
Mouravieff,  Eussian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  handed  to  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives at  Saint  Petersburg  a  prophetic, 
and  now  an  historic,  letter,  in  which  he 
said :  "In  checking  these  increasing  arma- 
ments and  in  seeking  the  means  of  avert- 
ing the  calamities  which  threaten  the  en- 
tire world  lies  the  supreme  duty  today 
resting  upon  all  States."  It  was  this  cir- 
cular note,  familiarly  known  as  the  Czar's 
Eescript,  out  of  which  grew  the  first  peace 
conference  at  The  Hague  in  1899. 

January  8,  1918,  President  Wilson  gave 
to  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  his  con- 
ception of  "the  only  possible  program" 
for  the  peace  of  the  world.  Item  num- 
ber 4  of  those  fourteen  points  called  for 
"adequate  guarantees  given  and  taken 
that  national  armaments  will  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domes- 
tic safety."  Article  8  of  the  covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  recognizes  that  the 
maintenance  of  peace  requires  the  same 
thing.  Article  23  of  the  same  covenant 
provides  that  members  of  the  League 
agree  to  entrust  the  League  with  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and 
ammunition.  Delegates  from  many  States 
are  trying  to  carry  out  this  provision  at  a 
meeting  in  Geneva  at  this  very  moment. 
Under  Article  8,  the  members  of  the 
League  agree  that  the  manufacture,  by 
private  enterprise,  of  munitions  and  im- 
plements of  war  is  open  to  grave  objec- 
tion.    As  an  eyewitness  of  the  plenary 


♦An  address  delivered  before  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Philadelphia,  May  15,  1925. 


sessions  of  the  Paris  Conference,  I  gath- 
ered the  clear  impression  that  this  last 
was  the  one  principle  upon  which  all  of 
the  delegates  agreed  with  some  show  of 
enthusiasm. 

The  Washington  Conference  of  1921 
was  called  "to  relieve  humanity  of  the 
crushing  burden  created  by  competition 
in  armaments." 

It  was  my  lot  to  witness  the  energy  and 
devotion  put  into  the  "Protocol'''  at  Ge- 
neva last  fall.  The  object  of  this  protocol 
was  to  facilitate  the  reduction  and  limita- 
tion of  armaments.  The  three  watch- 
words of  the  document  were  security, 
arbitration,  and  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. 

It  must  be  granted  that  Miltonic  labors 
and  intent  studies  have  been  put  into  the 
attempts  to  answer  the  question,  Is  dis- 
armament possible? 

Yet  Armaments  Increase 

And  yet  the  building  of  armaments 
goes  on  apace.  This  is  true  of  all  the 
larger  powers  and  of  nearly  all  of  the 
smaller.  The  increase  of  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers, submarines,  and  of  lethal  gases 
is  a  fact  of  common  knowledge.  There 
are  on  the  way  in  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  Japan,  France,  and  Italy — 
all  parties  to  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence—42  cruisers,  121  destroyers,  and  126 
submarines.  Since  the  armistice  the  total 
has  been  345,  Formerly  our  gunmakers 
were  trying  to  produce  guns  to  pierce  any 
armor;  at  the  same  time  the  makers  of 
armor  were  trying  to  produce  a  covering 
for  ships  that  would  be  proof  against  any 
projectile.  Now  the  competition  is  be- 
tween the  designers  and  the  diplomats, 
the  designers  laboring  to  increase  navy 
efficiency  under  the  terms  of  a  treaty  set 
up  by  the  diplomats — a  treaty  calculated 
to  decrease  the  navy.  Every  effort  to  be 
ready  for  a  maximum  danger  on  the  sea, 
on  the  land,  or  in  the  air  continues  with 
the  same  old  feverish  anxiety. 

So  our  question,  Is  disarmament  pos- 
sible? remains  unanswered.  And  natu- 
rally one  wonders  why. 
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Reasons  for  Our  Confusion 

One  of  the  reasons  undoubtedly  is  a  cer- 
tain lack  of  precision  in  the  use  of  words 
as  we  talk  about  the  problem — a  weak- 
ness, it  must  be  confessed,  that  sometimes 
affects  discussion. 

Just  what  does  the  question  mean?  It 
may  be  interpreted  to  mean.  Can  the 
United  States  of  America  disarm  and  set 
an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world?  If 
the  question  means  that,  most  of  us  would 
unhesitatingly  say.  No.  Indeed,  such  a 
question  is  of  interest  only  to  the  mystic 
or  the  dialectician.  It  can  be  of  no  im- 
portance in  serious  discussion,  for  it  is  of 
no  interest  to  persons  responsible  for  our 
foreign  policies.  Confirmed  pleader  for 
an  international  peace  with  justice  that  I 
am,  I  cannot  conceive  that  our  United 
States  of  America  could  now  do  away  with 
her  army  or  her  navy  with  safety  to  her- 
self, or,  for  that  matter,  with  any  advan- 
tage to  the  cause  of  a  desirable  interna- 
tional peace.  Evil  men  do  break  through 
and  steal  and  murder.  In  practical  life 
we  have  reduced  stealing  and  murdering 
by  education  and  by  religion;  but  also,  it 
must  be  admitted,  by  something  of  a  dis- 
play of  organized  force.  We  of  the  United 
States  are  not  less  powerful  in  world  af- 
fairs because  of  our  physical  strength. 
Defenselessness,  as  such,  prevents  no  wars. 
It  once  meant,  rather,  the  burning  of  our 
National  Capitol. 

The  cause  of  international  peace  is  not 
jeopardized  by  our  national  defense  act  of 
1920.  By  the  terms  of  this  act  we  are 
provided  with  a  small  regular  army, 
easily  enlarged;  with  a  national  guard; 
with  an  Officers'  Eeserve  Corps;  and  with 
plans,  more  or  less  scientific,  for  a  rapid 
mobilization  of  all  our  national  resources 
in  case  of  need.  There  is  a  strong  move- 
ment to  buttress  all  this  with  a  universal 
draft  act,  under  the  terms  of  which  every 
available  source  of  power  could  be  enlisted 
forthwith  on  a  proportional  basis  of  ef- 
fectiveness and  fair  play.  At  this  stage 
of  international  development — little  bet- 
ter than  a  condition  of  international 
anarchy — I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  these 
things  for  my  country.  For  the  United 
States  of  America  to  disarm  at  this  time 
might  easily  mean  the  destruction  of  this 
nation.  The  overthrow  of  our  United 
States  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  world 


at  large.  My  personal  belief  is  that  such 
a  misfortune  would  be  the  most  serious 
calamity  that  could  happen  to  any  pros- 
pect for  a  permanent  international  peace. 

Many  of  the  attempts  to  prove  that  dis- 
armament must  be  possible  seem  to  break 
down  because  of  a  certain  lack  of  respect 
for  the  laws  of  logic.  Inexact  use  of 
words  in  a  premise  leads  inevitably  to  a 
false  conclusion.  For  example,  it  is  said 
that  armaments  cause  wars;  that  this  na- 
tion is  armed ;  and  that,  therefore,  this 
nation  is  a  cause  of  war.  Of  course,  an 
armed  nation  provokes  war  only  when  it 
decides  to  become  an  aggressor.  Further- 
more, it  does  not  appear  just  what  is 
meant  by  armaments.  A  nation  with  a 
large  fleet  and  no  army  may  be  said  to  be 
armed,  but  it  is  not  a  menace  to  other  na- 
tions for  the  reason  that  a  fleet  without 
an  army  is  practically  powerless  away 
from  home.  Since  the  Dutch  wars  of  the 
17th  century,  Britain  has  had  no  success 
in  war  save  with  the  use  of  an  army.  In 
the  main,  it  must  be  granted  that  an 
armed  nation  becomes  a  menace  only  when 
its  armament  finds  expression  both  in  an 
army  and  in  a  navy  larger  than  those  pos- 
sessed by  some  potential  victim.  Fur- 
thermore, armament  is  not  limited  to 
guns  and  navies.  Every  expression  of  the 
nation's  life  is  now  an  essential  part  of 
the  nation's  military  strength — fats,  leads, 
factories,  pulpits,  knitting  needles,  binoc- 
ulars, theaters,  not  to  mention  such  lesser 
matters  as  money,  old  rags,  empty  bottles, 
and  editors.  In  any  event,  the  premise  of 
the  syllogism  is  inexact,  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  therefore  fallacious.  Belgian  ar- 
maments were  not  the  cause  of  Germany's 
rape  of  Liege  in  1914. 

We  are  told  that  the  Esquimaux  are  not 
prepared  for  war,  and  that  therefore  they 
have  no  wars.  It  should  be  added,  of 
course,  that  they  have  nothing  else  to 
speak  of,  save  a  steady  climate.  In  any 
event,  nothing  in  logic  makes  it  desirable 
for  us  to  pattern  after  our  friends  of  the 
north. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  was 
a  great  peace-loving  people,  centuries  ago, 
on  the  stretches  of  what  is  now  Eussia, 
for  upon  opening  up  the  mounds  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  that  territory  no  war  im- 
plements have  been  found.  Out  of  respect 
to  history,  however,  it  must  be  confessed 
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that  that  great  peace-loving  race  has  itself 
disappeared.  Nothing  in  reason  seems  to 
indicate,  therefore,  that  we  should  follow 
that  example. 

It  is  argued  that  we  should  trust  to 
moral  forces — say,  to  the  school  teacher — 
rather  than  to  the  machine-gun  for  our 
defense.  That  is  all  right,  so  long  as  no 
aggressive  enemy  has  muskets  trained  on 
some  of  our  vital  parts. 

It  is  argued  that  no  man  is  safe  in 
Philadelphia,  for  example,  who  carries  a 
pistol  and  a  bowie  knife ;  and  that,  by  the 
same  token,  no  nation  is  safe  with  armies 
and  fighting  ships.  There  is  only  a  meas- 
ure of  truth  in  the  premise,  for  there  are 
sections  of  the  world  where  one  is  not  safe 
without  some  weapon  of  defense. 

When  people  say,  "Let  us  disarm  and 
shame  the  world  into  disarmament,**  we 
may  recall  that  we  have  reduced  our  army 
on  various  occasions.  We  have  never  noted 
that  any  one  else  was  inspired  to  follow 
our  example.  Our  army  of  less  than  100,- 
000  in  1914  did  not  seem  to  shame  any 
one  in  Europe,  at  least  noticeably.  Brit- 
ain's pacific  gestures  of  reducing  arma- 
ments since  the  war  have  been  followed 
by  increases  of  foreign  armaments,  her 
ratio  to  the  four  other  naval  powers  stand- 
ing at  11  to  334.  For  nearly  a  generation 
it  was  a  cardinal  principle  of  German  tac- 
tics to  bank  on  the  weakness  of  Belgium, 

"Blessed  are  the  meek."  Yes,  especially 
if  the  meekness  works.  Meekness  is  of 
little  help  to  the  lone  sheep  when  the  un- 
fettered wolf  is  hungry.  France,  unarmed 
in  1914,  probably  would  not  have  lost  so 
many  boys;  but  quite  as  probably  she 
would  have  lost  something  far  dearer. 
Death  of  the  body  is  not  the  worst  thing 
that  can  happen  to  a  man  or  to  a  nation. 

We  are  told  that  swashbucklers  invite 
attack.  This  is  quite  true,  after  they  have 
launched  or  threatened  an  offensive. 

When  we  are  reminded  that  over-prep- 
aration for  war  is  an  incentive  to  war,  we 
have  to  admit  it,  especially  when  the  pre- 
paredness is  nervous  and  indefinite.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  under -preparation  for 
war  is  sometimes  an  invitation  to  war. 

"The  way  to  prevent  war  is  not  to 
fight,"  said  a  distinguished  Bishop  of  a 
Christian  church.  That  seems  reasonable. 
So  far  as  we  now  are  permitted  to  know, 
however,  that  is  what  a  certain  lady  might 
have  unprofitably  suggested  to  the  tiger. 


When  men  like  Mr.  Novicow,  for  exam- 
ple, urge  that  all  the  nations  should  dis- 
arm completely,  they  surely  do  not  mean 
to  destroy  arms  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  domestic  peace.  But  since  arms 
necessary  for  domestic  peace  must  differ 
in  amount  because  of  the  differences  in 
size  of  the  various  nations,  such  a  plan,  if 
adopted,  would  leave  the  governments  still 
with  unequal  strength,  and  therefore  with 
the  same  relative  differences  and  fears  as 
now.  This,  unfortunately,  seems  to  be  in 
a  measure  the  fact  following  the  Wash- 
ington Conference. 

Others  urge  that  we  disarm  by  agree- 
ment. Yes,  but  there  would  remain  the 
possibility  of  crookedness  and  evasion,  as 
in  the  case  of  Prussia  between  the  years 
1807  and  1813.  The  Arms  Conference 
at  Washington  in  1921  was  most  service- 
able ;  it  reduced  expenses.  But  to  attempt 
disarmament  by  agreement  is  to  begin  at 
the  end  of  the  problem  and  to  work  back- 
ward. 

There  seems  to  be  an  abiding  hope 
that  we  may  yet  find  a  way  out  by  some 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress;  but  we 
have  had  a  number  of  such  resolutions,  all 
without  avail.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of 
June,  1910,  after  a  discussion  lasting 
many  months,  our  Congress  passed  a 
joint  resolution  for  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mission to  study,  in  co-operation  with 
other  governments,  the  best  ways  to  re- 
duce armaments  The  commission  was 
never  appointed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  resolution  provided  a  liberal  salary  for 
each  of  the  three  members.  On  the  eighth 
of  December,  1913,  our  Congress  passed, 
all  but  unanimously — the  vote  was  317  to 
11 — a  law  stating  that  the  United  States 
was  willing  and  ready  to  co-operate  with 
other  governments  to  secure  for  one  year 
a  suspension  of  the  naval  construction  pro- 
gram, following  the  suggestion  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Eight  Hon.  Winston  Churchill. 
Nothing  was  done.  There  have  been  many 
attempts  with  a  similar  purpose. 

When  people  tell  us  that  armaments 
beget  war,  we  are  led  to  remind  ourselves 
that  armaments  beget  nothing.  It  is  the 
human  will  behind  armaments  that  mat- 
ters. At  Paris  in  1919  the  victorious  Al- 
lied and  Associated  Powers  disarmed  Ger- 
many,   Austria,    Hungary,    Bulgaria    by 
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fiat.  And  yet  fears  of  these  disarmed 
powers  have  led  France  and  the  Little  En- 
tente to  build  up  a  military  machine  of 
proportions  unheard  of  heretofore  in  times 
of  peace.  Three  billion  dollars  is  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  world's  bill  for  armaments 
in  1924.  It  isn't  that  Britain  is  going  to 
have  a  naval  base  at  Singapore  that  dis- 
turbs Japan;  the  disquieting  factor, 
rather,  is  a  natural  curiosity  to  know  what 
England  purposes  to  do  with  such  a  base. 
It  is  the  fear,  not  of  armaments,  but  of 
a  will  to  conquest,  that  is  eating  at  the 
vitals  of  Europe  and  of  the  Far  East. 

Importance  of  Security 

Too  many  of  the  discussions  of  this 
whole  matter  leave  out  the  one  vital  con- 
sideration, namely,  that  there  can  be  no 
disarmament  of  any  importance  to  the 
cause  of  international  peace  until  the 
problem  of  security  is  solved.  And  the 
problem  of  security,  called  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain "of  immense,  of  overwhelming  im- 
portance," is  evidently  not  to  be  solved 
permanently  by  setting  up  force  to  combat 
force.  Such  schemes  are  not  only  imper- 
manent ;  they  head  invariably  into  danger. 
This  is  particularly  true  where  the  com- 
plicated interests  of  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers,  of  their  former  enemies,  of 
Russia,  and  of  the  neutrals  in  the  late 
war  are  all  involved.  Competitive  arma- 
ments cause  wars  only  indirectly.  True, 
the  sight  of  a  lot  of  explosives  lying 
around  doesn't  always  promote  a  feeling 
of  security;  but  the  significant  fact  in  the 
situation  is  that  competitive  armaments 
are  the  result  rather  than  the  cause  of 
competitive  policies.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  Germany  against  Great 
Britain  for  the  control  of  the  seas,  of  the 
Entente  against  the  Alliance;  of  group 
against  group,  for  the  continuing  of  the 
status  quo,  for  the  building  of  a  Bagdad 
railroad,  or  for  the  erecting  of  a  new 
fence  a  little  farther  over  on  a  neighbor's 
piece  of  ground. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  for- 
eign policies  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
World.  In  the  Old  World  it  is  difficult 
for  men  to  conceive  of  any  international 
organization  for  the  promotion  of  peace 
except  it  be  based  upon  the  theory  of 
coercion.     True,  the  Old  World  diplomat 


is  trained  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
He  is  a  fine  type  of  developed  intelli- 
gence and  efficient  action.  But  he  has 
trouble  understanding  policies  other  than 
those  of  secret  diplomacy,  military  alli- 
ances, balances  of  power,  or  leagues  to 
enforce  peace.  These  are  his  habits  of 
thought.  In  such  an  atmosphere  efforts 
toward  disarmament  make  little  headway. 
I  have  studied  the  causes  of  war  for 
some  twenty  years.  Once  I  attempted  to 
tabulate  these  causes.  There  were  133 
of  them,  and  that  was  only  a  beginning. 
But,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it,  I  do  not 
know  the  cause  of  war.  I  only  feel  certain 
of  this:  when  nations  go  to  war,  it  is 
usually  because  they  see  no  other  way  to 
achieve  their  ends.  Therefore  the  only 
hope  for  any  disarmament,  of  more  than 
merely  financial  importance,  is  to  reveal 
to  the  people  and  to  their  diplomats  that 
their  legitimate  aims  can  be  attained  bet- 
ter by  resorting  to  means  other  than  war. 
But  what  are  those  other  means  ? 

Security  by  Means  Other  Than  War 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  no  apology 
is  necessary  for  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787 
was  an  international  conference  adequate 
to  its  purpose.  If  one  studies  that  Con- 
vention, one  must  inevitably  conclude  that 
any  international  organization  relying 
upon  the  coercion  of  recalcitrant  States 
by  force  of  arms  is  not  a  peace  organiza- 
tion, but  a  war  organization.  When  it 
was  proposed  in  that  Convention  to  set  up 
a  government  with  power  to  coerce  States 
by  force  of  arms,  the  proposal  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  and  as  thoroughly  repu- 
diated. 

Mr.  James  Madison  observed  that  a 
union  of  States  "based  opon  military  co- 
ercion seemed  to  provide  for  its  own  de- 
struction." He  later  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  "The  practicability  of  mak- 
ing laws  with  coercive  sanctions,  for  the 
States  as  political  bodies,  had  been  ex- 
ploded on  all  hands."  Mr.  Alexander 
Hamilton  pointed  out  that  force  could  not 
be  exerted  on  a  State  except  in  terms  of 
war.  He  called  the  proposal  "idle  and 
visionary  *  *  *  one  of  the  maddest 
projects  that  was  ever  devised  *  *  * 
the  thing  is  a  dream,  it  is  impossible." 
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Mr.  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  saw 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  coercing  a 
State :  one  by  the  coercion  of  arms,  the 
other  by  the  coercion  of  law.  This  was 
the  view  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

This  means  that  there  are  but  two 
ways  to  organize  States — one  for  war,  and 
the  other  for  peace.  And  these  are  two 
different  kinds  of  organization.  We  have 
forty-eight  free,  sovereign,  independent 
States  in  the  United  States,  organized  for 
their  mutual  interests,  without  any 
thought  of  coercion  except  the  coercion  of 
law.  This  is  America's  contribution  to 
the  foreign  policies  of  States.  If  there  is 
to  be  any  disarmament  of  the  nations  of 
importance  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  it 
must  follow,  not  precede,  the  adoption  by 
all  of  the  nations  of  such  a  policy. 

Justice   First — Then  Reduction  of  Armaments 

Enlightened  public  opinion  and  modern 
civilization  alike  demand  that  differences 
between  nations  should  be  settled  as  dis- 
putes between  individuals  are  adjudicated, 
namely,  by  the  arbitrament  of  courts,  in 
accordance  with  the  recognized  principles 
of  law. 

When  the  advisory  committee  of  jurists 
met  at  The  Hague  in  1930  to  "formulate 
and  submit  to  the  members  of  the  League 
for  adoption  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,"  they  recommended  that  a  new 
conference  of  the  nations  in  continuation 
of  the  first  two  conferences  at  The  Hague 
be  held  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  the 
following  purposes: 

1.  To  restate  the  established  rules  of  in- 
ternational law,  especially,  and  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  fields  affected  by  the  events 
of  the  recent  war. 

2.  To  formulate  and  agree  upon  the  amend- 
ments and  additions,  if  any,  to  the  rules  of 
international  law  shown  to  be  necessary  or 
useful  by  the  events  of  the  war  and  the 
changes  In  the  conditions  of  international  life 
and  intercourse  which  have  followed  the  war. 

3.  To  endeavor  to  reconcile  divergent  views 
and  secure  general  agreement  upon  the  rules 
which  have  been  in  dispute  heretofore. 

4.  To  consider  the  subjects  not  now  ade- 
quately regulated  by  international  law,  but 


as  to  which  the  interests  of  international 
justic-e  require  that  rviles  of  law  shall  be 
declared  and  accepted. 

There  are  various  ways,  in  time  of  dis- 
pute, for  the  maintenance  of  peace  be- 
tween States.  There  are  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  agents  working  continuously 
at  the  business.  There  are  the  methods 
known  as  good  offices  and  mediation  of  one 
or  more  friendly  nations.  There  is  the 
method  of  investigation  by  a  commission, 
known  as  a  commission  of  inquiry.  There 
is  the  council  of  conciliation,  the  friendly 
compositor;  and  there  is  arbitration. 
These  are  available  at  any  time,  under 
the  existing  practice  of  nations.  And  yet, 
while  the  handmaidens  of  peace  are  law 
and  justice,  the  development  of  interna- 
tional law,  unfortunately,  lags.  The  rec- 
ommendation of  the  distinguished  com- 
mittee of  jurists  should  be  approved  and 
put  into  effect  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 

There  is  no  disarmament  possible  ex- 
cept first  there  be  a  disarmament  of  de- 
sire. There  can  be  no  promising  disarma- 
ment of  desire  by  compulsion  of  arms. 
There  is  no  way  out  of  the  vicious  circle 
of  armament  competition  except  along 
some  new  path  that  does  not  bristle  with 
bayonets.  That  new  course,  adopted  by 
our  fathers  in  1787,  but  seemingly  difficult 
for  other  nations  to  understand,  is  to  open 
the  way  for  the  processes  of  law,  backed 
by  the  sanction  of  the  public  will,  and 
thus  to  assure  the  security  of  nations  by 
convincing  them  that  their  interests  can 
best  be  advanced  not  by  arms,  but  by 
the  determinations  of  justice. 


THE  NEED  OF  THE  HOUR 

By  Edwin  Markham 

Fling  forth  the  triple-colored  flag  to  dare 
The  bright  untraveled  highways  of  the  air. 
Blow  the  undaunted  bugles,  blow,  and  yet 
Let  not  the  boast  betray  us  to  forget. 
Lo,  there  are  high  adventures  for  this  hour. 
Tourneys  to  test  the  sinews  of  our  power; 
For  we  must  parry,  as  the  years  increase. 
The  hazards  of  success,  the  risks  of  peace ! 
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ONE  WAY  TO  KEEP  OUT  OF  FOREIGN 
ENTANGLEMENTS 


By  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON 


IN  OUE  present  half  emergence  from 
the  savage  state,  we  worship  force  as 
our  God.  Our  hearts  swell  with  emotion 
when  we  view  our  great  naval  vessels, 
capable  of  overpowering  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  rejoice  over  our  nation's 
size,  with  its  attendant  power  to  compel 
others  to  do  our  bidding.  We  felicitate 
ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  part 
of  such  a  magnificent  ensemble ;  and  we 
love,  at  a  safe  distance,  to  exercise  such 
force  to  establish  our  will. 

Sometimes  we  lament  that  our  govern- 
ment is  supine  in  protecting  our  members 
who  journey  abroad.  We  say:  Look  at 
England,  ready  now,  as  in  former  years, 
to  enter  into  a  war  because  a  man's  ear 
has  been  severed.  Should  not  we,  as 
Americans,  receive  the  protection — or  the 
revenge — England  gives  her  subjects? 
Why  should  an  American  be  subject  to 
attack  and  the  Englishman,  panoplied  in 
his  country's  might,  go  scatheless? 

Yet,  by  and  large,  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  an  Englishman  is  safer  in  the 
rougher  or  less  orderly  parts  of  the  world 
than  an  American.  Perhaps  England  has 
only  capitalized  offenses  or  supposed  of- 
fenses against  her  subjects  as  excuses  for 
gratifying  the  avidity  of  her  ruling  classes 
for  land,  something  of  which  to  this  time 
we  have  had  plenty.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
present  danger  that,  with  growing  pres- 
sure from  commercial  adventurers,  we 
may  tread  in  her  imperial  footsteps. 

A  Nation's  Lawlessness  Abroad 

Which  is  the  righteous  or,  if  you  do 
not  like  that  word,  the  best  course  to  pur- 
sue, the  pacific  or  the  pugnacious?  It  is 
time  we  strove  to  strike  a  balance  between 
these  opposing  methods  of  advancing  na- 
tional greatness.  With  all  apologies  to 
the  nationalistic  attitude  of  our  country  at 
the  present  moment,  I  suggest  that  when 
a  nation  takes  into  its  own  hands  ven- 
geance or  punishment  against  foreign  na- 
tions, no  matter  how  feeble  or  even  dis- 
orderly, it  exceeds  the  purposes  for  which 


governments  are  formed  and  commits  a 
wrong,  weakening  itself  in  the  long  run 
and  always  injuring  the  common  citizen. 

Governments  have  long  since  ceased  to 
be  tribal;  they  are  territorial  conceptions. 
They  are  sovereign  within  their  respective 
limits.  The  instant  another  government 
invades  those  limits  to  prescribe  what 
shall  there  happen  to  those  within  them, 
the  actions  of  the  local  rulers  are  no 
longer  their  own,  but  the  erstwhile  na- 
tional authority  is  circumscribed  by  the 
superior  power  of  another.  The  theoreti- 
cal equality  of  independent  States  before 
international  law  is  infringed.  Sover- 
eignty on  the  part  of  the  dictating  State 
becomes  a  right  in  some  degree  to  control 
another,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  latter 
becomes  subjection.  This  is  what  would 
have  happened  to  Serbia  had  she  accepted 
the  conditions  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum, 
and  in  some  degree  took  place  in  the  sev- 
eral instances  we  have  to  cite  later.  But 
if  we  accept  the  hypothesis  of  supreme 
government  over  given  territorial  limits, 
and  attach  to  it  control  over  the  indwell- 
ing inhabitants,  we  cannot  agree  to  the 
exterritorial  projection  of  sovereignty  on 
the  part  of  another  government.  We  must 
on  its  face  regard  it  as  unrighteous  and 
unjust,  and,  bowing  to  pure  materialism, 
impracticable. 

National  Righteousness 

I  understand  what  a  slender  hold  the 
word  righteous  has  on  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions. The  fundamental  question  is.  Will 
it  be  prosperous  and  efficacious  in  the 
long  run  ?  If  it  pays  us,  then  will  we  re- 
sort to  the  force  over  the  possession  of 
which  we  rejoice?  Let  us  look  at  some 
examples.  In  every  case  it  is  true  the 
nation  exercising  abroad  its  sovereign 
powers  at  the  expense  of  another  was  in 
the  wrong,  but  we  apologize  for  referring 
to  this  incidental  but  unavoidable  fact. 

In  1847,  England  was  appealed  to  by 
Don  Pacifico,  who  was  born  in  Gibraltar, 
and  on  slender  evidence  assumed  to  be  a 
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British  subject,  because  in  a  riot  in  Athens 
his  house  was  invaded  and,  as  he  alleged, 
valuables  destroyed.  Upon  this  England 
formulated  a  demand  for  some  20,000 
pounds  sterling.  Greece  contested  the  de- 
mand, and  without  hesitation  Great  Brit- 
ain, relying  upon  superior  naval  force, 
blockaded  Greece,  to  the  hypocritical  hor- 
ror of  other  great  powers.  The  upshot 
was  that,  after  large  expenditure  of 
money,  a  commission  was  formed,  an  in- 
vestigation had,  and,  out  of  tender  con- 
sideration for  the  larger  power,  a  finding 
awarded  some  150  pounds  for  the  doubt- 
ful destruction  of  doubtful  papers.  To 
the  debit  side  was  to  be  placed  the  loss  of 
prestige  accompanying  the  commission  of 
an  unworthy  act,  direct  pecuniary  loss, 
and,  we  hesitate  to  add,  conviction  of  an 
act  of  moral  wrong. 

In  1861,  a  British  war  vessel  being  in 
Brazilian  waters,  several  officers  went  on 
shore,  not  in  uniform,  and,  on  convivial 
purposes  intent,  found  themselves  in  a 
Brazilian  jail  as  the  result  of  their  ex- 
uberance. They  were  released  the  next 
morning.  The  result  was  the  blockade 
of  the  Brazilian  coast,  the  severing  of  dip- 
lomatic relations,  and  a  long  period  of 
loss  to  both  countries.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  balance-sheet  was  nothing  save  the 
satisfaction  coming  from  the  exercise  of 
superior  force. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  sole  act  of  Eng- 
land to  that  of  several  nations.  In  the 
faU  of  1902  England,  Germany,  and  later 
Italy,  joined  in  a  blockade,  euphemisti- 
cally styled  "pacific,"  of  the  Venezuelan 
ports  to  enforce  payment  of  moneys  al- 
leged to  be  due  for  wrongs  committed 
against  their  respective  subjects,  or  to  se- 
cure arbitration  for  them.  The  latter  end, 
of  itself,  was  undeniably  laudable,  however 
bad  the  means  taken  to  obtain  it.  After 
inflicting  much  suffering  upon  an  innocent 
population  and  after  the  slaying  of  a  num- 
ber of  Venezuelan  citizens,  arbitration 
was  agreed  to ;  but  not  until  Germany 
was  paid  in  cash  on  a  certain  category  of 
claims  to  the  extent  fixed  by  Germany, 
That  money  was  extorted  to  which  Ger- 
many was  not  entitled  was  evident  from 
the  fact  that  claims  similar  in  nature  were 
allowed  to  the  extent  of  only  25  per  cent 
by  the  commission  later  established  hav- 
ing   jurisdiction    over    the    yet    unpaid 


claims.  Several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  were,  therefore,  extracted  unjustly 
from  Venezuela  by  the  sheer  use  of  brutal 
force — a  procedure  which,  if  indulged  in 
by  private  individuals,  would  be  called 
robbery. 

But  it  may  be  said  these  were  not  the 
doings  of  our  country,  whose  skirts  are 
clear  of  such  acts.    Let  us  see : 

In  1853  an  American  company,  repre- 
sented by  an  arrogant,  ill-tempered  Ameri- 
can, fell  into  difficulties  with  Paraguay. 
This  was  made  the  foundation  for  a  claim 
for  a  million  dollars.  Congress  became 
interested  in  the  struggle,  and  President 
Buchanan  was  authorized  to  go  to  any 
length  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
money.  War  vessels  were  dispatched  to 
South  America.  Finally  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
difficulty,  and  Cave  Johnson,  an  American 
of  distinction,  reported  in  1861  that  the 
whole  demand  was  without  the  slightest 
foundation.  We  were  on  the  verge  of  war 
over  a  baseless  claim. 

Yet  another  instance:  In  1854  an 
American  company  had  trouble  with  those 
assuming  authority  at  the  port  of  Grey- 
town,  on  the  Mosquito  Coast  of  Nicaragua. 
After  bickerings,  threats,  and  visits  from 
American  warships,  an  American  man-of- 
war,  after  forty-eight  hours'  notice,  bom- 
barded the  town.  Killing  many  persons 
and  destroying  much  property,  it  com- 
pleted the  undertaking  by  sending  men 
on  shore  to  fire  what  remained  of  the 
town.  England  and  France  thereafter 
made  claims  against  us  for  damages  to 
their  nationals,  but  this  country  refused 
to  satisfy  them.  Our  general  interna- 
tional relations  were  scarcely  helped  by 
this  incident,  while  for  years  Nicaragua 
refused  to  arbitrate  real  claims  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  against  it  unless  the  United 
States  would  recognize  its  wrong  and  ar- 
bitrate its  conduct  in  this  instance.  Scores 
of  our  nationals  were,  therefore,  hurt  in 
their  business  relations  in  Nicaragua  by 
our  imperious  actions. 

You  say  these  instances  are  old.  Let  us 
be  more  modem.  The  country  knows  lit- 
tle of  the  occurrences  of  late  years  in 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  in  which  this 
country  has  taken  part.  To  make  these 
countries  submissive  to  our  w^'^^    ^     bave 
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kept  there  several  thousand  marines  for 
years,  though  not  a  single  American  on 
legitimate  business  or  pleasure  had  been 
injured  in  person  or  property,  so  far  as 
one  can  learn.  We  have  killed  several 
thousand  of  the  natives  with  no  more  loss 
to  ourselves  than  might  have  been  involved 
in  a  wholesale  battue  of  wild  animals  in 
India.  We  have  expended  certainly  forty 
to  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Had  we  been 
interested  in  the  real  civilization  of  the 
island,  we  might  more  economically  have 
put  through  high  schools  all  the  popula- 
tion capable  of  so  much  learning.  We 
have  assured  ourselves,  apparently,  of  the 
hatred  of  the  islanders  and  the  suspicion 
and  distrust  of  South  and  Central  Ameri- 
cans more  familiar  with  the  facts  than  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  become. 

In  all  the  cases  I  have  enumerated,  and 
I  have  given  these  as  illustrative  of  some 
resorts  to  force  rather  than  as  being  in  any 
sense  a  complete  list,  there  has  been  run 
the  risk  of  potential  war,  and  all  at  least 
have  meant  national  hatreds.  In  each 
case,  the  stronger  nation  has  assumed  to  be 
the  judge  of  the  righteousness  of  its  own 
cause.  So  acting,  it  has  infringed  the 
territorial  rights,  integrity,,  and  sover- 
eignty of  another  nation,  invariably 
weaker  than  itself.  Such  a  thing  as 
courtesy  or  consideration  for  the  weaker 
brother  in  the  family  of  nations  has  been 
unknown. 

After  all,  the  stronger  lawless  nation 
has  got  itself,  and  often  its  nationals,  into 
trouble  in  greater  or  less  degree.  Eng- 
land discredited  herself  in  the  Pacifico 
and  Brazilian  incidents.  Innocent  men 
were  slain  and  money  wrongfully  ex- 
tracted in  the  Venezulan  blockade.  The 
United  States  was  disgraced  in  the  Grey- 
town  affair  and  its  relations  with  foreign 
countries  endangered  in  several  directions. 
It  went  to  large  expense  and  to  the  verge 
of  war  in  the  Paraguay  difficulty.  It  has 
won  a  rich  harvest  of  hate  and  expense 
by  its  Caribbean  experiment.  If  states- 
men were  thoughtful  enough,  they  would 
have  learned  that  national  sovereignty  be- 
gins and  ends  at  home.  If  the  people  were 
imaginative  and  sufficiently  idealistic, 
they  would  know  that  force  and  threats  of 
force,  whether  between  man  and  man  or 
between  nation  and  nation,  psychologically 


mean  exactly  the  same  thing  and  carry  in 
their  wake  parallel  revenges. 

Perhaps  some  day  people  will  awaken 
from  their  delusions  of  power  and  de- 
lusions arising  from  the  wrongful  associa- 
tion of  ideas. 

American  Interests  or  the  Interests  of 
America? 

We  have  dressed  up  the  interests  of  a 
small  group  of  Americans  till  they  have 
been  made  to  look  like  the  interests  of 
America.  The  words  resemble  each  other, 
but  the  realities  are  different.  We  have 
followed  over  foreign  boundary  lines  a 
delusive  course  to  vindicate,  as  we  have 
thought,  American  interests — not  the  in- 
terests of  America — and  prided  ourselves 
upon  our  ability  to  do  this  by  force.  To 
protect,  as  we  attempted,  the  investments 
of  a  handful,  we  have  sacrificed  the  lives 
of  Americans  and  foreigners  and  taken 
from  the  earnings  of  our  many  taxpayers. 
We  have  committed  a  certain  wrong  at 
home  in  our  pursuit  of  doubtful  good 
abroad.  We  have  trespassed  upon  the  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty  of  other  nations, 
while  denying  the  right  to  a  return  of 
such  visits  on  their  part.  We  have  dis- 
played anarchy  internationally  when  we 
had  the  power  to  back  us — that  is  against 
a  weaker  power — and  holily  held  out  our 
hands  in  protest,  as  it  were,  against,  by 
way  of  illustration,  Eussian  repudiation 
of  debts  created  for  the  benefit  of  a  de- 
posed Czaristic  government.  We  have 
preferred  our  own  brand  of  international 
anarchy.  We  have  now  before  us  the  job 
of  cleaning  our  government  house  of  im- 
perialistic tendencies  which,  for  the  mo- 
ment largely  unchallenged,  grow  stronger. 

There  is  a  clean,  straight  line  to  be 
followed  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 
Our  right  of  national  dictation  does  not 
extend  beyond  our  water's  edge.  Our 
foreign  adventurers  go  abroad  at  their 
own  business  risk.  If  they  venture  them- 
selves in  a  country  of  little  or  irregular 
law,  they  take  chances  exactly  as  they  do 
in  traveling  over  foreign  rocky  roads. 
Our  government  would  not,  in  the  latter 
case,  repair  a  broken  axle  or  a  broken 
limb,  and  has  no  more  right  or  justifica- 
tion in  leaving  its  boundaries  to  correct 
the  law  or  lawlessness  of  another  jurisdic- 
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tion,  and  our  citizen  no  greater  right  to 
require  relief  in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

All  this  is  not  to  deny  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  use  of  peaceful  governmental 
agencies  to  bring  about  the  determination 
of  a  question  of  disputed  rights  or  wrongs 
through  arbitration  or  other  Judicial 
method.  It  is  to  deny  the  use  of  power 
to  correct  a  supposed  trespass  against 
American  citizens  abroad — in  other  words, 
to  our  acting  as  judges  in  our  own  lawsuit. 

It  may  not  be  argued  that  while,  as 
against  lands  of  settled  government — for 
instance,  England  or  France — we  should 
rely  on  the  justice  of  their  institutions, 
and  that  against  despotic  governments,  as 
virtually  are  many  of  those  of  South  and 
Central  America,  we  should  act  for  our 
citizens  by  the  exercise  of  force.  Such  a 
theory  involves  determination  by  our- 
selves of  the  character  of  another  govern- 
ment, and  this  on  a  doubtful  point — its 
capacity  and  disposition  to  render  justice, 
in  itself  an  irritating  thing,  the  judgment 
by  ourselves  of  the  righteousness  of  our 


own  cause.  It  passes  over,  as  of  no  mo- 
ment, the  fact  that  our  citizens  may  have 
voluntarily  placed  themselves  in  a  land 
which  we  nationally  consider  inferior  to 
us  in  civilization;  that,  with  the  prospec- 
tive backing  of  our  government  to  com- 
pensate their  ill  fortune,  they  may  have 
been  the  authors  of  their  own  misfortunes  ; 
that  they  ask  for  the  possible  sacrifice  of 
the  lives  of  fellow-Americans  as  well  as 
of  nationals  of  the  government  under 
which  they  have  elected  to  live;  that  na- 
tional economy  and  international  good 
feeling  forbid  such  course. 

Does  democracy  demand  the  expendi- 
ture of  American  lives  and  of  common 
public  funds  to  defend  or  assuage  losses  on 
the  part  of  our  citizens  who  voluntarily 
trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  a  foreign 
government  or  people?  As  plain  Ameri- 
can citizens,  have  we  undertaken  this  risk 
for  those  who  have  chosen  to  live  abroad? 
If  we  are  adverse  to  "foreign  entangle- 
ments," why  permit  any  irresponsible 
American  to  involve  us  in  them? 


A  CENTURY  OF  UNITARIAN  SERVICE  FOR  PEACE 


By  EDWIN  D.  MEAD 


IT  IS  a  strange  and  anomalous  thing 
that  Christianity,  heralded  at  the  be- 
ginning as  the  coming  of  a  new  era  of 
peace  and  good  will  on  earth,  should  have 
waited  until  the  year  1815  of  the  era  for 
the  first  organization  of  the  peace  move- 
ment in  the  church.  That  was  the  year  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  which  ended  the 
twenty  years'  period  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  in  Europe,  and  of  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  here,  fought  after  the  treaty  of 
peace,  which  there  was  no  cable  to  an- 
nounce. That  needless  battle  made  An- 
drew Jackson  President  of  the  United 
States;  as  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe  made 
William  Henry  Harrison  President,  the 
Mexican  War  made  Zachary  Taylor  and 
Franklin  Pierce  Presidents,  and  the  Civil 
War  made  General  Grant  President.  We 
surely  cannot  throw  stones  at  Germany 
for  making  president  her  hero  of  the  late 
war. 

Waterloo  was  fought  in  June,  and  be- 
fore the  year  was  over  the  first  two  peace 


societies  in  the  world  had  been  founded, 
both  of  them  in  America  and  both  of 
them  in  churches.  I  do  not  forget  the 
uncompromising  testimony  and  often 
martyrdom  of  the  Quakers  from  the  be- 
ginning, nor  the  fact  that  William  Penn, 
the  Quaker  founder  of  one  of  our  great 
commonwealths,  had  published  his  "Plan 
for  the  Peace  of  Europe"  in  England  in 
1693.  The  most  influential  of  the  two 
American  peace  societies  was  organized 
in  Channing's  study,  Boston,  in  Christmas 
week  of  1815;  ten  years  later,  also  at  the 
Federal  Street  Church,  was  organized  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  whose 
centennial  is  commemorated  this  year. 
The  New  York  Peace  Society  was  founded 
four  months  earlier,  by  David  Low  Dodge, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  "War  In- 
consistent with  the  Eeligion  of  Christ" 
was  the  title  of  Dodge's  preliminary  little 
book.  That,  too,  was  the  message  of 
Channing  and  of  Noah  Worcester,  who 
largely  gave  Channing  his  impulse  and 
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was  the  joint  founder  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society;  and  that  is  the  message 
which  is  sounding  again,  with  new  and 
mighty  power,  through  the  churches  of 
Christendom. 

The  commanding  influence  of  Channing 
went  far  toward  making  the  Massachusetts 
Society  at  once  large  and  powerful,  enlist- 
ing the  best  minds  in  Boston  and  in  Har- 
vard College,  and  developing  soon  into 
the  American  Peace  Society,  which  con- 
tinues its  work  today.  Almost  immedi- 
ately upon  its  founding,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son became  an  honorary  member;  and  his 
letters  to  Noah  Worcester,  especially  his 
treatment  of  war  as  the  duels  of  nations 
and  his  prophecy  that  they  would  run  the 
same  course  and  come  to  the  same  end 
as  duelling  among  gentlemen,  are  among 
the  most  significant  papers  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Society's  journal.  Jefferson 
was  at  once  a  prophet  of  peace  and  a 
prophet  of  Unitarianism.  He  regarded 
the  writings  of  Channing  more  highly 
than  any  other  religious  writings  of  his 
time,  and  expressed  the  belief  in  his  later 
years  that  all  thoughtful  young  men 
would  become  Unitarians  within  a  genera- 
tion. 

Abraham  Lincoln  rightly  pronounced 
Jefferson  the  greatest  political  thinker  our 
country  had  ever  had  or  was  likely  to 
have.  He  was  the  pre-eminent  anti-slav- 
ery man  among  the  founders  of  the  Ee- 
public  and  furnished  Lincoln  himself 
with  his  program  and  his  argument.  He 
was  also  the  pre-eminent  international 
man.  The  three  supreme  men  among  the 
founders — Washington,  Franklin,  and 
Jefferson — were  all  haters  of  war  and  in- 
spired by  the  vision  that  their  new  nation 
would  help  bring  in  a  new  era  of  inter- 
national friendship.  "My  first  wish,"  said 
Washington,  "  is  to  see  war  banished  from 
the  earth."  "There  never  was,"  said 
Franklin,  "a  good  war  nor  a  bad  peace." 
But  it  was  Jefferson,  the  disciple  of  Chan- 
ning, who  went  beyond  all  other  statesmen 
of  his  time  in  embracing  the  whole  world 
in  his  political  vision.  "The  world's  rul- 
ing interests  should  become  universal; 
questions  of  boundary  should  become  in- 
significant; and  armies  and  navies  be  re- 
duced to  the  work  of  police." 

In  that  early  period  of  the  peace  move- 
ment, in  which  Channing  was  so  great  a 


pioneer,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  a 
mighty  voice;  and  so  was  Josiah  Quincy. 
It  was  an  eloquent  address  by  Josiah 
Quincy  before  the  Peace  Society,  in  the 
Old  South  Meeting  House,  that  made  so 
deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  boy 
Charles  Sumner,  when  he  was  nine  years 
old,  that  he  consecrated  his  life  to  the 
gospel  of  peace.  He  began  his  public  life 
with  his  famous  Fourth  of  July  oration 
in  Tremont  Temple  in  1845,  on  "The 
True  Grandeur  of  Nations";  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  peace  was  as  great  as  to  that  of  anti- 
slavery.  These  illustrations  peace  prophets 
are  among  the  brightest  lights  in  Uni- 
tarian history. 

Emerson's  lecture  on  war,  in  1838,  was 
in  a  course  before  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety, and  was  significant  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  to  the 
subject.  War  had  its  place  in  the  early 
stages  of  development,  but  belongs  to  the 
juvenile  stage  in  human  history,  and  has 
no  proper  place  now.  Theodore  Parker's 
denunciation  of  war  in  general  were  not 
more  powerful  than  his  arraignment  of 
the  Mexican  War  in  particular.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  always  one  of  James  Free- 
man Clarke's  strong  arms,  was  nerved  to 
her  work  of  organizing  women's  clubs, 
after  her  peace  crusade  among  the  women 
of  England  following  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War,  by  the  thought  that  they  could 
be  made  a  strong  new  factor  for  world 
peace.  

Our  great  galaxy  of  New  England  poets 
— Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
Bryant,  the  Quaker  Whittier  essentially 
one  of  them — were  all  poets  of  peace  and 
all  Unitarians.  Andrew  D.  White  and 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  the  heads  of  our  Ameri- 
can Delegations  at  the  two  Hague  Con- 
ferences, were  both  Unitarians.  So  were 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  Edwin  Ginn,  the 
founders  of  our  two  great  peace  endow- 
ments. So  is  Charles  H.  Levermore,  the 
recent  winner  of  the  Bok  Peace  Prize. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  William  C.  Gan- 
nett, Frederick  L.  Hosmer,  Charles  W. 
Wendte,  and  others  who  forty  years  ago 
made  "Western  Unitarianism"  a  distinc- 
tive and  prophetic  term,  were  all  great 
preachers  of  peace.    Mr.  Wendte,  with  his 
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International  Eeligious  Congresses,  has 
been  an  institution.  The  work  of  J.  T. 
Sunderland  and  Clay  Macauley  in  pro- 
moting good  understanding  and  good  will 
between  America  and  Asia  has  been  of 
words  and  work  of  Charles  F.  Dole, 
Samuel  M.  Crothers,  Edward  Cummings, 
Paul  E.  Frothingham,  and  John  Haynes 
Holmes  in  these  eventful  years  have  been 
conspicuous  illustrations  of  the  spirit  that 
has  informed  many  Unitarian  pulpits,  and 
the  president  of  the  Association  has  laid 
greater  emphasis  upon  no  cause  than 
upon  this.  Our  two  great  Unitarian  lay- 
men, President  Eliot  and  Chief  Justice 
Taft,  have  added  no  greater  luster  to  their 
later'  lives  than  through  their  untiring 
service  for  international  friendship  and 
reason. 

Above  all  men  in  the  pulpit  since  Chan- 
ning,  in  his  service  for  international  peace 
and  justice,  stands  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
From  1889,  when  he  gave  his  great  cen- 
tennial sermon  in  Washington,  urging 
America  to  lead  the  nations  to  a  new  era 
of  international  law  and  order,  to  1895, 
when  at  the  Mohank  Conferences  he  be- 
gan his  untiring  crusade  for  a  Permanent 
International  Tribunal,  to  1899,  when, 
going  up  and  down  the  country,  he  did 
more  than  any  other — more  than  almost 
all  others — to  rouse  our  people  to  the  sig- 
nificance and  opportunities  of  the  ap- 
proaching first  Hague  Conference,  and  in 
his  persistent  opposition  to  the  navy  craze 
and  all  reliance  on  big  armaments  or 
anything  but  just  world  organization  for 
security  and  the  advancement  of  our  true 
interests,  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  in 
1909,  his  life  is  an  immortal  international 
sermon.  Every  government,  he  said, 
should  have  its  Secretary  of  Peace,  and 
every  church  should  have  its  Committee 
on  International  Justice. 

He  believed  that  the  United  States,  by 
every  imperative  of  her  history  and  great 
traditions,  by  the  inspiration  of  her  found- 
ers and  prophets,  by  the  very  appeal  of 
her  own  Federal  Constitution,  would  lead 
the  nations  to  world  federation,  the  par- 
liament of  man,  and  the  international 
court.  Incredible  to  him  would  it  have 
been  that  she  should  be  the  laggard  instead 
of  the  leader  at  Geneva  and  The  Hague, 
and  that  in  the  very  week  of  the  Unitarian 


Centennial  the  defense  of  this  default  and 
impotence  should  be  featured  in  his  Bos- 
ton. 

In  the  refutation  of  the  charge  that  the 
League  of  Nations  has  been  a  failure, 
Manley  0.  Hudson,  Paul  R.  Frothing- 
ham, and  Edward  A.  Filene  need  no  help 
from  me  in  this  time  and  place.  There 
has  never  in  human  history  been  a  work 
in  political  organization  comparable  with 
it  in  scope  and  significance  accomplished 
with  such  rapidity,  effectiveness,  benefi- 
cence, and  general  approval.  As  concerns 
the  World  Court,  whatever  nation  may 
have  ground  for  jealousy,  we  certainly 
have  none.  The  most  influential  member 
of  the  commission  which  framed  its  con- 
stitution was  Elihu  Eoot,  our  greatest 
American  international  man;  and  on  its 
bench  sits  our  great  jurist,  John  Bassett 
Moore,  elected,  to  our  shame  be  it  said, 
by  other  votes  than  ours. 

I  am  of  those  who  highly  honor  Senator 
Borah;  he  is  the  one  interesting  man  in 
the  Senate;  and  his  devotion  to  the  peace 
cause  has  been  proved  so  well  that  no  one 
questions  it.  But  his  misinterpretations, 
as  they  seem  to  many  of  us,  of  provisions 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  and  the 
charter  of  the  court  are  such  as  it  is  hard 
to  excuse  or  to  understand.  I  am  glad  to 
believe  that  in  this  matter  Senator  Borah 
does  not  represent  the  best  sentiment  of 
his  own  party.  I  am  not  a  Eepublican, 
but  I  praise  President  Coolidge  for  his 
steady  demand  for  our  adhesion  to  the 
World  Court,  as  the  only  practical  plan. 
I  praise  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Hoover,  Mr.  Wickersham,  Mr.  Lowell 
and  their  associates  in  the  group  of  Eepub- 
lican leaders  who  five  years  ago  united  in 
a  demand  for  our  adhesion  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
them  have  changed  their  minds ;  and  when 
that  adhesion  comes,  as  come  it  will,  for 
the  World  League  and  the  World  Court 
have  come  to  stay,  America  will  remember 
with  pride  and  gratitude,  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  never  forgets,  that  the  founder 
of  the  League  of  Nations  was  a  great 
American. 

With  gratitude  and  pride  also  will  the 
L^nitarians  of  Boston  and  America  re- 
member that  Senator  Borah,  in  his  recent 
address  to  them  at  Unity  House,  paid 
them  high  honor  in  his  frank  recognition 
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that  his  audience  was  hostile  to  his  point 
of  view.  Not  only  are  the  Unitarians  of 
the  country,  but  in  my  belief  the  over- 
whelming majority  in  all  American 
churches,  pervaded  by  a  lofty  and  resolute 
international  sentiment,  which  is  not  pa- 
tient with  what  is  finical  and  dilatory. 
They  believe  as  never  before,  with  David 
Low  Dodge,  that  "war  is  inconsistent  with 
the  religion  of  Christ,"  and  that  the  way 


to  end  it  is  essentially  the  way  in  which 
our  fathers  ended  anarchy  and  conflict 
between  our  disunited  States  in  1787. 
There  is  more  real  statesmanship  today 
in  the  American  pulpit  than  on  the  stump, 
and  the  American  pulpit  and  American 
church  will  lift  our  politics  and  our 
people  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  great  vision 
of  William  Ellery  Channing  and  Edward 
Everett  Hale. 
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GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  NOTES  ON 
THE  SECURITY  PACT 

Note — Following  is  the  text  of  tlie  Ger- 
man proposal  for  a  security  pact  and  of  the 
French  reply  to  it,  dispatched  after  consul- 
tation with  the  British  Government.  The 
text  is  taken  from  the  translation  in  the 
British  White  Paper,  Cmd.  2435. 

1.  The  German  Note 

Memorandum  communicated  on  February  9, 
1925,  by  the  Qerman  Ambassador  in  Paris 
to  M.  Herriot,  President  of  the  Council  and 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
( Strictly  confidential. ) 

In  considering  the  various  foi'ms  which  a 
pact  of  security  might  at  present  take,  one 
could  proceed  from  an  idea  cognate  to  that 
from  which  the  proposal  made  in  December, 
1922,  by  Dr.  Cuno  sprang.  Germany  could, 
for  example,  declare  her  acceptance  of  a  pact 
by  virtue  of  which  the  Powers  interested  in 
the  Rhine — above  all,  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany — entered  into  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion for  a  lengthy  period  (to  be  eventually  de- 
fined more  specifically)  vis-a-vis  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  as 
trustee  not  to  wage  war  against  a  contracting 
State.  A  comprehensive  arbitration  treaty, 
such  as  has  been  concluded  in  recent  years 
between  different  European  countries,  could 
be  amalgamated  with  such  a  pact,  Germany 
is  also  prepared  to  conclude  analogous  arbi- 
tration treaties  providing  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  juridical  and  political  conflicts 
with  all  other  States  as  well. 

Furthermore,  a  pact  expressly  guarantee- 


ing the  present  territorial  status  ("gegen- 
wartiger  Besitzstand" )  on  the  Rhine  would 
also  be  acceptable  to  Germany.  The  purport 
of  such  a  pact  could  be,  for  instance,  that  the 
interested  States  bound  themselves  recipro- 
cally to  observe  the  inviolability  of  the  pres- 
ent territorial  status  on  the  Rhine ;  that  they 
furthermore,  both  jointly  and  Individually 
( "conjointement  et  s^pargment" ) ,  guaranteed 
the  fulfilment  of  this  obligation ;  and,  finally, 
that  they  would  regard  any  action  running 
counter  to  the  said  obligation  as  affecting 
them  jointly  and  individually.  In  the  same 
sense,  the  treaty  States  could  guarantee  in 
this  pact  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  to 
demilitarize  the  Rhineland  which  Germany 
has  undertaken  in  articles  42  and  43  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Again,  arbitration 
agreements  of  the  kind  defined  above  be- 
tween Germany  and  all  those  States  which 
were  ready  on  their  side  to  acept  such  agree- 
ments could  be  combined  with  such  a  pact. 
To  the  examples  set  out  above  still  other 
possibilities  of  solution  could  be  linked. 
Furthermore,  the  Ideas  on  which  these  ex- 
amples are  based  could  be  combined  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Again,  it  would  be  worth  con- 
sidering whether  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  so  draft  the  security  pact  that  it  would 
prepare  the  way  for  a  world  convention  to 
include  all  States  along  the  lines  of  the 
"Protocole  pour  le  R^glement  pacifique  de 
Differends  interna  tionaux"  drawn  up  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  that,  in  case  such  a 
world  convention  was  achieved,  it  could  be 
absorbed  by  it  or  worked  into  it. 
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2.  The  French  Reply 

Note  from  the  French  Government  to  the 
Oerman  Government  handed  to  Herr 
Stresemann  by  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Berlin  on  June  16,  1925. 

As  they  have  informed  the  German  Gov- 
ernment in  their  note  of  February  20  last, 
the  French  Government  have  studied,  in  com- 
mon with  their  allies,  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  memorandum  forwarded  to 
them  on  February  9  by  his  Excellency  M.  von 
Hoesch. 

The  French  Government  and  their  allies 
regard  the  step  taken  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment as  an  earnest  of  pacific  intentions 
which  agree  with  their  own. 

Wishing  to  give  to  all  the  States  concerned 
supplementary  guarantees  of  security  within 
the  framework  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
they  have  examined  the  German  proposals 
with  all  the  attention  that  they  merit  in  order 
to  judge  what  elements  they  may  afford  for 
the  consolidation  of  peace. 

Before  embarking,  however,  on  an  ex- 
amination in  detail  of  the  German  note,  it 
has  appeared  desirable  to  set  out  clearly  the 
questions  which  it  raises,  or  may  raise,  and 
on  which  it  is  important  to  know  the  views 
of  the  German  Government,  because  a  pre- 
liminary agreement  concerning  them  appears 
to  be  the  necessary  basis  for  any  future  ne- 
gotiations : 


The  memorandum  only  mentions  inci- 
dentally the  League  of  Nations. 

Now  the  Allied  States  are  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  are  bound  by  the 
Covenant  of  the  League,  which  involves  for 
them  clearly  defined  rights  and  obligations 
with  the  object  of  maintaining  general  peace. 

The  German  proposals  no  doubt  lay  claim 
to  the  same  ideal,  but  no  agreement  could  be 
achieved  unless  Germany  on  her  side  assumes 
the  obligations  and  enjoys  the  rights  laid 
down  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League. 

This  agreement,  then,  can  only  be  con- 
ceived if  Germany  herself  enters  the  League 
of  Nations  under  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  note  from  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  dated  March  13,  1925. 

IL 

The  search  for  the  guarantees  of  security 
which  the  world  demands  cannot  Involve  any 
modification  of  the  peace  treaties. 


The  agreements  to  be  concluded  ought  not, 
therefore,  either  to  imply  a  revision  of  these 
treaties  or  to  result  in  practice  in  the  modi- 
fication of  the  conditions  laid  down  for  the 
application  of  certain  of  their  clauses. 

Thus  the  Allies  cannot  In  any  case  give  up 
the  right  to  oppose  any  failure  to  observe  the 
stipulations  of  these  treaties,  even  if  the 
stipulations  in  question  do  not  directly  con- 
cern them. 

Ill 

The  memorandum  of  February  9  contem- 
plates, first  of  all,  the  conclusion  between  the 
"Powers  interested  in  the  Rhine"  of  a  pact 
which  might  be  in.splred  by  the  following 
principles : 

1.  Repudiation  of  all  idea  of  war  between 
the  contracting  States. 

2.  Strict  respect  for  the  existing  territorial 
situation  in  the  Rhineland,  with  a  joint  and 
several  guarantee  by  the  contracting  States. 

3.  A  guarantee  by  the  contracting  States  of 
the  execution  of  the  obligations  concerning 
the  demilitarization  of  the  Rhineland  which 
Germany  has  undertaken  under  Articles  42 
and  43  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  French  Government  do  not  fall  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  cause  of  peace, 
side  by  side  with  a  renewed  affirmation  of 
the  principles  in.scribed  In  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, of  a  solemn  repudiation  of  all  idea  of 
war  (an  undertaking  which,  moreover,  ought 
not  to  contain  any  time-limit)  between  the 
contracting  States. 

Those  States  must  clearly  include  Belgium, 
who  is  not  expressly  named  in  the  German 
memorandum  and  who  ought  to  be  a  party  to 
the  pact  as  a  State  directly  interested. 

It  also  goes  without  saying,  and,  further, 
results  from  the  silence  on  this  point  of  the 
German  memorandum,  that  the  pact  to  be 
concluded  on  these  lines  could  not  affect  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  relative  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Rhineland,  nor  the  execution  of 
the  conditions  laid  down  in  relation  thereto 
In  the  Rhineland  Agreement. 

IV 

The  German  Government  next  declare 
themselves  prepared  to  conclude  with  France 
and  with  the  other  States  parties  to  the 
Rhineland  Pact  arbitration  treaties  guaran- 
teeing "a  peaceful  settlement  of  juridical  and 
political  conflicts." 
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France  considers  tlml  an  nrbltrntlon  treaty 
of  the  kind  which  (Jorumny  i)ropos<»s  would 
be  the  natural  fonipliMuont  of  a  lllihu^land 
Pact.  Hut  it  nuist  ho  inuhM'stocHl  that,  as  he- 
tween  France  and  liorniaM.v,  such  a  treaty 
ought  to  apply  to  all  disputes,  and  ought  not 
to  leave  room  for  coercive  action  sav<»  where 
such  action  shall  he  undertaken  consislcntly 
with  the  provisions  of  treaties  in  l'(irct>  lu'- 
tweeu  the  parties,  or  of  tlie  Rhin(>land  Pact 
or  In  virtue  of  the  guarantee  given  to  an  ar- 
bitration treaty  hy  the  pnrlh's  or  by  any  one 
of  them.  An  arliit  i-:it  ion  lic:il\  of  ihr  s:iiiif 
kind  between  Pelgium  and  (ierniany  vvouUl  be 
no  h?ss  necessary. 

To  give  full  eft'<>ct  to  these  two  (ir.ilies, 
their  observance  ought,  to  be  assured  by  (be 
joint  and  several  guarantee  of  the  Powers 
which  also  participate  in  the  t«'rritorbil  guar- 
antee contained  In  the  Rhinelaml  l";i<l,  so  as 
to  bring  this  guarantee  Into  hnniediale  opera- 
tion, if  one  of  the  parties,  refusing  to  suhndt 
a  dispute  to  arbitration  or  to  carry  out  an 
arbitral  award,  resorts  to  hostile  measures. 

Where  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  with- 
out resorting  to  hostile  measures,  fails  to  ob- 
serye  its  undertakings,  the  Council  of  the 
league  of  Nations  shall  propose  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty. 

V 

In  their  memorandum  the  German  Govern- 
ment add(?d  that  they  were  ready  to  conclude 
with  all  States  who  were  so  disposed  arbitra- 
tion treaties  of  the  same  kind. 

The  Allied  Governments  note  this  assur- 
ance with  satisfaction.  Tliey  even  consider 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  agreements  be- 
tween (Jermany  and  those  of  her  neighbors 
who,  without  being  parties  to  the  suggested 
Rhlneland  Pact,  are  signatories  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  the  jieace  of  lOuropj?,  which  the 
Rhlneland  Pact  tends  to  consolidate  and  of 
which  It  is  to  constitute  un  (!ssentlal  element, 
could  not  be  compIet(?ly  guarant(?ed.      * 

The  Allied  States,  In  fact,  have,  under  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
Treathis  of  Peace,  rights  which  they  cannot 
possibly  give  up  and  obligations  of  which  they 
cannot  possibly  divest  themselves. 

These  arbitration  treaties  thua  conceived 
would  have  the  game  scope  as  those  contem- 
plated in  Section  IV.  The  Powers  signatories 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  of  the  pro- 
[)OKed  Khlneland  Pact  would  have  the  option, 
if  they  so  desire,  of  constituting  themselves 
the  guarantors  of  such  arbitration  treaties. 


VX 

Nothing  In  the  treaties  contemplated  in  tlie 

present  note  shonld  nffoct  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations altadilng  tt»  nH'nii)ershlp  of  the 
liCague  of  Nations  under  tlu>  Covenant  of  the 
Ij««agUi'. 

VH 

The  general  guarantee  of  sectnMty  netvs- 
sary  for  the  niainteiiaii<-e  of  p<'ai'e  cannot  be 
eonii>lt>l('ly  eiisiiit'd  niiless  .ill  (lu>  agretMUonts 
.'limed  al  in  Ibe  prt>seut  noti<  come  into  force 
'  iiiiiillain'onsly. 

'riicsc  a^;re(>nienlH,  in  eonfoiMiiilv  vvllb  the 
CoNcnaiil,  ought  to  be  reK'lslereii  b.v  I  be 
League  of  Nations  and  placed  under  Its 
ansplces. 

Finally,  It  goes  without  savin  ih  il,  If  the 
1  billed  SI.Mtes  were  to  lliid  II  po.s.sibb-  to  asso- 
<l,i(i'  ( bciiisclves  wilb  (be  agreements  which 
\\<iiibl  I  bus  be  reall/ed,  France  woiild  be  only 
ton  liapi'.v  (o  ,sec  the  great  American  nation 
liarilcipate  in  tills  work  of  general  peace  and 
security. 

Such  are  the  principal  points  on  whUrh  it 
has  appeared  ne<.vssary  to  obtain  precise 
knowledge  of  the  views  of  the  (lernian  (Jov- 
ernment. 

The  French  Government  would  be  glad  to 
receive  a  reply  on  this  stibject  which  will  per- 
mit the  opening  of  negotiations  with  the  ob- 
ject of  concluding  agreements  which  will 
constitute  a  new  and  effective  guarantee  of 
peace. 


BRITISH  FINANCIAL  POLICY 
SPEECH  BY  MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

(None. — Following  is  an  abstract  from  n 
si)eech  delivered  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 

ChanCH'lIor  of  t\u>  IOx<lie(|uei',  before  Ibe   Ilrll 

Ish  Hankers'  AHHociniioii,  .'H'Iiimk  r'>riii  I  in- 
salient  features  of  the  llnancbil  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  lirltish  Government.) 

One  can  (julte  <'aslly  hi-i-  iIh-  im.hiv   Icinpl)! 
tlons  which  wait  about  tbc;  Lbn:  Imid   .,r  ih.- 
tUitiuc.i'  ministers  of  the  world,  In  ii>i      <  i  mn 
and  dlflhmlt  pctrlod  to  make  no  pmpi  t    pro- 
vision for  the  dls<rharg«!  of  llabllKli    ,  ami  to 
try  to  tide  over  tin;  dllllcultbv    -.r  ih.    innin<  nf 
by  falling  U)  do  th(;lr  duty   to  lb<    i<    pnn..) 
bilities  of  the  future.    We  have  nn  ir  a  on  to 
regret  that  stern,  an  Icre  /hiiuici!  wbbb   Iihh 
been   followed,  Hi)arl,  J'loui  pady,  ai)art  from 
eiiiii  ■>    '.r  :'M.i  I  nificnts,  by  everyon<i  who  has 
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held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
since  the  war.  We  see  on  every  side  the  la- 
mentable consequences  which  have  followed 
the  departure  from  those  sound  principles 
that  you  have  to  pay  your  debts,  you  have  to 
balance  your  budget,  you  have  to  enforce 
economy  by  every  means  you  can,  you  have 
to  stimulate  industrial  effort  and  co-opera- 
tion among  all  classes  of  the  people,  you  have 
to  save  expenditure  and  create  wealth. 
There  is  no  other  road  to  prosperity  than  the 
old,  perfectly  well-known  and  understood 
path. 

The  Gold  Standard 

As  for  the  gold  standard,  certainly  it  is  a 
very  memorable  and  important  decision  which 
had  to  be  taken.  It  was  not  a  decsion  which 
could  have  been  avoided.  It  is  a  matter  so 
difficult,  on  which  so  many  very  able  men 
take  different  views — though  more  able  men 
take  one  view  than  the  other  (laughter)  — 
that  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might 
well  be  pardoned  if  he  rejoiced  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  postponing  the  decision  for  two 
years  or  three  years,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
looked  very  wise  and  talked  very  profoundly 
about  the  intricacies  of  the  currency  con- 
troversy. But  no  such  choice  was  open  to  me. 
The  legislation  which  prohibited  the  export 
of  gold  expires  on  December  31  of  this  year, 
and  I  was  forced  in  my  submissions  to  the 
Cabinet  to  point  out  that  we  must  announce 
either  that  this  legislation  would  lapse  or 
that  we  would  renew  it. 

Many  have  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  a  return  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard, but  I  have  always  felt  greatly  interested 
In  considering  what  would  have  happened  if 
we  had  taken  the  opposite  course.  Here  was 
our  legislation  expiring  on  December  31.  For 
the  last  five  years  the  policy  of  successive 
governments  and  the  treasury  and  the  Bank 
of  England  has  been  to  move  steadily 
towards  the  resumption  of  the  gold  standard. 
No  responsible  authority  has  ever  disputed 
that  policy.  Here  was  the  moment  when, 
unless  we  were  prepared  to  pursue  that  pol- 
icy, it  would  be  necessary  to  say  we  were  un- 
able to  carry  out  our  purpose.  The  prolonga- 
tion of  the  embargo  on  the  export  of  gold 
would  have  been  taken  in  every  part  of  the 
world  as  a  mark  of  weakness,  some  inherited 
weakness  In  ourselves,  in  our  financial  sys- 
tem, and  in  our  resources,  and  the  immediate 
and  temporary  consequences  might  have  been 
extremely  disagreeable.    But,  far  more  than 


the  temporary  consequences  and  any  disad- 
vantages which  would  have  followed  from 
them,  there  would  have  been  that  sense  of 
loss  of  confidence  in  Britain  and  in  London 
following  that  admission  of  weakness  which, 
believe  me,  would  have  been  far  more  detri- 
mental to  our  general  conditions  than  any  of 
the  evils  and  stringencies  which  conceivably 
might  from  time  to  time  occur  in  the  future. 
More  than  that,  we  not  only  hold  a  central 
position  in  the  finance  of  the  world;  we  are 
also  the  center  of  a  wide  empire.  Each  of 
the  governing  dominions  of  that  empire  is 
on  the  gold  standard  or  determined  to  achieve 
it.  Is  it  conceivable  that  we  in  these  circum- 
stances could  have  taken  a  step  which  would 
have  declared  our  inability  to  achieve  the 
gold  standard,  and  have  sat  still,  prolonging 
our  legislation,  while  everyone  of  the  great 
governing  dominions  of  the  Crown  were  re- 
turning to  the  gold  standard?  I  am  indulging 
in  no  rosy  visions,  I  am  predicting  no  smooth 
or  easy  advance  to  prosperity.  That  will  come 
only  from  hard  work  and  sound  politics.  But 
I  do  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  London 
to  retain  its  position  as  the  great  center  of 
the  British  Empire  and  world  finance  unless 
it  were  able  to  march  with  the  movement  In 
the  direction  of  establishing  a  common  foun- 
dation for  all  international  transactions. 

The  Pensions  Scheme 
We  are  told  that  the  new  pensions  scheme, 
while  it  undoubtedly  will  confer  enormous 
advantages  on  great  masses  of  the  population, 
notwithstanding  casts  a  new  burden  on  those 
productive  industries  especially  concerned  in 
the  employment  of  labor  which  are  already 
in  a  condition  justly  exciting  anxiety  and  con- 
cern. It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  an  addi- 
tional burden,  but  that  burden  will  not  have 
to  be  assumed  before  January  4  next,  and 
there  are  still  seven  months  in  which  the  sit- 
uatioi)  can  be  considered.  We  have  not  em- 
barked upon  this  policy  of  a  scheme  of 
national  insurance  for  widows  and  earlier 
old-age  pensions  without  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  position  of  the  great  productive 
industries  in  regard  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance. At  the  present  time  lOd.  is  exacted 
from  the  employer  and  9d.  from  every  work- 
man over  an  area  of  11,000,000  persons  for 
the  purposes  of  unemployment  insurance.  But 
when  the  so-called  deficiency  period  passes 
away,  when,  that  is  to  say,  unemployment 
falls  into  the  neighborhood  of  800,000  and 
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850,000 — as  it  will  do  in  a  reasonable,  a  cer- 
tain period — and  when  the  fund  in  conse- 
quence becomes  solvent,  then  by  law  the  con- 
tributions of  the  employers  and  of  the  work- 
men over  this  great  area  fall  to  a  common 
6d. — that  is,  a  reduction  of  4d.  by  the  em- 
ployer and  3(7.  by  the  work  people.  The  key 
to  the  situation  is  the  termination  of  the  defi- 
ciency period. 

So  far  as  the  exchequer  is  concerned,  we 
have  always  considered  that  special  exertions 
must  fall  upon  us ;  but  before  those  are  met,  it 
is  essential  that  we  should  be  sure  that  un- 
employment is  not  swollen  by  adventitious 
causes.  We  must  be  sure,  for  instance,  that 
individuals,  and  possibly  even  classes,  are  not 
obtaining  relief  under  the  existing  system 
who  never  thought  of  obtaining  relief,  even 
in  the  worst  periods  of  unemployment,  three 
and  four  years  ago.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  restore  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Fund  to  a  solvent  condition.  Once  there  is 
some  assurance  that  that  has  been  really 
achieved,  and  will  be  maintained,  then  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  government  to  intervene 
with  a  view  to  a  far  more  speedy  termination 
of  the  deficiency  period  than  would  ever  be 
achieved  if  the  fund  were  left  to  its  own  un- 
aided contributions.  From  that  moment  It 
will  be  true  to  say  that  the  new  burden  which 
has  to  be  sustained  and  the  great  advantages 
which  will  follow  from  that  burden  will  in- 
volve no  extra  charge  at  all  upon  the  em- 
ployers, and  will  only  involve  a  charge  of 
one  penny  upon  11,000,000  of  persons,  as  com- 
pared with  15,000,000  in  the  existing  area  of 
health  insurance.  But  the  condition  of  our 
productive  industries  does  constitute  a  grave 
and  almost  paramount  preoccupation  in  the 
minds  of  the  government,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that,  as  far  as  faithful  .study  and  earnest 
effort  will  go,  nothing  shall  be  neglected 
which  will  enable  us  to  provide  some  assist- 
ance and  mitigation  of  the  present  difficult 
and  anxious  conditions. 

Public  Economy 

I  wil  refer,  in  conclusion,  to  the  question  of 
public  economy.  I  need  your  help  in  that.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  everyone  here  realizes  that 
the  future  relief  to  the  taxpayer  can  only  be 
achieved  by  restraint  of  the  growing  tenden- 
cies of  expenditure,  and,  more  than  that,  by 
positive  reductions  from  the  present  total  of 
our  estimates.  It  is  very  hard  to  carry  it  into 
effect.    The  whole  movement  of  the  time  is 


towards  greater  expenditure.  It  is  not  a  move- 
ment towards  wasted  expenditure  or  extrava- 
gant expenditure.  The  machinery  of  govern- 
ment and  administration  complicates  itself 
every  year,  and  well-meaning  people,  trying 
to  do  their  best  to  perfect  this  or  improve 
that,  make  an  upward  pressure  of  expendi- 
ture which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  control. 
Everyone  who  Is  tn  temporary  government 
employ  wishes  to  be  permanent ;  everyone  on 
a  non-pensionable  basis  wishes  to  be  pension- 
able ;  everyone  on  a  pensionable  basis  assisted 
by  contributions  wishes  to  be  on  a  basis 
unassisted  by  contributions.  (Laughter.) 
Everyone  produces  excellent  reasons  why  this 
or  that  should  be  done.  It  is  only  by  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  powerful  influen- 
tial forces  in  the  country  making  up  their 
minds  to  fight  for  a  particular  figure  and  in- 
sisting on  the  reduction  below  a  particular 
limit  that  all  these  powerful  upward  tenden- 
cies will  be  contained  and  controlled.  We 
shall  certainly  do  our  best.  But  we  shall  need 
the  support  of  a  strong  public  opinion  to  aid 
the  government  in  making  any  positive  reduc- 
tion, or  even  holding  their  own  against  the 
strong  upward  tide.  I  will  do  my  best,  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  can  rely  upon  you  for  your 
assistance. 

A  National  Policy 

We  are  a  government  who  have  the  right 
to  look  forward,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  as 
far  as  you  can  see  in  this  changing  and  pre- 
carious existence,  of  reasonable  continuity  of 
power.  Therefore  it  Is  an  obligation  upon 
us  to  pursue  a  national  policy  and  not  a  party 
policy,  to  take  the  long  view  and  not  the 
short  view,  to  make  plans,  not  for  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  tomorrow  morning,  but  for 
the  results  which  the  country  will  judge  in 
two,  three,  or  four  years'  time.  That  is  our 
aim.  The  appeasement  of  class  bitterness, 
the  promotion  of  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  the 
stabilization  of  our  national  life,  the  build- 
ing of  financial  and  social  plans  upon  a  three 
or  four  years'  basis  instead  of  a  few  months' 
basis,  an  earnest  effort  to  give  the  country 
some  period  of  recuperation  after  the  enor- 
mous efforts  it  has  made  and  the  vicissitudes 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  to  pursue  a 
policy  which  contains  features  of  interest  to 
every  class  and  section  of  our  wide  and  varied 
community — that  is  the  method  and  spirit 
in  which  we  are  proceeding,  and  when  it 
comes  to  judgment,  let  it  be  not  the  judg- 
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ment  of  speeches  or  policies  declared  and 
programs  propounded,  but  the  judgment  three 
or  four  years  hence  of  a  nation  which  per- 
haps will  feel  that  things  are  definitely  a 
little  better,  not  for  one  class  or  another,  but 
for  all,  than  they  were  when  we  first  assumed 
responsibility  and  power. 


THE  ALLIED  DISARMAMENT 
NOTE 

"Totality  of  Defaults  a  Menace  to  Peace" 

The  "Note  presented  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment by  the  British,  French,  Italian,  Jap- 
anese, and  Belgian  Ambassadors  at  Berlin" 
on  Thursday,  June  4,  has  been  issued  by  the 
English  Foreign  Office  as  a  printed  Parlia- 
mentary paper,  containing  the  text  of  the 
Note  in  French,  with  the  English  translation 
and  20  pages  of  appendices,  also  both  in 
French  and  English.  The  English  text  of 
the  Note  is  as  follows: 

In  their  Note  of  January  5  last  the  Allied 
Governments  informed  the  German  Govern- 
ment that  the  extent  to  which  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  had  been  fulfilled  by  Germany  did 
not  justify  them  in  granting  her  the  benefit 
of  the  partial  evacuation  in  advance  con- 
templated by  article  429  ( 1 ) . 

2.  They  at  the  same  time  declared  their  In- 
tention of  awaiting  the  final  report  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Commission  of  Control  before 
informing  the  German  Government  of  "what 
will  remain  for  Germany  to  do  in  order  that 
her  military  obligations  may  within  the 
terms  of  article  429  be  considered  as  faith- 
fully fulfilled." 

3.  This  report  has  now  been  received  and 
examined.  It  establishes  the  numerous  de- 
faults of  the  German  Government  in  respect 
of  the  obligations  devolving  upon  them  under 
part  5  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  it 
thus  enables  the  Allied  Governments  now  to 
make  the  communication  which  they  had 
promised. 

Model  of  a  Nation  in  Arms 

4.  The  Allied  Governments  consider  it  of 
capital  importance  to  place  in  the  foreground 
of  their  argument  the  general  observation 
that  these  defaults,  if  not  promptly  rectified, 
would  in  the  aggregate  enable  the  German 
Government  eventually  to  reconstitute  an 
army  modeled  on  the  principles  of  a  nation- 
in-arms.  This  would  be  directly  counter  to 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  under  which  the  Ger- 
man army  was  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
maintenance  of  internal  order  and  for  the 
control  of  the  German  frontiers.  It  is  this 
circumstance  which,  while  it  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  each  individual  default, 
renders  the  totality  of  these  defaults  so 
serious  a  menace  to  peace. 


5.  In  order  that  the  treaty  may  be  fulfilled 
in  its  fundamental  provisions,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  these  important  defaults 
should  be  made  good.  So  long  as  they  re- 
main unrectified  it  will  be  impossible  to  con- 
sider Germany's  military  obligations  as  ful- 
filled. It  should  be  clearly  realized  that  the 
breaches  of  the  treaty  thus  specified  consti- 
tute the  most  serious,  but  not  the  only,  evi- 
dence of  the  non-fulfillment  by  Germany  of 
this  essential  portion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Contents  of  Memorandum 

6.  In  the  accompanying  memorandum  will 
be  found : 

(1)  An  examination  of  the  state  of 
execution  of  the  military  obligations  de- 
volving upon  Germany  as  established  by 
the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Control, 
dated  the  25th  January,  1925. 

(2)  A  summary  of  the  principle  points 
in  the  military  clauses  on  which  the 
Allies  have  not  yet  received  satisfaction. 

(3)  A  detailed  list  of  the  measures 
which  should  be  taken  to  rectify  these 
defaults.  In  regard  to  these  the  Allied 
Governments  have  given  all  necessary 
instructions  to  the  Commission  of  Con- 
trol, a  body  qualified  by  the  treaty  to  act 
in  this  respect. 

(4)  A  list  of  the  concessions  already 
made  by  the  Allies.  This  list  has  been 
inserted  in  order  that  the  statement  of 
the  position  may  be  complete. 

7.  The  Allied  Governments  are  convinced 
that  it  merely  requires  good  will  on  the  part 
of  the  German  Government  and  of  the  Ger- 
man authorities  to  secure  that  the  rectifica- 
tions of  the  defaults  cited  in  the  third  part 
of  the  memorandum  are  carried  out  in  a 
relatively  short  period. 

8.  In  fine,  it  now  rests  with  the  German 
Government  themselves  to  create  the  condi- 
tions in  which  evacuation  can  speedily  be 
effected.  It  is  they  themselves  who  will 
profit  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  give 
effect  to  the  rectification  demanded,  as  well 
as  by  the  care  with  which  they  proceed 
strictly  to  conform  their  attitude  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty. 

The   Cologne   Zone — Conditions   of   Evacuation 

9.  The  Reparation  Commission  has,  in  a 
letter  of  which  a  copy  is  inclosed  herein, 
declared  that  Germany  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment faithfully  fulfilling  her  reparation  obli- 
gations as  they  are  at  present  fixed.  The 
Allied  Governments  are  therefore  prepared, 
notwithstanding  the  reservations  which  the 
state  of  non-execution  of  other  parts  of  the 
treaty  would  justify  on  their  part  and  in 
consideration  of  the  capital  importance  they 
attach  to  the  execution  of  the  military 
clauses  of  the  treaty,  to  order  the  evacuation 
of  the  first  zone  of  occupation  so  soon  as 
the  breaches  of  the  treaty  enumerated  in 
part  3  of  the  attached  memorandum  have 
been  made  good. 
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10.  They  are  confident  that  during  the 
period  required  for  the  execution  of  the  rec- 
tifications in  question  no  fresh  serious  in- 
fraction by  Germany  of  any  of  her  obligations 
under  the  treaty  will  arise  to  hinder  the  op- 
eration of  article  429  (1). 

11.  There  will  then  be  nothing  further  to 
prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Military  Commission  of  Control,  whose  task 
it  will  be  possible  to  consider  as  completed. 
Its  withdrawal  will  be  notified  to  the  Coimcil 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  with  a  view  to  the 
application  of  the  measures  laid  down  by 
that  body  for  the  purpose  of  the  execution  of 
article  213  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

German  Misunderstanding 

32.  Finally,  the  Allied  Governments  have 
observed  from  the  terms  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment's Notes  of  January  6  and  January 
27  that  the  latter  appear  to  misapprehend 
the  reasons  which  have  led  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments to  take  up  their  present  attitude. 
Anxious  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing in  the  future,  they  wish  to  declare 
afresh,  as  they  did  in  their  Note  of  January 
26,  that  they  intend  scrupulously  to  observe 
the  terms  of  article  429  of  the  treaty. 

13.  The  Allied  Governments  equally  can- 
not leave  unchallenged  the  allegation  con- 
tained in  the  German  Note  of  January  6, 
that  the  non-evacuation  of  the  Cologne  zone 
on  January  10,  1925,  constituted  a  measure 
of  reprisal  on  their  part.  Such  a  conten- 
tion, already  refuted  in  the  Allied  Note  of 
January  26,  shows  a  complete  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  bearing  of  articles  428  and  429 
of  the  treaty.  It  was  for  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, by  faithfully  fulfilling  their  obli- 
gation, to  earn  the  benefit  of  the  evacuation 
of  the  first  zone  of  occupation  as  provided  for 
by  article  429. 

14.  Again,  the  Allied  Governments  cannot 
admit  that  their  decision  was  an  act  of 
severity  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  military  obligations  which  still 
remain  to  be  fulfilled.  On  the  contrary, 
among  those  obligations,  which  the  German 
Government  represent  in  their  Note  as  being 
of  secondary  importance,  are  clauses  to  the 
essential  importance  of  which  the  Allies  have 
for  long,  but  in  vain,  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  German  Government,  and  particularly 
in  their  collective  Note  of  September  29, 1922. 

Reichwehr  Irregularities 

15.  Furthermore,  subsequent  to  that  Note, 
on  several  occasions  and  again  quite  recently, 
the  German  Government  have  committed 
new  serious  infractions  of  the  treaty,  notably 
by  proceeding  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
Reichswehr  of  short-term  voluntary  recruits, 
by  authorizing  numerous  associations  (illegal 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty)  to  carry  out 
military  training,  and  by  encouraging  the 
development  of  certain  plant  in  factories. 

16.  Nevertheless,  the  Allied  Governments, 
having  thus  cited  these  infractions,  are  pre- 
pared, in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  all  contro- 


versy, to  keep  in  mind  only  the  assurance 
contained  in  the  German  Note  of  January  6, 
to  do  their  best  speedily  to  attain  the  neces- 
sary practical  result. 

17.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Allied 
Governments  again  appeal  earnestly  to  the 
German  Government  to  liquidate  with  the 
necessary  good  will  the  outstanding  matters 
the  settlement  of  which  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  demands.  This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  that  Government  can,  in  their  own 
words,  bring  alleviation  to  Germany  by  the 
liberation  of  a  portion  of  the  occupied 
territory. 

June  2,  1925. 

ANNEXES  TO  NOTE 

The  annexes  to  the  Allied  Note  may  be 
summarized  thus : 

ANNEX  I 

Part  1 

Part  1  of  Annex  I  takes  the  military 
clauses  one  by  one  and  states  how  far  each 
clause  has  been  complied  with. 

Part  2 

Part  2  gives  a  list  of  13  points  under  the 
military  clauses  upon  which  satisfaction  has 
not  yet  been  given.  The  points  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Organization  of  the  police. 

2.  Factories,  depots,  and  workshops.  Cer- 
tain destructions,  dispersion,  and  transforma- 
tion still  required. 

3.  Delivery  of  certain  surplus  war  material 

4.  Organization  of  the  German  Army  as 
laid  down  by  the  treaty. 

5.  Regulation  of  recruiting  and  military 
training. 

6.  Import  and  export  of  war  material. 

7.  Possession  of,  traffic  in,  and  illicit  manu- 
facture of  war  material. 

8.  Forbidden  zones. 

9.  War  requisitions. 

10.  Konigsberg  Fortress. 

11.  Fortifications  and  coast  defenses. 

12.  Plans  necessary  to  enable  accurate  flies 
to  be  made  up  with  regard  to  statistical  re- 
turns respecting  fortifications. 

13.  Delivery  of  documents  relative  to  ex- 
isting stocks  of  war  material  and  the  pro- 
duction of  German  factories  during  the  war 
and  after  the  Armistice. 

Part  3 

Part  3  contains  a  detailed  list  of  the  meas- 
ures which  must  be  taken  by  Germany  before 
the  military  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles can  be  held  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
fulfilled.  This  part  is  drawn  up  in  two 
columns,  one  showing  the  present  situation, 
the  other  the  points  which  must  be  rectified. 

1.  Police  (article  162  of  the  treaty  and  the 
Boulogne  Note   of  June,    1920)  :   The  police 
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must  remain  a  State  and  municipal  organiza- 
tion. Its  effectives,  whicti  are  now  about 
180,000,  must  be  reduced  to  the  150,000  au- 
thorized by  the  Boulogne  Note  of  1920.  The 
military  character  presented  today  by  the 
Schutzpolitzei  (Security  Police)  must  entirely 
disappear. 

2.  Factories,  depots,  and  workshops  (arti- 
cles 168  and  169  of  the  treaty)  :  Detailed 
lists  are  given  of  the  factories,  etc.,  where 
rectifications  are  required,  and  the  Control 
Commission  is  generally  left  to  indicate  what 
precise  measures  must  be  taken. 

The  lists  are  divided  into  the  following 
categories : 

(a)  Private  factories  other  than  author- 
ized factories. 

(b)  Former  State  factories. 

(c)  Authorized  factories  (the  most  im- 
portant are  Krupp's,  the  Rheinmetall  at 
Diisseldorf,  the  Dortmunder  Union,  and  the 
W.  A.  S.  A.  G.  at  Reinsdorf). 

(d)  Military  establishments. 

(e)  Military  workshops  with  units. 
if)  Police  workshops. 

proved  that  divisional  staffs  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  regular  strength,  attached  offi- 
cers from  units,  and  that  supplementary 
cadres  exist  in  units.  This  must  be  stopped 
by  decree.  So,  also,  must  the  co-operation 
of  aeroplanes  with  the  army. 

3.  Services :  The  administrative  person- 
nel must  be  reduced  to  the  authorized  num- 
bers. Reserve  rations  for  the  Reichswehr 
must  be  reduced  to  the  scales  laid  down  by 
the  Control  Commission. 

4.  Coast  artillery  school  at  Wilhelms- 
haven :  This  will  be  authorized  provided  that 
all  army  personnel  are  excluded  from  it. 

5.  Recruiting  and  military  training  (arti- 
cles 173,  174,  177,  and  178  of  the  treaty)  : 
The  following  must  be  suppressed  by  legis- 
lation : 

(o)  Short-term  enlistment  with  the  Reichs- 
wehr. 

(6)  The  preparation  of  reserve  cadres, 
(c)  The  military  activities  of  associations. 

6.  Import  and  export  of  war  material  (arti- 
cles 170  and  192  of  the  treaty)  :  The  German 
Government  and  the  Control  Commission  are 
already  in  negotiation  for  the  settlement  of 
this  question. 

7.  Possession  of,  traffic  in,  and  illicit  manu- 
facture of  war  material  (articles  168  and 
169  of  the  treaty)  :  Legislation  must  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  treaty  and 
put  into  force. 

8.  Forbidden  zones  (articles  115,  178,  180, 
and  195)  :  Legislation  must  be  promulgated 
and  put  into  force  for  the  suppression  of  all 
forbidden  zones. 

9.  War  requisitions  (article  178  of  the 
treaty)  :  Legislation  must  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  treaty  and  put  into  force. 

10.  Konigsberg  fortress  (articles  167,  169, 
and  196)  :  All  the  guns  must  be  placed  on 
fixed  mountings  and  their  excess  spare  parts 
delivered  or  destroyed. 


11.  Fortifications  and  coast  defenses  (arti- 
cles 167,  169,  and  196)  :  The  guns  must  be 
placed  on  fixed  mountings. 

12.  Delivery  of  the  plans  necessary  for  the 
compilation  of  accurate  returns  of  fortifica- 
tions: These  must  be  delivered. 

ANNEX  II 

Annex  II  consists  of  a  letter,  addressed  by 
the  Reparation  Commission  to  the  Ambassa- 
dors' Conference,  answering  in  the  affirma- 
tive the  question  whether  Germany  is  at  the 
present  moment  faithfully  fulfilling  her  repa- 
ration obligations  as  at  present  fixed. 

CONTROL  COMMISSION'S  REPORT 

The  Foreign  Office  issued  also  a  translation 
of  "Report  No.  46  of  the  Work  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Military  Commission  of  Control" — the 
"general  report  on  the  general  inspection 
(September  8,  1924,  to  January  5,  1925)." 
The  report  fills  15  closely  printed  folio  pages. 
It  is  dated  Berlin,  February  15,  and  is  signed 
"G.  G.  de  Guffroy,  A.  G.  Wauchope,  R.  Cal- 
cagno,  A.  Semba,  0.  Walch."  In  the  "sum- 
mary and  conclusions,"  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
port, it  is  stated : 

The  Commission  will  first  recall  the  two 
considerations  which  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  in  order  to  estimate  the  re- 
sults of  the  general  inspection,  whether  these 
results  show  the  military  power  of  Germany 
when  compared  to  1922  as  reduced,  as  sta- 
tionary, or  as  strengthened  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  obstruction  offered  to  con- 
trol. The  number  of  points  on  which  the 
Commission  can  declare  the  military  power 
of  Germany  to  be  stationary  or  strengthened, 
as  also  when  necessary  the  extent  of  this 
strengthening,  is  in  all  likelihood  underesti- 
mated. On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  reductions  established  are  the  only 
ones  which  it  is  possible  to  place  to  the  credit 
of  the  German  Government. 

Dispersion  of  Material 

(o)  The  reductions  established  consist  in 
a  few  cases  of  dispersion  of  machinery,  the 
surrender  or  destruction  of  plant  or  ma- 
terial ;  in  the  cessation  in  the  Deutsche 
Werke  of  the  manufacture  of  sporting  and 
big  game  arms,  at  Spandau  and  Erfurt  of 
nitro-cellulose,  at  Hanau  In  the  partial  con- 
version of  two  former  military  establish- 
ments ;  in  the  reduction  of  certain  scales  of 
issue ;  in  the  promulgation  of  three  docu- 
ments, one  of  which,  the  law  on  military 
requisitions,  demands  supplementary  legis- 
lative and  administrative  measures,  and  an- 
other the  law  on  the  suppression  of  forti- 
fications, can  in  no  way  be  considered  satis- 
factory. With  the  exception  of  those  relat- 
ing to  the  cessation  of  certain  manufactures 
in  the  Deutsche  Werke,  these  reductions  are 
of  slight  importance  in  comparison  with  the 
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extent  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  wished  to  find  them,  and 
they  weigh  but  little  in  the  balance. 

(&)  With  the  exception  of  the  few  cases 
previously  mentioned  and  a  few  others  men- 
tioned in  the  following  pai*agraph  (c),  the 
military  power  of  Germany  appears  to  have 
remained  almost  stationary  throughout  the 
whole  sphere  of  armament  and  war  material. 
Therefore  nearly  all  the  infractions  already 
existing  in  1922  in  this  sphere  still  remain 
to  be  readjusted  in  their  entirety. 

Recruiting  and  Military  Training 

(c)  The  points  on  which  a  marked 
strengthening  of  the  military  power  of  Ger- 
many has  become  distinctly  apparent  are  in 
the  sphere  of  effectives,  recruiting,  and  mili- 
tary training  and  a  few  in  the  sphere  of 
armament  (extension  of  the  installations  of 
the  Deutsche  Werke  Gasshutslager  at  Han- 
over, remilitarization  of  former  military 
establishments)  and  of  fortifications. 

To  the  infractions  which  in  1922  remained 
to  be  readjusted  must  now  be  added  all  those 
appertaining  to  this  strengthening.  The 
Commission  will  mention  here  only  the  most 
important  of  the  readjustments  relating  to 
headings  (5)  and  (c)  above.  It  will  classify 
them  in  two  categories  accordingly  as  they 
relate  or  not  to  the  five  points  of  the  Note 
of  September  29,  1922, 

The  readjustments  referred  to  are  set 
forth  in  detail  and  their  nature  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  Allied  Note  and  its  annexes. 

The  Commission  is  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  with  one  exception  the  other 
points  comprised  in  the  two  categories  "con- 
stitute a  whole  of  such  importance  in  respect 
of  the  final  degree  of  the  disarmament  of 
Germany  that  their  readjustment  cannot  be 
abandoned.  Moreover,  the  Commission  does 
not  expect  for  its  own  part  to  have  to 
lengthen  this  list  unless  a  new  infraction 
takes  place.  If  this  decision  is  arrived  at, 
the  Commission,  inspired  as  in  the  past  by  a 
conciliatory  spirit,  will  endeavor  to  reconcile 
the  requirements  of  the  mission  which  it  de- 
rives from  the  treaty  with  the  spirit  arising 
from  the  new  circumstances  and  the  general 
need  for  peace. 

Non-fulfillment 
"But  on  its  own  initiative  the  Commission 
will  be  unable  to  state  that  the  military 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  have  been 
fulfilled,  at  least  in  spirit,  until  the  read- 
justments of  which  the  general  inspection 
has  shown  the  necessity  shall  be  sufiiciently 
advanced  to  allow  the  stage  of  disarmament 
required  by  the  treaty  to  be  considered  at- 
tained— a  stage  from  which  Germany  is  still 
far  removed." 


The  report  deals  in  great  detail  with  the 
"obstruction"  offered  to  control  and  inspec- 
tion, with  the  results  of  the  general  inspec- 
tion (on  the  lines  already  indicated),  with 
the  progress  made  in  the  execution  of  points 
of  the  Note  of  September,  1922,  and  with 
"typical  cases  showing  retrogression  on  the 
results  previously  obtained." 
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A  NEW  HABBOB  AT  ToKYO,  Capable  of  dock- 
ing deep-sea  liners,  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted by  1932,  according  to  Japanese  papers. 
While  the  earthquake  and  fire  of  1923  sus- 
pended the  work  for  a  year,  it  has,  on  the 
whole,  stimulated  the  project  by  demonstrat- 
ing the  need  for  a  first-class  harbor.  A 
breakwater  which  will  shelter  at  least  100 
vessels  is  part  of  the  plan ;  the  Sumida  River 
will  be  deepened,  also,  to  accommodate  ships 
of  10,000  or  more  tons  displacement,  as  far 
as  the  foot  of  the  Yeitai  Bridge. 

A  PBOGEAM  FOB  iMPEOviNQ  agricultural 
methods  in  Haiti  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  this  year.  It  is 
proposed  to  install  fifty  model  farms  by  con- 
tract with  farmers  who  own  the  land  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  placed.  The  owners 
shall  follow  in  good  faith  the  plans  of  the 
Department,  which  is  to  furnish  implements 
and  seeds.  The  produce  will  belong  to  the 
farmer.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  twice  a  year 
in  regional  expositions  of  farm  produce.  A 
veterinary  bureau  is  also  to  be  placed  on  each 
model  farm  to  instruct  farmers  in  the  care 
of  the  stock. 

A  CONGBESS  ON  PEACE  AND  SeCUBITY  Will  be 

held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  November  10-12,  1925. 
This  wil  be  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Council  of  the  World  Alliance 
for  International  Friendship  Through  the 
Churches.  Eighty-six  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  American  Peace  Society,  are  invited 
to  send  delegates. 
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The  Greek  Goveenment,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  rehabilitation  of  refugee 
women  by  giving  them  employment  and  mar- 
kets for  their  products,  recently  offered  the 
American  Friends  of  Greece  a  plot  of  land, 
formerly  a  part  of  the  Royal  Palace  grounds 
in  the  center  of  Athens,  for  a  training  school, 
workshop,  and  warehouse.  It  is  estimated 
that  with  available  free  labor  and  materials 
at  cost  this  building  could  be  erected  in  har- 
mony with  the  surroundings  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000  to  $30,000.  Effort  is  now  being  made 
to  secure  funds  that  will  justify  the  organiza- 
tion in  accepting  the  offer  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment. 

An  international  university  extension 
course,  giving  lectures  in  all  languages,  is 
running  this  summer  in  Vienna.  Interna- 
tional cultural  co-operation  is  the  aim  of  the 
summer  course. 

That  United  States  history  be  more 
thoroughly  taught  in  English  schools  was 
urged  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Morison  at  the  Anglo- 
American  Historical  Conference  in  London 
this  summer.  Professor  Morison,  who  is 
Harmsworth  Professor  of  American  History 
at  Oxford  University,  said  that,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  United  States  history  is  taught  in  only 
three  schools  in  England,  while  English  his- 
tory has  been  taught  to  three  generations  of 
Americans  in  thousands  of  schools.  The 
youth  of  England,  he  said,  are  getting  dis- 
torted and  unwholesome  ideas  of  life  In 
America  from  the  American  films.  To  offset 
this  and  to  pave  the  way  to  better  under- 
standing and  future  world  peace  secured 
largely  by  Anglo-Saxon  co-operation,  he  pro- 
poses more  study  of  United  States  history  in 
the  mother  country. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Peace  OoNGfBESS  will 
be  held  this  year  in  Paris,  September  1-6.  It 
will  probably  meet  at  the  Sorbonne.  It  is 
stated  that  the  French  Government  is  giving 
its  support  to  the  gathering.  The  main  busi- 
ness of  the  Congress  will  be  consideration  of 
the  Protocol,  which  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  will  discuss  a  few  days 
later.  In  addition  to  this  important  question, 
the  economic  relations  of  nations  and  other 
matters  affecting  the  peace  and  progress  of 
the  world  will  be  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Congress. 


The  Institute  of  International  Rela- 
tions will  hold  its  annual  Congress  this  year 
at  Geneva,  August  8-14. 

To    EFFECT    closer    CULTURAL    RELATIONS    be- 

lations  between  Seville,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
New  York  City,  the  Atheneum  of  Seville  has 
decided  to  establish  an  interchange  of  mem- 
bers with  similar  societies  in  the  other  two 
cities.  In  Seville  the  term  of  residence  will 
be  for  at  least  two  years,  and  surrotindings 
of  the  visitors  will  be  such  as  to  familiarize 
them  with  SevUlian  life  and  culture. 

Mr.  Eulogio  Fernandini,  of  Peru,  known 
as  the  "Vanadium  King,"  who  developed  the 
famous  Peruvian  mines  of  the  American 
Vanadium  Corporation,  has  presented  to  his 
country  $60,000  to  cover  Peru's  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Tacna-Arica  plebescite  com- 
mission. Voluntary  contributions,  enthusias- 
tically offered,  through  the  churches  and  so- 
cial organizations,  throughout  the  coimtry, 
already  assure  funds  more  than  sufficient  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  electors  in  the  plebescite, 
who  have  to  return  to  the  "lost  provinces," 
and  of  their  families  while  they  are  absent. 

The  London  house  in  which  Dickens 
wrote  "Oliver  Twist"  and  most  of  the  "Pick- 
wick Papers"  was  opened  June  9  as  a  Dickens 
museum  and  headquarters  for  lovers  of  Dick- 
ens from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  house 
contains  a  library  of  various  editions  of  Dick- 
ens' works,  together  with  many  relics  and 
pieces  of  furniture  used  by  the  writer. 

The  State  Department  was  advised,  on 
June  8,  that  the  Belgian  Debt  Funding  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  former  Premier  Theu- 
nis  and  M.  Hautain,  head  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Belgium,  will  arrive  in  Washington 
soon  to  begin  negotiations  for  funding  the 
Belgian  debt  to  the  United  States. 

The  steamship  service  inaugurated  be- 
tween New  York  and  Haifa  by  the  American- 
Palestine  Line,  using  one  vessel,  the  President 
Arthur,  has  been  so  successful  that  the  com- 
pany is  planning  to  add  another  steamer 
within  a  few  months. 

The  Soviet  Government  recently  issued  a 
decree  depriving  former  nobles  of  the  right 
to  farm  land  on  their  old  estates.  The  pref- 
ace to  the  decree  accuses  the  former  nobles 
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of  failing  to  practice  first-class  farming 
methods,  of  exploiting  the  neighboring  pea- 
sants, and  of  carrying  on  activities  which  are 
hostile  to  the  Soviet  Government.  Most  of 
the  large  landowners  were  driven  from  their 
estates  by  the  revolution  of  1917,  but  a  cer- 
tain number  have  now  returned ;  it  is  against 
these  that  the  new  decree  is  aimed.  The  work 
of  expulsion  is  to  be  completed  by  January 
1,  1926. 

On  June  3,  thebe  occttbbed  at  Ottawa  the 
presentation  of  the  Borglum  Memorial  by  the 
George  Washington-Sulgrave  Institution  to 
the  Government  of  Canada,  "in  recognition  of 
the  services  of  the  women  of  Canada  in  the 
Great  War"  and  in  memory  of  all  women  as 
the  "bearers  of  the  world's  burdens." 

Mb.  Walteb  T.  Layton,  editor  of  the  Econ- 
omist, in  London,  since  1922,  and  Prof. 
Charles  Rist,  professor  of  political  economy 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  have  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  League  of  Nations  Council  to  con- 
duct an  impartial  investigation  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  Austria  with  the  view  of 
hastening  the  reconstruction  of  that  country 
and  of  central  Europe. 

The  Subvey  of  Race  Relations  on  the 
Pacific  coast  is  to  be  made  a  permanent  insti- 
tution. Six  major  universities  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  institutions  are  engaged  in 
this  continuous  work  through  regional  re- 
search councils.  It  is  expected  that  at  inter- 
vals small  volumes  will  be  published,  setting 
forth  the  findings  on  such  subjects  as  the 
following :  public  opinion  and  methods  of 
studying  it;  the  Oriental  in  agricultural 
labor;  the  movement  of  the  Orientals  to  the 
cities  and  the  organization  of  their  life  in  the 
city ;  the  second  generation  of  American-born 
Orientals;  the  Chinese  tongs. 

The  Turks  have  placed  an  oedeb  with  the 
Fijenoord  Company  of  Rotterdam  for  two 
submarines  and  for  a  26,000-ton  floating  dock 
with  the  Flender  Bruckenbau  Company  of 
Liibeck.  There  were  several  competitors,  in- 
cluding British  firms,  for  both  orders,  but  the 
failure  of  these  latter  is  taken  as  another  in- 
dication that  the  Turks  are  fighting  shy  of 
British  industry,  pending  the  Mosul  settle- 
ment. 

Pavia  UNrvEESiTY  CELEBBATED,  May  21,  the 
1100th   anniversary   of  her   School   of  Law, 


founded  in  May,  825,  by  Lothair,  Emperor 
and  King,  famous  for  having  kept  lighted 
the  lamp  of  learning  during  the  early  Middle 
Ages.  Most  of  the  universities  of  the  world 
were  represented  at  the  ceremony. 

The  Pen  Club,  which  held  an  international 
gathering  in  Paris  the  latter  part  of  May, 
brought  together  hundreds  of  writers,  many 
of  whom  have  a  world-wide  reputation.  Par- 
ticularly noticeable  was  the  sympathy  expres- 
sed for  the  German  representatives.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  the  next  gathering  in  Berlin. 

Officl/^s  op  foubteen  leading  postal  ad- 
ministrations of  the  world  will  meet  at  Cor- 
tina d'Ampezzo,  Italy,  July  6,  to  study  meth- 
ods for  improving  the  work  of  the  universal 
postal  congresses,  the  next  congress  being 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  London  during  1929. 
The  convention  adopted  at  the  eighth  con- 
gress of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  held  at 
Stockholm  last  summer,  will  go  into  effect 
October  1  of  this  year.  According  to  this  con- 
vention, the  postage  rates  on  international 
letters  are  changed  from  the  previous  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  of  ten  and  five  cents  for 
the  first  unit  of  weight  to  eight  and  four 
cents,  but  a  provision  permits  any  country  to 
establish  a  lower  rate  with  another. 

The  "Round  the  World  College"  of 
New  York  University  will  be  conducted  by 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  president  emeritus 
of  Western  Reserve  University.  In  Septem- 
ber 450  students  will  sail  aboard  the  steam- 
ship University  and  pursue  regular  college 
courses,  under  fifty  instructors,  while  making 
a  tour  of  the  world. 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  fob  Interna- 
tional Peace  has  given  $10,000  to  help  re- 
build Psuda  College  in  Tokyo. 

Following  the  naval  wab  maneuvebs 
near  Hawaii,  the  citizens  of  seven  countries 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  will  hold  the  first 
session  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
at  Honolulu,  beginning  July  1.  The  purpose 
of  this  conference  of  about  100  men  and 
women  from  Canada,  Japan,  China,  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
the  United  States  is  the  discussion  of  com- 
mon problems  arising  from  the  increasing  in- 
tercourse of  their  peoples.  The  Institute  is 
modeled   upon   the   Institute   of   Politics   at 
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Williamstown,  and,  like  the  latter,  is  to  be 
wholly  unofficial.  Among  the  American  sup- 
porters and  active  participants  in  the  Insti- 
tute are  many  prominent  business  men,  uni- 
versity presidents,  and  students  of  Far  East- 
ern affairs. 

T.  W.  McCaixum,  a  Scotsman,  is  having 
marked  success  in  teaching  English  by  radio 
in  Vienna.  The  Ravag  prints  a  weekly  pro- 
gram which  includes  a  synopsis  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Callum's  forthcoming  lectures,  with  the  prin 
cipal  words  and  phrases  which  he  will  use 
printed  in  English  and  in  German.  Three 
lessons  a  week  are  given,  each  of  a  half 
hour's  duration.  Mr.  McCallum's  success  is 
said  to  be  due  to  his  extraordinary  ability  to 
present  his  material  in  such  a  way  that  it 
commands  an  intense  and  widespread  inter- 
est. 

Shanghai  Univebsity,  a  Bolshevist  insti- 
tution supported  by  funds  from  Moscow  and 
the  radical  Kuomintang  Party,  was  raided 
by  police  and  volunteers  on  June  4,  resulting 
in  the  dislodgment  of  a  hundred  student 
strike  leaders  and  the  seizure  of  quantities 
of  Bolshevist  literature.  Volunteers  also  raid- 
ed all  the  Chinese  hotels  in  the  foreign  set- 
tlement, finding  considerable  anti-foreign 
literature  and  arresting  General  Alexander 
Gushen,  of  the  Soviet  army. 

Wide  publicity  is  gh'en  to  the  text  of  a 
practical  peace  plan  for  settling  China's  in- 
ternal troubles  and  unifying  the  country,  a 
plan  that  was  awarded  the  $1,000  prize  in  a 
competition  held  by  a  Shanghai  American 
paper.  The  judges  were  an  American,  a  Brit- 
ish subject,  and  a  Chinese.  The  plan  urges 
Chinese  leaders  to  devote  attention  to  dispel- 
ling international  Ill-feeling.  It  demands  three 
things  from  the  powers:  1.  That  they  halt 
loans  to  rival  factions;  2,  that  they  halt 
selling  arms  to  militarists ;  3,  that  they  bring 
the  unfinished  portions  of  the  Washington 
Conference's  action  into  effect  immediately. 
The  plan  outlines  a  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment, with  provincial  constitutions.  It  urges 
a  conference  of  militarists  for  the  purpose 
of  disbanding  soldiers  and  giving  productive 
work. 

The  selection  of  immigbants,  not  on  the 
present  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory  quota 
basis,  but  according  to  America's  agricultural 


and  industrial  needs,  will  be  proposed  to  the 
next  United  States  Congress  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Edgab  a.  Bancboft,  our  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  made  a  trip  in  April  to  Shimoda,  the 
small  seaport  at  the  southern  tip  of  the 
Idzu  Peninsula,  to  commemorate  the  seven- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  arrival  there  of  Com- 
modore Perry.  The  ships  of  Commodore 
Perry's  fleet  spent  several  months  in  Shimoda 
harbor  before  going  to  Kanagawa,  where  the 
first  treaty  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  was  negotiated.  The  welcome  given 
Ambassador  Bancroft  when  he  landed  at 
Shimoda  was  a  tremendous  one.  The  town 
and  the  entire  district  made  the  occasion  a 
f^te  day,  and  all  business  and  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life  stopped  while  the  people 
celebrated  the  coming  of  the  American  envoy. 

Plans  abe  undeb  way  in  Japan  to  perpet- 
uate the  Yokohama  International  School,  to 
which  children  are  to  be  admitted  irrespec- 
tive of  nationality  or  racial  affiliation.  The 
only  tests  for  admission  are  to  be  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language  and  a  good 
moral  character.  Religious  education  of  a 
non-secretarian  character  is  to  be  provided. 

Victob  Kopp,  the  new  Ambassadob  of 
Soviet  Russia  to  Japan,  made  an  address 
at  Harbin  on  April  17,  from  which  we  quote 
the  following:  "In  my  opinion,  the  restora- 
tion of  friendly  relations  between  Japan  and 
Russia  is  only  of  value  if  it  serves  as  a  pre- 
lude upon  which  the  Soviet  Government  will 
be  able  to  effect  a  rapprochement  with  the 
United  States.  The  Russo-Japanese  Treaty 
otherwise  is  valueless.  .  .  .  My  attitude  in 
Japan  will  be  in  strict  consonance  with  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Soviet  Central  Com- 
mittee, that  Japan  must  be  regarded  merely 
as  a  medium  through  which  Russia  can  se- 
cure the  recognition  of  the  United  States. 
The  Russo-Japanese  pact  recently  ratified  is 
a  mere  scrap  of  paper,  which  may  be  con- 
signed to  the  waste-basket  at  any  time  and 
which  has  absolutely  no  significance.  Japan 
will  be  one  of  the  vanguard  states  when  the 
international  revolution  eventually  takes 
place." 

The  Peace  Society  of  Stockholm,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Swedish  Peace  and  Arbitration 
Society,  celebrated  on  May  18th  of  this  year 
its  40th  anniversary. 
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Racial  Realities  in  Eubope.  By  Lothrop 
Stoddard.  Scribner's,  New  York,  1924. 
Pp.  252.     Price,  $3.00. 

This  book,  which  Mr.  Stoddard  claims  is 
"frankly  a  pioneering  sketch,"  studies  Euro- 
pean events,  old  and  modern,  along  the  lines 
of  racial  development. 

The  temptation  in  such  an  attempt  is, 
naturally,  the  overemphasis  of  the  heredity 
idea,  and  the  undue  elevation  of  one  race  type 
over  another. 

Mr.  Stoddard  quite  simply  assumes  the 
superiority  of  the  long-headed  Nordic  race 
over  others  in  Europe.  The  trouble  with  peo- 
ples of  this  predominent  strain  seems  to  be 
that  they  are  tremendously  warlike,  and  in- 
dependent. Their  wars  seem  to  provide  for 
their  ultimate  destruction,  unless  by  their 
"superior"  intelligence  they  can  invoke  some 
means  other  than  war  to  settle  their  inevi- 
table disputes. 

The  Alpine  and  Mediterranean  races,  how- 
ever, stocks  more  patient,  less  fierce,  tend  to 
survive. 

The  adventurous  curiosity,  too,  of  the  Nor- 
dic makes  him  a  valuable  pioneer,  but  fron- 
tier conditions  cause  many  casualties.  He 
is  also  weeded  out  of  crowded  industrial 
centers  more  rapidly  than  the  other  stocks. 

As  an  incident  of  the  manner  in  which 
superior  Nordic  intelligence  can  manage  its 
own  destiny  if  it  will,  Mr.  Stoddard  describes 
the  separation  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  of 
Denmark  and  Iceland. 

"In  this  connection  let  us  further  note  that 
these  problems  have  been  solved  spontaneously 
as  they  arose,  ...  No  arbitration  tribu- 
nal, no  league,  no  loss  of  sovereignty,  was  in- 
volved. When  the  dispute  arose,  the  dis- 
putants met  one  another  frankly  and  decided 
to  sit  down  and  talk  matters  over.  They 
.  .  .  kept  their  tempers,  avoided  rows,  and 
ultimately  agreed  on  a  settlement  that  was 
lasting  and  that  formed  the  basis  of  friend- 
ship for  the  future." 

Having  made  an  interpretation  of  Euro- 
I)ean  history  by  the  test  of  racial  character- 
istics, Mr.  Stoddard  closes  with  a  chapter  de- 


voted to  the  need  of  retaining  Nordic  leader- 
ship in  the  United  States. 

The  book  is  written  in  racy,  popular  style. 
The  author's  manner  of  skimming  along  the 
high  spots  of  histoi-y  and  applying  his  simple 
formula  of  interpretation  as  he  goes  is  stim- 
ulating. The  book,  as  a  study  of  race  dis- 
tribution in  Europe,  is  too  general  and  too 
slight  to  be  quite  true  to  all  the  facts.  Yet 
the  author  has  disarmed  all  tendency  to 
cavil  by  his  introductory  statement  that  it 
aims  only  to  be  a  sketch. 

As  a  sketch  it  is  strong.  It  suggests  real 
dangers;  it  points  to  reasonable  safeguards. 
Two  Vagabonds  in  the  Balkans.     By  Jan 

and   Cora   Gordon.     Illustrated.     Pp.   236. 

Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co..  New  York.  1925. 

"When  you  have  been  thrust  out  of 
the  train  at  midnight  into  the  blackest 
gloom  .  .  ." — these  words  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  interesting  travel  book  are 
enough  to  pique  the  curiosity  of  any  reader 
to  find  out  what  follows,  even  though  one 
has  not  read  the  other  delightful  narratives 
of  the  wanderings  of  these  two  vagabonds. 

Sarajevo  was  forever  discovered  to  the 
world  by  the  event  of  June  28,  1914.  This 
city  the  authors  fix  upon  as  their  first  des- 
tination. Their  impressions  of  the  city  are 
illuminating:  "You  would  never  dream,  to 
look  at  it,  that  this  town  could  be  the  gen- 
erator of  an  inter-European  war;  or  per- 
haps you  would  never  dream  that  Sarajevo 
exemplifies  the  most  difficult  problem  of 
civilization — the  conciliation  of  diverse  cul- 
tures— and  still  remains  a  typical  example  of 
how  that  problem  can  resist  solution.  In 
a  Sarajevo  bazaar  we  find  the  most  obvi- 
ous exhibition  of  this  puzzle  which  has 
wasted  Europe  for  so  many  years — a  puzzle 
still  unsolved." 

The  story  of  explorations  in  the  country 
districts,  the  descriptions  of  contacts  with 
peasant  folk  who  have  yet  scarcely  entered 
the  Iron  Age  of  civilization,  the  difficulties 
of  securing  food  amenable  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  occidental  appetite,  the  almost 
vain  efforts  to  secure  lodgings  free  from 
odors  and  vermin,  the  squalor  of  village  life 
— in  these  things  the  authors  have  painted 
a  picture,  accurate,  interesting,  and  arrest- 
ing, of  this  little-known  section  of  the  world 
— Bosnia.  To  assist  the  imagination  of  the 
reader,  the  authors  have  supplied  a  number 
of  illustrations,  in  color  and  in  black  and 
white. 
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The  appeal  of  the  book  is  greatly  increased 
by  occasional  and  piquant  observations  of 
an  impressionistic  and  philosophical  nature. 
In  the  first  chapter  the  authors  justify  their 
choice  of  a  journey  through  the  Balkans: 
"  'A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,'  the  wise- 
acres have  gx'umbled  at  us  since  our  infancy ; 
but,  after  all,  a  quiescent  stone  gathers  no 
moss  either  if  there  is  no  moss  about,  and 
It  loses  the  fun  of  rolling." 

Chbisttanity  and  Economic  Problems  :  A 
Discussion  Group  Textbook.  Association 
Press,  New  York.  Pp.  115  and  index. 
Price,  50  cents. 

The  nature  of  the  contents  of  this  little 
book  is  clearly  indicated  by  its  chapter  head- 
ings, such  as  "A  Divided  World;"  "Is  Pov- 
erty a  Serious  Problem?"  "Do  Great  For- 
tunes Help  or  Hinder  Social  Progress?" 
"Does  Modem  Industry  Help  or  Hinder  the 
Full  Development  of  Human  Beings?"  "How 
Rapidly  Can  a  Christian  Economic  Order  be 
Achieved  "  etc. 

The  book,  designed  especially  for  discus- 
sion groups,  seeks  not  only  to  state  facts, 
but  also  underlying  issues  which  must  be 
considered  in  any  intelligent  approach  to 
the  problems  of  our  economic  and  social  life 
— a  typical  Y.  M.  C.  A.  primer  for  those  who 
aspire  to  think  without  too  much  effort. 

Two  Ideals  of  Democeact.  By  John  Buchan. 
Pp.  56.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York, 
1925.    Price,  $2.00. 

Two  Ideals  of  Democracy,  by  John  Buchan, 
is  a  stimulating  study  in  comparison.  That 
there  were  many  similar  elements  in  our 
American  Civil  War  and  in  the  World  War 
is  an  idea  of  but  few  persons. 

Mr.  Buchan  believes  that  all  the  main  de- 
velopments in  the  strategy  of  war  were  fore- 
shadowed by  our  Civil  War.  He  holds  that, 
among  the  world's  great  men  of  military 
genius,  Lee  ranks  among  the  first  six.  He 
believes  that  Lincoln,  a  lonely  figure  on 
lonely  heights  of  leadership,  is  "one  of  the 
two  or  three  greatest  men  ever  born  of  our 
blood." 

Mr.  Buchan  is  one  of  England's  leading 
historians  and  men  of  letters.  He  has  a 
point  of  view  which  to  us  Americans  is  fresh 
and  inspiring.  He  deals  forcefully  and 
clearly  with  stupendous  moral  struggles  and 
great  heights  of  human   character. 


An  Analysis  of  the  Emphasis  upon  War 
IN  Our  Elementary  School  Histories. 
Association  for  Peace  Education,  Chicago, 
1924.     Price,  10  cents. 

This  pamphlet  is  the  result  of  a  study  of 
typical  school  histories  and  supplementary 
history  readers  in  use  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  country.  The  intention  is  to  discover, 
through  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  ap- 
praisal, how  far  such  books  will  predispose 
the  school  child  toward  war. 

The  first  test  counts  the  words  used  in 
telling  of  war  and  also  of  peace  and  measures 
the  space  taken  up  by  illustrations  on  the 
same  subjects.  In  this  estimate  all  episodes 
involving  violence,  such  as  the  Dorr's  Re- 
bellion, and  all  war-time  activities  of  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Red  Cross,  are 
classed  as  war  material. 

The  qualitative  appraisal  aims  to  mark  in 
a  system  of  percentages  the  probable  effect 
of  the  war  teaching  on  the  belligerency  of 
children— a  task  much  more  difficult  as  well 
as  more  important  than  the  first. 

In  this  latter  estimate  the  highest  mark 
goes  to  those  narratives  which  "give  a  true 
statement  of  the  horrors  of  war — the  suffer- 
ing, the  destruction,  the  carnage,  and  the 
bestiality — which  would  lead  children  to 
shun  the  thought  of  war." 

Just  here  one  who  is  accustomed  to  chil- 
dren  and  who  longs  also  for  a  peaceful  world 
may  well  pause  to  question  whether  "horrors 
and  bestiality"  are  the  best  pabulum  for 
children.  Fears  and  nightmare  and  eventual 
cowardice  might  follow  a  constant  vivid  im- 
agining of  war  as  it  is  at  its  worst  rather 
than  a  stalwart  determination  to  end  it. 

Surely,  war  stories  should  not  be  falsely 
told,  nor  should  they  be  made  to  "roar  like 
any  sucking  dove"  for  children.  The  more 
hopeful  method  would  seem  to  be  to  place 
the  emphasis  on  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  finer 
things  in  other  nations,  and  to  encourage  a 
prejudice  in  favor  of  friendliness  to  the 
people  of  other  lands. 

Before  deciding  on  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued in  teaching,  it  is  well  to  discover  how 
international  subjects  are  now  presented. 
Here  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  herself  and 
her  breadth  of  knowledge  are  as  important 
as  the  text  book. 

But  such  studies  as  this  help  because  they 
focus  attention  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
school  histories  are  written. 
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Suggestions  for  a  Governed  World 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  May  27, 1921) 


THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  Its  founders— pre- 
cepts which  have  been  conflrmed  by  the  experience  of  the  past  hundred  years — 
recurs,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord 
abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its  own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their 
feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and  a  war- 
torn  world : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment 
of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective  if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct 
governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are 
equally  applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations" ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  international  law,  relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happi- 
ness and  safety" ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon 
which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must  be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as 
"justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its 
greatest  of  wars ;  conscious  that  permanent  relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of 
morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct 
of  nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States, 
as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member  thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American 
Peace  Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  to  suggest, 
as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international 
agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations, 
to  meet  at  stated  intervals,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  first  two  conferences  of  The 
Hague ;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  confer- 
ences ;  to  invite  accredited  institutions  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  international  law,  to 
prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments.  In  advance  of  submission  to 
the  conferences;  in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and 
clarify,  extend  and  advance,  the  rules  of 
international  law,  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  permanent  establishment  and 
the  successful  administration  of  justice 
between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
a  conference  for  the  advancement  of  in- 
ternational law ;  to  provide  for  its  organi- 
zation outside  of  the  domination  of  any 
one  nation  or  any  limited  group  of  nations ; 
to  which  conference  every  nation  recog- 
nizing, accepting,  and  applying  interna- 
tional law  in  its  relations  with  other 
nations  shall  be  invited  and  in  which  all 
shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of 
equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative 
Council  to  be  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  accredited  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  in  which  the  conference 


for  the  advancement  of  international  law 
convenes;  which  representatives  shall,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common 
interests  of  the  nations  during  the  inter- 
val between  successive  conferences ;  and  to 
provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative 
Council  shall,  according  to  diplomatic 
usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  country  in  which  the  conference 
convenes ; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrative  Council  from  among 
Its  members,  which  shall  meet  at  short, 
regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  be  elected  by  its  members; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the 
result  of  its  labors  to  the  Administrative 
Council ; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative 
Council,  having  considered  the  report  of 
the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their 
respective  governments,  together  with 
their  collective  or  individual  opinions,  and 
that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  from  the  gov- 
ernments which  they  represent. 


IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative 
Council  to  appoint,  outside  its  own  mem- 
bers, an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the 
conference  for  the  advancement  of  inter- 
national law,  or  the  nations  shall  from 
time  to  time  prescribe;  and  to  provide 
that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
oflJce  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Administrative  Council ; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  report  to  the  Administrative 
Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To  empower  the  Administrative 
Council  to  appoint  other  committees  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties  as  the  na- 
tions in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall 
find  it  desirable  to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  as- 
sist the  Administrative  Council,  the  advis- 
ory committee,  or  other  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  in  the  performance 
of  their  respective  duties  whenever  the 
appointment  of  such  technical  advisers 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  request  for  the 
appointment  of  such  experts  may  be  made 
by  the  conference  for  the  advancement  of 
international  law  or  by  the  Administra- 
tive Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation 
and  friendly  composition  wherever  feasi- 
ble and  practicable,  In  their  own  disputes, 
and  to  urge  their  employment  whenever 
feasible  and  practicable,  in  disputes  be- 
tween other  nations. 

VIII.  To  organize  a  Commission  of  In- 
quiry of  liiuited  membership,  which  may 
be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dispute,  to 
which  commission  they  may  refer,  for 
investigation  and  report,  their  differences 
of  an  international  character,  unless  they 
are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful 
settlement;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain 
from  any  act  of  force  against  one  another 
pending  the  investigation  of  the  commis- 
sion and  the  receipt  of  its  report;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report 
as  their  respective  interests  may  seem  to 
them  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry shall  submit  its  report  to  the  na- 
tions in  controversy  for  their  action,  and 
to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  in- 
formation. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation 
of  limited  membership,  with  power  on 
behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to  add  to 
its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report 
upon  such  questions  of  a  non-justiciable 
character,  the  settlement  whereof  is  not 
otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council 


of  Conciliation,  either  by  the  powers  in 
dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council; 
and  to  provide  that. 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  trans- 
mit its  proposals  to  the  nations  in  dispute, 
for  such  action  as  they  may  deem  advisa- 
ble, and  to  the  Council  of  Administration 
for  its  information. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  inter- 
national character  not  otherwise  provided 
for  and,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  to  submit  them  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  adjusted  upon 
a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature  may  likewise  be  referred  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  when  the 
parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their 
differences  settled  by  judges  of  their  own 
choice,  appointed  for  the  occasion. 

XI.  To  set  up  an  international  court  of 
justice  with  obligatory  jurisdiction,  to 
which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplomacy  to 
adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature,  all  States  shall  have  direct  ac- 
cess— a  court  whose  decisions  shall  bind 
the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all 
parties  to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the 
States  in  controversy  may  submit,  by 
special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the 
scope  of  obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the 
obligatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  by  framing 
rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law,  to  be 
applied  by  the  court  for  the  decision  of 
questions  which  fall  either  beyond  Its 
present  obligatory  jurisdiction  or  which 
nations  have  not  hitherto  submitted  to 
judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international 
law  as  a  rule  of  law  for  the  decision  of 
all  questions  involving  its  principles,  and 
outwardly  to  apply  international  law  to 
all  questions  arising  between  and  among 
all  nations,  so  far  as  they  involve  the 
Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  sub- 
jects adequate  instructions  in  their  inter- 
national obligations  and  duties,  as  well 
as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives : 

To  talfe  all  necessary  steps  to  render 
such  Instruction  effective;  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  which  shall 
persuade  in  the  future,  where  force  has 
failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observ- 
ance of  those  standards  of  honor,  moral- 
ity, and  justice  which  obtain  between  and 
among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and 
through  which  alone,  peace  between  na- 
tions may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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CONTROLLING  TRADE  IN  ARMS 

WE  ARE  pleased  to  be  able  to  print  in 
this  number  the  essential  facts  rel- 
ative to  the  Conference  for  the  Interna- 
tional Control  of  the  Trade  in  Arms, 
which  met  at  Geneva  on  May  4  and  lasted 
until  June  17.  The  draft  treaty,  for  such 
it  is,  now  awaits  the  approval  of  the  in- 
terested governments.  Whatever  its  fate, 
it  is  a  document  of  prime  importance. 

The  Washington  Conference  of  1921 
limited  battleships  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  France, 
and  Italy  to  the  ratio  of  5-5-3-1.75.  It 
provided  also  that  capital  ships  should  not 
exceed  35,000  tons,  and  that  no  guns 
over  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  could  be 
constructed.  The  result  has  been  a  check 
upon  competition  and  a  saving  in  money. 
The  Washington  Conference  concerned  it- 
self with  naval  problems,  and  those 
primarily  of  the  Pacific.  The  success  of 
the  Conference  appealed  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  world.  A  few  months  ago  a 
conference  was  held  in  the  city  of  Eome 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Washington  Conference  to 
those  powers  not  represented  at  the  meet- 
ing in  Washington.  There  was  no  little 
discussion  about  submarines  and  poison 
gas. 

But  it  was  left  for  the  Conference  in 
Geneva  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
general  system  of  supervision   and  pub- 


licity for  the  international  trade  in  arms, 
munitions,  and  implements  of  war,  and 
to  devise  a  special  system  for  areas  where 
mieasures  of  this  kind  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  particularly  necessary. 

The  Geneva  Conference  defined  its 
terms.  It  then  agreed  that  governments 
only  shall  have  the  right  to  export  and 
import  arms  exclusively  for  war  purposes. 
Even  here  consignments  for  export  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  license  or  declara- 
tion of  the  importing  government.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  publicity  of  all  such 
movements  in  the  form  of  regularly  pub- 
lised  statistics. 

The  sections  dealing  with  special  zones 
is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  no  little  con- 
troversy. Indeed,  because  of  this  section 
the  Persian  delegates  withdrew  from  the 
Conference.  These  special  land  and  mari- 
time areas  will  not  be  able  to  import  arms 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  exercising  sovereignty, 
jurisdiction,  protection,  or  tutelage  over 
the  territory.  I^aturally,  therefore,  cer- 
tain African  races,  people  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  of  Syria,  of  Palestine,  of  Iraq, 
will  look  upon  their  exclusion  from  the 
right  to  import  arms  as  unjust  discrimina- 
tion, if  not  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  ruling  powers  more  firmly  to  estab- 
lish their  footholds.  Discrimination  it 
certainly  is.  And  there  is  a  degree  of 
impermanence  about  such  discrimination. 
Some    such    temporary    adjustment   may 
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be  necessary  at  this  moment  of  world  his- 
tory. We  suspect  it  is.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  this  scheme  for  the  control  of 
the  little  fellows  is,  of  course,  on  the  lap 
of  the  gods. 

America's  participation  in  the  confer- 
ence is  another  proof  that  we  of  the 
United  States  are  not  isolationists.  We 
are  informed  that  our  American  repre- 
sentatives saved  the  conference  from  fail- 
ure  on  more  than  one  occasion.  It  was 
due  to  American  initiative  that  the  Con- 
ference agreed  upon  a  compromise  relative 
to  Poland,  Eumania,  Finland,  Esthonia, 
and  Latvia.  When  it  was  proposed  that 
the  treaty  would  comp.  into  force  when 
fourteen  specific  nations  had  ratified,  each 
named  in  the  treaty,  the  Conference  was 
in  danger  of  disbanding.  When  the 
American  delegation  proposed  that  the 
treaty  be  considered  in  force  when  any 
fourteen  of  the  governments  had  ratified 
it,  the  compromise  was  accepted  and  the 
Conference  saved.  The  spirit  of  conces- 
sion shown  by  the  American  delegation 
had  a  profound  influence  upon  the  entire 
proceeding.  The  protocol  relating  to 
chemical  and  bacteriological  warfare  was 
mainly  due  to  American  and  Polish  initia- 
tive. 

This  protocol  relating  to  chemical  war- 
fare deserves  special  attention.  It  con- 
tains a  declaration  by  which  the  contract- 
ing powers  recognize  that  the  use  in  war 
of  such  methods  of  Jestruction  has  been 
condemned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world.  With  a  view  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  provision  as  a  part  of 
international  law,  binding  alike  the  con- 
science and  the  practice  of  nations,  the 
contracting  powers,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
not  already  parties  to  treaties  prohibiting 
such  use,  accept  this  prohibition,  agree  to 
extend  it  to  the  use  of  bacteriological 
methods  in  warfare,  and  agree  to  be 
bound,  as  between  themselves,  according 
to  the  terms  of  their  declaration.     Such 


are  the  terms  of  the  protocol.  It  was 
further  agreed  to  undertake  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  induce  other  States  to 
adhere  to  the  protocol.  Adhesions  will 
be  notified  to  the  French  Government,  and 
by  the  latter  to  all  signatory  and  adhering 
powers.  The  protocol  vrill  come  into  force 
for  each  power  as  from  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  its  ratification. 

In  his  closing  speech  M.  Carton  de 
Wiart,  former  Belgian  Prime  Minister, 
chairman  of  the  Conference,  said:  "We 
are  able  to  present  the  world  with  a 
solid  structure,  not  built  in  the  clouds, 
but  founded  upon  the  rock  of  solid  reali- 
ties. The  reduction  of  armaments  is  not 
yet  achieved,  but  an  important  step  has 
been  made  towards  it.  For  the  first  time, 
to  use  the  very  apt  expression  of  M.  Paul 
Boncour,  the  trade  in  arms  is  removed 
from  the  domain  of  private  law  and  enters 
that  of  public  law.  .  .  .  And,  indeed, 
is  it  right,  is  it  desirable,  that  a  trade 
which  so  nearly  affects  the  world's  peace 
should  be  abandoned  without  regulation, 
to  be  the  sport  of  greed  and  private  in- 
terests?" These  words  seem  to  be  a  fair 
summary  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  work  of 
the  Conference. 


THE  BELGIAN  DEBT  TERMS 

\  STEIKING  evidence  of  improve- 
-^^  ment  in  the  world's  financial  and 
economic  conditions  is  the  refunding  of 
the  Belgian  debt  to  the  United  States. 
The  agreement  on  the  terms  of  this  settle- 
ment was  reached  by  representatives  of 
Belgium  and  of  the  World  War  Foreign 
Debt  Commission,  at  the  Treasury  Build- 
ing, Washington,  on  the  afternoon  of  Au- 
gust 18,  eleven  years  after  Belgium's  dec- 
laration that  she  would  defend  her  neu- 
trality. The  agreement  remains  to  be 
ratified  by  the  United  States  Congress  and 
the  Belgian  Government. 

From  the  statement  by  the  Debt  Com- 
mission it  appears  that  the  Belgian  debt 
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is  divided  into  two  parts — one  for  amounts 
borrowed  since  the  Armistice,  and  the 
other  for  loans  prior  to  that  time.  The 
amount  of  the  post-Armistice  debt  is  ap- 
proximately $246,000,000.  The  repay- 
ment of  this  sum  has  been  arranged  on 
terms  similar  to  those  accorded  to  the 
other  countries  who  have  refunded  their 
debts  to  our  government.  Instalments  on 
the  principal  are  to  be  spread  over  a 
period  of  62  years,  and  the  rate  of  inter- 
est is  to  be  31/^  per  cent,  beginning  at  the 
end  of  ten  years,  as  in  the  other  cases.  In 
this  case,  however,  interest  payments  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  years  have  been  graduated 
in  fixed  amounts.  Repayment  on  the 
principal  and  interest  for  the  first  year 
will  be  $2,840,000,  increasing  each  year 
until  the  eleventh  year,  when  the  total 
amount  repayable  on  principal  and  inter- 
est will  be  $9,772,500. 

The  pre-Armistice  debt  of  $171,000,000, 
accepted  by  President  Wilson  at  the  Paris 
Conference,  gave  rise  to  new  considera- 
tions. President  Wilson  agreed  that  the 
German  Government  should  pay  Bel- 
gium's pre-Armistice  debts.  This  pro- 
posal was  acepted  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment as  an  essential  part  of  other  agree- 
ments made  by  her  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Other  creditors 
than  President  Wilson  accepted  this 
agreement.  Because  of  these  facts  the 
United  States  Debt  Commission  con- 
sidered that  while  no  legal  obligations 
rested  upon  the  United  States  in  the 
matter,  because  the  United  States  did  not 
ratify  the  Paris  treaty,  there  does  exist 
"a  weighty  moral  obligation,  as  a  result 
of  assurances  given,  which  entirely  differ- 
entiates this  sum  from  all  other  debts  due 
the  United  States  from  foreign  coun- 
tries." Therefore  our  Commission  felt 
that  the  United  States  should  not  ask  for 
more  than  the  repayment  of  the  principal 
of  the  pre-Armistice  debt.     The  payment 


of  this  amount  has  been  arranged  upon 
the  basis  of  instalments  payable  over  62 
years,  without  interest,  the  obligation  re- 
maining directly  upon  Belgium.  The 
amount  of  such  annual  instalments  is  to 
be  $2,900,000,  but  with  a  portion  deferred 
during  the  first  six  years  for  subsequent 
repayment. 

Thus,  after  the  preliminary  periods,  the 
total  payments  of  Belgium  to  the  United 
States  will  be  about  $12,700,000  each  year. 
By  this  arrangement  Belgium  has  shaved 
her  indebtedness  to  us  by  about  $70,- 
000,000. 

Of  course,  one  naturally  wonders  what 
the  outcome  of  the  recognition  of  "a 
weighty  moral  obligation"  growing  out  of 
President  Wilson's  promises  will  lead  to. 
President  Wilson  made  a  number  of  prom- 
ises. He  promised  to  join  with  Great 
Britain  in  guaranteeing  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  France  against  an  unprovoked 
attack  from  Germany.  He  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  How  far  in  the 
future  will  these  acts  be  considered  to  be 
"a  weighty  moral  obligation"  of  the 
United  States?  The  answer,  however,  to 
this  is,  of  course,  that  we  need  cross  but 
one  bridge  at  a  time. 

The  arrangement  with  the  Belgian  rep- 
resentatives could  not  probably  have  been 
made  before.  That  the  adjustment  has 
been  found  to  be  possible  now  is  due  to  the 
general  improvement,  especially  through- 
out the  economic  life  of  Europe.  A  grow- 
ing faith  in  the  operations  of  the  Dawes 
Plan,  the  balancing  of  the  German  budget, 
the  stability  of  German  currency,  the 
recognition  of  the  integrity  of  interna- 
tional obligations,  adjustments  between 
governments  and  business  interests — all 
have  played  their  part  toward  a  restora- 
tion of  confidence.  This  restoration  of 
confidence  made  the  adjustment  of  the 
Belgian  debt  possible.  That  is  an  en- 
couragement. 
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REPERCUSSIONS  OF  THE  BOXER 
INDEMNITY 

THEEE  is  a  new  mind  in  China. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  When 
Western  business  interests  began  to  set 
up  their  enterprises  in  China,  not  so 
many  decades  ago,  they  were  looked  upon 
as  harmless  and  inferior  affairs.  Their 
promoters  were  looked  upon  by  the  Chinese 
as  lacking  in  culture  and  in  civilization. 
Our  Western  methods  were  forced  upon 
China  quite  as  they  were  upon  Japan. 
Our  Western  traders  got  their  first  foot- 
hold in  Canton,  where  they  were  obliged 
to  live  in  segregated  sections  of  the  city. 
This  became  true  also  for  Shanghai  and 
other  cities.  The  Chinese  were  glad  to 
have  these  foreigners  settle  their  own  dis- 
putes. The  result  was  the  gradual  rise  of 
foreign  settlements — a  method  of  develop- 
ment demanded  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. Thus  the  whole  system  of  exter- 
ritoriality was  of  Chinese  origin,  and,  pe- 
culiarly enough,  it  was  a  system  forced 
upon  the  foreigners  quite  as  the  Ghetto 
system  arose  in  certain  quarters  of  Europe, 
and  as  segregation  is  forced  upon  negroes 
in  certain  cities  of  our  own  country. 

Now  the  Chinese  look  upon  the  whole 
matter  differently.  This  change  of  views 
began  with  the  return  of  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents from  abroad,  particularly  from  the 
universities  of  the  United  States.  Many 
of  these  students  were  able  to  attend  our 
institutions  of  learning  because  of  the 
Boxer  Indemnity  funds  which  we  had 
voluntarily  returned  to  China.  True,  the 
mission  schools  and  other  factors  have  in- 
fluenced the  Chinese  mind.  The  residents 
of  the  Ghettos  are  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  inferior.  They  are  rather  feared  be- 
cause of  their  strength  and  influence. 
Furthermore,  exterritoriality  ended  in 
Japan  a  generation  ago.  It  is  about  to 
end  in  Siam,  it  has  been  rather  forcefully 
ejected  out  of  Turkey.  Intelligent  China- 
men  naturally   wonder   why   the   system 


should  hang  on  in  their  country.  The 
students  returning  from  the  United  States 
naturally  spread  the  news  that  we  of  this 
country  are  rather  favorable  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  system.  Thus  again  we  see  the 
influence  of  our  return  of  the  Boxer  In- 
demnity to  China. 

The  principle  of  exterritoriality  has 
been  a  natural  development.  It  has  been 
embodied  in  treaties.  The  first  treaty  of 
this  kind  was  between  Turkey  and  Eng- 
land, in  1675.  Later,  similar  treaties  es- 
tablished the  principle  in  'Egy^t,  Serbia, 
Tripoli,  Morocco,  Tunis,  Persia,  and  many 
other  places.  Invariably  the  line  drawn 
by  these  treaties  has  been  between  East- 
em  and  Western  civilizations.  Exterri- 
toriality simply  means  that  foreigners  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  gov- 
ernments, even  when  in  a  foreign  country. 
A  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  China 
is  governed,  not  by  the  laws  of  China,  but 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  If  he 
gets  into  trouble,  he  is  tried  by  American 
authorities.  If  he  be  in  a  "treaty  port," 
he  may  not  be  arrested  by  Chinese  police. 
If  he  be  within  strictly  Chinese  jurisdic- 
tion and  is  arrested  by  Chinese  police,  he 
must  be  turned  over  to  AuDerican  authori- 
ties for  trial  and  punishment.  As  pointed 
out  by  Thomas  F.  Millard  in  a  recent 
illuminating  series  of  articles  in  the  New 
York  Times,  "some  twenty  nations  have 
exterritorial  rights  in  China." 

At  the  outset  this  whole  system  was 
founded  on  convenience,  common  sense, 
and  mutual  accommodation.  Both  sides 
recognized  the  differences  of  their  institu- 
tions, habits,  and  religions;  it  was  an 
agreeable  adjustment  all  around.  But  not 
so  today.  The  youth  of  China  are  de- 
manding "China  for  the  Chinese,"  "Back 
to  national  rights,"  "Eeturn  us  our 
sovereignty."  It  is  not  that  the  Chinese 
hate  the  foreigners;  it  is  that  they  want 
what  modern  progressive  nations  have. 
These  youth,  particularly  those  educated 
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abroad,  cannot  see  why  exterritorial  rights 
should  be  granted,  say,  to  Englishmen 
living  in  China,  but  not  to  Chinamen  liv- 
ing in  England. 

Of  course,  the  situation  is  not  so  simple 
as  this.  There  is  civil  war  in  China. 
There  are  divergent  economic  interests 
and  national  rivalries.  Pan-Asiaism  is  a 
movement  of  developing  strength.  The 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  is  no  more.  Eng- 
land is  building  a  naval  base  at  Singapore, 
the  United  States  another  at  Oahu,  in 
Hawaii.  With  the  rapid  rise  of  indus- 
tries, trade  unions  are  becoming  keenly 
interested.  In  the  meantime  the  Russian 
Soviets,  as  seems  to  be  their  custom,  are 
fishing  in  the  troubled  waters. 

But  this  much  seems  to  be  very  ap- 
parent, that  when  we  returned  the  Boxer 
Indemnity  funds  to  China,  and  China 
took  the  money  and  sent  her  young  men 
to  be  educated  abroad,  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  development  the  end  of  which 
is  sure  to  have  a  profound  influence,  not 
only  in  the  Orient,  but  throughout  the 
Occident. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  URUGUAY 

WE  of  the  United  States  congratu- 
late the  Eepublic  of  Uruguay  upon 
its  celebration,  on  August  25,  of  one  hun- 
dred years  as  a  free  and  sovereign  nation. 
These  one  hundred  years  have  shown  this 
republic  to  be  one  of  the  most  progressive 
of  modern  States.  With  Argentina  across 
the  river  to  the  west  and  Brazil  to  the 
north,  Uruguay  loses  nothing  of  her  im- 
portance because  of  the  greater  size  of 
these  neighbors.  Indeed,  Uruguay  is  fre- 
quently called  "the  most  progressive  na- 
tion of  South  America."  Her  relatively 
small  size  seems  to  have  worked  to  her 
advantage.  She  has  found  it  easy  to  make 
experiments  in  government  and  social  en- 
terprises. Intelligence  and  culture  have 
marked  her  history.     She  has  produced  a 


long  list  of  literary  men  and  women.  It 
will  probably  be  agreed  that  the  foremost 
essayist  and  thinker  of  modern  Spanish- 
speaking  America  was  Enrique  Rodo,  who 
is  acclaimed,  not  only  at  home,  but  in 
Spain  and  in  France,  as  one  of  the  im- 
mortals. Her  poet-historian,  Zorilla  de 
San  Martin,  has  written  an  epic  of  his 
country,  Tabare,  which  ranks  with  Eicu- 
watha,  and  even  rivals  the  latter  in  lavish 
beauty  of  description. 

Mr.  Harry  Franck,  who  knows  every 
Spanish-speaking  country  of  the  world, 
wrote  that  he  would  rather  live  in  Monte- 
video than  in  any  city  he  had  ever  visited. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Uruguay  is 
the  only  South  American  country  which 
has  separated  Church  and  State. 

While  Uruguay  is  the  smallest  republic 
in  South  America,  it  is  approximately  the 
size  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  com- 
bined, with  a  population,  however,  of 
1,500,000,  little  more  than  that  of  Con- 
necticut. It  is  situated  in  the  fork  be- 
tween the  River  Uruguay  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  On  the  south  is  the  broad  estuary 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

It  is  within  this  area  that  the  epic 
struggle  of  the  Banda  Oriental  (Eastern 
Shore)  took  place  during  the  momentous 
years  from  1810  to  1825.  It  was  origi- 
nally erected  as  a  buffer  State  by  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil.  Indeed  the  first  arbitra- 
tion treaty  of  South  America,  May  7, 
1681,  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  re- 
lated to  this  territory.  In  1806  the  British 
took  and  held  Montevideo,  using  it  as  a 
base  for  the  projected  capture  of  Buenos 
Aires.  The  Argentines  forced  the  British 
to  evacuate  Montevideo.  In  the  final 
struggle  for  independence  Garibaldi 
played  a  conspicuous  part,  the  struggle 
that  lasted  during  the  fifteen  years  pre- 
ceding final  independence.  The  history 
of  the  country  is  a  history  of  courage  and 
individuality. 
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Because  of  these  things,  because  Uru- 
guay has  always  stood  for  the  sacredness 
of  contracts,  for  achievement  in  industry, 
for  social  co-operation  until  poverty  is 
practically  unknown,  and  for  international 
honor,  we  are  especially  glad  to  felicitate 
Uruguay  upon  her  first  one  hundred 
years  of  achievement. 


THAT  Europe  is  improving  seems  to 
be  the  opinion  of  all  our  travelers  re- 
turning to  America,  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  President  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, is  one  of  these  who  finds  that 
there  has  been  marked  advance  in  Europe, 
especially  during  the  past  two  years. 
Upon  landing  in  New  York  August  6,  he 
is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  of  the 
next  day  as  saying  that  the  economic 
problems,  as  well  as  those  that  are  more 
strictly  political,  have  become  more  clearly 
defined,  and  that  public  opinion  is  better 
informed  concerning  their  real  signifi- 
cance. "It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
three  steps  next  to  be  taken  are  security, 
judicial  settlements  of  international  dif- 
ferences, and  then  sharp  limitation  of 
armaments."  Among  other  things.  Presi- 
dent Butler  said : 

"The  elimination  of  the  brutality  and 
the  passions  of  war  stands  out  clearly  as 
the  most  pressing  problem  of  this  age. 
War  will  never  be  eliminated  by  any  form 
of  that  internationalism  which  aims  to 
ignore  national  tradition,  national  senti- 
ment, national  pride  or  national  patriot- 
ism, but  only  by  teaching  and  preaching 
that  nations  themselves  are  moral  entities 
and  that  they  have  an  obligation  toward 
their  fellow-nations  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  an  individual  has  toward  his  fellow- 
men.  The  true  international  mind  will 
not  suppress  or  override  patriotism,  but 
will  exalt  it  into  a  zeal  for  friendly  co- 
operation and  international  service  that 
will  strengthen  the  nation,  precisely  as 
similar  conduct  strengthens  and  enriches 
the  life  of  the  individual. 

"Europe  is  getting  on.  There  is  no 
reason   for  pessimism.     The   best  minds 


and  the  finest  characters  of  the  European 
nations,  both  big  and  little,  are  concen- 
trated upon  these  grave  and  far-reaching 
problems.  The  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  noble  in  the  extreme.  It  has 
flinched  from  no  difficulty  and  has  weak- 
ened in  the  face  of  no  obligation.  The 
British  people  have  been  burden-bearers 
so  long  that  they  are  not  to  be  crushed  by 
the  staggering  load  which  they  are  now 
carrying. 

"It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  im- 
portant work  for  civilization  and  for  in- 
ternational co-operation  that  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  League 
of  Nations  should  be  so  little  known  in 
the  United  States,  or,  indeed,  generally. 
The  group  of  young,  able,  disinterested 
and  highly  educated  men  who  are  at  work 
in  Geneva  upon  a  score  of  problems  that 
affect  the  health,  the  comfort  and  the  satis- 
faction of  mankind  and  that  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  development  of  industry  and 
commerce  reminded  me  more  of  the  facul- 
ties of  Columbia  University  than  anything 
else  has  ever  done. 

"There  are  competent  and  highly  trained 
specialists  from  a  dozen  different  coun- 
tries working  eagerly  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  aiming  only  to  smooth  out  diffi- 
culties and  to  remove  obstructions  to  the 
progress  of  the  various  agencies  of  civiliza- 
tion. A  substantial  volume  might  be  writ- 
ten on  the  details  of  this  work.  The  Sec- 
retariat is  certainly  a  powerful  and  an  in- 
valuable agency  in  the  development  of 
international  co-operation." 


THE  Institute  of  Politics,  which  re- 
cently closed  its  fifth  annual  session, 
is  a  rather  clear-cut  demonstration  of  the 
growing  international  mind.  When  we  re- 
call the  few,  brief,  beautiful  days  of  the 
Mohonk  Conferences,  this  long  summer 
session  of  enthusiastic  students  and  lec- 
turers is  an  evidence  of  progress  in  the 
field  of  international  interest.  True,  there 
are  more  funds  at  the  disposal  of  such 
movements  than  in  the  days  before  the 
war,  but  this  is  itself  an  evidence  of  a 
growing  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
knowing  the  facts  about  international 
problems,  of  discussing  the  meaning  of 
these  facts,  of  bringing  experts  from 
around  the  earth  together.  International 
intelligence  is  moving  across  the  world. 
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THE  COMING    CONFERENCE    OF 
THE  INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY UNION 

The  Circular  of  Invitation 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  25,  1925. 

To  the  Presidents  of  the  NcUional  Groups, 
Interparliamentary    Union. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  conformity  with  the  in- 
vitation of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  our  Congress, 
presented  at  the  Twenty-second  Confer- 
ence of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  at 
Berne,  Switzerland,  August  23,  1924,  we 
have  the  honor  to  invite  your  group  to  be 
represented  at  the  Twenty-third  Confer- 
ence of  the  Union,  to  be  held  in  the  Capi- 
tol Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  United 
States  of  America,  October  1  to  7,  1925. 

Your  delegates  to  this  Conference  are 
asked  to  become  the  guests  of  our  group 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station, 
New  York  City,  on  September  30,  at  9  :30 
a.  m.,  aboard  a  special  train  for  Washing- 
ton, stopping  at  Philadelphia  for  a  recep- 
tion and  visit  to  places  of  historic  interest. 

The  officers  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  have  gra- 
ciously offered  to  be  the  hosts  of  the  dele- 
gates in  New  York,  beginning  the  even- 
ing of  October  7  until  the  morning  of 
October  10.  Invitations  covering  this 
period  of  entertainment  will  naturally  be 
issued  later  by  the  Endowment. 

Because  of  the  kind  invitation  of  the 
Canadian  Group,  copy  of  which  is  en- 
closed, we  extend  the  privileges  of  trans- 
portation to  your  delegates  by  special 
train  on  October  10  from  New  York  to 
Niagara  Falls,  where,  on  the  following 
day,  they  will  become  the  guests  of  our 
Canadian  colleagues. 

Our  invitation  should  be  understood 
to  comprise  free  transportation  September 
30  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  including  lunch  and  dinner; 
transportation  that  evening  from  the  sta- 


tion in  Washington  to  the  Mayflower 
Hotel ;  rooms  and  meals  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  from  time  of  arrival  to  time  of  de- 
parture, October  7;  transportation,  with 
dinner  on  train,  from  Washington  to  New 
York,  afternoon  of  October  7;  transporta- 
tion from  Pennsylvania  Station,  New 
York  City,  evening  of  October  7,  to  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Following  the  entertainment  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  in  New  York,  our 
invitation  includes  transportation  and 
meals  on  our  special  cars  October  10, 
New  York  to  Niagara  Falls,  meals  and 
rooms  at  Niagara  that  evening  and  the 
following  day,  October  11,  until  the  after- 
noon, when  your  delegates  will  become  the 
guests  of  the  Canadian  Group. 

This  invitation  includes  each  delegate, 
one  member  of  his  immediate  family,  and 
the  Secretary  of  your  group. 

Further  information  relative  to  our 
plans  for  the  entertainment  of  your  dele- 
gates will  be  sent  in  later  communications. 

Of  course  this  invitation  is  strictly  in 
accord  with  the  Circular  of  Convocation, 
sent  under  date  of  May  15  from  Geneva 
by  Baron  Adelswaerd  and  Dr.  Lange. 

You  will  readily  see  the  importance  of 
replying  to  this  invitation  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  enclosing  to  the  Director 
of  the  Conference  a  typewritten  list  of 
your  delegation,  giving  their  full  names, 
titles,  and  addresses. 

Delegates  whose  names  are  known  to  us 
in  advance  will  be  granted  the  freedom  of 
our  ports.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
we  know  also  in  advance  the  boat  and  day 
of  arrival  for  each  delegate. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

William  B.  McKinlet, 
General  Chairman  of  the  Conference. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call, 

Director  of  the  Conference, 
613  Colorado  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S.  A. 
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Interparliamentary  Union,  Canadian  Group 

House  of  Commons,  Canada, 

Ottawa,  April  28,  1925. 

The  Honorable  Senator  William  B.  Mo- 
Kinley,  11,  Rue  Scribe,  Paris. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  instructed  by  the 
President  of  the  Canadian  Group,  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  Honorable  Senator 
N.  A.  Belcourt,  to  extend  to  the  delegates 
to  the  Twenty-third  Conference,  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  a  cordial  invitation  to 
visit  Canada  at  the  close  of  their  work  at 
Washington. 

We  understand  by  your  various  letters 
that,  after  having  been  the  guests  of  the 
American  Group  at  Washington,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  delegates  leave  by  spe- 
cial train  on  the  morning  of  October  10, 
arriving  at  Niagara  Falls  some  time  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  that  the 
entire  party  shall  be  turned  over  to  the 
Canadian  Group  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
eleventh. 

The  Canadian  Group  proposes  to  re- 
ceive the  delegates  at  Niagara  October  11, 
p.  m.,  and  take  them  to  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  and  Quebec. 

The  Canadian  Group  will  take  care  of 
the  traveling  and  hotel  expenses  of  the 
delegates  from  the  time  that  we  receive 
them  on  October  11  until  the  end  of  the 
reception  in  Quebec. 

The  Twenty-third  Conference  is  also 
cordially  invited  to  hold  in  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings  in  Ottawa  one  of  its 
plenary  sittings. 

The  visit  on  the  Canadian  territory 
would  consist  of  one  day  in  Toronto,  one 
or  two  days  in  Ottawa,  one  day  in  Mon- 
treal, and  one  day  in  Quebec. 

Would  you  kindly,  when  the  occasion 
arises,  inform  the  foreign  delegates  of 
this  cordial  invitation  of  the  Canadian 
Group. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  Vien, 
Secretary,  Canadian  Oroup, 
Interparliamentary  Union. 

Circular   of   Information 

August  1,  1925. 

To    the    Delegates    XXIII    Conference, 
Interparliamentary  Union. 

Gentlemen:  Supplementing  our  invi- 
tation of  June  25,  1925,  we  are  pleased 


to   call  your  attention  to  the  following 
facts : 

(1)  It  is  assumed  that  you  have  already 
received  our  circular  of  invitation,  dated 
June  25. 

(2)  The  diplomatic  and  consular  offi- 
cials of  the  United  States,  located  in  your 
country,  have  been  instructed  to  visa  your 
passports  gratis. 

(3)  Where  this  office  has  been  informed 
of  your  name,  the  name  of  your  steamer, 
its  date  of  arrival  and  port  of  entry  in 
the  United  States,  your  baggage  will  not 
be  examined  by  our  customs  officials  at 
the  port  of  entry. 

(4)  Your  card  of  identification  is  en- 
closed. This  card  will  facilitate  the 
formalities  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  also 
admit  you  to  the  special  train  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Station,  New  York  City,  7th  Avenue  and 
34th  Street,  on  Wednesday  morning,  Sep- 
tember 30,  at  9:30  o'clock. 

The  same  card  will  also  be  used  as  ad- 
mission card  to  other  cars,  trains,  sessions 
of  the  Conference,  entertainments,  etc.,  re- 
served for  the  delegates  and  guests  of  the 
Union. 

(5)  Baggage  labels  are  enclosed,  which 
should  be  filled  out  and  attached  to  each 
piece  of  baggage. 

(6)  Our  government  holds  that  you,  as 
our  delegates  and  guests,  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  so-called  "head-tax"  at 
the  port  of  entry. 

(7)  The  headquarters  of  the  American 
Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
in  New  York,  September  27,  28,  29,  and 
30,  will  be  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  7th 
Avenue  and  34th  Street  (opposite  the 
Pennsylvania  Station). 

(8)  The  headquarters  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Interparlimentary  Union  and  of  the 
American  Group  in  Wasliington,  October 
1  to  7,  will  be  the  Capitol  Building,  Wash- 
ington, where  mail  may  be  addressed  to 
the  delegates.  Mail  may  also  be  addressed 
to  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(9)  For  the  service  of  the  delegates 
there  will  be  a  bureau  of  information  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  and  at  the  Capitol 
Building. 

(10)  Other  details,  including  special 
entertainments  for  the  ladies  accompany- 
ing the  delegates,  will  be  furnished  later. 
There  will  be  a  committee  of  ladies  to 
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serve  as  hostesses  for  the  ladies  who  come 
as  our  guests. 

(11)  The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York  will  receive  and  extend  official  cour- 
tesies to  the  delegates  September  28-29. 
Details  will  be  furnished  later. 

(12)  A  list  of  the  hotels  in  New  York 
is  enclosed. 

(13)  The  program  for  the  luncheon, 
reception,  and  tea  in  Philadelphia,  en 
route  from  New  York  to  Washington, 
September  30,  is  assured. 

(14)  The  program  in  Washington,  ex- 
clusive of  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Con- 
ference, will  include: 

Thursday,  October  1. — Personally  con- 
ducted sightseeing  tour  of  Washington 
and  environs,  including  all  guests. 

Friday,  October  2. — The  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference,  devoted  to  the  Pan 
American  Union,  will  be  held  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Americas,  Pan  American  Building, 
17th  and  C  Streets  N.  W. 

Saturday,  October  3. — Program  to  be 
notified  later. 

Sunday,  October  4. — The  Committee 
has  deemed  it  best  to  leave  this  day  en- 
tirely free  from  official  entertainments,  so 
that  the  delegates  may  arrange  their  en- 
gagements for  the  entire  day  as  may  suit 
their  own  desires. 

Monday,  October  5. — 'Luncheon  and  re- 
ception by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  at  their  headquarters 
building,  Connecticut  Avenue  and  H 
Street  N.  W.,  at  1  p.  m.,  including  all 
guests. 

Tuesday,  October  6. — The  delegates,  in- 
cluding all  guests,  will  be  received  at  the 
White  House  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  1 :30  p.  m. 

Following  this  reception  there  will  be 
an  excursion  for  all  the  delegates  and 
guests  to  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  and 
tomb  of  George  Washington. 

At  7 :30  p.  m.,  State  banquet  to  the  dele- 
gates and  guests,  the  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kel- 
logg, Secretary  of  State,  presiding,  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel. 

Wednesday,  October  7. — The  delegates 
take  the  special  train  at  the  Washington 
Terminal  Station,  in  the  afternoon,  for 
New  York,  dining  aboard  the  train  and 
arriving  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
6th  Avenue  and  34th  Street,  in  the  even- 
ing. 


Thursday,  October  8,  and  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 9. — Entertainment  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace,  including  a  formal 
dinner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  8th.  The  detailed  program 
will  be  given  later  by  the  Endowment. 

Saturday,  October  10. — The  delegates 
will  leave  New  York  City  by  special  train, 
in  the  morning,  for  Niagara  Falls,  arriv- 
ing about  7  p.  m. 

Sunday,  October  11. — Morning — Trip 
around  the  Falls. 

1  p.  m. — Farewell  luncheon  by  the 
American  Group. 

3  p.  m. — The  delegates  become  the 
guests  of  the  Canadian  Group.  The  de- 
tails of  this  trip  will  be  furnished  by  our 
Canadian  colleagues. 

(15)  You  are  especially  requested  to 
answer  the  inquiries  set  forth  in  the  en- 
closed questionary,  and  send  it  to  Mr. 
Call  at  once. 

We  assure  you  that  the  members  of  the 
American  Group  look  forward  with  pleas- 
ure to  welcoming  you  as  a  delegate  to  our 
coming  Conference. 

We  are, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
William  B.  McKinley, 

Oeneral  Chairman  of  the  Conference. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call, 

Director  of  the  Conference, 
613  Colorado  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Delegates 

The  following  countries  have  notified 
the  American  Group  of  their  delegates,  as 
follows  (August  25)  : 

Austria: 

Dr.  Karl  Drexel,  Mr.  Josef  Heigl,  with 
daughter,  Mrs.  Anna  Schiel;  Mr.  Eduard 
Heinl,  with  Mrs.  Heinl ;  Mr.  Viktor  Kien- 
boeck,  Mr.  Josef  Stoeckler,  Dr.  Erwin 
Waiss,  Secretary. 

Bulgaria : 

Mr.  Theodore  Kouleff,  Mr.  Vladimir 
Molloff,  President  of  Group;  Mr.  Nicolas 
Monschanoff,  Mr.  Georges  Semerdjieff, 
Secretary;  Mr.  Grigor  Vassilioff. 

Czechoslovakia: 

Dr.  Jaroslav  Brabec,  President  of 
Group;    Dr.    Ludwig    Czech,    with    Mrs. 
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Czech;  Dr.  Wilhelm  Medinger,  with  Mts. 
Medinger;  Mr.  Ot.  Nebuska,  Secretary; 
Dr.  Antonin  Uhlir,  Mr.  Franz  Windisch. 

Denmark  : 

Mr.  Ivar  Berendsen,  Dr.  A.  Fraenckel, 
Mr.  Andr.  Th.  Gronborg,  Mr.  H.  P.  Hans- 
sen,  Mr.  Halfdan  Hendricksen,  with  Mrs. 
Hendricksen;  Mme.  Matilde  Hauschultz, 
with  Mme.  Signe  Cleve;  Mr.  J.  C.  C. 
Kyed,  Mr.  A,  Lauesgaard,  Secretary,  with 
Mrs.  Lauesgaard ;  Mr.  Johannes  Lou,  with 
son;  Mme.  Ebia  Munch,  Dr.  P.  Munch, 
with  daughter.  Miss  Ebbe  Munch;  Mr. 
J.  P.  Sundbo,  with  daughter-in-law,  Mrs. 
Sundbo;  Mr.  Sven  Trier. 

Dutch  East  Indies: 

Mr.  Schumann. 

Finland: 

Hj.  J.  Procope,  ex-Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  Mr.  A.  Saastamoinen,  Dr.  W. 
Tanner. 

France: 

Senator  Beaumont,  Mr.  Bokanowski, 
Dr.  Chassaing,  Mr.  Falcoz,  Questeur;  Mr. 
Pierre  Etienne  Flandin,  Mr.  de  Grand 
Maison,  Hon.  Edouard  Herriot,  President 
of  Delegation ;  Dr.  Fernand  Merlin,  Presi- 
dent of  Group;  Mr.  Marius  Moutet,  Sec- 
retary; Mr.  Pierre  Eeynaudel,  Mr.  Simon 
Eeynaud,  Questeur;  Mr.  M.  Touman. 

Assistant  Delegates:  Mr.  Frederic  Bru- 
net,  Mr.  Andre  Escoffier,  Mr.  Thivrior, 
Mr.  Grinda,  Mr.  Capgras. 

Germany: 

Mme.  Gertrud  Baiimer,  Dr.  Ludwig 
Bergstrasser,  Mr.  Theodor  Bickes,  Mr. 
Alfred  Bordauf,  Dr.  Adolf  Braun,  Dr. 
Rudolf  Breitscheid;  Dr.  Heinrich  Brii- 
ning.  Dr.  Karl  Cremer,  Dr.  Eduard  David, 
with  Mrs.  David;  Dr.  Bemhard  Dern- 
burg,  with  Mrs.  Dernburg;  Prof.  Eich- 
ard  Eickhoff,  Mr.  Erich  Emminger,  Dr. 
Hermann  Fischer,  Dr.  Alfred  Gildemeis- 
ter,  Mr.  Wilhelm  Heile,  Mr.  Karl  Hilden- 
brand,  Dr.  Otto  Hoetsch,  with  Mrs. 
Hoetsch;  Mr.  Josef  Joos,  Dr.  Ludwig 
Kaas,  Mr.  Erich  Koch-Weser,  with  Mrs. 
Koch-Weser;  Mr,  Adolf  Korell,  Mr.  Lem- 
mer,  Mr.  Paul  Lobe,  President  of  Eeich- 
stag;  Mme.  Clara  Mende,  Dr.  Fritz  Mit- 


telmann,  Mr.  J.  L.  MoUath,  with  Mrs. 
Mollath ;  Prof.  Pachnicke,  Mme.  Antonie 
Pfiilf,  Prof.  Quidde,  Mr.  Adam  Eoder, 
Mr.  Hans  von  Eaumer,  with  Mrs.  von 
Eaumer;  Frh.  von  Ehrinhaben,  Dr.  Kurt 
Eosenfield,  Dr.  Eeinrich  Schnee,  with  Mrs. 
Schnee;  Dr.  Eudolf  Schneider,  with  Mrs. 
Schneider;  Mme.  Louise  Schroder,  Dr. 
Walter  Schiicking,  President  of  Delega- 
tion; Mr.  Wilhelm  Sollman,  Mme.  Chris- 
tine Teusch,  Dr.  Josef  Karl  Wirth,  for- 
mer Chancellor. 

Great  Britain: 

Sir  Arthur  Shirley  Benn,  Sir  Eobert 
Bird,  with  Lady  Bird;  Mr.  E.  J.  G. 
Boothby,  Mr.  Edmund  Brocklebank,  Brig. 
Gen.  C.  E.  I.  Brooke,  Brig.  Gen.  J.  Char- 
teris.  Sir  Henry  Cowan,  with  Lady  Cowan ; 
Major  W.  P.  Coif  ox,  with  Mrs.  Colfox; 
Mr.  J.  B.  Couper,  Major  George  F.  Da- 
vies,  with  Mrs.  Davies;  Mr.  J.  Hugh  Ed- 
wards, Col.  A.  England,  with  Mrs.  Eng- 
land; Capt.  Arthjur  Evans,  with  Mrs. 
Evans;  Sir  Park  Goff,  Capt.  D.  M.  Guns- 
ton,  with  Mrs.  Gunston;  Capt.  W.  d'Arcy 
Hall,  with  Mrs.  Hall;  Mr.  C.  M.  Barclay 
Harvey,  with  Mrs.  Harvey;  Mr.  George 
Harvey,  Lord  Hemphill,  with  Lady  Hemp- 
hill; Mr.  Dennis  Herbert,  with  Mrs.  Her- 
bert; Eight  Hon.  Sir  Eobert  Home,  Mr. 
E.  S.  Hudson,  with  Mrs.  Hudson;  Sir 
Herbert  Huntington- Whiteley,  with  Lady 
Huntington-Whiteley ;  Sir  Eobert  Hutch- 
ison, with  Lady  Hutchison;  Mr.  Louis 
Lougher,  Capt.  P.  Macdonald,  Mr.  P. 
Maddison,  with  daughter,  Miss  Maddison; 
Lieut.  Col.  G.  K.  M.  Mason,  with  Mrs. 
Mason;  Mr.  J.  Wardlaw  Milne,  with  Mrs. 
Mihie;  Maj.  Gen.  Hon.  Sir  Newton  J. 
Moore,  with  Lady  Moore;  Capt.  T.  J. 
O'Connor,  with  Mrs.  O'Connor;  Mr.  W. 
Paling,  Mr.  F.  W.  Pethick-Lawrence, 
with  Mrs.  Pethick-Lawrence;  Lt.  Col.  A. 
Pownall,  with  Mrs.  Pownall;  Mr.  Ben 
Eiley,  Mr.  Samuel  Eoberts,  with  Mrs. 
Eoberts;  Mr.  S.  Saklatvala,  with  Mrs. 
Saklatvala;  Mr.  Eennie  Smith,  Brig.  Gen. 
E.  L.  Spears,  Col.  K.  Vaughan-Morgan, 
with  daughter.  Miss  Vaughan-Morgan; 
Mr.  Tom  Williams,  Col.  H.  C.  Wood- 
cock. 

Holland: 

Baron  E.  B.  F.  F.  Wittert  van  Hoog- 
land. 
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Hungary: 

Mr.  Tibor  Farkas,  Mr.  Gustave  Gratz, 
Mr.  Emile  de  Nagy,  Mr.  Tibor  Kallay, 
Mr.  Gyula  Pekar,  Mr.  Paul  Petry,  Mr.  A. 
Poka-Pivny,  with  Mrs.  Poka-Pivny;  Ba- 
ron Josef  Sztereny. 

Irish  Free  State: 

Sir  Thomas  Grattan  Esmonde,  Bart. ; 
Mr.  Michael  Hayes,  President  of  Delega- 
tion:  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  Mr.  Patrick 
McGilligan,  General  Kichard  Mulcahy. 

Italy: 

Senators — Giuseppe  Di  Stefano-Napoli- 
tani,  President  of  Delegation;  Salvatore 
Barzilai,  lawyer,  former  Minister;  Silvio 
Crespi,  lawyer,  former  Minister;  Marquis 
Gerino  Gerini,  with  son,  Elexandre ;  Luigi 
Luiggi,  engineer,  with  daughter,  Luisa; 
Vincenzo  Morello,  lawyer;  Domenico  Nu- 
voloni,  lawyer;  Cesare  Sili. 

Deputies — Giuseppe  Bastianini,  agricul- 
tural scientist;  Fausto  Bianchi,  lawyer; 
Vittorio  Buratti,  manufacturer;  Annibale 
Gilardoni,  lawyer;  Giarabattista  Miliani, 
manufacturer,  former  Minister;  Gino  Oli- 
vetti, lawyer.  Secretary,  Italian  Indus- 
trial Conf ederati ;  Comte  Cesare  Rossi,  en- 
gineer, manufacturer;  Baron  Alexandre 
Sardi,  former  under  Secretary  of  State; 
Fulvio  Suvich,  lawyer;  Filippo  Ungaro, 
lawyer,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties. 

Mr.  Luigi  Nuvoloni,  Secretary-General 
of  Italian  Group. 

Japan: 

Mr.  Shigeru  Morita,  Mr.  Hisashi  Isobe, 
Mr.  Kaju  Nakamura,  Mr.  Mitsuo  Hirano, 
Mr.  Fusanosuke  Mayeda,  Mr.  Daisuke 
Sakai,  Mr.  Masutaro  Takagi,  Mr.  Jun- 
saka  Takatori,  Mr.  Sukeichi  Taguchi. 

Latin  American  Delegates: 

Honduras. — Gustavo  A.  Casteneda,  Ve- 
nancio  Callejas,  Paulino  Valladares,  editor 
leading  newspaper. 

Nicaragua. — Santiago  Callejas,  Benja- 
min Elizondo,  Francisco  Paniagua  Prado, 
Leopoldo  Salazar. 

Panama. — Julio  Aleman,  Jeptha  B. 
Duncan,  editor  Times  of  Panama;  Octa- 
vio  R.  Vallarino,  J.  A.  Zubieta. 


Peru. — Lauro  A.  Curletti,  Senator, 
Chairman  Committee  Foreign  Affairs; 
Juan  Francisco  Pazos  Varela. 

Venezuela. — Carlos  A.  Grisanti,  Presi- 
dent of  Congress;  Luis  Churion. 

Lithuunia: 

Mr.  Kazys  Ambrozaitis,  Mr.  Nykolas 
Krupavicius. 

Newfoundland: 

Mr.  Robert  K.  Bishop,  Hon.  Cyril  K. 
Fox,  Speaker  of  Assembly,  with  Mrs. 
Fox;  Mr.  Albert  E.  Hickman,  with  Mrs. 
Hickman;  Mr.  William  J.  Higgins,  with 
Mrs.  Higgins;  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  T.  Mc- 
Grath,  President  of  Delegation,  with 
nephew,  Mr.  Eraser;  Hon.  Walter  S.  Mon- 
roe, Prime  Minister,  with  Mrs.  Monroe; 
Hon.  Alfred  B.  Morine,  with  Mrs.  Morine 
and  son. 

Norway : 

Mr.  Joh.  Ludwig  Mowinckel,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs;  Mr.  Jon.  Sundby,  Mr. 
K.  Wefring. 

Poland: 

Mr.  Joseph  Chacinski,  Mr.  Severin 
Czetwertynski,  Mr.  Jean  Dabski,  Mr. 
Jean  Debski,  Mr.  Bronislas  Dembinski, 
Mr.  Ladislas  Grabski,  Mr.  Kurt  Graebe, 
Mr.  Erwin  Hasbach,  with  daughter,  Miss 
Angelique  Hasbach;  Mr.  Conrad  Ilski, 
Abbe  Otto  Kayezyrski,  Mr.  Ladislas  Ko- 
sydarski,  Mr.  Leon  Reich,  Mr.  Stephan 
Sacha,  Mr.  Edmond  Trepka,  Mr.  Vicente 
Witos,  Father  Alexandre  Woycicki,  Mr. 
Jean  Zamorski. 

Rumania: 

Mr.  T.  D.  Artareanu,  with  Mrs.  Artare- 
anu;  Mr.  Nicolae  Botez,  with  Mrs.  Botez; 
Mr.  P.  Dragomirano,  Mr.  Constant  Geor- 
gesco,  with  Mrs.  Georgesco;  Dr.  I. 
Mathieu,  with  Mrs.  Mathieu;  Mr.  Tony 
IHesco,  with  Mrs.  Iliesco;  General  Dim. 
Iliesco,  Mr.  Ignat  Mircea,  Dr.  Vespasian 
Pella,  with  Mrs.  Pella;  Mr.  Vespasian  V. 
Pella,  Mr.  Scarlat  Stan,  Secretary. 

Sweden: 

Baron  Theodor  Adelswaerd,  President 
of  Council  on  Union,  with  Baroness  Adel- 
swaerd; Mr.  E.  R.  Abrahmsson,  Mr.  Sven 
Bengtsson,  Mr.  J.  Bergmann,  with  Mrs. 
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Bergmann;  Mr.  David  Bergstrom,  with 
Mrs.  Bergstrom;  Mr.  J.  L.  Carlsson-Fros- 
terud,  Mr.  Arthur  Engberg,  with  Mrs. 
Engberg ;  Mr.  Martin  Fehr,  Mr.  Eric  Hal- 
lin,  with  Mrs.  Hallin ;  Count  Kaoul  Ham- 
ilton, with  Countess  Hamilton;  Mr. 
Gelix  Hamrin,  with  daughter,  Miss 
Hamrin;  Mr.  Otto  Jaerte,  with  Mrs. 
Jaerte;  Mr.  Frederick  Johanesson,  Sec- 
retary of  Delegation;  Mr.  Edvard  Larson, 
Mr.  Carl  Lindhagen,  Mayor  of  Stockholm; 
Mr.  Emil  Lithander,  with  Mrs.  Lithan- 
der ;  Mr.  Ernst  Lundell,  Mr.  Fabian  Mans- 
son,  with  Mrs.  Mansson;  Mr.  C.  P.  V. 
Nilsson,  Mr.  Johan  Olofsson,  Mr.  Oscar 
Olsson,  Mr.  A.  Osterstrom,  Mr.  J.  Pals- 
son,  Mr.  David  Pettersson,  Mr.  Ivar  Ven- 
nerstrom,  Mr.  Kurt  Walles,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Group. 

Switzerland: 

Dr.  Paul  Usteri. 

Yugoslavia: 

Dr.  Srdyan  Boudisavleyewitch,  Dr.  Voya 
Marinkovitch,  with  Mrs.  Marinkovitch ; 
Mr.  Ante  Troumbitch,  leading  Croatian, 
with  Mrs.  Troumbitch;  Dr.  Velisar  Yan- 
kovitch,  with  Mrs.  Yankovitch;  Dr.  Yassa 
Yovanovitch,  with  Mrs.  Yovanovitch. 

Draft  Resolutions 

There  has  been  a  series  of  resolutions 
drawn  by  the  Council  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union.  These  resolutions,  which 
may  be  amended  by  the  Council  at  its 
meetings  September  28-29,  will  furnish 
the  basis  for  the  discussions  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Conference. 

There  are  draft  resolutions  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  Permanent  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  Juridical  Questions.  The  first 
section  of  these  resolutions  relates  to  the 
codification  of  international  law,  the  sec- 
ond to  the  declaration  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  nations,  the  third  to  the  crimin- 
ality of  wars  of  aggression  and  the  organi- 
zation of  international  repressive  meas- 
ures. To  this  last  is  added  an  annex 
setting  forth  fundamental  principles  of 
an  international  legal  code  for  the  repres- 
sion of  international  crime. 

There  are  draft  resolutions  presented 
on  behalf  of  the  Permanent  Committee 
for  the  Study  of  Economic  and  Financial 
Questions. 


There  are  draft  resolutions  presented 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  Ethnic  and  Colonial  Questions.  These 
resolutions  refer  to  some  of  the  problems 
affecting  national  minorities,  of  race,  lan- 
guage or  religion,  particularly  in  the  Eu- 
ropean States. 

The  draft  resolutions  presented  on  be- 
half of  the  Permanent  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  Social  Questions  relate  to  the 
traffic  in  dangerous  drugs. 

There  are  draft  resolutions  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  Permanent  Committee  for 
the  Eeduction  of  Armaments.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  resolutions  Brig.  Gen.  E. 
L.  Spears,  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, vsdll  present  his  plan  for  demilitar- 
ized zones,  as  set  forth  in  his  article  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number  of  this  magazine. 

There  is  a  draft  resolution  requesting 
the  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Political 
and  Organization  Questions  to  study  the 
parliamentary  systems  of  the  different 
countries,  with  the  view  of  presenting  a 
report  in  a  subsequent  conference. 

All  of  these  draft  resolutions  have  been 
printed  in  the  official  langues  of  the  Con- 
ference— French,  English,  and  German — 
for  distribution  to  the  delegates. 


CAILLAUX'S  GOLD  BONDS 

PERHAPS  the  most  spectacular  feature 
of  the  financial  program  so  far  inaugu- 
rated by  Finance  Minister  Caillaux  has 
been  the  issue  of  gold  bonds  based  on  an 
entirely  novel  system  of  interest.  The 
decree  relating  to  these  bonds  authorizes 
the  Minister  of  Finance  to  issue  four  per 
cent  perpetual  rentes,  reserved  for  the 
holders  of  national  defense  bonds  and  en- 
joying all  the  privileges  of  immunity  be- 
longing to  State  rentes  previously  issued 
and  the  privileges  accorded  to  national  de- 
fense bonds. 

Interest  Based  on  Sterling  Exchange 

The  new  rentes  will  begin  to  bear  in- 
terest as  from  September  5,  1925.  The 
issue  price  is  fixed  at  par.  The  designa- 
tion of  interest  as  4  per  cent  is  purely 
nominal.  The  value  of  the  bonds,  as  well 
as  the  interest  on  them,  is  linked  to  the 
pound  sterling.  It  is  assumed  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  issue,  that  a  franc 
is  worth  one-ninty-fifth  part  of  a  pound. 
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Interest,  which  will  be  payable  half- 
yearly,  will  be  estimated  in  the  case  of  a 
100-franc  bond  to  be  two-ninety-fifths  of 
one  pound  for  the  half-year,  whatever  the 
current  rate  of  the  franc  may  be  at  the 
two  half-yearly  dates.  Thus,  if  the  issue 
had  already  been  made  and  interest  were 
due  now,  taking  the  current  rate  of  the 
pound  as  103,  the  half-yearly  dividend  on 
a  100-franc  bond  would  be  roughly  2.16 
francs.  If  the  rate  of  the  franc  falls  to 
119  to  the  pound,  the  half-yearly  coupon 
will  be  worth  2.50  francs.  If,  however, 
the  franc  improves,  the  value  of  the  half- 
yearly  coupon  will  not  fall  below  two 
francs.  Thus,  the  holders  are  insured 
against  risk  either  way. 

The  new  bonds  are  '•xchangeable  for  na- 
tional defense  bonds,  which  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 

Propaganda  Campaign  for  the  New  Bonds 

All  through  the  period  of  the  subscrip- 
tion— i.  e.,  starting  with  July  20,  when 
the  bonds  were  first  offered  to  the  public — 
the  government  has  been  conducting  a 
vigorous  propaganda  campaign  in  favor 
of  the  new  issue.  As  in  the  case  of  war- 
time loans,  posters,  theaters,  cinemas,  and 
all  the  other  agencies  of  reaching  the  pub- 
lic have  been  utilized. 

An  important  point  is  the  difference  of 
interest  between  the  4  per  cent  of  the  loan 
and  the  5  per  cent  now  paid  on  the  na- 
tional defense  bonds.  This  means  a  con- 
siderable saving  to  the  government,  which 
will  devote  this  difference  to  redeeming 
part  of  the  loan  by  buying  in  the  open 
market.  A  notable  consequence  of  this 
guaranteed  loan  and  one  viewed  with  con- 
siderable misgivings  in  many  quarters  is 
that  it  introduces  into  France  for  the  first 
time  since  the  war  a  distinction  between 
gold  and  paper  money.  This  distinction  is 
bound  to  grip  the  public  mind,  and  a  re- 
lentless struggle  between  paper  and  gold 
values  will  begin.  It  may  bring  many 
readjustments  of  prices  and  social  difl&cul- 
ties,  and  in  any  event  the  government  is 
likely  to  be  driven  by  the  full  force  of 
public  opinion  to  take  further  steps  in 
this  direction  for  the  financial  salvation  of 
France. 

An  interesting  development  in  connec- 
tion with  this  campaign  has  been  the  ap- 
peal made  by  Cardinal  Dubois,  of  Paris, 


to  the  Catholic  population  of  France  to 
subscribe  to  the  new  bonds  as  an  act  of 
true  patriotism.  It  will  be  recalled  that- 
the  Cardinal  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
attacks  made  by  the  prelates  of  France 
against  the  Herriot  Government  in  con- 
nection with  the  Vatican  policy  pursued 
by  the  latter. 

The  Budget  for  1926 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  last  session 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Caillaux 
laid  before  it  the  first  draft  of  the  budget 
for  1926.  With  this  budget  M.  Caillaux  in- 
tends to  produce  surplus  revenue  amount- 
ing to  a  milliard  of  francs  (about  £10,- 
000,000),  and  so  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
funding  operations.  The  revenue  side  of 
it  will  be  much  more  carefully  compiled 
than  that  of  the  1925  budget,  which  has 
just  been  passed.  The  series  of  amend- 
ments which  were  made  to  it  during  the 
debates  of  the  last  few  months,  often  with 
more  thought  for  political  expediency  than 
for  fiscal  utility,  have  so  distorted  the 
revenue-getting  machinery  that  no  one  can 
tell  exactly  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
new  taxes.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  new 
estimates  M.  Caillaux  will  effect  great  re- 
forms and  simplifications  in  the  system  of 
taxation. 

The  budget  wiU  not  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion until  the  Parliament  reassembles 
next  October.  The  Finance  Minister  there- 
fore has  three  months  in  which  to  con- 
solidate his  position,  and  his  success  with. 
the  next  session  of  the  Parliament  will 
depend  very  largely  upon  what  he  will 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  during  this 
period. 


EVACUATION  OF  THE  RUHR 

IN  accordance  with  the  agreement  made 
between  M.  Herriot  and  Dr.  Marx  after 
the  London  Conference  regarding  the 
evacuation  of  the  Euhr,  the  French  and 
Belgian  forces  began,  during  the  second 
week  of  July,  a  gradual  withdrawal  from 
the  occupied  territory.  The  date  fixed  for 
the  final  evacuation  of  the  Westphalian 
and  Bochum  territory  was  August  16, 
but  so  rapidly  did  the  work  of  withdrawal 
proceed  that  by  the  end  of  July  practically 
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all  the  French  and  Belgian  troops  in  the 
occupied  districts  were  already  out. 

The  occupying  troops  marched  out  by 
road.  Some  of  the  French  troops  have 
been  returned  to  the  Rhineland  army  of 
occupation,  from  which  they  were  taken 
originally  to  be  sent  into  the  Ruhr.  Other 
detachments  will  return  to  their  garrisons 
in  France,  while  the  African  troops  are 
being  sent  to  the  Moroccan  front. 

There  still  remains  the  question  of  the 
three  cities  of  Diisseldorf,  Duisburg,  and 
Euhrort,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Allies  prior  to  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr 
as  a  measure  under  the  sanctions  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The 
question  of  the  evacuation  of  these  three 
cities  was  discussed  at  a  recent  conference 
in  Paris  between  M.  Briand  and  the  new 
Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M. 
Vandervelde.  The  French  and  Belgian 
foreign  ministers  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  evacuation  of  these  cities  could 
not  be  decided  by  them  alone,  since  the 
occupation  was  undertaken  originally  as 
an  interallied  measure,  and  the  evacuation 
would  have  to  be  decided  likewise.  They 
have  expressed  themselves,  however,  as 
willing  to  regard  favorably  the  evacuation 
of  these  cities,  provided  that  Germany 
showed  a  real  disposition  to  carry  out  the 
disarmament  suggestions  contained  in  the 
last  note  of  the  Council  of  Ambassadors. 

In  British  diplomatic  circles  opinion 
has  been  expressed  that  the  position  thus 
taken  by  the  French  and  Belgian  foreign 
ministers  is  not  quite  justified,  since  Great 
Britain,  after  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr, 
divested  herself  of  all  responsibility  for 
the  continued  occupation  of  the  three 
towns  in  question.  It  is  therefore  held  in 
London  that  the  evacuation  of  the  "sanc- 
tions towns"  is  entirely  within  the  author- 
ity of  the  French  and  the  Belgian  govern- 
ments. 


FRANCE  AND  SPAIN  IN 
MOROCCO 

THE  outstanding  event  in  the  Moroc- 
can developments  during  the  past  few 
weeks  has  been  the  Franco-Spanish  Con- 
ference, held  in  Madrid  between  June  17 
and  July  25.  The  need  of  such  a  con- 
ference has  been  obvious  for  some  time ;  in 


fact,  a  conference  of  this  sort  has  been 
necessary  since  1912,  when  France  and 
Spain  signed  an  agreement  with  regard  to 
Morocco,  but  failed  to  follow  it  with  a 
political  instrument  that  would  give  effect 
to  the  agreement. 

Difficulties  of  Franco-Spanish  Negotiations 

Efforts  to  bring  about  Franco-Spanish 
collaboration  in  Morocco  have  been  at- 
tempted for  some  time  past,  but  great 
difficulties  always  rose  in  the  way.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  difficulty  has  been  in  the 
spirit  with  which  both  sides  approached 
the  matter.  For  decades  past  French  and 
Spanish  policies  in  Morocco  have  been 
carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  which 
forced  them  to  act  independently  of  each 
other  and  played  into  the  hands  of  their 
adversaries. 

The  need  of  co-ordinated  action  in  Mo- 
rocco became  especially  apparent  after 
Abd-el-Krim  invaded  the  French  Zone  and 
a  war  to  the  finish  began  between  France 
and  the  tribal  insurgents  of  the  Rif. 
France  made  the  first  steps  toward  bring- 
ing about  the  desired  co-operation,  but  it 
took  a  considerable  amount  of  negotiating 
before  the  Franco-Spanish  Conference 
finally  met  in  Madrid  under  the  presi- 
dency of  General  Jordana. 

There  were  three  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed: 1,  The  blockade  of  the  Rif  coast 
and  of  the  land  frontiers  to  prevent  con- 
traband trade  in  arms ;  2,  the  handling  of 
the  contraband  question  in  Tangiers;  3, 
direct  collaboration  between  France  and 
Spain  in  fighting  Abd-el-Krim.  It  was 
this  third  question  that  caused  the  most 
difficulty,  because  while  France  is  under 
political  necessity  to  conduct  a  vigorous 
offensive  campaign  against  the  Rifians, 
Spain,  on  the  contrary,  is  quite  content 
with  a  defensive  blockade. 

Results  of  the  Conference 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  conference, 
General  Jordana  issued  a  statement  on  the 
results  achieved,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  summary: 

(1)  The  conference  was  opened  with 
the  double  purpose  of  ensuring  peace  in 
Morocco  and  of  removing  all  those  ob- 
stacles which  in  regard  to  Morocco  had 
affected  the  internal  policy  of  Spain  and 
France.     By  abandoning  prejudices  and 
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exclusive  points  of  view,  this  ideal  had 
been  attained. 

(2)  Maritime  and  land  surveillance 
agreements  would  ensure  the  isolation  of 
rebels,  deprive  the  enemy  of  supplies,  and 
prevent  the  passage  of  his  agents.  The 
appearance  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
flags  side  by  side  on  the  sea  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  liaison  officers  in  both  protec- 
torates were  proof  of  close  collaboration  in 
the  matter  of  the  blockade. 

(3)  In  regard  to  the  Tangier  zone,  com- 
plete agreement  was  reached  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  the  effectiveness  of  the 
neutrality  provided  for  in  the  convention. 
The  measures  agreed  to  would  not  inter- 
fere in  the  least  with  the  provisions  of 
the  convention,  and  therefore  the  direc- 
tory hopes  that  they  will  be  approved  by 
all  the  countries  concerned  and  that  no 
difficulties  will  be  placed  in  the  way  of 
their  execution  by  France  and  Spain, 
which  believe  them  to  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent Tangier  continuing  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  rebellion.  Spain  and 
France  were  now  endeavoring  to  secure 
such  approval,  including  that  of  the  local 
authorities  of  Tangier. 

(4)  France  and  Spain  were  agreed  that 
there  should  be  no  separate  peace  with 
Abd-el-Krim,  and  also  that  the  initiative 
in  the  matter  of  peace  terms  must  emanate 
from  him.  The  bases  upon  which  peace 
would  be  acceptable  were  not  revealed,  ex- 
cept that  they  comprise  respect  for  inter- 
national treaties,  guarantees  for  peace,  the 
respect  due  to  national  interests,  and  con- 
sideration for  the  sacrifices  already  made 
in  the  cause  of  civilization  in  Morocco. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
barrier  constituted  by  the  inviolability  of 
the  frontiers  in  the  event  of  a  separate 
military  operation,  it  had  been  agreed  that 
air  and  land  forces  of  Spain  and  France 
should  have  a  reciprocal  right  of  pursuit 
under  guarantees  ensuring  that  such 
action  would  be  of  an  entirely  temporary 
character,  excluding  possession.  (At  the 
same  time  the  frontier  of  the  two  zones 
has  been  traced,  on  the  map,  with  greater 
precision  than  in  the  treaty  of  1912,  but 
this  new  line  is  not  considered  final.) 

(6)  Throughout  the  plan  of  collabora- 
tion, care  had  been  taken  to  insure  the 
immutability  of  the  policy  of  the  directory 
in  Morocco,  namely,  the  maintenance  of 


Spain's  effort  within  certain  limits  of 
sacrifice.  This  condition  was  constantly 
borne  in  mind  by  the  Spanish  negotiators 
with  a  view  to  insuring  precisely  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  result  of  the  conference  by  co- 
ordinating clearly  the  directory's  with  the 
French  plan. 

(7)  In  regard  to  the  delimitation  of  the 
protectorate  frontiers,  in  view  of  the  im- 
possibility of  agreement  owing  to  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  present  knowledge  of  the 
topographical  features,  a  modus  vivendi 
was  arranged  based  on  the  Treaty  of  1912. 

Possible  Peace  Terms 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  statement  that 
the  initiative  in  inaugurating  peace  nego- 
tiations is  left  to  Abd-el-Krim,  and  while 
the  latter  has  not  as  yet  indicated  clearly 
and  concisely  what  his  terms  are,  versions 
of  these  terms  have  come  from  various 
quarters.  The  Paris  Quotidien,  for  ex- 
ample, has  published  what  purports  to  be 
the  peace  terms  to  which  Abd-el-Krim 
would  be  prepared  to  agree.  They  are 
stated  to  have  been  communicated  to  the 
newspaper  by  a  person  who  visited  the  Rif 
last  winter  and  has  been  in  constant  touch 
with  Abd-el-Krim.  They  amount  to  this : 
An  "independent  Rif  State"  is  to  be  recog- 
nized and  guaranteed  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  Its  governor  is  to  bear  the  title 
of  Emir,  and  will  recognize  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  The  river 
Wergha  is  to  be  the  southern  frontier  of 
the  State;  its  territory  is  to  include  the 
Jabala  country,  with  the  towns  of  Lara- 
iche,  Arzila,  and  Tetuan.  It  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  maintain  a  standing  army  of 
limited  effectives.  Certain  provisions  are 
to  be  made  for  the  economic  development 
of  the  Rif,  and  the  League  of  Nations  is 
to  arrange  a  small  loan.  In  return,  all 
propaganda  in  the  French  zone  is  to  be 
stopped  and  a  third  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  prisoners  are  to  be  released  with- 
out ransom. 

Abd-el-Krim  has  often  spoken  of  de- 
manding from  Spain  an  indemnity  of 
25,000,000  pesetas  in  exchange  for  his 
abandonment  of  all  claims  to  Tetuan.  He 
bases  this  claim  on  the  fact  that  after  the 
Spanish-Moroccan  war  of  1859  Spain  ex- 
torted from  the  Sultan  an  indemnity  equal 
to  that  sum  in  exchange  for  its  promise  to 
evacuate  Tetuan.  Since  they  had  after- 
wards reoccupied  the  town,  Abd-el-Krim 
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now  believes  his  country  entitled  to  a  re- 
turn of  the  indemnity. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  in  peace  ne- 
gotiations will  undoubtedly  turn  around 
the  question  of  the  degree  of  independence 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Eif.  Abd-el-Krim 
has  made  definite  promises  to  his  followers 
to  fight  for  virtual  independence,  yet  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  France  and 
Spain  will  concede  him  anything  beyond 
some  sort  of  autonomy. 


THE  GERMAN  SECURITY  PACT 
NOTE 

THE  dispatch  to  Paris  of  the  German 
Note  on  the  Security  Pact  (the  text 
of  the  Note  appears  in  the  International 
Documents  section  of  this  issue  of  the 
Advocate  of  Peace)  served  as  an  oc- 
casion for  a  debate  in  the  German  Eeichs- 
tag  on  the  whole  question  of  Germany's 
foreign  policy.  The  debate  opened  with 
a  long  speech  by  Foreign  Minister  Strese- 
mann,  in  which  he  explained  the  position 
of  the  government. 

Stresemann's  Defense  of  the  Note 

After  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the 
events  which  had  led  up  to  the  dispatch- 
ing of  the  German  reply  to  the  French 
note,  Stresemann  called  the  attention  of 
the  Reichstag  to  the  fact  that  the  whole 
matter  was  still  in  an  indefinite  stage. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  still  not  known  what 
powers  would  be  signatories  to  the  pro- 
posed pact ;  this  is  especially  true  of  Italy, 
whose  participation  Stresemann  would  be 
inclined  to  welcome  most  warmly.  Then 
there  are  many  points  on  which  objective 
discussion  must  take  place.  In  the  ques- 
tion of  arbitration,  for  instance,  Germany 
must  refuse  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  one 
of  the  parties  could  act  as  second  and  also 
as  umpire. 

But  the  German  answer  was  at  least  a 
basis  for  further  discussion,  said  Herr 
Stresemann,  and  offered  good  grounds  for 
hoping  that  a  positive  result  would  be 
achieved.  To  this  the  atmosphere  of  the 
London  Conference  had  contributed,  and 
the  expectation  would  be  strengthened  by 
the  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr.  In  saying 
this,  he  desired  to  express  satisfaction  at 
the  display  of  good  will  on  the  part  of 
France    and   Belgium.      He   refuted   the 


recent  assertions  of  Count  Eeventlow  that 
no  undertaking  in  regard  to  evacuation 
had  been  given.  This  interpretation  of 
the  London  Conference  Agreement  was 
not  only  false,  but  it  was  calculated  to 
injure  national  interests.  Not  only  had 
an  undertaking  been  given  to  evacuate  the 
Ruhr,  but  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  Allies  would  adhere  to  their  under- 
taking given  in  London  to  evacuate  the 
sanctions  towns  also  within  the  agreed 
term. 

As  for  the  Cologne  Zone,  now  that  the 
Allies'  note  with  regard  to  disarmament 
had  become  known,  the  Foreign  Minister 
went  on,  the  general  opinion  was  that  the 
remaining  points  to  be  fulfilled  no  longer 
provided  ground  for  the  protracted  occu- 
pation of  the  northern  zone.  A  committee 
had  been  appointed  by  the  government, 
armed  with  special  powers,  and  whatever 
the  Allies  were  entitled  to  demand  would 
be  carried  out.  In  part  it  had  been  car- 
ried out  already.  Some  questions  of  prin- 
ciple would  have  to  be  debated,  because  in 
the  view  of  the  German  Government  they 
went  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that 
failure  to  complete  the  great  work  of  the 
pacification  of  Europe  implied  a  return  to 
"Poincarism,"  and  quoted  a  passage  from 
M.  Poincare  from  the  French  Yellow  Book 
in  which  an  alternation  of  the  status  of 
the  Rhineland  had  been  clearly  foreshad- 
owed. The  safety  of  the  future  of  the 
Rhineland  was,  from  the  German  point  of 
view,  the  main  idea  of  the  pact.  The  war 
had  produced  no  victor  who  could  be  con- 
tented with  his  victory,  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  war  with  other  instruments  had 
created  a  degree  of  political  confusion  in 
Europe  which  threatened  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  old  civilizations.  The  diffi- 
culties were  largely  economic,  and  the 
great  problems  of  the  future  lay  in  the 
fact  that  without  the  co-operation  of  both 
Germany  and  France  the  present  economic 
distress  could  not  be  alleviated. 

It  had  been  debated  in  many  quarters 
whether  the  Dawes  scheme  was  in  jeop- 
ardy, said  Herr  Stresemann.  He  did  not 
believe  that  it  was  in  any  danger  unless 
the  peace  of  Europe  and  economic  security 
were  endangered  also,  but  it  appeared 
equally  certain  that  the  Dawes  scheme 
could  not  be  carried  out  if  sanctions  and 
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mistrust  continued  to  form  the  ground 
plan  of  European  policy.  The  evacuation 
of  the  Euhr  and  the  sanction  towns  had 
put  an  end  to  the  false  policy  directed 
against  Germany,  and  German  foreign 
policy  now  lay  in  a  straight  from  the 
liquidation  of  the  Euhr  struggle  via  the 
M.  I.  C.  U.  M.  agreements  to  the  Experts' 
Report,  and  from  the  London  Schedule  of 
Payments  to  the  Security  Pact.  Germany 
had  begun  a  peace  offensive  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  the  govern- 
ment that  its  efforts  might  lead  to  a  favor- 
able result. 

Socialist  and  Nationalist  Viewpoints 

The  Foreign  Minister  was  followed  by  a 
Socialist  deputy,  Herr  Breitscheid,  who, 
however,  addressed  his  remarks  not  so 
much  to  the  government  as  to  Count  Wes- 
tarp,  the  leader  of  the  Nationalists.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  the  Nationalist 
leader  meant  by  a  statement  appearing  in 
an  article  of  his  published  in  the  Kreuz 
Zeitung,  to  the  effect  that  the  German  se- 
curity offer  was  not  binding  upon  Ger- 
many, and  that  at  best  it  was  but  an  aide- 
memoire  for  the  German  representatives 
in  London  and  Paris. 

Count  Westarp  replied  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  interests  of  the  country  demanded 
that  the  government  should  be  given  as 
wide  a  basis  as  possible  for  its  foreign 
policy.  There  was,  however,  no  question 
that  the  French  Note  had  gone  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  original  German  offer, 
and  thereby  an  entirely  new  situation  had 
been  created.  The  Socialist  interpellation, 
based  as  it  was  upon  a  remark  of  his  in 
the  press,  had  long  been  overtaken  by 
events,  and  the  reply  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment expressed  the  policy  of  the  whole 
cabinet,  with  which  he  and  his  party  were 
in  agreement.  They  recognized  that  it 
was  inevitable  that  in  a  cabinet  formed  of 
a  coalition  of  parties  not  all  their  wishes 
could  be  considered.  They  recognized  that, 
in  its  main  lines,  the  reply  took  the  right 
direction,  in  that  it  took  note  of  the  more 
important  misgivings  and  preliminary 
questions  which  must  be  frankly  discussed 
if  the  stage  of  hopeful  negotiations  were 
to  be  reached. 

The  Nationalist  Party  had  some  doubt, 
said  Count  Westarp,  whether  the  path 
chosen  by  France  would  really  advance  the 


cause  of  the  peace  of  the  world  without 
Germany  having  to  assume — and  this  time 
volimtarily — further  impossible  burdens 
and  unbearable  renunciations.  But  they 
were  willing  to  exhaust  all  possibilities  in 
the  interests  both  of  Germany  and  of  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  therefore  they  by  no 
means  rejected  the  ideas  underlying  the 
reply  out  of  hand.  They  agreed  with  the 
reply  in  parts,  and  altogether  with  the 
honest  desire  shown  by  Germany  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  present  path  by  way  of  pre- 
liminary conversations.  The  reply  itself 
reserved  decision  where  binding  negotia- 
tions could  be  entered  into  with  the  pros- 
pect of  good  results.  It  was  especially  this 
characteristic  of  the  reply  that  had  made 
the  consent  of  his  party  possible. 

French  Criticism  of  the  German  Position 

An  important  part  of  the  French  press 
has  interpreted  Herr  Stresemann's  remark 
that  "Germany  has  begun  a  peace  offensive 
on  a  grand  scale"  as  meaning  an  offensive 
for  the  revising  of  the  Treaty  of  Versail- 
les. It  is  pointed  out  that  an  offensive  is 
an  operation  intended  to  capture  the 
enemy's  positions.  Confirmation  is  found 
of  tliis,  as  it  seems,  somewhat  trivial  view 
in  the  fact  that  Count  Westarp  (as  re- 
ported here)  stated  that  the  Nationalists 
attach  a  particular  importance  to  the 
fact  that  the  German  Note  declares  that 
"the  German  Government  considers  as 
self-evident  that  it  (the  Pact  of  Secur- 
ity) is  not  meant  to  exclude  for  all  future 
time  the  possibility  of  adapting  existing 
treaties  at  the  proper  time  to  changed  cir- 
cumstances by  way  of  peaceful  agree- 
ment." This  observation,  as  also  that  at- 
tributed to  a  Center  Deputy  that  his  party 
hoped  that  Belgium  would  some  day  agree 
to  the  revision  of  the  situation  regarding 
Eupen  and  MaLmedy,  is  thought  to  justify 
suspicion  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  undertaking  their  peace  offen- 
sive. 

Another  remark  of  Herr  Stresemann 
which  is  not  regarded  by  the  French  as 
calculated  to  faciHtate  negotiations  is  that 
to  the  effect  that  Germany  must  refuse  a 
state  of  affairs  in  which  one  party  in  an 
arbitration  would  at  the  same  time  be 
umpire.  This  is  taken  to  mean  that  Ger- 
many declines  to  admit  that,  in  certain 
cases,  France  shall  be  entitled  to  act  di- 
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rectly,  without  reference  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  An  adequate  answer  to  this  is, 
it  is  thought,  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's letter  to  M.  Briand  of  June  8.  "It 
cannot  be  admitted  for  a  single  instant," 
say  the  Temps,  "that  the  British  Govern- 
ment could  possibly  modify  their  attitude 
and  go  back  upon  the  position  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  with  the  assent  of  the 
whole  Baldwin  Cabinet."  The  conference 
which  Herr  Stresemann  declared  to  be 
Germany's  "object,"  although  he  did  not 
refer  to  it  in  his  reply  to  the  French  Note 
— a  conference  which  Great  Britain  is  re- 
ported to  favor — is  generally  regarded  here 
as,  if  not  altogether  undesirable  in  itself, 
at  all  events  something  very  far  off. 

A  criticism  of  the  German  reply,  drawn 
up  by  M.  Briand,  has  been  sent  to  the 
British  Government,  as  also  to  Brussels, 
Prague,  "Warsaw,  and  Eome.  It  consists 
of  seven  points. 

Some  of  the  seven  points  referred  to 
are  as  follows :  Germany  must  understand 
that  she  can  only  enter  the  League  of 
Nations  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as 
every  other  State  member.  Occupation  of 
the  Ehineland  is  settled  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  which  Germany  professes  not 
to  question.  It  is  no  use,  therefore,  her 
trying  to  get  round  it.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment will  resist  the  German  attempt 
to  modify  the  French  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  sanctions  and  guarantees  of  arbitra- 
tion treaties. 

Italy  and  the  Pact 

The  possibility,  hinted  at  by  Herr 
Stresemann  in  his  speech  in  the  Reichstag, 
that  Italy  may  eventually  join  the  Pact  of 
Security,  seems  rather  remote. 

It  is  true  that  Signor  Mussolini,  speak- 
ing in  the  Senate  on  May  20,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  "the  parties  to  the  con- 
templated pact  should  have  been  at  least 
five,"  meaning  by  this  that  Italy  should 
have  been  included,  but  since  then  the 
question  appears  to  have  presented  itself 
to  him  in  another  light. 

Signor  Mussolini  remains  true  to  his 
motto,  "Nothing  for  nothing,"  and  evi- 
dently he  could  not  find  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  situation  anything  to  bargain 
with.  While  the  Liberal  press,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  consolidation  of  Euro- 
pean peace  might  be  "something"  also  for 


Italy,  follows  with  interest  the  present 
negotiations,  hoping  that  all  difficulties 
will  be  removed  and  the  pact  concluded, 
the  Nationalist  and  Fascist  press  shows 
itself  either  hostile  or  indifferent. 

Signor  Coppola,  who  is  one  of  the  Ital- 
ian representatives  at  Geneva,  writing  in 
the  Idea  Nazionale,  says  that  Germany 
"sees  in  the  pact  only  the  means  for  re- 
covering her  forces  in  view  of  the  future 
war  of  revenge,  while  France  looks  upon 
it  as  an  instrument  for  maintaining  Ger- 
many chained  and  disarmed."  No  diplo- 
matic pacts,  according  to  the  writer,  will 
ever  preserve  the  peace.  Therefore,  "firm 
in  this  conviction,  Italy  must  systemati- 
cally prepare  herself  for  the  future  and 
never  lose  sight  of  the  historic  fatality  of 
a  new  European  conflagration." 

The  Popolo  d' Italia,  after  remarking 
that  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany 
are  all  respectively  looking  after  their  own 
particular  interests,  says:  "The  chief  ob- 
ligation for  Italy  would  be  the  obligation 
to  participate  in  a  future  war  which  would 
not  be  her  war.  The  simple  signature 
given  to  some  new  protocol  would  signify 
something  like  over  one  hundred  milliards 
of  lire  and  five  hundred  thousand  young 
lives  lost.  It  is  desired  that  Italy  should 
guarantee  others.  But  who  guarantees 
Italy?     Nobody  except  Italy  herself." 


THE  MOSUL  QUESTION 

AFTER  months  of  deliberation  and  of 
jlTL  inquiry  on  the  spot,  the  League  of 
Nations  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
questions  of  the  Mosul  boundary  has  at 
last  concluded  its  labors.  The  Commis- 
sion has  been  made  up  of  three  persons, 
viz.,  M.  af  Wirsen,  a  Swede;  Colonel 
Paulis,  a  Belgian,  and  Count  Teleki,  a 
Hungarian.  It  was  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  to  look  into  the 
questions  referred  to  the  League  by  the 
Lausanne  Conference,  and  presented  its 
report  at  the  end  of  July. 

Report  of  the  Mosul  Commission 

The  general  conclusion  reached  by  the 
Commission  is  that  if  the  Mosul  region 
is  to  be  made  an  integral  part  of  Iraq, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  mandatory  status  in  four  years' 
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time,  as  determined  in  last  year's  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Iraq.  League 
control  through  a  mandatory  power  must 
be  maintained  for  20  or  25  years.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  better,  according  to  the 
Commission,  that  the  sovereignty  over  the 
contested  region  should  revert  to  Turkey, 
whose  domestic  security  and  international 
security  are  incomparably  greater  than 
those  of  Iraq,  if  Iraq  were  withdrawn 
from  the  control  of  the  League. 

If  British  control  under  the  League  is 
thus  maintained,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  administrative  and  educational 
autonomy  should  be  given  to  the  Kurds 
of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Mosul 
region.  This  recommendation  is  perhaps 
superfluous,  since  the  liberty  given  to  the 
Kurds,  the  institution  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  Kurdish  children  in  their 
own  language,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
mandatory  power  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  something  like  an  autonomous 
administration  in  the  Kurd  district  have 
provoked  strong  complaints  from  the 
Turks,  who  in  their  own  territory  are  now 
engaged  in  a  violent  persecution  of  the 
Kurds  with  the  hope  of  stamping  out  every 
vestige  of  independent  Kurdish  nation- 
alism. 

The  Commission  is  further  of  opinion 
that  if  the  League  mandate  is  not  main- 
tained and  a  partition  of  territory  becomes 
necessary,  then  the  partition  should  be 
effected  along  the  line  of  the  Lesser  Zab, 
a  tributary  of  the  Tigris  that  joins  the  big 
river  between  Mosul  and  Bagdad.  This 
would  leave  Mosul  within  the  Turkish 
frontier  and  an  important  Kurdish  dis- 
trict, including  Suleimanie  and  Kirkuk, 
within  the  frontier  of  Iraq.  In  the  event 
of  such  a  partition  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  retention  by  Iraq  of  the  sources  of  the 
irrigation  system  centering  on  the  Diala, 
which  is  of  such  importance  for  cotton 
cultivation. 

The  British  press,  in  commenting  on 
the  report  of  the  Mosul  Commission,  re- 
grets that  the  general  conclusions  of  the 
report  do  not  take  into  account  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  Christians,  who,  it 
is  contended,  "fought  for  Great  Britain 
in  the  war  and  who  inhabit  an  imperfectly 
defined  frontier  district  which,  in  the 
event    of    a    rough-and-ready    partition. 


might  easily  leave  them  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  of  their  Turkish  enemies." 

Comment  of  the  Turkish  Press 

The  announcement  of  the  fact  that  the 
report  of  the  Mosul  Commission  has  been 
presented  to  the  Council  of  the  League 
has  produced  a  strong  patriotic  reaction 
in  the  Turkish  press.  The  Constanti- 
nople Jumhuriet  describes  the  British  case 
as  artificial,  inconsistent,  and  founded 
upon  imperialism  and  oppression.  It  de- 
rides the  British  arguments  as  mere  propa- 
ganda and  complains  that  the  British  pur- 
posely put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
Mosul  Commission  and  persecuted  those 
who  "voted"  in  favor  of  Turkey.  The 
newspaper  is  even  indignant  that  the 
British  should  have  raised  the  question 
of  the  fate  of  the  Assyrian  Christians,  de- 
scribing this  as  "the  eternal  cry  of  alarm 
that  the  Turks  illtreat  Christians."  This 
very  up-to-date  line  of  argument  may  sur- 
prise some  who  are  not  fully  aware  of  the 
virtues  of  the  new  regime  in  Turkey,  and 
doubts  as  to  its  efficacy  are,  perhaps,  jus- 
tifiable, as  it  is  remembered  that  "the  evil 
that  men  do  lives  after  them,"  and  that, 
while  none  accuses  the  Republic  of  such 
behavior,  yet  leading  Republicans  have 
acknowledged  that  in  the  bad  old  days  of 
the  Empire  the  Turks  did  iUtreat  Chris- 
tians. Sonn  Saat  and  Vatan  publish  a 
message  from  Angora  describing  the  ever- 
increasing  "tyranny"  exercised  by  the 
British  at  Mosul,  asserting  that  many  ar- 
rests have  been  ordered  there  and  at  Su- 
leimania  by  the  High  Commissioner,  and 
that  the  police  are  dispersing  with  whips 
meetings  of  persons  anxious  to  demon- 
strate that  Turkey  is  compelling  unwilling 
inhabitants  of  Mosul  to  sign  petitions  in 
a  contrary  sense. 

ITcdam,  discussing  the  subject,  learns 
that  the  government  will  probably  be 
represented  by  a  strong  delegation  at  the 
meeting  of  the  League  Council  when  the 
report  is  considered,  and  suggests  that 
among  its  members  will  be  Fethi  Bey, 
former  Prime  Minister  and  at  present  Am- 
bassador in  Paris,  and  Shukry  Kaya  Bey, 
former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Angora. 

Opening  of  the  Iraq  Parliament 

In  the  meantime  the  British  proceed 
with  the  organization  of  their  mandate 
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rule  in  the  Iraq.  On  July  16  Bagdad,  the 
capital  of  the  country,  witnessed  the  im- 
pressive ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the 
first  properly  elected  Parliament  of  Iraq. 
The  Parliament  was  opened  by  King 
Feisal  in  the  presence  of  the  British  High 
Commissioner,  who  sat  in  the  visitors^ 
gallery. 

The  King's  speech,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  cabinet  in  the  constitutional 
British  fashion,  declared  that  the  country 
had  made  considerable  strides  in  the  past 
year,  and  commented  on  the  friendlier  re- 
lations with  Great  Britain  resulting  in 
much-needed  economic  developments. 
He  proceeded: 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  bring  you  the 
happy  news  that  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  certain  European  powers  have  at  last 
reached  a  phase  which  will  lead  to  oflficial 
recognition  of  our  independence.  This  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  kind  assistance  of  our 
great  ally.  We  entertain  strong  hopes  that 
neighboring  States  will  follow  Europe's  ex- 
ample in  establishing  diplomatic  relations, 
thus  strengthening  feelings  of  confidence  and 
friendship. 

Outlining  the  new  government's  policy, 
the  speech  reiterated  the  ambitious  policy 
of  past  cabinets,  combined  with  the  eco- 
nomies recommended  in  the  report  of  the 
financial  mission.  In  conclusion,  he  said : 
"There  can  be  no  political  independence 
without  economic  independence,  upon 
achievement  of  which  our  government  has 
set  its  heart." 


GERMAN  INQUIRY  ON  THE  END 
OF  THE  WAR 

THE  Reichstag  subcommittee  on  the 
1918  offensive,  appointed  some  time 
ago  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
has  just  published  its  report.  The  official 
conclusions  of  the  subcommittee  and  some 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  in- 
quiry shed  a  most  interesting  light  on  the 
last  period  of  the  war  and  the  final  col- 
lapse of  the  German  armies.  Following  is 
a  summary  of  this  report  taken  from  the 
London  Times: 

The  Scope  of  Inquiry 

The  subcommittee's  terms  of  reference 
were   considerably   restricted.     Originally 


it  was  charged  with  the  investigation  of 
the  following  five  points : 

(a)  Origin,  execution  and  collapse  of  the 
offensive  in  1918. 

(ft)  Were  failures  in  the  direction  of  oi)era- 
tions  in  1918  due  to  bad  conditions  within 
the  army? 

(c)  Whether  economic,  social,  or  moral 
conditions  at  home  affected  the  army  and 
navy? 

(d)  Whether  political  events  influenced 
the  power  of  the  front  and  country  to  con- 
tinue their  resistance? 

(e)  In  how  far  did  revolutionary  and  an- 
nexationist propaganda  exercise  a  disinte- 
grating influence? 

On  the  later  consideration,  the  subcom- 
mittee revised  its  instructions  and,  in 
effect,  confined  itself  to  the  first  two  ques- 
tions only.  Even  so,  in  the  process  of  its 
researches  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should 
throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  certain 
aspects  of  the  other  three. 

The  effect  of  thus  restricting  the  field 
of  the  inquiry  was  to  exclude  two  import- 
ant subjects,  without  which  it  would  really 
be  impossible  to  form  a  true  opinion. 
These  were  the  questions  of  sea  power  and 
the  morale  of  the  home  front,  both  vital 
factors  and  both  affecting  the  operations 
of  the  army.  But  even  in  the  superficial 
examination  of  the  report,  with  its  array 
of  experts'  declarations,  the  conclusion  is 
irresistible  that  the  committee  had  also 
another  purpose  in  view.  That  Germany 
lost  the  war  is  not  questioned  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  Fascists,  who  inherit  the 
mantle  of  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  and 
the  Fatherland  Party.  But  Germans  will 
not  have  it  that  they  were  beaten  in  the 
field.  It  may  be  that  anything  that  sup- 
ports this  will  be  of  value  in  some  future 
reconstruction  of  the  army.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  army  has  been  retained  in 
the  conviction  that  some  day  it  will  have 
to  fight  again,  and  it  is  an  asset  that  it 
should  retain  the  reputation  and  con- 
viction of  being  ever-victorious.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  the  subcommittee  was 
a  whitewashing  body,  and  in  that  capacity 
it  has  done  its  best  to  prove  that  no  fault 
in  duty  attached  to  the  Kaiser,  or  the 
generals,  or  the  officers,  or  the  men,  or 
even — so  far  as  it  reports — to  the  home 
front.    One  member.  Dr.  Deermann,  who 
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showed  himself  inclined  to  take  a  more 
critical  view,  appears  to  have  been  gently 
coopted  out  of  the  subcommittee.  If  there 
was  any  blame  to  be  apportioned,  the  sub- 
committee seems  inclined  to  lay  it  upon 
the  annexationists,  and  it  shows  a  general 
understanding  of  their  patriotic  motives. 
Such  censorious  remarks  as  are  bestowed 
upon  generals — except  in  the  case  of  Pro- 
fessor Delbriick  on  General  Ludendorff — 
are  almost  in  terms  of  commiseration. 

Inquiry  Disagreements 

In  other  respects  there  was  room  for  a 
good  deal  of  disagreement  between  the 
experts  themselves,  between  the  experts 
and  the  members  of  the  committees,  and 
between  the  committeemen  themselves. 
A  subcommittee  of  the  Reichstag  proved 
an  instrument  ill-suited  to  a  dispassionate 
historical  inquiry  into  causes  of  defeat, 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
other  conceivable  instrument  would  have 
been  more  suited  at  the  present  stage  of 
German  opinion.  It  issued  an  interim 
report  dated  September,  1922,  which 
already  then  displayed  the  controversial 
character  of  the  inquiry. 

This  gave  the  preliminary  views  of  the 
three  chief  experts.  Colonel  Bernhard 
Schwertfeger,  General  von  Kiihl,  and  Pro- 
fessor Hans  Delbriick,  successor  to  the 
Chair  of  History  in  Berlin  University 
once  occupied  by  Treitschke.  Colonel 
Schwertfeger,  already  well  known  as  a 
military  writer  of  distinction,  wrote  on 
the  political  aspects  of  the  offensive. 
General  von  Kiihl  upon  the  material  side 
from  the  technical  and  military  point  of 
view,  and  Professor  Delbriick,  straying 
from  the  prescribed  philosophic  problem, 
devoted  his  two  papers  to  the  discussion 
of  those  of  his  fellow-experts,  accompanied 
by  his  criticism  of  General  Ludendorff. 

The  reports  of  these  experts  were  backed 
with  documents,  the  publication  of  which 
is  not  the  least  important  part  of  the 
committee's  work.  The  second  subcom- 
mittee— one  of  the  three  mentioned 
above — had  already  had  Field-Marshal  von 
Hindenburg  and  General  Ludendorff  in 
the  witness-box,  and  though  the  fourth 
subcommittee  gave  them  the  chance  of  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  upon  the  reports  of 
experts,  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it. 
In  their  stead.  General  Wetzler,  a  former 


Chief  of  the  Operations  Department  of 
the  German  General  Headquarters,  con- 
tributed a  memorandum  setting  forth  the 
objects  which  governed  the  higher  com- 
mand at  the  time  of  the  1918  offensive. 

As  Colonel  Wetzler  he  had  long  been 
associated  with  General  Ludendorff. 
when,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Chancellor, 
Herr  von  Bethman  Hollweg,  the  center  of 
political  gravity  in  the  war  passed  to  the 
German  General  Headquarters,  Luden- 
dorff cleared  out  many  of  his  old  staff  and 
put  in  his  own  men.  Colonel  Wetzler  be- 
came Chief  of  the  Operations  Section.  Of 
him  Colonel  Bauer,  another  out-and-out 
Ludendorff  man,  writes  that  Wetzler  was 
a  passionately  keen  soldier  with  a  splendid 
memory,  but  pedantic,  with  curious  tacti- 
cal and  technical  ideas,  to  which  he  clung 
obstinately,  and  that  he  was  quite  unteach- 
able.  Colonel  Bauer  frequently  noted  in 
his  own  memoirs  the  constant  friction  that 
went  on  around  Colonel  Wetzler  and 
blamed  himself  for  having  given  way  to 
him  in  order  to  save  General  Ludendorff 
from  annoyance.  His  chief  success  in  the 
war  was  when  he  planned  the  Isonzo  offen- 
sive. 

In  General  Ludendorff's  memoirs  the 
differences  between  Colonel  Wetzler  and 
the  army  leaders  are  also  mentioned.  The 
latter  wanted  men  for  strengthening  the 
trench  system,  and  he  wanted  them  for 
training  as  soldiers.  In  September  General 
Ludendorff,  as  he  observes  in  his  "Recol- 
lections," appointed  a  new  operations  chief 
"in  order  to  delegate  more  work  and  to 
obtain  more  rest."  Whereupon  Colonel 
Wetzler  became  chief  of  staff  to  General 
von  der  Marwitz,  to  take  part  in  the  with- 
drawal from  the  Hermann  line  in  the  fol- 
lowing month. 

German  Ill-Fortune 

Roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  Colonel 
Schwertfeger  found  that  the  collapse  of 
the  offensive  in  1918  was  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  in  which  the 
fault  must  be  ascribed  to  ill-fortune  and 
not  to  any  person  or  persons.  General  von 
Kiihl  gave  exact  figures  for  the  German 
troops  and  material,  and  as  nearly  as  he 
could  the  figures  of  Germany's  opponents. 
He  found  that  Germany  had  enough  men 
for  a  successful  offensive,  even  taking  into 
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account  the  Americans,  but  neither  suffi- 
cient horses  nor  mechanical  transport. 

Nevertheless,  he  considered  that  Ger- 
many might  have  gone  on  fighting,  as  far 
as  the  material  side  of  the  war  was  con- 
cerned, considerably  longer,  while  better 
terms  were  obtained.  Professor  Delbriick, 
as  already  indicated,  criticized  the  conduct 
of  the  war  by  the  German  general  head- 
quarters, and  especially  blamed  General 
Ludendorif  for  having  precipitately  de- 
manded peace  negotiations  when  there  was 
no  immediate  need  for  doing  so.  He  also 
held  the  view  that  a  peace  of  understand- 
ing would  have  been  possible  if  the  gener- 
als had  not  lost  their  heads  and  if  the 
claims  for  annexation  (and  especially  the 
annexation  of  Belgium)  had  been  publicly 
abandoned,  General  Wetzler,  as  his  rank 
now  is,  emphatically  denied  the  statements 
of  Professor  Delbriick,  both  with  regard  to 
General  Ludendorff  and  the  German 
general  headquarters,  though  he  admitted 
that  there  were  wide  divergencies  of  opin- 
ion on  strategical  and  technical  questions 
within  the  staff  itself.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  his  memorandum  is  of  a  very 
technical  military  character  and  will  need 
separate  consideration. 

From  the  statements  of  the  experts,  and 
especially  from  the  documents  which  ac- 
company them,  the  conclusion  must  be 
drawn  that  neither  the  political  leadership 
nor  the  military  chiefs  were  clear,  even 
down  to  the  autumn  of  1918,  as  to  what 
Germany's  war  aims  were.  To  the  last 
those  in  authority  were  trimming  their  an- 
nexation hopes  with  each  shift  of  the  wind. 
The  military  blinded  the  civil  authorities, 
the  civil  authorities  blinded  the  public. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  war  was  really 
lost  on  July  15,  when  the  offensive  against 
Eeims  failed.  It  was  an  accomplished  fact, 
though  it  needed  the  action  of  August  8  to 
make  it  evident.  Yet  long  afterward 
Hindenburg  informed  Count  Hertling 
that  he  could  win  on  French  soil  and 
could  dictate  peace  terms,  and  the  German 
foreign  policy  was  shaped  by  this  state- 
ment. The  report  throws  no  new  light  on 
the  events  at  German  general  headquar- 
ters when  General  Ludendorff  is  supposed 
to  have  lost  his  nerve,  or  upon  his  subse- 
quent recovery  and  attempt  to  go  back  on 
his  demand  for  an  immediate  peace.  Some 
blame  is  thrown  upon  Bulgaria  and  Aus- 


tria for  their  defection  at  the  last  moment, 
but  it  is  worth  remembering  that  they  let 
go  only  when  they  saw  their  powerful  aUy 
could  no  longer  hope  for  success. 

The  Official   Findings 

The  official  conclusions  of  the  subcom- 
mittee may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  Kaiser  was  the  decisive  instance 
for  all  military  and  political  questions. 
The  responsibility  for  political  methods 
rested  with  the  Chancellor  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  the  war  rested 
with  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  and 
his  coadjutor,  General  Ludendorff.  The 
subcommittee  could  detect  no  sign  of  neg- 
lect in  the  liaison  between  the  govern- 
ment and  general  headquarters  or  between 
these  two  and  the  Kaiser. 

2.  There  was  always  a  party  in  Ger- 
many which  favored  a  peace  by  under- 
standing. There  was  always  another,  which 
maintained  that  there  must  be  a  settle- 
ment by  results,  including  a  considerable 
extension  of  Germany's  political  and  eco- 
nomic power.  A  third  party  oscillated  be- 
tween the  two,  and  expanded  or  contracted 
its  demands  in  accordance  with  the  situa- 
tion. 

3.  The  success  of  the  blockade  stopped 
the  enemy  from  seeeking  a  peace  by  under- 
standing, because  they  hoped  to  win  by 
starvation,  even  though  they  might  fail 
in  the  field. 

4.  The  spirit  of  the  German  troops  in 
1918  was  sufficient  justification  for  at- 
tempting the  offensive.  The  losses  in  the 
defensive  battles  and  the  physical  and 
moral  suffering  made  it  imperative.  (The 
Socialists  and  Communists  voted  against 
this.) 

5.  Nothing  in  the  evidence  shows  that 
general  headquarters  was  remiss  in  pre- 
paring or  carrying  through  the  offensive — 
the  German  troops  were  superior  in  num- 
bers and  the  supply  of  munitions  was  ade- 
quate, but  there  was  a  shortage  of  horses 
and  petrol.  The  lack  of  reserve  positions 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  all  available  forces 
were  required  in  the  line  and  no  more 
could  be  withdrawn  from  the  factories. 
Deficiency  of  munitions  played  no  part  in 
the  result,  and  the  provision  of  tanks 
would  only  have  been  possible  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  war  material,  especially 
transport. 
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6.  The  resignation  of  Herr  von  Knhl- 
mann  (Foreign  Secretary)  was  due  to 
pressure  of  the  general  headquarters.  His 
statement  that  "the  war  could  not  be  won 
by  arms,"  made  in  the  Reichstag,  was 
based  on  a  memorandum  on  the  peace  mis- 
sion of  Colonel  von  Haeften  to  The  Hague 
in  March,  1918,  at  the  instance  of  general 
headquarters.  His  mistake  was  to  say  so 
in  public. 

7.  General  Ludendorff  informed  Herr 
von  Hintze  (von  Kuhlmann's  successor) 
in  the  middle  of  July,  1918,  that  victory 
was  assured.  Herr  von  Hintze  based  his 
policy  accordingly. 

8.  The  collapse  of  the  offensive  as  re- 
vealed by  the  defeat  of  August  8  was  due 
to  the  unprecedented  battles,  followed  by 
the  exhaustion  of  the  moral  and  physical 
capacities  of  the  troops,  to  inadequate 
reserves,  and  shortage  of  supplies  in  war 
materials. 

9.  Hindenburg  stated  in  the  Grand 
Council  of  August  14  that  he  still  hoped 
"to  remain  on  French  soil  and  thereby 
finally  to  force  our  will  upon  the  enemy.'" 

10.  Herr  von  Hintze  took  all  the  neces- 
sary diplomatic  steps  after  this  date  to 
end  the  war,  but  had  no  success  owing  to 
the  military  situation. 

11.  General  headquarters  on  September 
29  urged  the  opinion  that  an  immediate 
armistice  was  necessary  to  avert  a  military 
catastrophe.  The  request  took  the  govern- 
ment completely  by  surprise.  Prince  Max 
of  Baden,  who  believed  the  step  to  be  a 
false  move,  did  everything  to  avoid  mak- 
ing an  immediate  offer  for  an  armistice. 
After  the  request  had  been  transmitted, 
the  military  position,  by  reason  of  the 
enem/s  difficulties,  did  offer  chances  of 
a  defensive  war  on  the  West  front  being 
continued  for  some  time. 

12.  The  general  headquarters  acted  in 
good  faith  and  in  accordance  with  its  mili- 
tary outlook  in  clinging  as  long  as  possible 
to  the  hope  of  a  satisfactory  military 
peace.  The  government  trusted  the  judg- 
ment of  the  general  headquarters  till  it 
perceived  for  itself  the  impossibility  of 
victory.  It  possessed  nobody  capable  of 
carrying  this  view  against  the  will  of 
general  headquarters. 

13.  The  subcommittee  does  not  feel  that 
the  evidence  justifies  it  in  delivering  a 
verdict  attributing  fault  to  any  person. 


CABLE  FACILITIES  IN  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE 

AEECENT  meeting  of  the  British 
Empire  Press  Union  was  devoted  to 
the  question  of  the  recent  developments 
in  world  cable  facilities,  especially  so  far 
as  the  carrying  of  press  messages  is  con- 
cerned. The  principal  speakers  at  the 
meeting  were  Sir  John  Denison-Pender, 
chairman  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Goddard,  vice-president  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
Their  statements  before  the  meeting  shed 
a  most  interesting  light  on  what  has  been 
done  since  the  war  for  the  enlargement 
and  cheapening  of  cable  facilities,  espe- 
cially in  the  British  Empire. 

£10,000,000  Spent  by  the  British  Company 

Sir  John  Denison-Pender  stated  at  the 
outset  that  during  the  war  the  British 
company  could  not  devote  any  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  cable  facilities,  but 
that  since  then  they  had  devoted  great  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  of  their  serv- 
ice. The  first  matter  was  to  get  the  cables 
in  an  efficient  state,  for  as  they  got  old 
it  was  necessary  to  lay  in  long  lengths  to 
replace  faulty  portions.  That  work  was 
entirely  suspended  during  the  war.  Soon 
after  the  end  of  the  war  they  found  that 
the  capacity  of  their  cables,  even  when 
working  well,  was  insufficient  to  give  a 
really  satisfactory  service,  so  additional 
cables  were  laid  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Mediterranean,  Egypt,  Aden, 
Seychelles,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Penang, 
and  Singapore,  Ascension,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Pernambuco,  Maranham,  Barbados,  and 
down  the  East  Coast  of  South  America. 

Since  the  war  they  had  spent  no  less 
a  sum  than  ^10,500,000  on  new  cables  and 
renewals,  with  the  object  of  increasing 
the  capacity  and  improving  the  service 
for  the  benefit  of  cable  users.  The  addi- 
tional capacity  provided  to  deal  with  the 
"rush"  hours  left  them  with  a  margin  of 
capacity  during  non-rush  hours,  which 
had  been  utilized  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  class  of  traffic  at  quarter  rates,  viz., 
daily  letter  telegrams,  subject  to  delivery 
after  forty-eight  hours.  This  had  been 
very  largely  taken  up  and  had  provided  a 
new  source  of  revenue.  With  a  view  to  in- 
creasing further  their  carrying  capacity 
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in  the  Eed  Sea,  where  the  capacity  was 
low,  they  removed  their  cables  from  Sua- 
kim  and  established  a  new  station  at  Port 
Sudan,  which  had  been  brought  in  as  an 
intermediate  relay  station  on  four  out  of 
their  five  Eed  Sea  cables.  This  had  re- 
sulted in  a  great  increase  of  carrying 
capacity  on  the  cables  between  Suez  and 
Aden,  besides  giving  greater  flexibility  in 
the  event  of  sections  becoming  faulty,  and 
giving  better  facilities  for  Sudan  traffic. 
HavLQg  the  actual  cables  in  good  order 
was  a  small  matter  unless  they  were  effi- 
ciently worked,  and  therefore  their  atten- 
tion had  been  devoted  to  making  improve- 
ments to  increase  the  carrying  capacity 
and  to  reduce  errors.  As  regards  capacity, 
it  had  always  been  realized  that  if  the  loss 
of  current  between  the  sending  and  re- 
ceiving ends  of  the  cable  could  be  reduced 
the  speed  could  be  increased.  This,  it  was 
known,  could  be  done  on  very  short  cables 
by  putting  an  iron  sheath  or  loading  over 
the  copper  conductor,  many  such  cables 
having  been  laid  for  telephony. 

2,000  Letters  Transmitted  Per  Minute 

A  short  cable  loaded  with  plain  iron  had 
characteristics  which  were  suitable  for  use 
in  telephony  but  were  not  suitable  for  the 
different  conditions  which  obtained  on 
cables  of  any  considerable  length.  The 
Telegraphic  Construction  and  Mainte- 
nance Co.  had  invented  an  alloy  called 
mumetal,  which  had  the  desired  character- 
istics and,  moreover,  had  the  advantage 
that  these  characteristics  were  not  affected 
when  laid  in  or  near  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  meridian.  They  had  decided  to 
lay  a  cable  of  this  nature  between  Perth, 
Western  Australia,  and  Cocos  Island,  and 
according  to  theoretical  values  at  present 
it  was  estimated  that  they  should  be  able 
to  get  a  capacity  of  over  2,000  letters  per 
minute  in  one  direction,  as  against  some 
600  letters  that  they  should  get  with  an 
unloaded  cable. 

The  means  of  making  use  of  such  a 
capacity  had  yet  to  be  decided,  for  there 
were  at  present  no  instruments  capable  of 
working  at  such  high  speed  which  would 
record  the  message  in  such  a  form  that  it 
could  be  retransmitted  without  delay  into 
the  other  cables  of  their  systems;  but  they 
expected  to  be  able  to  divide  this  high 
speed  into  channels  that  were  to  have,  say. 


five  channels  of  400  letters  each,  making 
the  2,000  in  the  aggregate.  He  thought, 
perhaps,  it  was  well  to  say  no  more  in  re- 
lation to  the  loaded  cable,  except  that  they 
were  very  busy  investigating  the  whole 
subject,  and  there  was  still  a  very  great 
deal  to  be  learned. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  of  the 
United  States  was  also  devoting  great  at- 
tention to  the  same  matter,  and  had  in- 
vented an  alloy  called  permalloy  for  load- 
ing, and  a  cable  constructed  on  that  prin- 
ciple had  been  laid  by  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  between  the  Azores 
and  New  York.  In  the  case  of  their  ex- 
isting unloaded  cables,  much  time  and 
thought  had  been  expended  in  increasing 
their  capacity,  and  he  was  pleased  to  be 
able  to  tell  them  that  very  great  strides 
had  also  been  made  in  that  direction. 

New  Improvements  Introduced 

For  many  years  cables  had  been  du- 
plexed; that  was,  messages  were  sent  si- 
multaneously over  the  same  cable  in  oppo- 
site directions.  They  now  had  an  inven- 
tion— not  their  patent,  but  they  had  cer- 
tain rights  in  connection  therewith — ^by 
which  a  one-way  channel  was  superim- 
posed over  the  messages  sent  by  the  ordi- 
nary method.  That  was  an  important  im- 
provement, and  he  might  say  that  the 
apparatus,  which  was  perfected  by  the  in- 
ventor in  collaboration  with  their  staff, 
had  been  put  into  operation  on  several  of 
their  cables,  and  that  these  superimposed 
channels  were  working  most  satisfactorily. 

Further  developments  in  the  matter 
were  expected.  The  question  of  relaying 
from  one  cable  to  another  was  also  a  most 
important  matter.  When  a  signal  sent  into 
a  cable  was  received  at  the  distant  end 
it  arrived  considerably  distorted,  due  to 
various  factors,  and  the  nearer  the  cable 
was  worked  to  its  maximum  speed  the 
greater  the  effect  of  those  factors  in  pro- 
ducing distortion.  When  relaying — i.  e., 
sending  on  the  weak  signals  which  were 
from  one  cable  with  renewed  strength  into 
a  second  cable — it  was  very  desirable  not 
only  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  dis- 
torted signals,  but  to  remove  their  distor- 
tion as  well,  in  order  to  avoid  sending  on 
a  distorted  signal  into  another  cable,  to 
arrive  still  further  distorted  at  the  end  of 
that  cable,  and  so  on. 
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In  1913  their  laboratory  staff  invented 
and  designed  an  instrument  which  could 
be  used  at  a  relay  station  to  correct  the  re- 
transmitted signals  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. By  making  a  few  changes  the  same 
instrument  could  be  made  to  produce  a 
perforated  tape,  which,  being  a  replica  of 
that  used  at  the  originating  station,  could 
be  used  for  effecting  a  fresh  perfect  trans- 
mission into  the  second  cable.  The  war 
again  held  up  all  development,  and  al- 
though those  instruments  worked  success- 
fully throughout  the  war  period,  it  was 
not  until  1920  that  the  lessons  learned 
from  their  use  could  be  acted  upon  and 
work  commenced  on  new  models  which 
would  give  a  still  better  performance. 

Question  of  Press  Rates 

On  the  question  of  press  traffic,  Sir 
John  Denison-Pender  remarked  that  al- 
though this  traffic  was  dealt  with  in  turn 
with  ordinary  full-rate  business,  the  rate 
charged  was  only  one-quarter  of  full  rate. 
In  some  cases  it  was  even  less  than  a  quar- 
ter, India  and  South  Africa  being  cases  in 
point.  The  advantage  given  to  the  press 
was,  perhaps,  not  always  realized,  and  it 
might  interest  them  to  know  that  press 
messages,  in  words,  amounted  to  22  per 
cent  of  their  total  traffic;  but  the  revenue 
from  press  messages  was  only  a  little  over 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  message  receipts. 
The  great  factor  in  connection  with  the 
new  type  of  cable  was  its  capital  cost.  It 
could  be  laid  at  a  relatively  less  capital 
cost,  by  which  he  meant  less  cost  in  com- 
parison with  its  capacity,  than  the  old 
type  of  cable,  and  always  providing  that 
greater  speed  was  attained. 

The  speaker  called  attention  to  one  in- 
teresting feature  of  press-message  trans- 
mission. According  to  his  information,  a 
great  deal  of  the  press  work  that  they  car- 
ried over  their  cables  is  thrown  aside  when 
it  reaches  the  newspaper  offices.  News- 
papers are  given  quarter,  and  in  some 
cases  lower  than  quarter,  rates,  but  if  50 
per  cent,  or  even  75  per  cent,  of  the  mes- 
sages are  to  be  discarded,  it  means  that 
the  newspapers  are  practically  coming  up 
to  the  full  rates. 

All-Round  Decrease  of  Rates  in  Contemplation 

Mr.  Goddard  stated  that  the  Western 
Union  Company  had  a  cable  laid  with  a 


special  loading  between  New  York  and  the 
Azores.  It  was  completed  last  September, 
and  although  it  had  carried  traffic  in  con- 
nection with  the  extension  cable  between 
the  Azores  and  Italy,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  time  had  been  devoted  to  experiments. 
They  had  had  the  benefit  of  working  the 
cable  for  nine  months,  and  he  was  told 
that  very  considerable  results  had  been  ob- 
tained. As  a  matter  of  fact,  working  it  in 
its  simplest  form,  they  had  got  1,920  let- 
ters a  minute,  and  they  had  gone  a  step 
farther  and  ordered  a  cable,  which  was 
being  manufactured  at  present,  to  be 
placed  between  New  York,  via  Newfound- 
land, and  Penzance.  They  anticipate  it 
would  give  them  2,500  letters  to  the  min- 
ute. That  was,  roughly,  about  eight  times 
the  capacity  of  the  best  cable  they  had 
hitherto. 

Eecently  they  had  put  in  magnifiers,  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  their  cables  by  30 
per  cent.  They  had  made  another  develop- 
ment which  they  anticipated  would  give 
them  greater  capacity.  They  were  now 
working  at  their  office  a  direct  printer, 
which  meant  that  an  operator  in  New 
York  worked  a  thing  like  a  typewriter 
which  perforated  a  slip  in  the  Morse  code. 
The  slip  was  passed  through  a  machine  in 
New  York  and  printed  the  characters  on 
a  tape  in  London  in  Eoman  characters. 
It  was  an  invention  that  would  give  them 
an  increased  capacity.  With  a  cable  giving 
eight  times  the  capacity  of  their  old  cables, 
the  traffic  had  only  to  be  forthcoming  to 
make  it  an  economical  sucess.  He  would 
not  prophesy  what  the  reduction  would  be, 
but  he  felt  sure  as  a  result  of  the  develop- 
ments in  the  cables  that  there  was  going  to 
be  a  decrease  all  round  in  rates. 


IMPORTANT  INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 

(July   16-August  9) 

July  16 — The  Swiss  Government  de- 
cides to  sign  the  drugs  con- 
vention of  the  Second 
Opium  Conference,  which 
has  now  been  signed  by  all 
the  States  which  partici- 
pated in  the  conference  to 
the  end. 

July  18 — The  French  begin  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Euhr. 
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July  20 — The  German  note  on  the  Se- 
curity pact  is  presented  to 
M.  Briand  in  Paris. 

July  23 — The  Reichstag  of  Germany, 
by  a  vote  of  235-158,  ap- 
proves the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Luther  Government, 
especially  its  attitude  on 
the  Security  pact. 

July  28 — It  is  announced  that  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  intends  call- 
ing a  second  armament 
limitations  conference  as 
soon  as  European  condi- 
tions will  permit. 

July  30 — A  Belgian  delegation  to 
Washington  to  discuss  Bel- 
gium's debt  to  the  United 
States  sails  from  Cher- 
bourg. 

July      31 — The  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr 

by  the  French  is  completed. 

The    Japanese    Government, 

headed  by  Viscount  Kato, 

resigns. 

August  1 — Premier  Kato,  of  Japan, 
forms  a  new  cabinet,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  old  one. 


except  that  the  three  Sel- 
yukai  ministers  are  re- 
placed by  Kenseikai 
leaders. 

August  5 — Ratifications  of  the  two  nine- 
power  treaties  concerning 
China  are  exchanged  in  the 
Diplomatic  Room  at  the 
United  States  Department 
of  State,  and  become  ef- 
fective immediately. 
The  first  official  meeting  of 
the  Tacna-Arica  Plebiscite 
Commission  is  held  in 
Chile. 
The  Belgian  debt  commis- 
sion arrives  in  New  York. 

August  7 — The  Reichstag  passes  the  tax 
bill  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, thus  ratifying  the 
payment  of  obligations  un- 
der the  Dawes  plan  for  the 
coming  year. 

August  8 — Two  French  aviators  finish  a 
non-stop  flight  at  2,546 
miles,  a  world's  record. 

August  9 — 60,000  members  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  parade  in 
"Washington. 


AMERICA  AND  EUROPE* 

By  WILLIAM  R.  CASTLE,  Jr. 
Chief    of    the    Division    of    Western    European  A£Fairs,  Department  of  State,  Washington 


THE  aim  of  American  policy  toward 
Europe  is  helpfulness  without  imper- 
tinent interference;  co-operation  without 
entanglement;  avoidance  of  promises 
which  cannot  be  fulfilled  and  the  scrupu- 
lous fulfillment  of  engagements.  The 
aim  of  the  Administration,  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time,  is  to  promote  peace — a  peace 
that  will  be  permanent  because  based  on 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  common 
problems  and  on  recognition  of  national 
rights. 

Importance  of  Our  Own  Interests 
This  policy  must  always  remain  thor- 
oughly American,  in  that  it  must  be  based 
on  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Only  sentimentalists  will  find 
fault  with  the  governmtent  for  this  atti- 
tude, because  only  they  could  make  the 

♦Substance  of  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Institute  of  Politics,  Williamstown,  Mass., 
July  30,  1925. 


absurd  claim  that  the  American  people 
elect  their  President  primarily  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  other  countries.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  protection  and  pro- 
motion of  the  permanent  interests  of  this 
country  by  the  government  is  best  for  the 
world  at  large.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  one  great  problem  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  distinguish  between  our  ap- 
parent and  temporary  interests  and  our 
real  and  permanent  interests.  When  those 
real  interests  are  appreciated,  there  is 
only  one  course  which  any  government 
can  honorably  follow. 

I  shall  touch  on  a  few  of  the  specific 
policies  of  the  government,  all  of  which 
may  be  tested  by  the  general  principles 
above  noted — that  is,  the  promotion  of 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  such  fashion  as  will,  at  the  same 
time,  help  the  cause  of  international  peace 
and  world  prosperity. 
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Our  Commercial  Treaty  Relations 

Our  commercial  treaty  relations  are  at 
present  unsatisfactory  because  with  some 
countries  we  have  no  treaties  at  all,  where- 
as with  others  we  have  treaties  so  old  that 
they  are  not  responsive  to  modem  condi- 
tions. Shipping  regulations,  for  example, 
drawn  for  sailing  vessels  taking  two 
months  to  cross  the  ocean  are  not  neces- 
sarily applicable  to  steamers  taking  six 
days.  The  new  treaties  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  department  to  negotiate 
are  founded  on  general  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment,  the  United  States  relin- 
quishing the  old  idea  of  a  quid  pro  quo, 
which  limits  the  general  most-favored- 
nation  idea,  and  retaining  special  treat- 
ment only  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  with  which 
country  our  relations  are  peculiarly  close 
because  of  proximity  and  because  of  treaty 
engagements  entered  into  as  a  result  of 
the  Spanish  War.  We  are  naturally  will- 
ing, as  a  corollary,  to  grant  similar  special 
exceptions  to  other  countries  which  have 
like  commitments,  as  in  the  case  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  new  treaties,  are,  I 
believe,  scrupulously  fair.  We  ask  nothing 
which  we  are  not  willing  to  give  in  return. 
The  treaties  should  go  far  toward  elimi- 
nating causes  of  misunderstanding  in 
international  trade  relations,  misunder- 
standings generally  of  a  minor  nature,  but 
always  capable  of  developing  bad  interna- 
tional feeling,  which  might  lead  to  a  seri- 
ous strain  of  relations. 

We  are  able,  under  the  law,  to  arrange 
with  foreign  nations  having  laws  enabling 
them  to  meet  our  conditions,  whose  ships 
ply  between  American  and  foreign  ports, 
a  reciprocal  remission  of  income  taxes  on 
shipping  business.  This  has  already  been 
carried  out  with  many  nations,  to  the  dis- 
tinct advantage  of  each  nation  making  the 
arrangement  and  to  the  advantage  of 
American  shipping  also,  since  several  na- 
tions have  fallen  into  line.  We  have  made 
treaties  with  certain  European  nations  by 
which  their  ships  are  permitted  to  bring 
liquor  under  seal  into  American  ports,  in 
return  for  which  we  are  allowed  to  search 
vessels  suspected  of  rum-running  outside 
of  the  traditional  three-mile  limit.  By 
these  treaties  iwe  are  enabled  far  more 
effectively  to  enforce  our  prohibition  laws. 
We  do  not  interfere  with  the  laws  of  other 
nations.  The  Italians,  for  example,  have  a 
regulation  that  members  of  the  crew  must 


be  furnished  a  daily  allowance  of  wine. 
We  can  search  rum-runners  with  far  less 
chance  of  serious  misunderstanding  as  to 
jurisdiction. 

I  have  cited  these  three  examples  to 
demonstrate  the  government  policy  of  pro- 
tecting ourselves  in  such  manner  that  we 
minimize  causes  of  mlisunderstanding.  It 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  progressive 
removal  of  causes  of  misunderstanding, 
both  actual  and  possible,  is  one  of  the  most 
certain  methods  of  insuring  peace. 

War  Debts 

The  government  is  determined  to  bring 
about  a  funding  of  all  war  debts  to  the 
United  States.  So  far,  the  following  have 
been  funded:  British,  Polish,  Finnish, 
Lithuanian,  and  Hungarian,  the  latter 
debts  incurred  solely  for  reconstruction 
purposes.  A  Belgian  commission,  made  up 
of  some  of  the  best  men  in  Belgium,  is  on 
its  way  to  America  to  negotiate  the  fund- 
ing of  the  Belgian  debt.  It  is  probable 
that  French,  Czechoslovak,  and  ItaUan 
commissions  will  soon  be  appointed  to 
carry  on  similar  negotiations  for  their 
own  countries. 

The  whole  question  of  the  debts  is,  I 
need  hardly  remind  you,  very  contro- 
versial, but  it  is  peculiarly  one  which  must 
be  settled  through  government  negotia- 
tions. Interference  on  the  part  of  private 
individuals  who  believe  they  have  dis- 
covered a  panacea  is  almost  certain  to  lead 
to  misunderstanding.  The  solutions  sug- 
gested by  amateur  financiers  and  amateur 
statesmen  vary  aU  the  way  from  complete 
cancellation  to  a  strict  and  instant  ac- 
counting. 

The  Administration  believes  that  any 
extreme  measures  are  both  economically 
and  morally  unsound.  It  believes,  how- 
ever, that  international  relations  must  be 
founded  on  the  sanctity  of  international 
obligations;  that  repudiation  of  these  war 
debts  or  any  others  would  indicate  lack 
of  good  faith;  that  their  cancellation 
would  demonstrate  a  sentimental  weakness 
almost  equally  unsettling  to  sound  inter- 
national dealings.  That  the  government 
should  adopt  the  extreme  principle  of  de- 
manding an  instant  and  full  accounting  is 
also  unthinkable.  Even  if  such  an  instant 
settleiOent  were  humanly  possible,  it  would 
disrupt  the  economic  stability  of  all  the 
countries  involved  and  would  thus  react 
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on  our  own  well  being  as  well  as  on  theirs. 
The  United  States  is  no  Shylock.  It  is 
an  honest  and  generous  creditor;  honest 
because  it  cannot  transfer  the  debts  of 
other  nations  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
American  people  without  the  full  consent 
of  the  American  people;  generous  because 
it  has  no  intention  of  taking  advantage  of 
weakness,  no  thought  of  overestimating 
capacity  to  pay.  All  funding  arrange- 
ments must  be  founded  on  the  same  fun- 
damental principles  of  financial  obliga- 
tion, already  fully  accepted  by  the  British, 
but  they  must  equally  be  developments 
from  that  principle  fitted  to  the  particular 
case.  Suits  of  clothes  are  all  built  on  the 
same  model,  but  the  tailor  must  take  the 
measurements  of  every  individual  man. 

The  American  Government  insists  that 
these  debts  be  formally  recognized  through 
the  negotiations  of  funding  arrangements. 
It  believes  that  this  will  lead  toward  sta- 
bility, since  a  nation,  like  a  man,  is  far 
more  willing  to  work  effectively  and 
earnestly  when  the  full  extent  of  obliga- 
tions is  known  and  admitted  and  a  pos- 
sible method  of  payment  has  been  de- 
vised. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  a  large 
measure  of  the  blame  for  the  chaotic  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Germany  during  the 
post-war  years  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Germany  had  no  idea  of  the  total  bill 
which  must  be  paid.  When  the  Dawes 
Plan  made  this  clear  and  also  indicated 
a  possible  method  of  payment,  conditions 
immediately  improved.  The  funding  of 
the  British  debt  to  America  was  one  of  the 
very  important  steps  in  the  British  return 
to  the  gold  standard. 

We  Are  Not  Isolated 

The  Administration  has  no  intention  of 
reversing  the  traditional  American  policy 
of  non-interference  in  European  political 
affairs,  not  because  the  policy  is  tradi- 
tional, but  because  it  has  proved  salutary. 
This  in  no  sense  implies  lack  of  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  such  European  political 
arrangements  as  will  lead  to  stability  and 
security  against  war.  If  there  is  one 
thing  true  of  the  government  policy,  it  is 
the  will  for  peace.  The  United  States  is 
not  isolated.  The  world  has  become  a 
mere  fetish  of  demagogues,  a  word  with- 
out any  background  of  fact.  A  great 
creditor  nation  can  never  be  isolated,  can 


never  live  solely  unto  itself ;  and,  willingly 
or  not,  the  United  States  has  become  tiie 
great  creditor  nation. 

Our  own  self-interest,  therefore,  corre- 
sponding, as  usual,  to  world  interest,  im- 
peratively demands  peace  in  Europe.  The 
government  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  pro- 
mote peace  through  the  approbation  and 
support  of  such  democratic  movements  as 
will  lead  to  peace.  The  President  has 
already  expressed  his  hope  for  the  success 
of  the  proposed  European  Security  Pact, 
the  outstanding  political  attempt  to  create 
European  stability  which  must  always  be 
founded  on  security  as  well  as  on  eco- 
nomic solvency.  The  United  States  can- 
not become  a  party  to  this  pact;  we  can- 
not guarantee  to  protect  by  force  of  arms 
the  frontiers  of  distant  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  study,  criti- 
cize if  need  be,  applaud  when  applause  is 
deserved,  the  plans  of  European  nations 
to  live  in  peace  and  understanding  with 
each  other.  When  we  recognize  a  deter- 
mination for  peace  in  any  nation,  we  can 
and  should  support  that  nation  through 
financial  credits,  which  we  should  not  ex- 
tend to  a  nation  which  we  believe  is  a 
menace  to  peace.  If  we  are  to  send  our 
capital  abroad — and  without  the  assist- 
ance of  our  capital  the  rehabilitation  and, 
therefore,  stability  of  Europe  will  be  in- 
definitely retarded — we  have  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  say  under  what  conditions  we 
shall  agree  to  loan;  equally  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  refuse  government  sanction 
to  loans  which  may  be  used  against  peace, 
and  to  support  generously  those  countries 
which  are  leaders  in  the  work  of  interna- 
tional reconstruction  and  understanding. 
The  American  Government  does  not,  of 
course,  make  any  loans  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  It  can,  on  the  other  hand,  ad- 
vise with  the  bankers  who  are  floating  for- 
eign loans  as  to  what  loans  are  and  what 
are  not  consonant  with  public  policy.  We 
object  to  loans  for  building  up  armament, 
but  we  offer  no  objection  to  whatever  loans 
for  constructive  purposes  may  be  sought 
by  nations  whose  will  is  world  peace  and 
reconstruction. 

Probably  no  bankers  in  America  would 
make  the  request,  but  if  any  banker  should 
consult  the  Department  of  State  as  to  a 
loan  to  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia, 
the  answer  would  be  a  prompt  refusal. 
A  loan  to  the  Soviet  Government  would 
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certainly  be  contrary  to  public  policy. 
The  United  States  does  not  pretend  to 
dictate  the  form  of  government  which  any 
country  should  have,  but  it  does  not  pro- 
pose to  recognize  any  government  which 
repudiates  its  international  obligations 
and  interferes  with  the  economic  and 
political  systems  of  other  countries.  If 
Russia  were  a  democratic  republic  or  a 
democratic  monarchy  instead  of  the  des- 
potism which  it  is,  we  should  not  recog- 
nize its  government  if  we  had  clear  evi- 
dence that  that  government  was  employing 
agents  to  stir  up  trouble  in  our  own 
country.  Still  less  are  we  under  any 
obligation  to  recognize  a  communistic  gov- 
ernment, representing  a  small  minority  of 
the  Russian  people  and  indisputably 
guilty  of  world-wide  destructive  propa- 
ganda. 

The  claim  of  those  who  attempted  to 
differentiate  between  the  activities  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and  the  Third  Inter- 
national has  been  exploded.  The  evidence 
the  other  way  is  overwhelming  and  it  is 
now  clearly  understood,,  especially,  per- 
haps, by  those  who  have  recognized  the 
Soviet,  that  the  Soviet  Government  and 
the  Third  International  are  only  the  right 
and  left  hand  of  the  same  organism,  two 
phases  of  the  same  activity.  The  Euro- 
pean nations  have  gained  little  by  recogni- 
tion except  an  army  of  propagandists, 
who  attempt  to  undermine  the  govern- 
ments whose  guests  they  are.  We  have 
had  a  long  friendship  with  Russia.  We 
welcomed  the  revolution  which  destroyed 
the  shackles  of  monarchical  tyranny,  little 
realizing  that  it  would  lead  to  another  and 
more  merciless  tyranny,  which  looks  out 
with  greedy  eyes  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Such  a  government  is  not  an  aid  to  world 
peace,  but  an  inciter  to  war.  Recognition 
would  be  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principle  on  which  American  policy  to- 
ward Europe  is  founded. 

The  World  Court 

The  Administration  desires  earnestly 
that,  under  the  reservations  suggested  by 
Presidents  Harding  and  Coolidge  and  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  America  shall  seek  member- 
ship in  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice,  because  we  believe  that  this 
organization  will  in  course  of  time  be- 
come one  of  the  bulwarks  of  peace.  Ad- 
hesion by  the  American  Government  to 


the  statute  of  the  court  is  opposed  by 
many  honorable  and  thoughtful  men,  but 
their  arguments  seem  to  me  to  be  based 
on  misconception  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
court  and  its  relation  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  and,  although  this  is  seldom  used 
as  an  argument,  the  fact  that  the  court 
was  created  by  the  League. 

Even  though  I  do  not  approve  steps 
toward  American  membership  in  the 
League,  I  am  ready  to  applaud  any  un- 
deniably good  thing  which  comes  out  of 
the  League.  If  a  chef  prepared  some  good 
dishes  and  some  bad  ones,  I  prefer  to  eat 
the  good  ones  and  leave  the  rest,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  whatever  if  the  chef 
is  cross-eyed.  The  World  Court  should  be 
able  more  effectively  than  any  organiza- 
tion yet  devised  to  bring  about  the  resort 
to  judicial  decision  of  many  controversies 
which  might  develop  into  serious  disputes. 
It  approaches  the  ideal  toward  which  the 
policy  of  this  country  has  always  worked. 
It  should  be  literally  a  world  court  and 
cannot  be  this  with  the  United  States 
standing  aloof.  We  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  appointment  of  its  judges,  and  to 
vote  on  this  matter  with  nations  now 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations  no 
more  leads  to  membership  in  the  League 
than  to  work  with  these  same  nations 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  world  health 
conditions. 

Our  Relations  With  the  League  of  Nations 

In  all  matters  of  general  humanitarian 
interest,  as  well  as  in  matters  directly 
affecting  the  United  States,  the  govern- 
ment plans  to  co-operate  with  the  League 
of  Nations  when  such  co-operation  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  method  of  getting 
results.  This  again  does  not  indicate  any 
tendency  to  join  the  League.  That  issue 
is  not  under  consideration  because  it  is  a 
question  concerning  which  the  American 
people  have  spoken  clearly.  In  any  case, 
there  are  many  who  believe  that  the 
United  States  can  be  of  greater  use  to  the 
world  and  can  exert  more  independent  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  peace  as  we  are  than 
if  we  were  a  member  of  the  League.  It 
may  well  be  that  in  the  councils  of  the 
League  it  is  sometimes  a  useful  thing  to 
have  the  members  ask  themselves,  "Will 
America  approve  of  this  ?" 
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I  believe  sincerely  that  for  the  nations 
of  Europe  the  League  is  a  most  useful  and 
important  forum  for  the  discussion  of  all 
manner  of  European  questions;  that  in 
this  way  it  should  have  great  influence  for 
peace.  Every  one  in  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, I  am  sure,  wishes  for  the 
League  ever-increasing  usefulness,  and 
foresees  such  increasing  usefulness,  espe- 
cially after  Germany  becomes  a  member. 
But  to  throw  this  country  into  the  politi- 
cal activities  of  the  League — activities  al- 
most exclusively  European — would  mean, 
it  seems  to  me,  a  betrayal  of  the  vital  in- 
terests of  this  country. 

We  can  make  our  influence  for  peace 
felt  through  our  independent  position, 
and  even  if  it  could  be  proved,  which  I 
doubt,  that  we  could  be  of  greater  use  to 
Europe  by  becoming  a  member  of  the 
League,  we  should  probably  still  not  seek 
membership,  for  the  reason  that  to  the 
government  is  entrusted  protection  of  all 
the  permanent  interests  of  this  country; 
and  these  interests  are  national  as  well  as 
international.  National  interests  cer- 
tainly make  it  encumbent  on  the  govern- 
ment, except  in  a  crisis  between  right  and 
wrong  and  the  defense  of  national  as 
against  sectional  interests,  to  do  nothing 
to  disrupt  the  various  elements  of  our 
population,  which  spring  from  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  Old  World. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  the  League;  we 
applaud  every  accomplishment  of  good; 
and  in  the  case  of  such  matters  as  control 
of  opium,  as  control  of  traffic  in  arms,  if 
other  nations  who  are  members  of  the 
League  choose  to  use  the  machinery  of  the 
League  to  call  and  to  manage  conferences, 
there  is  certainly  no  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  remain  sullenly  absent.  We 
were  fully  represented  at  the  two  recent 
conferences  mentioned  and  we  paid  our 
full  share  of  the  expense  of  the  confer- 
ences. The  American  Government  de- 
sires to  take  a  helpful  part  in  all  interna- 
tional humanitarian  matters  where  our 
wealth  and  our  power  can  be  used  to 
world  advantage.  We  do  not  propose, 
through  the  League  or  otherwise,  to  be- 
come embroiled  in  political  matters  of 
purely  European  import. 


The  Government  is  Not  Asleep 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
details  of  American  policy  toward  Europe. 
All  I  can  hope  to  make  you  realize  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  State,  supported  by  the 
President,  has  a  clear  and  consistent  gen- 
eral policy  in  accord  with  which  the  vari- 
ous matters  which  arise  are  settled.  Cer- 
tainly that  policy  is  not  spectacular.  Mr. 
Kellogg  is  too  good  a  lawyer  and  too  wise 
a  man  to  act  on  snap  judgments.  He  is 
building  for  the  future,  striving  for  bet- 
ter international  understanding. 

Another  thing  I  want  you  to  realize  is 
that  the  government  is  compelled  to  study 
and  to  take  into  account  a  great  many 
more  things  than  are  ever  considered  by 
the  individual  with  the  panacea.  He 
usually  bases  his  plan  on  a  single  idea  or 
in  reference  to  a  single  nation,  without 
consideration  of  the  complicated  factors — 
economic,  political,  and  social — any  one 
of  which  miay  be  decisive.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  peace.  It  will  not  be 
achieved  by  physical  disarmament  nor  by 
signed  agreements,  unless  these  agree- 
ments are  accompanied  by  moral  regenera- 
tion. Mankind  has  taken  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  to  reach  the  present 
state  of  civilization,  or  six  thousand  if  we 
accept  the  scientific  authority  of  certain 
fundamentalists,  and  human  nature  can- 
not be  remade  in  a  day.  But  this  is  no 
cause  for  despair. 

Disarmament,  gradually  and  wisely  ac- 
complished; the  substitution  in  always 
more  and  more  causes  of  judicial  proce- 
dure for  force ;  the  grovrth  of  arbitration ; 
the  elimination  of  causes  of  dispute — all 
these  things,  in  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  profoundly  interested, 
will  create  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  forbearance  in  which 
there  is  no  place  for  destructive  passion. 
After  all,  peace  is,  in  Mr.  Houghton's  ad- 
mirable phrase,  "an  adventure  in  faith." 
Outside  of  Europe's  disputes,  but  in  no 
sense  isolated,  the  United  States  has  a 
great  opportunity  to  promote  that  inter- 
national confidence  on  which  permanent 
peace  must  rest. 
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IONG  before  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
J  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  tend- 
encies of  the  former  adversaries  of  Ger- 
many were  governed  alternately  by  the 
questions  of  reparation  and  of  security.  It 
was  never  quite  clear,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Dawes  Eeport,  whether  France  preferred 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  necessi- 
ties, both  of  which  her  politicians  de- 
scribed as  vital.  But,  since  the  London 
Agreement  of  last  August  was  concluded 
and  the  question  of  reparations  thus  far 
settled,  the  other  component  of  French — 
which  means,  for  Germany  in  general. 
Allied — policy  seems  to  have  become  the 
more  important. 

For  Germany,  in  the  present  state  of 
her  strength,  to  discuss  whether  the  frame 
of  mind  of  her  former  enemies  was  justi- 
fied by  facts  would  serve  little  purpose — 
that  is  to  say,  whether  and  how  possibili- 
ties, such  as  to  form  a  logical  basis  for  the 
fears    of   Germany's    Western    neighbors, 
could  have  arisen.     No  political  party  in 
Germany  thinks  there  is  such  a  basis.    On 
the  contrary,  every  year  since  the  World 
War  has  seen  the  military  power  of  the 
nations   surrounding   Germany  becoming 
stronger,    especially   in    technical   means, 
whereas  German  means  of  warfare  have  re- 
mained stable  under  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
and  the  number  of  men  with  military  ex- 
perience and  physically  trained  for  mili- 
tary purposes  is  rapidly  diminishing.    But 
notwithstanding  these  inner  convictions  on 
the  part  of  Germans — convictions  impor- 
tant for  an  understanding  of  the  so-called 
German   Nationalist  movements   or    (ac- 
cording to  the  French  view)    aggressive 
tendencies — French    fears   must   be   con- 
sidered and  treated   as  real.     Therefore 
several  attempts  have  been  made,  not  only 
by  the  parties  of  the  Left,  but  also  by 
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various  German  governments,  at  any  rate 
since  the  Chancellorship  of  Dr.  Wirth,  to 
give  our  Western  neighbors  supplemen- 
tary security  over  and  above  that  provided 
by  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Englishmen  might  be  astonished  if  one 
tried  to  show  how,  for  a  thousand  years, 
France  has  always,  and  as  a  rule  success- 
fully, been  enlarging  her  territory  towards 
the  East  exclusively  at  the  cost  of  Ger- 
many ;  how  France  reached  the  Rhine,  was 
then  pushed  back,  only  to  renew  her  efforts 
later  on  to  get  the  Rhine  frontier  without 
taking  into  account  the  nationality  of  the 
people;  or  that,  toward  the  year  1500, 
Cambrai,  Verdun,  Toul,  Nancy  (then 
essentially  German  towns  bearing  German 
names)  and  Burgundy  were  within  the 
German  frontier,  as  were  Arras,  Cambrai, 
and  all  Alsace-Lorraine,  even  after  the 
Thirty  Years  War  in  1648.  This  histori- 
cal pressure  upon  Germany  is  the  more  to 
be  taken  into  account  since  the  growth  of 
population  was  going  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, and  the  taking  away  of  German 
territory  with  German  population  did  not 
prevent  an  increase  of  population  in  the 
German  Empire. 

Modern  political  ethics,  as  proclaimed 
during  and  after  the  World  War,  having 
to  some  extent  set,  it  is  true,  a  limit  to 
the  annexation  of  foreign  territories,  the 
traditional  French  desire  for  the  Rhine 
frontier,  partly  disguised  or  partly  justi- 
fied by  the  ostensible  fear  of  eventual  Ger- 
man aggression  and  by  the  wish  for  se- 
curity, has  taken  the  form  of  a  demand  for 
pacts  such  as  to  give  France  supremacy 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  especially 
on  the  left  bank.  Thus  there  have  been 
the  Security  Pact  with  Great  Britain 
and  America,  drafted  at  Versailles  and  re- 
pudiated by  Washington  and,  later  on,  by 
London;  the  Draft  Pact  of  Cannes;  and 
now  the  Rhine  Pact  proposed  by  the 
Luther-Streseman  German  Government, 
which,  after  heavy  negotiation  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  has  been  presented  by  M. 
Briand  in  a  form  slightly  modified  on  the 
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surface,  but  more  completely  detrimental 
to  Germany  in  effect. 

All  this  must  be  said  at  the  outset,  and 
crudely,  in  order  to  show  how  the  serious 
and  well-meant  efforts  of  a  third  party, 
like  the  proposal  of  General  E.  L.  Spears, 
affect  the  German  standpoint,  and  affect 
it  not  only  by  reason  of  the  gratitude  and 
confidence  they  may  evoke,  but  on  account 
of  the  sense  of  past,  present,  and  future 
difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
bilateral  arrangement  between  France  and 
Germany. 

In  itself,  the  scheme  of  General  Spears 
certainly  has  most  of  the  merits  of  a  con- 
structive attempt  to  satisfy  both  parties 
while  taking  into  account  the  realities  of 
the  political  situation.  In  its  original 
form,  the  conception  underlying  this 
scheme  was  repudiated  in  Germany  when 
it  appeared  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  in 
March,  1923,  shortly  after  the  invasion  of 
the  Euhr.  It  was  repudiated  especially 
because  of  the  suggested  international 
gendarmerie  for  the  demilitarized  area, 
and  because  of  the  absolute  one-sidedness 
of  these  and  other  provisions.  The  re- 
pudiation was  due  to  the  political  situa- 
tion at  the  moment,  not  to  doubt  of  its 
author's  desire  for  fair  play.  After  the 
end  of  the  struggle  in  the  Euhr,  when  the 
horizon  had  become  a  little  clearer,  Gen- 
eral Spears  felt  his  way  with  French, 
German,  and  British  public  opinion;  and 
he  modified  his  plan  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
posing that  the  Rhenish  gendarmerie 
should  be  recruited  from  the  people  of  the 
Rhineland,  albeit  under  the  command  of 
neutral  officers  and  under  the  control  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  As  a  French  con- 
tribution to  that  kind  of  guarantee,  he 
proposed  only  the  prompt  withdrawal  of 
the  army  of  occupation.  This  also  seemed 
a  rather  one-sided  affair.  For  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  obliges  the  Allied  powers  to 
withdraw  the  army  of  occupation  from  the 
last  sector  of  the  occupied  area  within  a 
period  that  is  now  nine  and  a  half  years. 
And  even  supposing  that  the  liberation  of 
the  whole  area  could  be  obtained  at  once 
by  accepting  such  an  arrangement  as  was 
then  proposed  by  General  Spears,  the 
whole  weight  of  the  new  measures  would 
have  been  borne  for  an  indefinite  time  by 
Germany  alone. 


Therefore,  in  the  latest  form  of  his 
plan,  the  author — certainly  not  without 
consulting  French  and  English  authorities 
— suggests  a  bilateral  agreement  by  which 
France  as  well  as  Germany  would  have 
to  submit  a  strip  of  her  territory  along 
the  Rhenish  frontier  to  the  same  system 
of  supervision  and  control  as  that  pro- 
vided for  the  Rhineland.  In  that  form  the 
idea  was  presented  to  the  recent  session  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  at  Luxem- 
burg, where  it  was  largely  discussed  and 
where  even  such  "militant"  German  paci- 
fists as  the  former  Socialist  Minister  Soil- 
man  and  Professor  Quidde  objected  to 
General  Spears'  proposition,  though  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  the  fundamental  idea 
and  the  excellence  of  its  author's  work. 
Their  objections  were  based  on  two  points : 

(1)  Though  the  idea  of  creating  de- 
militarized areas  between  powers  for  re- 
ciprocal protection  against  attack  is 
readily  accepted,  these  areas  must  not  be 
created  especially  and  exclusively  with  ref- 
erence to  a  "German  danger." 

(2)  A  control  over  such  areas  is  ac- 
ceptable, but  it  must  not  take  the  form  of 
a  new  kind  of  military  occupation,  no  mat- 
ter how  restricted  the  occupation  might  be. 

The  English  nation,  which  is  proud, 
will  perhaps  be  able  to  understand  why 
such  reservations  must  be  made.  It  is 
true  that,  under  the  proposed  arrangement, 
Germany  would  no  longer  be  the  defeated 
enemy  upon  whom  a  treaty  has  been  im- 
posed by  superiority  of  arms,  but  a  con- 
tracting party  giving  of  its  own  free  will 
a  signature  far  weightier  and  more  signifi- 
cant than  that  of  the  "mea  culpa"  extorted 
at  Versailles  under  menace  of  death — a 
signature  which,  if  attached  to  a  unilateral 
agreement  directed  exclusively  against 
Germany,  would  involve  an  admission  on 
her  part  of  all  the  reproaches  addressed 
to  her. 

With  those  restrictions  the  German  dele- 
gates to  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
among  whom  was  Dr.  Gildemeister,  a 
member  of  Dr.  Stresemann's  Party,  were 
ready  to  acept  the  principle  of  demilitar- 
ized and  controlled  areas  on  condition 
that  there  should  be  real  reciprocity.  At 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  also,  a 
letter  which  M.  Poincare  adressed  to  M. 
Clemenceau  on  April  28,  1919,  played  an 
important  part,  inasmuch  as  it  stated  that 
the  Versailles  Treaty  provides  no  perma- 
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nent  control  over  German  troops  and  for- 
tifications on  the  left  bank  of  the  Khine, 
nor  anywhere  else  in  German  territory. 
Thus  M.  Poincare  recognizes  the  abso- 
lute spontaneity  of  any  German  adherence 
to  a  pact,  such  as  suggested  by  General 
Spears,  and  underlines  the  latter's  declara- 
tion that  what  he  demands  from  Germany 
calls  for  reciprocity.  The  suggestion  made 
by  General  Spears  in  The  Review  of  Re- 
views that  the  German  offer  to  embody 
in  a  Western  Security  Pact  a  formal  re- 
nunciation of  all  claims  to  Alsace-Lor- 
raine might  indicate  a  certain  disregard 
of  the  pledge  given  in  signing  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  does  not  touch  the  heart  of 
the  question;  for,  though  Germany  is  her- 
self convinced  that  she  intends  to  keep 
her  treaties  and  does  not  intend  again  to 
have  recourse  to  the  horrors  of  a  decision 
by  arms,  she  feels  that  she  must  do  her 
best  to  convince  her  neighbors  of  her  in- 
tention as  far  as  possible,  and  that  with- 
out sacrificing  her  national  pride.  It  may 
also  be  pointed  out  that,  not  only  before 
and  during  the  war,  but  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
under  its  supervision,  formal  pledges  have 
been  broken  by  Germany's  cosignatories — 
i.  e.,  when  Upper  Silesia,  after  giving  a 
strong  majority  vote  for  Germany  was 
split  up,  despite  the  wording  of  the  treaty, 
and  given  partly  to  Poland. 


It  is  permissible  to  recall  grievances 
before  coming  to  a  conclusion  upon  Gen- 
eral Spears'  proposal.  There  are  two 
widely  different  standpoints  in  regard  to 
any  such  suggestion.  The  one  is  matter- 
of-fact,  taking  into  consideration  prac- 
tical experience  within  a  certain  period, 
and  arranging  action  in  the  light  of  it. 
This  is  the  point  of  view  which  govern- 
ments usually  have  to  take  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  national  interests  confided  to 
them.  It  is  also  the  standpoint  of  wide 
sections  of  the  population  in  every  coun- 
try which  are  unable  to  follow  far-sighted 
conceptions  and  visions  of  the  future.  In 
their  eyes  every  transaction  must  be  based 
on  calculation  and  has  to  take  the  form 
of  a  clean  and  clear  business  transaction, 
with  give  and  take  on  both  sides.  The 
sufferings  of  the  past  eleven  years  may 
have  rendered  these  sections  in  Germany 
relatively   smaller   than   in   most   of  the 


other  countries  of  the  world ;  but  they  are 
still  numerous  enough  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  second  point  of  view  is  that 
of  the  new  generation  of  mankind,  which 
conceives  a  nation  only  as  a  particularly 
cherished  part  of  humanity  and  feels  able 
to  compromise  with  present  annoyances  in 
order  to  further  humanitarian  ideas  and 
supernational  developments.  This  latter 
category,  widespread  in  Germany  and 
often  attacked  as  "Inter-nationalist," 
"Socialist,"  "Pacifist,"  or  even  "Demo- 
crat," is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
creating  a  new  Europe  with  her  single 
parts  closely  connected.  It  cherishes  a 
hope  that,  either  by  way  of  a  Customs 
Union  or  by  the  international  organization 
of  industries,  or  by  treaties  of  arbitration, 
disarmament  and  supernational  construc- 
tions such  as  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  a 
United  States  of  Europe  may  be  created. 
In  that  order  of  ideas  the  suggestion  of 
General  Spears  is  in  itself  welcome;  and 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  goodwill  on  the 
other  side  whether,  after  stripping  the  pro- 
posal of  implications  incompatible  with  the 
self-respect  of  Germany,  the  greater  part 
of  the  German  people  would  welcome  it. 

The  points  which  are  objected  to  can  be 
clearly  defined: 

(1)  The  system  of  demilitarized  areas 
must  be  created  in  principle,  not  for  a 
single  case  only,  and  must  become  either 
a  part  of  international  law  or  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  League  of  Nations. 

(2)  In  any  case,  and  especially  in  the 
Rhenish  case,  the  system  must  guarantee 
real  reciprocity,  though  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  demilitarized  area  on  both  sides 
of  the  frontier  should  be  equally  large  if 
their  protective  capacity  for  both  coun- 
tries is  approximately  identical. 

(3)  The  supervision  of  such  areas  by 
the  League  of  Nations  or  another  neutral 
arbiter  must  not  include  any  derogation 
whatever  from  governmental  authority  or 
impede  the  free  and  unhampered  way  of 
life  and  movements  of  the  population. 

(4)  The  method  of  control  (as  pro- 
vided by  General  Spears  in  the  form  of  a 
gendarmerie  or  other  officers  of  the  League 
of  Nations)  is  not  tolerable  in  the  shape 
of  military  and  uniformed  troops  what- 
ever. This  is,  indeed,  no  less  essential  for 
France  than  for  the  German  population, 
which   has  had   to   compromise   on   that 
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point  for  more  than  six  years.  But  there 
might  be  officers  of  the  supervising  au- 
thority placed  singly,  or  with  a  small  stafE, 
at  the  essential  outposts  of  the  controlled 
area  under  the  flag  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, thus  constituting  an  inviolable  fron- 
tier, so  to  speak,  by  symbolic  means. 

(5)  Any  violation  of  the  area  thus  con- 
trolled from  any  quarter  must  create  an 
immediate,  automatic  and  (if  necessary), 
military  action  by  the  League  of  Nations 
or  the  international  body  under  whose 
supervision  the  control  is  placed;  and 
there  might  well  be  a  previous  agreement 
in  regard  to  each  area  of  this  kind  as  to 
how  the  perpetual  control  is  to  be  exer- 
cised and  what  preparatory  measures  shall 
be  taken  in  case  of  violation  (blowing  up 
of  bridges,  tunnels,  railway  junctions, 
etc.). 

The  present  suggestion  of  General 
Spears  is  in  accordance  with  points  3  and 
5  of  this  German  idea.  I  think  that  the 
author  sees  no  objection  to  point  1 ;  as  for 
point  2,  he  maintains  that  a  very  small 
strip  of  French  territory  ought  to  give 
Germany  satisfaction,  even  without  in- 
cluding the  strong  armed  place  of  Stras- 
bourg, as  the  French  capital  is  nearer  to 
the  area  than  the  German  capital,  and 
the  protection  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  country  behind  that  line  is  less  easy 
than  behind  the  Rhine.  He  forgets,  how- 
ever, that  the  vital  part  of  Germany,  the 
Ruhr  Valley,  is  situated  immediately  be- 
hind and  even  partly  in  the  area  con- 
•  cerned,  and  that  Germany,  who  has  had 
recent  experience  in  respect  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  is  more  subject  to  fears 
than  even  France. 

As  for  point  4,  the  absence  of  a  gendar- 
merie or  other  troops  might  diminish  the 
effectiveness  of  the  control.     But  agree- 
ments come  to  by  the  free  will  of  powers, 
and      under      conditions      that      would 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  a  point  unimaginable  only  a 
few  years  ago,  will  be  guaranteed  perhaps 
more  effectively  by  a  few  representatives 
of  the  League  than  by  twenty  or  fifty 
thousand  gendarmes  who  would,  in  any 
case,  be  inferior  in  fighting  strength  to  a 
wilful  transgressor.     Moreover,  the  whole 
system  might  be  built  into  the  Western 
Security  Pact  now  under  discussion,  in 
which  case  both  projects  would  recipro- 
cally facilitate  one  another. 


The  much  discussed  article  16  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  would  lose  its 
sting  for  Germany  if  she  got  the  security 
that  she  would  not  become  the  battle- 
field and  the  "street  of  passage"  for  armies 
in  the  event  of  an  Eastern  struggle.  For 
it  is  certainly  not  the  secret  intention  of 
keeping  up  political  relations  with  Bolshe- 
vist Russia  in  order  to  form  a  system  in 
opposition  to  the  League,  but  the  only  too 
real  possibility  of  becoming  again,  as  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  and  the  Napoleonic 
period  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  war- 
zone  and  the  highway  of  foreign  armies, 
which  has  hitherto  prevented  all  German 
governments  from  accepting  the  formal 
conditions  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Whoever  forgets  that  must  be  unaware  of 
the  central  situation,  of  the  naturally  bad 
and  unprotected  frontiers  of  the  severed 
Eastern  province  of  Germany,  and  of  the 
encirclement  of  Germany  by  France,  on 
one  side,  and  by  her  allies  and  followers 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  Poland  on  two  other 
sides. 

Germany,  disarmed  and  disabled,  wants 
security,  if  any  European  nation  wants  it ; 
and  the  plan  of  General  Spears  will,  if  in 
its  final  form  it  contributes  in  any  way 
to  this  end,  be  readily  enough  considered 
and  accepted  in  Germany,  and  perhaps 
interwoven  with  other  instruments  to  the 
same  effect. 


WEIGHTIER  MATTERS  OF  THE 
LAW* 

By  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 

"Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites !  for  ye  tithe  mint  and  anise 
and  cummin,  and  have  left  undone  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  justice,  and 
mercy,  and  faith." 

These  words,  spoken  by  Jesus  to  the 
crowds,  including  his  friends,  on  his  last 
journey  into  Jerusalem,  were  bold,  un- 
comfortable, bitter,  terrible  words.  They 
mark  the  final  break  between  this  reformer 
and  the  rulers  of  his  day.  This  is  but 
one  of  seven  indictments,  the  severity  of 

♦  A  sermon  preached  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Congreg:ational  Church,  Washington,  D.  C, 
August  9,  1925. 
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which  is  unequaled  in  literature.  Our 
sense  of  the  solemnity  of  these  words  is 
deepened  when  we  recall  that  they  were 
uttered  by  one  fully  conscious  not  only  of 
their  significance,  but  of  the  fact  that  they 
meant  his  conviction  and  punishment 
unto  death. 

"Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites !  For  ye  tithe  mint  and  anise 
and  cummin,  and  have  left  undone  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  justice,  and 
mercy,  and  faith." 

Certainly  the  religious  condition  of 
the  people  of  that  day  was  in  a  bad  way. 
There  was  no  little  adherence  to  the  letter 
of  the  law.  While  men  were  professionally 
pious,  they  struggled  for  mastery,  attempt- 
ing to  exalt  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
others;  they  scoffed  at  the  religion  of  any 
who  might  differ  from  them;  they  prose- 
lyted and  rendered  no  service  to  their 
proselytes.  Their  religion  ended  with  the 
mouthing  of  phrases ;  they  contented  them- 
selves with  ceremonials  until  they  were 
likened  unto  whited  sepulchers,  which 
outwardly  appear  beautiful,  but  inwardly 
are  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  of  all 
un  cleanness.  The  most  striking  fact  is 
that  they  were  supporting  their  institu- 
tions of  religion  without  any  regard  for 
the  fundamental  things  in  religion.  For 
example,  they  supported  their  religious 
institutions  by  contributing  anise,  a  sort 
of  parsley,  and  haggled  over  the  question 
whether  or  not  they  should  give  the 
flower,  the  seed,  the  stock,  some  two  of 
them,  or  all  three.  They  were  trying  to 
obey  the  law  at  as  little  expense  as  pos- 
sible. They  were  of  the  kind  who  today 
would  put  a  dime  in  the  plate  if  they  think 
themselves  observed ;  if  no  one  be  looking, 
they  may  make  it  a  nickel  or  a  button  or 
a  deceiving  gesture.  They  had  no  sense 
for  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  jus- 
tice, and  mercy,  and  faith. 

Justice 

Jesus  charged  them  to  observe  the 
weightier  matter  of  justice.  That  men 
aspire  to  justice  is  one  of  the  great  hopes 
of  the  world.  Because  of  it  we  have  in- 
tegrity, just  dealing,  fairness,  balance,  im- 
partiality, truth.  Without  it  society  could 
not  endure. 

The  difference  between  an  educated  in- 
telligence and  an  uneducated  intelligence 
lies  principally  in  this :  the  educated  in- 


telligence sees  things  in  their  right  rela- 
tions, the  uneducated  intelligence  does 
not.  The  uneducated  intelligence  em- 
phasizes unimportant  things  as  important, 
and  the  important  as  unimportant.  This 
process  of  seeing  things  in  relation  is  hu- 
man thought.  When  we  are  thinking  we 
are  seeing  things  in  relation.  When  we 
are  seeing  things  in  relation,  we  are  think- 
ing, judging.  When  we  are  judging  we 
are  testing  the  fair  principles  of  justice. 
On  the  last  analysis,  therefore,  justice  is 
simply  horse-sense.  The  pathos  of  evil  is 
its  insult  to  justice.  The  remedy  for 
crime  is  not  to  repeat  a  creed,  to  put  a 
coin  in  the  contribution  box,  to  hold  the 
mouth  at  a  certain  angle,  to  tithe  mint 
or  anise  or  cummin,  but  to  pursue  what 
an  ancient  Roman  lawgiver  once  called 
"the  constant  and  unchanging  will  to  give 
every  one  his  due,"  which  is  justice. 

Justice,  the  goal  of  law,  what  Disraeli 
called  "truth  in  action,"  is  the  soul  of 
government.  It  may  become  a  moral 
dynamite  and  end  in  the  wreck  of  em- 
pires. "Without  justice,"  said  Augustine 
— great  father  of  the  Christian  church — 
*^What  are  kingdoms  but  highway  rob- 
beries on  a  grand  scale?"  Speaking  in 
Pittsburgh  July  4,  1902,  President  Eoose- 
velt  said:  "In  the  last  analysis  the  most 
important  department  of  civilized  govern- 
ment is  the  department  of  justice.  .  .  . 
Justice,  which  means  that  each  man,  rich 
and  poor,  big  or  small,  strong  or  weak, 
shall  have  his  rights  and  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  do  wrong  to  his  fellows."  H. 
Adolphe  Taine,  historian,  philosopher, 
member  of  the  French  Academy  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  felt  that  "there  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  justice.  I  love  history  be- 
cause it  makes  me  take  part  in  the  birth 
and  progress  of  justice:  I  find  it  more 
beautiful  yet  because  it  seems  to  me  the 
final  development  of  nature."  And  Ger- 
many's greatest  philosopher  of  the  last 
century  expressed  his  belief  that  "if  jus- 
tice meets  utter  wreck,  then  there  is  no 
worth  whatever  in  the  continued  existence 
of  human  life  in  this  world."  When  in 
November,  1918,  it  was  announced  to  Car- 
dinal Mercier  that  the  world  war  was  over, 
he  remarked,  "Today  I  have  but  one 
thought — justice  and  God."  It  was  in- 
evitable that  Jesus  should  call  justice  one 
of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 
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Mercy 

But  justice  is  not  all.  I  am  the  editor 
of  a  magazine  nearly  a  century  old  devoted 
to  an  international  peace  through  justice. 
But  justice  is  not  enough.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain lack  of  warmth  and  color  about  jus- 
tice. A  world  of  justice  would  be,  I  be- 
lieve, a  world  without  strife  and  blood- 
shed; but  life  demands  something  more 
than  the  mere  absence  of  a  tooth  and 
claw  behavior. 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  word  of  the 
French  language  is  merci,  meaning  thanks. 
This  word  comes  down  out  of  a  worthy 
past.  It  is  a  relative  of  our  word  re- 
wa/rd.  It  is  of  the  same  blood  with  our 
words  pity  and  mercy.  He  who  acts 
with  compassion  to  serve  one  in  trouble 
is  obeying  a  higher  law  than  the  law  of 
justice;  it  is  the  law  of  mercy.  The 
Hebrews  considered  their  God  as  a  God 
of  mercy.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  a 
frequent  emotion  in  the  breast  of  Jesus 
was  mercy. 

"A  certain  man  was  going  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho;  and  he  fell  among 
robbers,  who  both  stripped  him  and  beat 
him,  and  departed,  leaving  him  half  dead. 
And  by  chance  a  certain  priest  was  going 
down  that  way,  and  when  he  saw  him,  he 
passed  by  on  the  other  side.  And  in  like 
manner  a  Levite  also,  when  he  came  to  the 
place,  and  saw  him,  passed  by  on  the  other 
side.  But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  jour- 
neyed, came  where  he  was,  and  when  he 
saw  him,  he  vkis  moved  with  compassion, 
and  came  to  him,  and  bound  up  his 
wounds,  pouring  on  them  oil  and  wine; 
and  he  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  and 
brought  him  to  a/n  inn,  and  tooTc  care  of 
him.  And  on  the  morrow  he  took  out  two 
shillings,  and  gave  them  to  the  host,  and 
said.  Take  care  of  him;  and  whatsoever 
thou  spendest  more,  I,  when  I  come  back 
again,  will  repay  thee." 

A  readiness  to  help  and  to  forgive  is 
mercy.  Mercy  is  not  a  mere  sentiment. 
It  is  an  active,  a  performing,  a  function- 
ing expression.  Cowper  would  not  enter 
upon  his  list  of  friends  any  man  "who 
would  needlessly  set  foot  upon  a  worm." 
In  one  of  his  most  impassioned  speeches 
Mr.  Emerson  said :  "The  sentiment  of 
mercy  is  the  natural  recoil  which  the  laws 
of  the  universe  provide  to  protect  mankind 
from    destruction    by    savage    passions." 


Elsewhere  he  said:  "I  do  not  mean  by 
'gentlemen,'  people  of  scented  air  and  per- 
fumed handkerchiefs,  but  men  of  gentle 
blood  and  of  generosity,  'fulfilled  with  all 
nobleness,'  who,  like  the  Cid,  give  the  out- 
cast leper  a  share  of  their  bed;  like  the 
dying  Sidney,  pass  the  cup  of  cold  water 
to  the  dying  soldier  who  needs  it  more. 
For  what  is  the  oath  of  gentle  blood  and 
knighthood?  What  but  to  protect  the 
weak  and  lowly  against  the  strong  op- 
pressor ?"  Mercy  is  the  echo  to  the  Orphic 
lute  of  love.  That  story  of  that  otherwise 
unknown  Samaritan  along  that  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is  the  greatest  ex- 
position of  social  welfare  ever  written. 

Faith 

But  neither  justice  nor  mercy  would 
long  endure  without  a  belief  that  they  are 
both  worth  while.  It  is  a  beautiful  fact  of 
history  that  men  and  women  have  believed 
in  those  high  qualities  which  we  call 
honor,  loyalty  to  a  promise,  justice,  and 
mercy.  Our  world  has  believed,  does  be- 
lieve, and  will  continue  to  believe  in  these 
things.  The  noun  for  this  word  believe  is 
faith.  It  is  a  sincere  thing.  In  religion  it 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses  or  of 
logical  proof.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
religion.  It  is  a  spiritual  apprehension. 
It  is  the  chief  and  never-failing  demand  of 
Jesus.  "All  things  are  possible  to  him 
that  believeth." 

Yet  we,  like  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
are  diseased  with  self-seeking  egotisms 
and  fetishes.  We,  too,  exploit  our  re- 
ligious shibboleths  with  irreligious  fervors 
and  hates.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  we 
shall  never  get  over  our  theological  hair- 
splittings over  the  problem  of  "original 
sin,"  of  "the  origin  of  evil,"  of  "predes- 
tination," of  "who  was  Cain's  wife,"  of 
"did  Joshua  stop  the  sun  on  Gibeon  and 
the  moon  in  the  vaUey  of  Aijalon,"  and 
the  like.  As  if  these  ever  presented  a  prac- 
tical difficulty  to  any  one,  ever  cast  a  real 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  one  honest  achieve- 
ment. Emerson  with  his  sure  touch 
placed  these  casuistries  where  they  belong. 
He  said  :  "These  are  the  soul's  mumps  and 
measles  and  whooping  coughs."  They  cer- 
tainly are  lesser  matters  of  the  law. 

Men  live  by  faith.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Galatians  Paul  confesses,  "that  life  which 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  in  faith.'' 
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Practically  all  of  our  actions  are  predi- 
cated upon  an  evidence  or  conviction  "of 
things  not  seen,"  which  is  faith.  Men 
plant  their  seeds  in  the  springtime,  search 
for  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
sail  their  ships  down  the  seas,  train  their 
telescopes  upon  the  infinitely  great  and 
their  microscopes  upon  the  infinitely 
small,  marry  and  give  in  marriage,  rear 
children,  and  beautify  their  achievements 
with  science  and  with  song,  all  because  of 
an  abiding  faith. 

From  the  windows  of  my  little  Wash- 
ington home,  I  look  out  across  the  roofs 
and  trees,  the  towers  and  domes  of  the 
city  to  the  silent,  spreading,  history-telling 
hills  of  Virginia.  There  below  and  be- 
yond me  are  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren, countless  automobiles  slipping  into 
the  shadows  of  the  streets  with  their  green 
Gothic  arches;  there  is  the  Washington 
Monument,  turning  to  a  fairy  candle  at 
eventide  with  its  flame  against  the  night 
sky;  there  are  the  schools  and  churches 
and  hospitals ;  there  is  the  glory  that  is  the 
capital  of  this  nation.  What  has  heartened 
men  to  build  this  beautiful  city?  Greed, 
lust  of  gain  ?  True,  but  in  measure.  The 
courts,  the  Capitol,  the  government  build- 
ings are  expressions  of  the  faith  upon  the 
part  of  the  American  people  that  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  should  live. 

And  this  government  itself,  a  great  ven- 
ture in  justice  and  mercy,  could  never 
have  survived  had  it  not  been  for  deep- 
seated  faiths.  We  believe  in  a  central 
government  as  an  agent  of  the  people;  in 
,  political  safety  and  progress  midway  be- 
tween too  much  and  too  little  government ; 
in  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men ; 
in  a  government  deriving  its  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  in  the 
sacredness  of  contract;  in  a  minimum  of 
central  and  a  maximum  of  self-govern- 
ment; in  public  office  as  a  public  trust; 
in  an  absence  of  permanent  alliances  with 
foreign  powers;  in  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all ;  in  the  freedom  of  the 
seas ;  in  non-intervention  except  to  protect 
American  lives  and  property;  in  interna- 
tional co-operation  for  the  promotion  of 
justice  under  law,  and  that  without  the 
sanction  of  force;  in  the  theory  that  for- 
eign powers  shall  not  extend  their  colonies 
in  the  western  hemisphere;  in  the  recog- 
nition of  revolutionary  governments  only 


when  backed  by  law,  by  the  sanctity  of 
contracts,  by  a  probable  majority,  by  the 
principles  of  democracy;  in  our  constitu- 
tion. In  short,  we  believe  "in  the  United 
States  of  America  as  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people; 
whose  just  powers  are  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  in 
a  republic;  a  sovereign  nation  of  many 
sovereign  states ;  a  perfect  union,  one  and 
inseparable;  established  upon  those  prin- 
ciples of  equality,  justice,  and  humanity, 
for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  fortunes."  Each  of  us  is 
glad  to  add,  also  in  the  fine  phrases  of 
William  Tyler  Page:  "I  therefore  believe 
it  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it;  to 
support  its  constitution;  to  obey  its  laws; 
to  respect  its  flag ;  and  to  defend  it  against 
all  enemies." 

But  faith  goes  further.  Our  reason  tells 
us  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  things  acted  upon  by  many 
forces.  These  things  and  forces  make  up 
our  creation  as  we  know  it.  Eeason  notes 
that  nothing  seems  to  exist  or  act  without 
cause.  This  wealth  of  creation  it  therefore 
seems  to  us  must  have  had  a  cause.  Eea- 
son insists  that  there  can  be  no  creation 
without  a  creator.  Eeason  and  faith  join 
in  calling  this  creator  by  some  name.  We 
choose  to  call  it  God. 

But  faith  carries  us  further  still.  It 
seeks  out  this  God,  penetrates  the  beyond, 
the  around,  the  within  of  Him.  Faith 
carries  us  on  a  never-ending  search  for 
ultimate  reality.  Faith  breathes  a  breath 
of  hope  in  our  nostrills  as  we  climb  the  end- 
less footpaths  of  life  toward  that  perfect 
good  which  our  imperfect  minds  faintly 
but  increasingly  apprehend.  Faith  is  not 
a  self-protecting  safety  device ;  it  is  an  ad- 
venture, a  spiritual  flight.  This  faith, 
this  fructifying  fact  in  life,  is  the  one 
thing  of  human  history  which  persistently 
improves  with  the  passing  of  the  ages. 
This  improvement  is  not  continuous  with 
us  or  with  the  ages,  but  when  with  us  or 
with  the  ages  it  renews  its  strength,  it 
appears  again  a  more  intelligent,  a  fairer 
and  a  purer  appreciation.  Says  the  learned 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege :  "The  fact  of  the  religious  vision,  and 
its  history  of  persistent  expansion,  is  our 
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one  ground  for  optimism.  Apart  from  it, 
human  life  is  a  flash  of  occasional  enjoy- 
ments lighting  up  a  mass  of  pain  and 
misery,  a  bagatelle  of  transient  experi- 
ence.'* 

Faith  paints  a  meaning  on  our  cradles 
and  on  our  tombs. 

America's  greatest  short  poem,  by  our 
"the  poet's  poet,"  appeared  in  the  first 
number  of  our  leading  literary  monthly. 
Its  title  is — 

Days 

Daughters  of  Time,  the  hypocritic  Days, 
Muffled  and  dumb  like  barefoot  dervishes. 
And  marching  single  in  an  endless  file. 
Bring  diadems  and  fagots  in  their  hands. 
To  each  they  offer  gifts  after  his  will. 
Bread,  Jcingdoms,  stars,  and  shy  that  holds 

them  all. 
I,  in  my  pleached  garden,  watched  the 

pomp. 
Forgot  my  morning  wishes,  hastily 
Took  a  few  herbs  and  apples,  and  the  Day 
Turned  and  departed  silent.    I,  too  late, 
Under  her  solemn  fillet  saw  the  scorn. 

Would  we  assuage  our  blood-lust,  sup- 


plant our  pagan  superstitions,  and  find 
peace  along  the  mystic  stream  of  life,  lay- 
ing hold  on  the  true  and  beautiful? 
Would  we  build  the  temple  of  our  democ- 
racy with  intelligence  and  taste,  weaving 
its  fabric  around  the  steel  frame  of  va- 
racity,  embellishing  it  with  the  jewels  of 
service?  Would  we  see  with  clearness, 
feel  with  honor,  and  act  with  nobility? 
Would  we  meet  the  charge  that  our  re- 
ligion is  irrational,  passionless,  concerned 
only  with  organization,  pew  rents,  crea- 
ture comforts,  and  banal  thirsts  for  dis- 
tinction? Would  we  face  our  necessary 
labors  with  resolution,  every  challenge 
with  courage,  and  death  at  last  as  the 
noblest  of  adventures?  Would  we  stand 
in  our  pleached  gardens,  forget  not  the 
kingdoms,  stars,  and  sky  that  holds  them 
all?  Would  we  remove  from  the  face  of 
the  departing  day  that  haunting  look  of 
scorn  ?  Then  we  shall  forsake,  for  forsake 
we  must,  all  contentment  with  the  literal- 
ism of  the  Scribe  and  the  formalism  of 
the  Pharisee,  for  unto  them  is  only  woe. 

The  hope  of  our  forward  reaching  hu- 
manity is  in  the  creative  appreciation  of 
"the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  justice, 
and  mercy,  and  faith." 
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CONFERENCE  FOR  THE  SUPERVI- 
SION OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  IN  ARMS  AND  AMMU- 
NITION AND   IN   IMPLE- 
MENTS OF  WAR 

The  work  of  the  (Conference  for  the  Limita- 
tion of  Traffic  in  Arms  ended  In  Geneva  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1925.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions has  published  the  results  of  the  Confer- 
ence in  the  form  of  a  White  Paper  containing, 
first,  "The  Convention,"  "The  Declaration  Re- 
garding the  Territory  of  Ifni,"  the  "Protocol 
on  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Warfare." 
the  "Protocol  of  Signature,"  and  the  "Final 
Act" 


The  "Convention  for  the  Supervision  of  the 
International  Trade  in  Arms  and  Ammuni- 
tion and  in  Implements  of  War"  was  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  44  nations. 

The  Convention 

"The  Convention"  is  divided  into  a  pre- 
amble and  five  chapters,  as  follows : 

"Whereas  the  international  trade  in  arms 
and  ammunition  and  in  implements  of  war 
should  be  subjected  to  a  general  and  effective 
system  of  supervision  and  publicity ; 

"Whereas  such  a  system  is  not  provided  by 
existing  treaties  and  conventions; 

"Whereas  in  relation  to  certain  areas  of  the 
world  a  special  supervision  of  this  trade  is 
necessary  in  order  to  render  more  effective 
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the  measures  adopted  by  the  various  govern- 
ments as  regards  both  the  import  of  such 
arms  and  ammunition  and  implements  of  war 
into  these  areas  and  their  export  therefrom ; 
Send 

"Whereas  the  export  or  import  of  arms, 
ammunition  or  implements,  the  use  of  which 
in  war  is  prohibited  by  international  law, 
must  not  be  permitted  for  such  purpose : 

"Have  decided  to  conclude  a  convention  and 
have  accordingly  appointed  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries :" 

Chapteb  I 

Categories 
Article  1 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Convention, 
five  Categories  of  arms,  ammunition  and  im- 
plements are  established : 

Category  I 

Arms,  Ammunition  and  Implements  of  War  ex- 
clusively designed  and  intended  for  Land,  Sea 
or  Aerial  Warfare 

A. — Arms,  ammunition  and  implements  ex- 
clusively designed  and  intended  for  land,  sea 
or  aerial  warfare,  which  are  or  shall  be  com- 
prised in  the  armament  of  the  armed  forces 
of  any  State,  or  which,  if  they  have  been  bat 
are  no  longer  comprised  in  such  armament, 
are  capable  of  military  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  other  use,  except  such  arms,  ammunition 
and  implements  which,  though  included  in 
the  above  definition,  are  covered  by  other 
Categories. 

Such  arms,  ammunition  and  implements  are 
comprised  in  the  following  twelve  headings : 

1.  Rifles,  muskets,  carbines. 

2.  (a)  Machine-guns,  automatic  rifles  and 
machine-pistols  of  all  calibres ; 

(6)   Mountings  for  machine-guns; 
(c)   Interrupter  gears. 

3.  Projectiles  and  ammunition  for  the  arms 
enumerated  in  Nos.  1  and  2  above. 

4.  Gun-sighting  apparatus  including  aerial 
gun-sights  and  bomb-sights,  and  fire-control 
apparatus. 

5.  (a)  Cannon,  long  or  short,  and  how- 
itzers, of  a  calibre  less  than  5.9  inches  (15 
cm.)  ; 

(6)  Cannon,  long  or  short,  and  howitzers, 
of  a  calibre  of  5.9  inches  (15  cm.)  or  above; 

(c)  Mortars  of  all  kinds  ; 

(d)  Gun  carriages,  mountings,  recupera- 
tors, accessories  for  mountings. 


6.  Projectiles  and  ammunition  for  the  arms 
enumerated  in  No.  5  above. 

7.  Apparatus  for  the  discharge  of  bombs, 
torpedoes,  depth  charges  and  other  kinds  of 
projectiles. 

8.  (a)   Grenades; 

( b )  Bombs ; 

(c)  Land  mines,  submarine  mines,  fixed  or 
floating,  depth  charges; 

( d )  Torpedoes, 

9.  Appliances  for  use  with  the  above  arms 
and  apparatus. 

10.  Bayonets. 

IL  Tanks  and  armoured  cars. 

12.  Arms  and  ammunition  not  specified  in 
the  above  enumeration. 

B. — Component  parts,  completely  finished, 
of  the  articles  covered  by  A  above,  if  capable 
of  being  utilised  only  in  the  assembly  or  re- 
pair of  the  said  articles,  or  as  spare  parts. 

Category  II 

Arms  and  Ammunition  capable  of  use  both  for 
Military  and  other  purposes 

A. — 1.  Pistols  and  revolvers,  automatic  or 
self-loading,  and  developments  of  the  same, 
designed  for  single-handed  use  or  fired  from 
the  shoulder,  of  a  calibre  greater  than  6.5 
nun.  and  length  of  barrel  greater  than  10  cm. 

2.  Fire-arms  designed,  intended  or  adapted 
for  non-military  purposes,  such  as  sport  or 
personal  defence,  that  wUl  fire  cartridges  that 
can  be  fired  from  fire-arms  in  Category  I ; 
other  rifled  fire-arms  firing  from  the  shoulder, 
of  a  calibre  of  6  mm.  or  above,  not  included 
in  Category  I,  with  the  exception  of  rifled 
fire-arms  with  a  "break-down"  action. 

3.  Ammunition  for  the  arms  enumerated  in 
the  above  two  headings,  with  the  exception  of 
ammunition  covered  by  Category  I. 

4.  Swords  and  lances. 

B. — Component  parts,  completely  finished, 
of  the  articles  covered  by  A  above,  if  capable 
of  being  utilised  only  in  the  assembly  or  re- 
pair of  the  said  articles,  or  as  spare  parts. 

Vessels  of  War  and  their  Armament 

1.  Vessels  of  war  of  all  kinds. 

2.  Arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of 
war  mounted  on  board  vessels  of  war  and 
forming  part  of  their  normal  armament. 
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Categoey  IV 

1.  Aircraft,  assembled  or  dismantled. 

2.  Aircraft  engines. 

Categobt  V 

1.  Gunpowder  and  explosives,  except  com- 
mon black  gunpowder. 

2.  Arms  and  ammunition  other  than  those 
covered  by  Categories  I  and  II,  such  as  pis- 
tols and  revolvers  of  all  models,  rifled 
weapons  with  a  "break-down"  action,  other 
rifled  fire-arms  of  a  calibre  of  less  than  6 
mm.  designed  for  firing  from  the  shoulder, 
smooth-bore  shot-guns,  guns  with  more  than 
one  barrel  of  which  at  least  one  barrel  is 
smooth-bore,  fire-arms  firing  rimfire  ammuni- 
tion, muzzle-loading  fire-arms. 

Ohapteb  II 

Supervision  and  Publicity 
Article  2 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake 
not  to  export  or  permit  the  export  of  articles 
covered  by  Category  I,  except  in  accordance 
with  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  export  shall  be  for  a  direct  supply 
to  the  Government  of  the  importing  State  or, 
with  the  consent  of  such  Government,  to  a 
public  authority  subordinate  to  it; 

2.  An  order  in  writing,  which  shall  be 
signed  or  endorsed  by  a  representative  of  the 
importing  Government  duly  authorised  so  to 
act,  shall  have  been  presented  to  the  compe- 
tent authorities  of  the  exporting  country. 
This  order  shall  state  that  the  articles  to  be 
exported  are  required  for  delivery  to  the  im- 
porting Government  or  public  authority  as 
provided  in  paragraph  1. 

Article  3 

Nevertheless,  export  for  supply  to  private 
persons  may  be  permitted  in  the  following 
cases : 

1.  Articles  covered  by  Category  I  exported 
direct  to  a  manufacturer  of  war  material  for 
use  by  him  for  the  requirements  of  his  in- 
dustry, provided  their  import  has  been  duly 
authorised  by  the  Government  of  the  import- 
ing country; 

2.  Rifies,  muskets  and  carbines  and  their 
ammimition  exported  for  supply  to  rifle  asso- 


ciations formed  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dividual sport  and  duly  authorised  by  their 
own  Government  to  use  them,  the  import  of 
which  is  not  contrary  to  any  other  provisions 
of  the  present  Convention.  Such  arms  and 
ammunition  shall  be  sent  direct  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  importing  country  for  trans- 
mission by  such  Government  to  the  associa- 
tions for  which  they  are  supplied. 

3.  Samples  of  articles  covered  by  Category 
I  exported  for  demonstration  purposes  direct 
to  a  trade  representative  of  the  exporting 
manufacturer,  such  representative  being  duly 
authorised  by  the  Government  of  the  import- 
ing country  to  receive  them. 

In  the  above-mentioned  cases,  an  order  in 
writing,  endorsed  by  the  Government  of  the 
importing  country  or  by  its  representative 
duly  authorised  so  to  act,  must  have  been 
presented  to  the  authorities  of  the  exporting 
country.  It  shall  contain  all  the  information 
necessary  to  show  that  the  order  is  properly 
made  under  this  Article. 

Article  4 

Permission  to  export  under  Articles  2  and  3 
shall  be  signified  by  a  licence.  An  export 
declaration,  if  filed  with  and  approved  by  the 
competent  authorities  of  the  exporting  coun- 
try, may  take  the  place  of  a  licence. 

Such  licence  or  declaration  must  contain : 

(a)  A  description  sufficient  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  articles  to  which  it  relates,  and 
giving  their  designation  according  to  the 
headings  in  Category  I,  and  their  number  or 
weight ; 

(6)  The  name  and  address  of  the  ex- 
porter ; 

(c)  The  name  and  address  of  the  import- 
ing consignee; 

(d)  The  name  of  the  Government  which 
has  authorised  the  import. 

Each  separate  consignment  which  crosses 
the  frontier  of  the  exporting  country,  whether 
by  land,  water  or  air,  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  document  containing  the  particulars  indi- 
cated above.  This  document  may  be  either 
the  licence  or  export  declaration  or  a  certified 
copy  thereof  or  a  certificate  issued  by  the 
Customs  authorities  of  the  exporting  coun- 
try, stating  that  the  consignment  is  exported 
under  licence  or  export  declaration  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention. 
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Article  5 

The  articles  covered  by  Category  II  shall 
only  be  exported  under  cover  of  an  export 
document,  which  may  be  either  a  licence 
Issued  by  the  competent  authorities  of  the 
exporting  country  or  an  export  declaration 
endorsed  by  or  filed  with  them.  If  the  legis- 
lation of  the  importing  country  requires  the 
endorsement  of  a  duly  authorised  representa- 
tive of  its  Government,  and  if  this  fact  has 
been  notified  by  the  said  Government  to  the 
Government  of  the  exjwrting  country,  then 
such  an  endorsement  must  have  been  obtained 
and  submitted  to  the  competent  authorities 
of  the  exporting  country  before  the  export 
may  take  place. 

Neither  the  licence  nor  the  export  declara- 
tion shall  entail  any  responsibility  upon  the 
Government  of  the  exporting  country  as  to 
the  destination  or  ultimate  use  of  any  con- 
signment. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties consider,  on  account  of  the  size,  destina- 
tion or  other  circumstances  of  a  consignment, 
that  the  anns  and  ammunition  consigned  are 
intended  for  war  purposes,  they  undertake  to 
apply  to  such  consignment  the  provisions  of 
Articles  2,  3  and  4. 

Article  6 

As  a  preliminary  to  a  general  system  of 
publicity  for  armaments  irrespective  of  their 
origin,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  under- 
take to  publish,  within  two  months  of  the 
close  of  each  quarter,  a  statistical  return  of 
their  foreign  trade  during  this  quarter  in  the 
articles  covered  by  Categories  I  and  II.  This 
return  shall  be  drawn  up  in  accoi'dance  with 
the  specimen  forms  contained  in  Annex  I  to 
the  present  Convention  and  shall  show  under 
each  heading  appearing  in  Categories  I  and 
II  in  Article  1  the  value  and  the  weight  or 
number  of  the  articles  exported  or  imported 
under  a  licence  or  export  declaration,  allo- 
cated according  to  country  of  origin  or  des- 
tination. 

In  all  cases  where  the  consignment  comes 
from,  or  is  sent  to,  a  territory  possessing  an 
autonomous  Customs  system,  such  territory 
shall  be  shown  as  the  country  of  origin  or 
destination. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  further  un- 
dertake, so  far  as  each  may  be  concerned,  to 
publish  within  the  same  time-limits  a  return 
containing  the  same  information  in  respect  of 


the  consignments  of  articles  covered  by  Cate- 
gories I  and  II  to  other  territories  placed 
under  their  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  protec- 
tion or  tutelage,  or  under  the  same  sover- 
eignty, jurisdiction,  protection  or  tutelage. 

The  first  statistical  return  to  be  published 
by  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall 
be  for  the  quarter  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  April,  July  or  October,  subse- 
quent to  the  date  on  which  the  present  Con- 
vention comes  into  force  with  regard  to  the 
High  Contracting  Party  concerned. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to 
publish  as  an  annex  to  the  above-mentioned 
return  the  text  of  the  provisions  of  all  stat- 
utes, orders  or  regulations  in  force  within 
their  territory  dealing  with  the  export  and 
import  of  articles  covered  by  Article  1,  and  to 
include  therein  all  provisions  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  present  Conven- 
tion. Amendments  and  additions  to  these 
provisions  shall  be  likewise  published  in  an- 
nexes to  subsequent  quarterly  returns. 

Article  7 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  in  all  cases 
covered  by  Category  III,  undertake  to  publish 
within  two  months  of  the  close  of  each  quar- 
ter a  return  for  that  quarter,  giving  the  in- 
formation detailed  below  for  each  vessel  of 
war  constructed,  in  course  of  construction  or 
to  be  constructed  within  their  territorial 
jurisdiction  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
another  State: 

(o)  The  date  of  the  signing  of  the  contract 
for  the  construction  of  the  vessel,  the  name 
of  the  Government  for  which  the  vessel  is 
ordered,  together  with  the  following  data : 

Standard  displacement  in  tons  and  metric 
tons; 

The  principal  dimensions,  namely:  length 
at  water-line,  extreme  beam  at  or  below 
water-line,  mean  draft  at  standard  displace- 
ment; 

(6)  The  date  of  laying  the  keel,  the  name 
of  the  Government  for  which  the  vessel  is 
being  constructed,  together  with  the  following 
data: 

Standard  displacement  in  tons  and  metric 
tons; 

The  principal  dimensions,  namely :  length 
at  water-line,  extreme  beam  at  or  below 
water-line,  mean  draft  at  standard  displace- 
ment; 

(c)  The  date  of  delivery,  the  name  of  the 
Government  to  which  the  vessel  is  delivered, 
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together  with   the  following   data   with   re- 
Bpect  to  the  vessel  at  that  date : 

Standard  displacement  in  tons  and  metric 
tons; 

The  principal  dimensions,  namely:  length 
at  water-line,  extreme  beam  at  or  below 
water-line,  mean  draft  at  standard  displace- 
ment; 

As  well  as  the  following  information  re- 
garding the  armament  installed  on  board  the 
vessel  at  the  date  of  delivery  and  forming 
part  of  the  vessel's  normal  armament : 

Number  and  calibre  of  guns; 

Number  and  calibre  of  torpedo-tubes; 

Number  of  bomb-throwers ; 

Number  of  machine-guns. 

The  above  information  concerning  the 
armament  of  the  vessel  shall  be  furnished  by 
means  of  a  statement  signed  by  the  ship- 
builder and  countersigned  by  the  commanding 
officer  or  such  other  representative  fully  au- 
thorised for  the  purpose  by  the  Government 
of  the  State  to  whom  the  vessel  is  delivered. 
Such  statement  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
competent  authority  of  the  Government  of 
the  constructing  country. 

Whenever  a  vessel  of  war  belonging  to  one 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  is  trans- 
ferred, whether  by  gift,  sale  or  other  mode  of 
transfer,  to  the  Government  of  another  State, 
the  transferor  undertakes  to  publish  within 
two  months  of  the  close  of  the  quarter  within 
which  the  transfer  is  eflfected  the  following 
information : 

The  date  of  transfer,  the  name  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  whom  the  vessel  has  been  trans- 
ferred and  the  data  and  information  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (c)  above. 

By  the  standard  displacement  in  the  pres- 
ent Article  is  to  be  understood  the  displace- 
ment of  the  vessel  complete,  fully  manned,  en- 
gined  and  equipped  ready  for  sea,  including 
all  armament  and  ammunition,  equipment, 
outfit,  provisions  and  fresh  water  for  crew, 
miscellaneous  stores  and  implements  of  every 
description  that  are  intended  to  be  carried  in 
war,  but  without  fuel  or  reserve  feed-water 
on  board. 

Article  8 

Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  7,  if  the  transport  of  any  vessel  of 
war  is  carried  out  otherwise  than  by  such 
vessel's  own  motive  power  or  towage,  the 
vessel,  whether  assembled  or  in  component 
parts,  and  the  armament  thereof  will  become 


subject  also  to  the  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion as  if  they  were  included  in  Category  I. 

Article  9 

Tlie  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to 
publish,  within  six  months  of  the  close  of 
each  quarter,  a  return  for  that  quarter  of  the 
export  of  aircraft  and  aircraft  engines,  giv- 
ing quantities  exported  and  their  allocation 
according  to  country  of  destination. 

Article  10 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  III, 
the  articles  covered  by  Categories  IV  and  V 
may  be  exported  without  formalities  or  re- 
strictions. 

Article  U 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake 
not  to  apply  a  more  favourable  regime  to  im- 
ports of  articles  referred  to  in  Article  1  com- 
ing from  territories  of  non-contracting  States 
than  that  which  they  will  apply  to  such  im- 
ports coming  from  territories  of  contracting 
States,  and  to  subject  these  imports,  of  what- 
ever origin,  to  the  same  conditions  of  au- 
thorisation and,  so  far  as  possible,  of  pub- 
licity. 

Ohapteb  hi 

Special  Zones 

Article  12 

The  Hi^  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
the  provisions  of  this  Chapter  apply  to  the 
territorial  and  maritime  zones  hereinafter 
defined  and  referred  to  in  the  present  Conven- 
tion as  the  "special  zones." 

1.  Land  Zone: 

(a)  The  whole  of  the  continent  of  Africa, 
with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  Lybia,  Tunisia, 
Algeria,  the  Spanish  possessions  in  North 
Africa,  Abyssinia,  and  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  together  with  the  territory  under  its 
mandate,  and  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 

This  zone  also  includes  the  adjacent  islands 
which  are  situated  within  100  marine  miles 
from  the  coast  thereof  and  also  Prince's 
Island  (Principe)  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  St. 
Thomas  (Sao  Thom^),  Annobon  and  Socotra, 
but  does  not  include  the  Spanish  islands  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  parallel  of  26°  North 
latitude. 

(6)  The  Arabian  peninsula,  Gwadar,  Syria 
and  Lebanon,  Palestine  and  Transjordan,  and 
Iraq. 
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2.  Maritime  Zone: 

A  maritime  zone,  which  Includes  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Gulf  of  Oman  and  is  bounded  by  a  line 
drawn  from  and  following  the  latitude  of 
Cape  Guardafui  to  the  point  of  intersection 
with  longitude  57°  East  of  Greenwich  and 
proceeding  thence  direct  to  the  point  at  which 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Gwadar  meets  the  sea. 

Article  13 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake 
not  to  export  or  to  permit  articles  covered  by 
Categories  I,  II,  IV  and  V  to  be  exported  to 
places  within  the  special  zones,  unless  a  li- 
cence has  been  issued  in  conformity  with  the 
conditions  defined  in  Article  14. 

An  export  declaration,  if  filed  with  and  ap- 
proved by  the  competent  authorities  of  the  ex- 
porting country,  may  take  the  place  of  a 
licence. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  also  under- 
take, each  in  respect  of  any  territory  imder 
its  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  protection  or 
tutelage  situated  within  the  special  zones,  not 
to  permit  articles  covered  by  the  Categories 
above  mentioned  to  be  imported  into  such  ter- 
ritory unless  their  import  has  been  author- 
ised by  the  authorities  of  the  territory  con- 
cerned. Such  articles  shall  only  be  admitted 
into  territory  within  the  special  zones  at  such 
ports  or  other  places  as  the  authorities  of  the 
State,  colony,  protectorate  or  mandated  ter- 
ritory concerned  shall  designate  for  this 
purpose. 

Article  14 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake 
not  to  issue  the  export  licences  nor  to  ap- 
prove the  export  declarations  required  under 
Article  13  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  the 
conditions  stated  in  paragraph  (a)  or  (ft) 
hereof  are  fulfilled  and  also,  as  regards  arti- 
cles covered  by  Categories  I  and  II,  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  in  Articles  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

(a)  That,  if  an  export  is  being  made  to  ter- 
ritory under  the  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  pro- 
tection or  tutelage  of  a  High  Contracting 
Party,  articles  covered  by  Categories  I,  II 
and  IV  to  which  the  licence  or  export  declara- 
tion applies  are  required  for  lawful  purposes 
and  that  the  authorities  of  the  territory  to 
which  they  are  consigned  are  willing  to  admit 
them ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  articles  covered 
by  Category  V,  a  copy  of  the  licence  or  export 


declaration  has  been  sent  to  the  authorities 
aforesaid  before  the  export  takes  place. 

( & )  That,  if  an  export  is  being  made  to  ter- 
ritory which  is  not  under  the  sovereignty, 
jurisdiction,  protection  or  tutelage  of  a  High 
Contracting  Party,  articles  covered  by  Cate- 
gories I,  II,  IV  and  V  are  required  for  law- 
ful purposes. 

Article  15 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to 
publish,  in  addition  to  the  returns  provided 
for  in  Article  6  and  Article  9  in  respect  of 
articles  covered  by  Categories  I,  II  and  IV,  a 
return  of  articles  covered  by  Category  V  ex- 
ported to  territory  situated  within  the  spe- 
cial zones.  This  return  shall  be  published 
within  the  same  time-limits  and  at  the  same 
intervals  as  those  provided  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  Article  6,  and  shall  contain,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  same  particulars. 

Article  16 

The  trade  in  articles  covered  by  Categories 
I,  II,  IV  and  V  within  the  special  zones  shall 
be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  officials  of 
the  authorities  of  the  State,  colony,  protector- 
ate or  mandated  territory  concerned. 

The  admission  and  transit  of  and  trade  in 
such  articles  within  the  said  zones  shall  also 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  I, 
§§1  and  2,  of  Annex  II  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, to  which  provisions  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  undertake  to  conform. 

An  authorisation  must  be  given  by  a  duly 
authorised  representative  of  the  authorities 
aforesaid  In  each  case  before  any  such  arti- 
cles may  be  reconsigned  to  any  place  outside 
the  territory  to  which  they  have  been  ad- 
mitted. 

Article  17 

The  manufacture,  assembly  and  repair 
within  the  special  zones  of  articles  covered 
by  Categories  I,  II,  IV  and  V  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Section  I,  §  3,  of  Annex 
II  of  the  present  Convention,  to  which  pro- 
visions the  High  Contracting  Parties  under- 
take to  conform. 

Article  18 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake, 
each  in  respect  of  any  territory  under  its 
sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  protection  or  tu- 
telage situated  within  the  special  zones,  not 
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to  permit  the  transit  by  land  across  such  ter- 
ritory of  articles  covered  by  Categories  I,  II, 
IV  and  V  when  their  destination  is  another 
territory  also  situated  in  the  special  zones, 
unless  their  transport  to  their  destination  is 
assured  and  the  authorities  of  the  latter  ter- 
ritory have  authorised  their  import. 

The  prohibition  referred  to  in  the  above 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the  transit  of 
such  articles  through  a  territory  situated  in 
the  special  zones  when  their  destination  is 
territory  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties not  included  in  the  said  zones,  provided 
that  their  transport  to  their  destination  is 
assured,  ^, 

If,  for  the  purposes  of  transport  to  a  terri- 
tory situated  within  the  special  zones,  it  is 
necessary  to  pass  through  a  contiguous  ter- 
ritory likewise  situated  within  the  said  zones, 
the  transit  shall  be  permitted,  subject  always 
to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  first  para- 
graph hereof,  at  the  request  of  the  authorities 
of  the  importing  territory,  provided  that  such 
authorities  guarantee  that  the  articles  in  re- 
spect of  which  the  request  is  made  shall  not 
at  any  time  be  sold,  or  otherwise  transferred, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention. Nevertheless,  if  the  attitude  or  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  importing  State 
constitutes  a  threat  to  peace  or  public  order, 
permission  for  transit  shall  be  refused  to 
such  State  by  the  authorities  of  all  such  con- 
tiguous territories  until  this  threat  has 
ceased  to  exist. 

Article  19 

Subject  to  any  contrary  provisions  in  exist- 
ing special  agreements  or  in  any  future  agree- 
ments, provided  that  in  all  cases  such  agree- 
ments otherwise  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Convention,  the  High  Contract- 
ing Parties  agree  that  in  the  special  zones  the 
authorities  of  the  State,  colony,  protectorate 
or  mandated  territory  concerned  shall  carry 
out  within  their  territorial  waters  the  super- 
vision and  police  measures  necessary  for  the 
application  of  the  present  Convention. 

Article  20 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
within  the  special  zones  no  native  vessel,  as 
hereinafter  defined,  of  less  than  500  tons  (net 
tonnage)  shall  be  allowed  to  ship,  discharge 
or  tranship  articles  covered  by  Categories  I, 
II,  lY  and  V. 


A  vessel  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  native 
vessel  if  she  is  either  owned,  fitted  out  or 
commanded  by  a  native  of  any  country  bor- 
dering on  the  Indian  Ocean  west  of  the 
meridian  of  95°  East  of  Greenwich  and  north 
of  the  parallel  of  11°  South  latitude,  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  the  Gulf  of  Oman, 
or  if  at  least  one-half  of  the  crew  are  natives 
of  such  countries. 

The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  hereof  do 
not  apply  to  lighters  or  barges  or  to  vessels 
engaged  exclusively  in  the  coasting  trade 
between  different  ports  of  the  same  State, 
colony,  protectorate  or  mandated  territory 
where  warehouses  are  situated.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  articles  covered  by  Cate- 
gories I,  II,  IV  and  V  may  be  carried  by  such 
vessels  are  laid  down  in  §  1  of  Section  II  of 
Annex  II  of  the  present  Convention,  to  which 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to 
conform. 

The  provisions  of  this  Article  and  of  Sec- 
tion II,  §  1  of  Annex  II  do  not  apply : 

(a)  To  arms,  ammunition  or  implements 
carried  on  behalf  of  a  Government  either 
under  an  authorisation  or  accompanied  by  a 
duly  authorised  official  of  such  government; 
or 

(&)  To  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  pos- 
session of  persons  provided  with  a  licence  to 
carry  arms  on  the  condition  that  such  arms 
are  for  personal  use  of  the  bearer  and  are 
accurately  described  in  such  licence. 

Article  21 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that, 
with  the  object  of  preventing  all  illicit  con- 
veyance within  the  special  zones  of  articles 
covered  by  Categories  I,  II,  IV  and  V,  all 
native  vessels  within  the  meaning  of  Article 
20  must  carry  a  manifest  of  their  cargo  or 
a  similar  document  specifying  the  quantities 
and  nature  of  the  goods  on  board,  their  origin 
and  destination.  This  manifest  shall  remain 
covered  by  the  secrecy  to  which  it  is  entitled 
by  the  law  of  the  State  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs,  and  must  not  be  examined  during 
proceedings  for  the  verification  of  the  flag, 
unless  the  interested  party  consents  thereto. 

The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not 
apply  to: 

(a)  Vessels  exclusively  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade  between  different  ports  of  the 
same  State,  colony,  protectorate  or  mandated 
territory;  or 
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(6)  A^essels  engaged  in  carrying  arms,  am- 
munition and  implements  on  belaalf  of  a  Gov- 
ernment under  the  conditions  defined  in  Ar- 
ticle 20  (a)  and  proceeding  to  or  from  any 
point  within  said  zones ;  or 

(c)  Vessels  only  partially  decked,  having  a 
maximum  crew  of  ten  men,  and  exclusively 
employed  in  fishing  within  territorial  waters. 

Article  22 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
no  authoi-isation  to  fly  the  flag  of  any  of  such 
High  Contracting  Parties  shall  be  granted  to 
native  vessels  of  less  than  500  tons  (net  ton- 
nage) as  defined  in  Article  20,  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  conditions  prescribed  In 
Section  II,  §§  3  and  4  of  Annex  II  of  the 
present  Convention.  Such  authorisation, 
which  shall  be  in  writing,  shall  be  renewed 
every  year  and  shall  contain  the  particulars 
necessary  to  identify  the  vessel,  the  name, 
tonnage,  type  of  rigging,  principal  dimensions, 
registered  number  and  signal  letters  if  any. 
It  shall  bear  the  date  on  which  it  was  granted 
and  the  status  of  the  official  who  granted  it. 

Article  23 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  com- 
municate to  any  other  High  Contracting  Party 
who  so  requests  the  forms  of  the  documents 
to  be  issued  by  them  under  Articles  20  (a), 
21  and  22  and  Section  II,  §  1  of  Annex  II  of 
the  present  Convention. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  further  agree 
to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  ensure  that 
the  following  documents  shall  be  supplied  as 
soon  as  possible  to  any  other  High  Contract- 
ing Party  who  has  requested  the  same : 

(a)  Certified  copies  of  all  authorisations  to 
fly  the  flag  granted  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  22 ; 

(&)  Notice  of  the  withdrawal  of  such  au- 
thorisations ; 

(c)  Copies  of  authorisations  issued  under 
Section  II,  §  1  of  Annex  II. 

Article  24 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  ap- 
ply in  the  maritime  zone  the  regulations  laid 
down  in  Annex  II,  Section  II,  §  5,  of  the 
present  Convention. 

Article  25 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
anj'  illicit  conveyance  or  attempted  convey- 
ance legally  established  against  the  captain  or 


owner  of  a  vessel  authorised  to  fly  the  flag 
of  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  or 
holding  the  licence  provided  for  in  Section 
II,  §  1  of  Annex  II,  of  the  present  Convention, 
shall  entail  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
said  authorisation  or  licence. 

Article  26 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  who  have 
under  their  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  protec- 
tion or  tutelage  territory  situated  within  the 
special  zones,  undertake,  so  far  as  each  is 
concerned,  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
ensure  the  application  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion and,  in  particular,  the  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  offences  against  the  provisions 
thereof,  and  to  appoint  the  territorial  and 
consular  officers  or  competent  special  repre- 
sentatives for  the  purpose. 

They  will  communicate  these  measures  to 
such  High  Contracting  Parties  as  shall  have 
expressed  the  desire  to  be  informed  thereof. 

Article  27 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
the  provisions  of  Articles  16  to  26  inclusive 
and  of  Annex  II  of  the  present  Convention 
establishing  a  certain  regime  of  supervision 
in  the  special  zones  shall  not  be  interpreted, 
as  regards  such  High  Contracting  Parties  as 
have  no  territory  under  their  sovereignty, 
jurisdiction,  protection  or  tutelage  within  or 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  said  special 
zones,  either  as  constituting  an  obligation  to 
apply  the  regime  defined  in  the  above-men- 
tioned provisions  or  as  involving  their  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  the  application  of 
this  regime. 

However,  the  said  High  Contracting  Parties 
shall  conform  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  22, 
23  and  25,  which  relate  to  the  conditions 
under  which  native  vessels  under  500  tons 
(net  tonnage)  may  be  authorised  to  fly  the 
flag  of  such  High  Contracting  Parties. 

Chapter  IV 

Special  Provisions 
Article  28 

Abyssinia,  desirous  of  rendering  as  effec- 
tive as  possible  the  supervision  of  the  trade 
in  arms  and  ammvmition  and  in  implements 
of  war,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
Convention,  hereby  undertakes,  in  the  free 
exercise  of  her  sovereign  rights,  to  put  into 
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force,  so  far  as  concerns  her  own  territory, 
all  regulations  which  may  be  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  provisions  of  Articles  12  to  18  in- 
clusive of  the  said  Convention  relating  to  ex- 
ports, imports  and  the  transport  of  arms, 
ammunition  and  implements  of  war. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  take  note  of 
the  above  undertaking,  and,  being  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  desire  of  Abyssinia  to 
render  as  effective  as  possible  the  supervision 
of  the  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition  and  in 
implements  of  war,  hereby  undertake  to  con- 
form to  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned 
Articles  so  far  as  concerns  Abyssinian  terri- 
tory, and  to  respect  the  regulations  put  into 
force,  in  accordance  with  the  said  undertak- 
ing, by  Abyssinia  as  a  sovereign  State. 

If  a  State,  at  present  included  in  the  special 
zones,  should  at  the  moment  of  its  accession 
to  the  present  Convention  assume  with  re- 
spect to  its  own  territory  the  same  undertak- 
ings as  those  set  forth  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  Article,  and  also,  when  such  State 
possesses  a  seacoast,  those  contained  in 
Articles  19  to  26  inclusive  in  so  far  as  the 
same  are  applicable,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  hereby  declare  that  they  will  con« 
sider  such  State  as  excluded  from  the  said 
zones  from  the  date  that  its  accession  be- 
comes effective  as  specified  in  Article  41  and 
that  they  will  accept  as  regards  such  State 
the  obligations  set  forth  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  present  Article,  and  also,  when 
the  State  excluded  possesses  a  sea-coast,  the 
obligations  of  Articles  19  to  27  inclusive  in 
so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

Article  29 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  ac- 
cept reservations  which  may  be  made  by 
Esthonia,  Finland,  Latvia,  Poland  and 
Roumania  at  the  moment  of  their  signature 
of  the  present  Convention  and  which  shall 
suspend  in  respect  of  these  States,  imtil  the 
accession  of  Russia  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion, the  application  of  Articles  6  and  9,  as 
regards  both  export  to  and  import  into  these 
countries  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties. 
These  reservations  shall  not  be  interpreted  as 
preventing  the  publication  of  statistics  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  and  regulations  in 
effect  within  the  territory  of  any  High  Con- 
tracting Party. 

Article  30 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  who  possess 
extra-territorial  jurisdiction  in  the  territory 


of  another  State  party  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion undertake  in  cases  where  the  rules  of  this 
Convention  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  local 
courts  as  regards  their  nationals  in  such 
territory  to  prohibit  all  action  by  such  na- 
tionals contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Convention. 

Chapteb  V 

General  Provisions 

Article  31 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention 
are  completed  by  those  of  Annexes  I  and  II, 
which  have  the  same  value  and  shall  enter 
into  force  at  the  same  time  as  the  Convention 
itself. 

Article  32 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Convention  do 
not  apply : 

(a)  To  arms  or  ammunition  or  to  imple- 
ments of  war  forwarded  from  territory  under 
the  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  protection  or 
tutelage  of  a  High  Contracting  Party  for  the 
use  of  the  armed  forces  of  such  High  Con- 
tracting Party,  wherever  situated,  nor 

(h)  To  arms  or  ammunition  carried  by  in- 
dividual members  of  such  forces  or  by  other 
persons  in  the  service  of  a  High  Contracting 
Party  and  required  by  them  by  reason  of 
their  calling,  nor 

(c)  To  rifles,  muskets,  carbines  and  the 
necessary  ammunition  therefor,  carried  by 
members  of  rifle  clubs  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  individual  use  in  international  competi- 
tions in  marksmanship. 

Article  33 

In  time  of  war,  and  without  prejudice  to  the 
rules  of  neutrality,  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
II  shall  be  suspended  from  operation  until  the 
restoration  of  peace  so  far  as  concerns  any 
consignment  of  arms  or  ammunition  or  of 
implements  of  war  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
belligerent 

Article  34 

All  the  provisions  of  general  international 
Conventions  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention,  such  as  the  Convention  for 
the  Control  of  the  Trade  in  Arms  and  Ammu- 
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nition  and  the  Protocol  signed  at  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye  on  September  10th,  1919,  shall  be 
considered  as  abrogated  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  present 
Convention  and  are  binding  between  the 
Powers  which  are  Parties  to  the  present  Con- 
vention. 

The  present  Convention  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  affect  any  rights  and  obligations  which 
may  arise  out  of  the  provisions  either  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  of  the 
Treaties  of  Peace  signed  in  1919  and  1920  at 
Versailles,  Neuilly,  St.  Germain  and  Trianon, 
or  of  the  Treaty  Limiting  Naval  Armaments 
signed  at  Washington  on  February  6th,  1922, 
or  of  any  other  treaty,  convention,  agreement 
or  engagement  concerning  prohibition  of  im- 
port, export  or  transit  of  arms  or  ammunition 
or  of  implements  of  war  nor,  without  prej- 
udice to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention itself,  shall  it  affect  any  other  treaty, 
convention,  agreement  or  engagement  other 
than  those  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  the 
present  Article  having  as  its  object  the 
supervision  of  import,  export  or  transit  of 
arms  or  ammunition  or  of  implements  of  war. 

Article  35 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
disputes  arising  between  them  relating  to  the 
interpretation  or  application  of  this  Conven- 
tion shall,  if  they  cannot  be  settled  by  direct 
negotiation,  be  referred  for  decision  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  In 
case  either  or  both  of  the  States  to  such  a 
dispute  should  not  be  parties  to  the  Protocol 
of  December  16th,  1920,  relating  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
the  dispute  shall  be  referred,  at  the  choice 
of  the  Parties  and  in  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  procedure  of  each  State,  either 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice or  to  a  court  of  arbitration  constituted 
in  accordance  with  the  Hague  Convention  of 
October  18th,  1907,  or  to  some  other  court  of 
arbitration. 

Article  36 

Any  High  Contracting  Party  may  declare 
that  its  signature  or  ratification  or  accession 
does  not,  as  regards  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  II  and  of  Articles  13, 
14  and  15  of  the  present  Convention,  bind 
either  all  or  any  one  of  the  territories  sub- 
ject to  its  sovereignty,  jurisdiction  or  protec- 


tion, provided  that  such  territories  are  not 
situated  in  the  special  zones  as  defined  in 
Article  12. 

Any  High  Contracting  Party  which  has 
made  such  a  declaration  may,  subsequently, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  37,  adhere  entirely  to  the  present  Con- 
vention for  any  territories  so  excluded.  Such 
High  Contracting  Party  will  xise  its  best  en- 
deavours to  ensure  as  soon  as  possible  the 
accession  of  any  territories  so  excluded. 

Any  High  Contracting  Party  may  also,  as 
regards  the  application  of  the  provisions  or 
Chapter  II  and  of  Articles  13,  14  and  15  of 
the  present  Convention,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  Article  38, 
denounce  the  present  Convention  separately 
in  respect  of  any  territory  referred  to  above. 

Any  High  Contracting  Party  which  shall 
have  availed  itself  of  the  option  of  exclusion 
or  of  denunciation  provided  for  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs  undertakes  to  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  II  to  consignments  destined 
for  territories  in  respect  of  which  the  option 
has  been  exercised. 

Article  37 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  use  their 
best  endeavours  to  secure  the  accession  to 
the  present  Convention  of  other  States. 

Each  accession  will  be  notified  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  French  Republic  and  by  the 
latter  to  all  the  signatory  or  acceding  States. 

The  instruments  of  accession  shall  remain 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Government 
of  the  French  Republic. 

Article  38 

The  present  Convention  may  be  denounced 
by  any  High  Contracting  Party  thereto  after 
the  expiration  of  four  years  from  the  date 
when  it  came  into  force  in  respect  of  that 
Party.  Denunciation  shall  be  effected  by 
notification  in  writing  addressed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  French  Republic,  which  will 
forthwith  transmit  copies  of  such  notification 
to  the  other  Contracting  Parties,  informing 
them  of  the  date  on  which  it  was  received. 

A  denunciation  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  notifica- 
tion thereof  by  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  and  shall  operate  only  in  respect  of 
the  notifying  State. 

In  case  a  denunciation  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  number  of  States  parties  to  the 
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Ck>nvention  below  fourteen,  any  of  the  re- 
maining High  Contracting  Parties  may  also, 
within  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
such  denunciation,  denounce  the  Convention 
without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  four  years  mentioned  above  and 
may  require  that  its  denunciation  shall  take 
effect  at  the  same  date  as  the  first-mentioned 
denunciation. 

Article  3& 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  period  of  three  years 
from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Convention  under  the  terms  of  Article  41,  this 
Convention  shall  be  subject  to  revision  upon 
the  request  of  one-third  of  the  said  High 
Contracting  Parties  addressed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic. 

Article  40 

The  present  Convention,  of  which  the 
French  and  English  texts  are  both  authentic, 
is  subject  to  ratification.  It  shall  bear  to- 
day's date. 

Each  Power  shall  address  its  ratification  to 
the  Government  of  the  French  Republic, 
which  will  at  once  notify  the  deposit  of  rati- 
fication to  each  of  the  other  signatory  Powers. 

The  instruments  of  ratification  will  remain 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Government 
of  the  French  Repuhlic. 

Article  41 

A  first  proces-verbal  of  the  deposit  of  rati- 
fications will  be  drawn  up  by  the  Government 
of  the  French  Republic  as  soon  as  the  present 
Convention  shall  have  been  ratified  by  four- 
teen Powers. 

The  Convention  shall  come  into  force  four 
months  after  the  date  of  the  notification  of 
this  proces-verbal  by  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  to  all  signatory  Powers. 

Subsequently,  the  Convention  will  come  into 
force  in  respect  of  each  High  Contracting 
Party  four  months  after  the  date  on  which 
its  ratification  or  accession  shall  have  been 
notified  by  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  to  all  signatory  or  acceding  States. 

(Then  follows  Annex  I,  entitled  "Statistical 
Forms,"  which  indicate  the  nature  of  the  re- 
ports for  imports,  exports,  and  re-exports. 
There  is  also  a  "Schedule"  enumerating  the 


arms,  etc.,  designed  and  intended  for  land, 
sea,  or  aerial  warfare  and  the  arms  and 
ammunition  capable  of  use  both  for  military 
and  other  purposes.  Annex  II  covers  the 
supervision  within  the  special  zones.  The 
declaration  regarding  the  territory  of  Ifni  is 
of  special  interest  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment only,) 

Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War 
of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases, 
and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare 

The  imderslgned  Plenipotentiaries,  in  the 
name  of  their  respective  Governments: 

Whereas  the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating, 
poisonous  or  other  gases,  and  of  all  analo- 
gous liquids,  materials  or  devices,  has  been 
justly  condemned  by  the  general  opinion  of 
the  civilised  world;  and 

Whereas  the  prohibition  of  such  use  has 
been  declared  in  Treaties  to  which  the  ma- 
jority of  Powers  of  the  world  are  Parties ;  and 

To  the  end  that  this  prohibition  shall  be 
universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  binding  alike  the  conscience  and 
the  practice  of  nations  ; 

Declare : 

That  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  so  far 
as  they  are  not  already  Parties  to  Treaties 
prohibiting  such  use,  accept  this  prohibition, 
agree  to  extend  this  prohibition  to  the  use 
of  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare  and 
agree  to  be  bound  as  between  themselves  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  this  declaration. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  exert 
every  effort  to  Induce  other  States  to  accede 
to  the  present  Protocol.  Such  accession  will 
be  notified  to  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic,  and  by  the  latter  to  all  signatory 
and  acceding  Powers,  and  will  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  notification  by  the  Government 
of  the  French  Republic. 

The  present  Protocol,  of  which  the  French 
and  English  texts  are  both  authentic,  shall  be 
ratified  as  soon  as  possible.  It  shall  bear  to- 
day's date. 

The  ratifications  of  the  present  Protocol 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic,  which  will  at  once  notify 
the  deposit  of  such  ratification  to  each  of  the 
signatory  and  acceding  Powers. 

The  Instruments  of  ratification  of  and  ac- 
cession to  the  present  Protocol  will  remain  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of 
the  French  Republic. 
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The  present  Protocol  will  come  into  force 
for  each  signatory  Power  as  from  the  date  of 
deposit  of  its  ratification,  and,  from  that 
moment,  each  Power  will  be  bound  as  regards 
other  Powers  which  have  already  deposited 
their  ratifications. 

Protocol  of  Signature 

The  undersigned,  having  today  signed  at 
Geneva,  in  the  name  of  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments, the  Instruments  hereinafter  set 
out,  or  some  of  the  same,  to  wit: 

A  Convention  for  the  Supervision  of  the 
International  Trade  in  Arms  and  Ammunition 
and  in  Implements  of  War, 

A  Declaration  regarding  the  Territory  of 
Ifni, 

A  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use 
in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  other 
Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of 
Warfare, 

agree,  each  in  respect  of  such  Instruments  as 
he  has  signed,  to  recognise  the  right  of  all 
other  States  enumerated  in  the  Preamble  of 
the  Convention  aforesaid  to  sign  all  or  any  of 
the  Instruments  above  mentioned  by  any 
Plenipotentiary,  whether  named  in  the  Final 
Act  or  otherwise,  at  any  date  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30th,  1926. 

Done  at  Geneva  in  a  single  copy,  this 
seventeenth  day  of  June,  one  thojusand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-five. 

Final  Act 

The  final  act  was  signed  by  forty-four 
governments,  as  follows :  Germany,  United 
States  of  America,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
British  Empire,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Chile, 
China,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Spain, 
Esthonia,  Abyssinia,  Finland,  France,  Greece, 
Hungary,  India,  Irish  Free  State,  Italy, 
Japan,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Luxemburg,  Nic- 
aragua, Norway,  Panama,  Netherlands, 
Persia,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Salvador, 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes, 
Siam,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Turkey,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

The  delegates  from  the  United  States  of 
America  were  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton, 
former  Senator,  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Gibson,  Minister  of  the 
United  States  in  Switzerland ;  Rear  Admiral 
A.  T.   Long,  of  the  Navy  Department;   Mr. 


Allen  W.  Dulles,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Near  Eastern  Affairs,  Department  of  State; 
Brigadier  General  Golden  I.  H.  Ruggles,  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Ordnance.  Technical  ad- 
visers :  Mr.  Alan  F.  Winslow,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Legation  at  Berne;  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Herring,  Commercial  Attach^  at  Berlin; 
Major  George  V.  Strong,  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  Commander  Herbert  F.  Leary,  As- 
sistant Naval  Attach^  at  London,  Paris,  and 
Rome. 


GERMAN  NOTE  ON  THE  SECUR- 
ITY PACT 

(Note. — Following  is  the  text  of  the  Ger- 
man Note  on  the  Security  Pact,  sent  in  reply 
to  the  French  Note  of  July  16  and  presented 
to  Foreign  Minister  Briand  on  July  20:) 

The  German  Government  have  thoroughly 
examined  the  reply  to  the  German  memoran- 
dum of  February  9,  which  was  delivered  by 
His  Excellency  the  French  Ambassador,  M. 
de  Margerie,  on  June  16.  They  gather  from 
it  with  satisfaction  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  their  Allies  are  disposed  in  prin- 
ciple to  co-operate  with  the  German  Govern- 
ment for  the  consolidation  of  peace  by  way 
of  mutual  understanding  and  to  enter  into  an 
exchange  of  views  about  the  matter. 

Before,  however,  embarking  on  an  examina- 
tion in  detail,  the  Allied  governments  wish 
the  questions  touched  upon  in  the  German 
memorandum  to  be  fvu'ther  elucidated,  and 
for  their  part  make  a  number  of  concrete  pro- 
posals, upon  which  they  ask  the  German 
Government  to  state  their  view.  Although 
these  proposals  are  based  on  the  suggestions 
of  the  German  memorandum,  yet  they  give 
them  another  direction  on  important  points 
and  also  add  to  them  new  constructions.  The 
German  Government,  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  of  good  will  and  peaceful  understand- 
ing which  prompted  their  own  suggestions, 
vpill  state  their  opinion  about  the  Allied  pro- 
posals as  follows.  In  doing  this,  however, 
they  believe  that  they  should  confine  them- 
selves to  a  general  statement  on  some  ques- 
tions of  principle  and  reserv^e  their  attitude 
on  points  of  detail  for  the  final  negotiations 
to  come: 

Existing  Treaty  Provisions 

I.  The  Allied  governments,  in  their  Note 
of  June  16,  emphasize  that  the  settlemMit  of 
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the  question  of  security  must  not  involve  a 
modification  of  ttie  treaties  of  peace.  Tlie 
German  Government  cannot  clearly  make  out 
from  what  is  said  in  the  Note  about  this 
point  what  the  intentions  of  the  Allied  gov- 
ernments are.  The  conclusion  of  a  pact  of 
security  as  outlined  in  the  German  sugges- 
tions does  not  represent  a  modification  of  ex- 
isting treaties.  There  should,  therefore,  be 
no  need  for  special  statements  in  this  respect, 
The  German  Government  consider  as  self- 
evident  that  it  is  not  meant  to  exclude  for  all 
future  time  the  possibility  of  adapting  exist- 
ing treaties  at  the  proper  time  to  changed  cir- 
cumstances by  way  of  peaceful  agreement. 
They  may  point  out  that  even  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  allows  for  such 
necessities. 

If  the  Allied  governments  emphasize,  for 
instance,  that  the  pact  of  security  must  not 
affect  the  treaty  provisions  in  force  concern- 
ing the  military  occupation  of  German  terri- 
tories, it  is  correct  that  the  German  memo- 
randum has  not  made  the  conclusion  of  the 
pact  dependent  on  a  modification  of  those 
provisions.  But  should  the  Allied  govern- 
ments intend  to  set  those  provisions  up  as 
sacrosanct  for  the  future,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment would,  in  answer  to  this,  like  to 
point  out  that  the  conclusion  of  a  security 
pact  would  represent  an  innovation  of  such 
importance  that  it  could  not  but  react  on  the 
conditions  in  the  occupied  territories  and  the 
questions  of  occupation  in  general. 

Treaties  of  Arbitration 

II.  Under  the  system  outlined  by  the  Allied 
governments  for  the  security  pact  in  their 
Note  of  June  16  a  prominent  part  is  assigned 
to  the  treaties  of  arbitration  which  Germany 
would  have  to  conclude  with  her  neighbor 
States  who  are  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  The  construction  of  the  treaties 
of  arbitration  within  this  system  leaves  room 
for  considerable  doubts,  which  need  further 
elucidation.  The  German  Government  con- 
templated treaties  of  arbitration  such  as  have 
been  concluded  during  the  last  few  years  by 
Germany  as  well  as  by  a  number  of  other 
powers.  Treaties  of  this  kind,  modeled  on 
the  corresponding  terms  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  exhaust,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  German  Government,  the  pos- 
sibilities existing  under  present  conditions  of 
bringing  about,  with  prospects  of  practical 


results,  the  arbitral  settlement  of  conflicts 
among  States.  The  Allied  proposals  appear 
to  contemplate  a  different  system.  What 
chiefly  attracts  attention  are  the  cases  of  ex- 
ception provided  for  by  the  Allied  govern- 
ments in  which  coercive  action  by  one  State 
against  another  State  is  to  be  permitted.  In 
this  respect  the  German  Government,  judging 
by  the  terms  of  the  Note  of  June  16  and  the 
correspondence  published  between  the  French 
and  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Governments, 
cannot  but  assume  that  in  those  cases,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Allied  governments,  coercive 
action  can  take  place  without  any  regular 
procedure  laid  down  in  advance  either  by  ar- 
bitral or  some  other  international  procedure. 

If  this  is  correct,  the  result  would  be  that 
the  Allied  governments,  for  instance,  would 
not  wish  to  subject  the  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  admissibility  or  inadmissibility  of 
reprisals  on  account  of  reparation  obligations 
to  a  regular  procedure,  but  would  leave  the 
decision  to  their  own  unilateral  discretion.  A 
further  result  would  be  that  the  German 
Government  would  by  treaty  have  to  concede 
to  the  Allied  governments  the  right  to  take 
military  measures  against  Germany  without 
any  preceding  regular  procedure,  whenever 
they  are  of  opinion  that  Germany  had  in- 
fringed the  provisions  regarding  the  demili- 
tarization of  the  Rhineland. 

Just  as  serious  would  be  the  consequences 
which  might  result  from  the  form,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  French  Note,  of  the  guarantee 
for  the  treaties  of  arbitration,  the  conclusion 
of  which  is  suggested.  Although  the  inter- 
vention of  the  guarantor  would  be  dependent 
upon  deflnite  conditions,  he  would  neverthe- 
less be  entitled  to  decide  on  his  own  free 
judgment  whether  in  the  case  under  consid- 
eration these  conditions  in  fact  exist.  This 
would  mean  that,  should  a  conflict  arise,  it 
would  be  for  the  guarantor  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  contracting  parties  to  the  treaty 
of  arbitration  is  to  be  considered  the  ag- 
gressor, and  he  would  have  the  right  to  de- 
cide, even  if  he  were  bound  to  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  by  a  special  alliance. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  system  of  guaran- 
tees would  by  such  constructions  t>e  invali- 
dated to  the  sole  detriment  of  Germany. 
Real  paciflcation  as  aimed  at  by  the  German 
Government  in  concert  with  the  Allied  gov- 
ernments would  not  be  reached.  The  German 
Government,  therefore,  hope  that  their  mis- 
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givings  concerning  these  points  can  be  re- 
moved by  the  Allied  governments.  They  be- 
lieve that  they  can  all  the  more  expect  this, 
as  otherwise  the  guarantee  system  could  not 
be  brought  into  harmony  vrith  the  spirit  of 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Whereas,  according  to  the  Covenant,  the 
question  whether  a  disturbance  of  peace  ex- 
ists has  to  be  decided  by  a  carefully  regulated 
procedure,  and  the  application  of  coercive 
measures  is  subject  to  conditions  which  have 
to  be  conclusively  established,  all  these  de- 
cisions, according  to  the  system  outlined  in 
the  French  Note,  would  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  contracting  parties.  Such  a 
system  would  not  maintain  peace  and  might 
even  give  rise  to  the  danger  of  serious  com- 
plications. 

Germany  and  the  League 

III.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  Ger- 
man Government,  the  entrance  of  Germany 
into  the  League  of  Nations  would  not  be  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  realization  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  German  memoran- 
dum. The  Allied  governments,  however,  on 
their  part,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  se- 
curity pact,  as  suggested  in  the  German 
memorandum,  is  only  conceivable  if  Germany 
enters  the  League  of  Nations.  In  view  of  the 
great  importance  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment attach  to  the  solution  of  the  security 
question,  they  will  in  principle  not  raise  any 
objection  against  the  linking  up  of  the  two 
problems.  They  must,  however,  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  question  of  Ger- 
many's entry  still  needs  to  be  carefully 
cleared  up. 

The  standpoint  of  the  German  Government 
on  this  question  is  known  to  the  Allied  gov- 
ernments from  the  memorandum  handed  to 
them  in  September  last,  as  well  as  from  the 
German  Note  addressed  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions on  December  12  last.  The  Note  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  of  March  1.3 
last,  mentioned  in  the  French  Note,  has  not 
removed  the  objections  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  Germany  against  the  acceptance 
of  the  obligations  under  Article  16  of  the 
Covenant.  Even  after  the  explanations  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
danger  remains  that  Germany  as  a  disarmed 
country,  surrounded  by  strongly  armed  neigh- 
bors, in  a  central  position,  having  been  in  his- 
tory repeatedly   the   theater  of   great  wars. 


would  after  entering  the  League  of  Nations 
be  exposed  without  limitation  to  the  danger 
of  being  involved  in  the  armed  conflicts  of 
third  countries. 

Germany,  as  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  can  only  be  considered  as  enjoying 
equal  rights  when  her  disarmament  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  general  disarmament  provided 
for  by  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  preamble  to  Part  V  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  Therefore,  if  the  immediate  en- 
trance of  Germany  into  the  League  of  Na- 
tions is  to  be  rendered  possible,  a  solution  has 
to  be  found  to  tide  over  the  time  till  general 
disarmament  has  become  a  reality.  This  solu- 
tion would  have  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  spe- 
cial military  and  economical  as  well  to  the 
special  geographical  situation  of  Germany. 

With  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  Note  of 
June  16,  the  German  Government  wish  to 
confine  themselves  for  the  present  to  these 
remarks.  In  spite  of  the  doubts  and  appre- 
hensions indicated,  they  are  able  to  note  that 
on  essential  points  a  significant  rapproche- 
ment of  the  views  of  the  two  sides  has  al- 
ready taken  place.  The  interested  govern- 
ments are  in  principle  unanimous  in  the 
earnest  desire  to  settle  the  security  problem 
by  a  guarantee  pact,  as  suggested  by  Ger- 
many, and  by  futher  development  of  the  sys- 
tem of  arbitration  treaties.  Where  there  still 
exist  doubts  and  differences  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  details  of  such  a  settlement,  these 
also  can  be  overcome,  if  the  governments 
keep  their  eyes  fixed  firmly  on  the  goal  to  be 
reached,  and  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  indis- 
pensable requirements  of  equality  and  re- 
ciprocity. The  German  Government  there- 
fore believe  they  are  justified  in  hoping  that 
further  discussions  will  lead  to  a  positive 
result.  They  would  heartily  welcome  an 
acceleration  of  these  discussions,  so  that  the 
urgent  desire  of  the  nations  for  reliable 
guarantees  of  peace  and  peaceful  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  for  the  restoration  of  the 
world's  normal  economic  relations  destroyed 
by  the  war,  may  soon  be  satisfied. 


BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  THE 
PROTOCOL 

(Note. — On  July  17  the  British  Govern- 
ment issued,  as  a  White  Paper,  the  text  of 
the  correspondence  between  the  Dominions 
and  the  Colonial  ofiice  relative  to  the  for- 
mers' position  in  regard  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol.    In  December  last  the  Secretary  of 
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State  for  the  Colonies  sent  a  dispatch  to  the 
various  dominions  calling  attention  to  the 
momentous  character  of  the  question,  stating 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  conceived  it 
to  be  essential  that  upon  it  the  Empire  should 
have  a  single  policy  and  suggesting  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Imperial  Conference  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  arrange  for  such  a 
special  meeting.  Telegraphic  dispatches  re- 
ceived enabled  the  Prime  Minister  to  state  on 
March  3  that  the  British  Government  had 
been  confirmed  in  their  conclusion  that  they 
could  not  accept  the  Protocol  "by  the  general 
agreement  revealed  in  the  communications  so 
far  received  from  the  Dominion  govern- 
ments." Replies  subsequently  received  were 
of  the  same  tenor.  Following  is  a  summary 
of  these  replies : ) 

1.  South  African  View 

The  view  of  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  is  set  forth  in  a  dispatch 
dated  January  26.  The  following  reasons  are 
given  for  non-acceptance  of  the  Protocol: 

It  seems  generally  admitted,  and  ministers 
share  that  feeling,  that  the  League  of  Nations 
as  at  present  existing,  with  America,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia  standing  aloof,  cannot  over 
any  length  of  time  achieve  its  great  and 
primary  object  of  insuring  a  peaceable  world, 
and  must,  unless  these  great  nations  become 
membe-rs,  necessarily,  as  time  goes  on,  as- 
sume more  and  more  the  character  of  a  jwliti- 
cal  alliance.  To  accept  the  Protocol,  Minis- 
ters feel,  would  be  only  to  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  countries  at  present  outside  the 
League,  notably  America,  to  become  members, 
and  would  consequently  contribute  very  ma- 
terially to  making  it  impossible  for  the 
League  to  attain  its  real  object,  and  so  give 
an  additional  impulse  to  the  diversion  of  its 
activities  in  the  direction  of  an  alliance  hav- 
ing as  its  object  the  maintenance  of  a  balance 
of  power. 

It  is  quite  impossible  even  approximately 
to  calculate  or  tell  in  advance  what  are  going 
to  be  the  obligations  and  consequences,  direct 
and  indirect,  which  may  accrue  from  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Protocol  or  what  may  be  the 
many  and  various  international  complications 
to  which  it  may  give  rise. 

By  accepting  the  Protocol,  the  character  of 
the  League  will  be  so  modified  that  no  nation 
being  a  member  of  it,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Protocol,  can  rightly  be  said  any 
longer  to  retain  its  full  measure  of  sovereign 
rights.  This  ministers  deem  a  matter  of  very 
grave  concern,  in  view  more  particularly  of 


indefinite  character  of  the  obligations  which 
are  sought  to  be  imposed  and  of  the  practical 
consequences  it  may  have  for  the  weaker  na- 
tions not  possesing  influence  derived  from 
power  to  add  prestige  and  weight  to  their 
interpretation  of  the  obligations  thus  as- 
sumed. ,  .  .  Ministers  feel  they  are  called 
upon  to  exercise  particular  vigilance  and  to 
bestow  particular  attention  upon  the  peculiar 
position  and  interests  of  South  Africa,  and 
are  of  the  opinion  that  these  interests  demand 
that  no  international  obligations  should  be 
entered  into  which  may  entail  a  participa- 
tion and  interference  by  the  Union  in  matters 
which  do  not,  or  only  remotely,  concern  her, 
and  whereby  her  real  and  proper  interests 
may  eventually  be  jeopardized. 

2.  New   Zealand 

Mr.  Massey,  on  behalf  of  New  Zealand, 
wrote  on  January  6  a  long  memorandum,  in 
which  he  argues,  first,  against  the  supposed 
urgency  of  the  question;  then  cites  particu- 
lar provisions  in  the  Protocol  to  which  ex- 
ception is  taken,  such  as  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  at  The  Hague.  For  example, 
the  immigration  laws  of  the  Dominion  are 
framed  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  British 
nationality  in  New  Zealand.  "Our  law  ad- 
visers believe  that,  if  a  question  arose  for 
determination  under  the  Protocol,  the  Per- 
manent Court  might  decide,  first,  that  the 
right  of  foreigners  to  reside  in  New  Zealand 
was  not  a  matter  exclusively  within  the  do- 
mestic jurisdiction  of  New  Zealand ;  and,  sec- 
only,  that  as  a  matter  of  international  law 
we  must  admit  them  or  reduce  the  restric- 
tions on  their  admission." 

"But  consideration  of  the  minor  interests 
of  New  Zealand  in  this  respect  is  negligible 
as  compared  with  admission  of  the  Permanent 
Court  as  the  deciding  factor  in  Great  Bri- 
tain's belligerent  rights  at  sea.  .  .  .  And 
it  seems  obvious  that  the  effect  of  adhesion 
to  the  Protocol  would  be  deliberately  to  ac- 
cept a  foregone  conclusion  against  the  exer- 
cise of  privileges  in  war  which  are  essential 
to  the  defense  of  the  Empire." 

Finally,  Mr.  Massey,  paraphrasing  the 
British  objections  to  the  proposal  for  a  treaty 
of  mutual  assistance,  says  the  Protocol 
"holds  out  no  serious  prospect  of  advantage 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  world  for  the 
immense  complication  of  international  rela- 
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tions  which  it  would  create,  the  uncertainty 
of  the  practical  effect  of  its  clauses,  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  conducting  national 
policy." 

3.  Australian  Objection 

The  Australian  Government,  in  formulating 
its  views,  states  that  the  Protocol  contains 
principles  and  provisions  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  applicable  to  the  present  situation 
of  international  life.  Ministers  devote  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  arbitration  clauses 
of  the  Protocol.     On  this  point  it  is  said : 

It  is  obvious  that  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  arbitration,  which,  as 
laid  down  in  the  Protocol,  would  apply  not 
only  between  countries  accepting  that  instru- 
ment, but  also  between  a  signatory  State  and 
a  non-signatory  State  not  a  member  of  the 
League,  would  completely  transform  the 
method  at  present  provided  in  the  covenant 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  The  covenant 
obliges  the  member  States  to  refer  disputes 
that  are  not  settled  by  diplomatic  means 
either  to  arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  or 
to  inquiry  by  the  Council.  A  limited  class  of 
disputes  is  regarded  as  being  generally  suita- 
ble for  submission  to  arbitration  or  judicial 
settlement.  Should  the  Protocol  become  law 
between  member  States,  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion would  become  the  rule  for  the  settlement 
of  all  disputes.  Inquiry  by  the  Council  would 
tend  to  disappear.  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter 
into  discussion  on  the  principle  of  compul- 
sory arbitration,  nor  to  review  the  difficulties 
that  may  be  encountered  by  a  government  in 
giving  effect  to  an  award  pronounced  by  an 
arbitral  body  on  a  matter  which  public  senti- 
ment considers  to  be  of  paramount  and  vital 
importance.  The  present  system  as  laid  down 
in  the  covenant,  which  furnishes  an  alterna- 
tive procedure,  does  appear,  however,  to  have 
very  evident  advantages  in  elasticity  and 
adaptation  to  the  existing  state  of  public 
opinion  over  the  proposed  machinery  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

There  exist  at  the  present  time  other  very 
serious  practical  objections  to  the  adoption 
of  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  general  sys- 
tem. To  be  effective,  compulsory  arbitration 
must  secure  the  consent  of  all  countries  be- 
tween which  disputes  may  conceivably  arise. 
To  establish  a  general  system  of  compulsory 
arbitration  to  which  any  powerful  States  are 
not  parties  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of 
danger,  both  to  the  successful  carrying  out 


of  the  system  itself  and  to  the  international 
organization  under  which  it  operates.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  grave  concern  always  to  the 
Commonwealth  Government  that  certain  of 
the  foremost  nations  of  the  world  have  not 
yet  become  members  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, thus  accepting  the  international  obliga- 
tions which  are  contained  in  the  covenant 
and  lending  their  authority  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace,  this  position  throwing  heavier 
obligations  on  the  member  States  than  were 
originally  contemplated  when  the  covenant 
of  the  League  was  agreed  to. 

It  is  therefore  considered  that  the  progres- 
sive incorporation  of  those  nations  in  the 
League  should  precede  and  not  follow  the 
assumption  of  greater  obligations  that  the 
Protocol  will  impose  upon  member  States. 
This  reason  alone  is  considered  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  as  amply  sufficient  to 
render  premature  any  endeavor  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  generalize  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

4.  Canadian  Opinion 

The  Canadian  view  is  set  out  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

First,  that  we  should  continue  to  give 
whole-hearted  support  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  particularly  to  its  work  of  con- 
ciliation, cooperation,  and  publicity. 

Second,  that  we  do  not  consider  it  in  the 
interests  of  Canada,  of  the  British  Empire,  or 
of  the  League  itself,  to  recommend  to  Parlia- 
ment adherence  to  the  Protocol,  and  particu- 
larly to  its  rigid  provisions  for  application  of 
economic  and  military  sanctions  in  every  fu- 
ture war.  Among  the  grounds  for  this  con- 
clusion is  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of 
non-participation  of  the  United  States  upon 
attempt  to  enforce  sanctions,  and  particularly 
so  in  the  case  of  contiguous  countries  like 
Canada. 

Third,  that  as  Canada  believes  firmly  in 
submission  of  international  disputes  to  joint 
inquiry  or  arbitration  and  has  shared  in  cer- 
tain number  of  undertakings  in  this  field,  we 
would  be  prepared  to  consider  aceptance  of 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  Permanent  Court 
in  justiciable  disputes  with  certain  reserva- 
tions and  co-operation  in  further  considera- 
tion of  method  of  supplementing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  covenant  for  settlement  of  non- 
justiciable issues,  including  method  of  joint 
investigation,  reserving  ultimate  decision  in 
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domestic  issues  and  without  undertaking 
furtlier  obligations  to  enforce  decisions  in 
case  of  other  States. 

Fourth,  that  we  would  be  prepared  to  take 
part  at  any  time  in  any  general  conference 
on  reduction  of  armaments  which  did  not  in- 
volve prior  acceptance  of  the  Protocol. 

5.  Irish  Free  State 

The  White  Paper  also  contains  a  statement 
made  in  the  Dail  of  the  Irish  Free  State  by 
the  Minister  for  External  Affairs  on  May  13. 
This  says  that  on  consideration  of  the  details 
of  the  Protocol  "we  find  ourselves  unable  to 
recommend  its  acceptance,  but  we  are  by  no 
means  of  opinion  that  the  object  of  the 
framers  of  the  Protocol  is  beyond  the  realm 
of  achievement."    It  is  added: 

The  expressed  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  Protocol  to  exclude  from  the  new  system 
of  pacific  settlement  any  disputes  which  may 
arise  regarding  existing  tentorial  divisions 
appears  to  us  to  detract  considerably  from 
the  value  of  the  instrument.  We  realize  that 
the  stability  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
the  prevention  of  a  renewed  international 
race  in  armaments  must  depend  largely  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  existing  apprehensions 
of  nations,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  re- 
garding posible  interference  with  their  terri- 
torial integrity  can  be  allayed.  As  long,  how- 
ever, as  some  of  the  more  powerful  States 
refrain  from  participation  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  feeling  of  uneasines  and  distrust 
will  continue.  The  continued  absence  of  cer- 
tain of  these  States  from  the  Councils  of  the 
League  is  in  some  degree  admittedly  at- 
tributable to  their  unwillingness  to  be  called 
upon  to  take  active  measures  to  maintain  for 
all  time  existing  frontiers,  even  though  these 
should  prove  to  have  been  inequitably  drawn. 

We  fear  that  the  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
ment which  must,  to  some  extent,  appear  to 
these  nations  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  an 
alliance  confined  to  States  members  of  the 
League,  emphasizing  by  implication  the  im- 
mutability of  these  frontiers  and  imposing 
upon  members  additional  obligations,  particu- 
larly by  way  of  participation  in  disputes  and 
in  sanctions,  is  not  calculated  to  induce  them 
to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  membership, 
and  is  therefore  likely  to  hinder  rather  than 
further  the  progress  of  world  pacification  and 
disarmament. 


News  in  Brief 


The  fibst  Pan  American  Press  Confeb- 
ENCE  will  be  held  in  Washington  on  Apiil  7, 
1926,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference,  htld 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923.  In  setting  tie 
date  for  this  conference.  Secretary  of  Stat»^ 
Kellogg  stated  that  "only  by  constant  ex- 
change of  opinions  and  discussions  wiU  it 
be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  stable  and  conti- 
nental point  of  view." 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  decided 
to  take  part  in  the  Sesquicentennial  Expo- 
sition in  Philadelphia  and  has  asked  the 
Congress  of  that  country  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $355,000  for  the  purpose. 

The  Argentine  and  Chilian  governments 
have  cordially  acceded  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Chile 
that  a  replica  of  the  "Christ  of  the  Andes" 
be  jointly  given  by  the  two  governments  for 
exhibition  at  the  Sesquicentennial  Exposition 
at  Philadelphia. 

President  de  Alveab,  of  the  Abgentine 
Republic,  has  asked  Congress  for  a  appro- 
priation of  $125,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  the  Revolutionary  Liberator  of 
the  North,  Simon  Bolivar.  There  has  long 
been  a  difference  of  opinion,  amounting  to  a 
stumbling  block  to  Spanish  American  diplo- 
macy, as  to  whether  Bolivar  or  San  Martin 
have  won  the  higher  place  in  South  American 
history.  The  northern  nations  laud  the 
former  as  the  greater  liberator,  the  southern 
nations  the  latter.  A  short  time  ago  Vene- 
zuela erected  a  handsome  monument  to  San 
Martin  in  Caracas.  The  Argentine  plan  to 
honor  Bolivar  is,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of 
a  reply  to  the  friendly  gesture  of  Venezuela. 

A  congressional  committee  in  Mexico  has 
just  completed  a  draft  of  a  new  labor  law  to 
be  submitted  for  discussion  in  September.  It 
is  drawn  with  a  view  to  check  the  spread  of 
the  radical  movement.     The  American  Fed- 
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eration  of  Labor  is  credited  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  vital  clauses  in  the  bill,  which 
tend  toward  a  better  understanding  between 
capital  and  labor. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  allotted 
the  sum  of  $420,000  for  the  establishment  in 
Madrid,  Spain,  of  an  institute  of  physics  and 
chemistry.  A  commission  of  the  Foundation 
recently  spent  some  time  in  Spain  studying 
the  various  diseases  peculiar  to  that  country, 
and  has  drawn  up  its  plans  for  the  new  in- 
stitute jointly  with  the  National  Institute  of 
Science  and  Bacteriology.  The  government 
has  ordered  the  purchase  of  grounds  for  the 
institute. 

The  Peesident  of  Ctjba,  General  Machado, 
issued,  in  July,  a  decree  ordering  the  expul- 
sion from  Cuban  territory  of  undesirable 
aliens.  It  is  based  upon  laws  protecting  the 
stability  of  the  government  and  public  morals. 

Bolivia's  minister  to  Washington,  Mr. 
Ricardo  Jaimes  Freyre,  presented  to  the 
State  Department,  on  July  22,  a  formal  state- 
ment of  the  neutrality  of  Bolivia  in  the 
Tacna-Arica  plebiscite.  The  document  clearly 
outlines  the  position  of  Bolivia  and  states 
that  the  "question  of  the  Pacific"  cannot 
finally  be  settled  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  claims  of  Bolivia,  Peru's  ally 
in  the  war  with  Chile.  The  Prensa  (New 
York)  makes  the  comment  that  this  is  an 
exceedingly  well-drawn  document,  oppor- 
tunely presented.  It  will  leave  Bolivia  in  a 
position  to  take  any  legal  action  she  may 
find  possible  after  the  plebiscite,  whatever 
its  result  may  be. 

A  NEW  Dutch  cabinet  has  been  formed, 
upon  which  equal  representation  is  given  the 
three  coalition  parties — the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  Anti-Revolutionists,  and  the  Christian 
Historians.  H.  Colijn,  Minister  of  Finance, 
is  president  of  the  cabinet. 

The  price  of  bread  in  Sofia  has  fallen 
again,  as  the  result  of  a  bumper  wheat  crop 
throughout  Bulgaria,  and  it  is  officially  stated 
that  a  further  reduction  may  be  expected. 
The  quality  of  the  bread  has  also  been  im- 
proved by  the  elimination  of  corn  and  rye. 
The  wheat  yield  is  estimated  at  200,000,000 
bushels,  with  33,000,000  bushels  available  for 


export.  Incidentally,  considerable  relief  is 
felt  in  government  circles,  because  the  people 
will  probably  be  too  busy  with  the  harvest  to 
indulge  in  Communism  or  any  other  form 
of  unrest. 

A  SECOND  and  revised  EDITION  of  the  In- 
ternational Year  Book  of  Child  Care  and 
Protection  will  shortly  be  issued  by  Messrs. 
Longman  Green  &  Co.  The  "International 
Year  Book"  deals  in  detail  with  highly  organ- 
ized nations,  such  as  Great  Britain,  the 
Dominions,  the  United  States  of  America, 
Belgium,  with  younger  nations,  such  as 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Baltic  States,  and 
with  primitive  and  savage  communities  in 
Africa,  Australia,  and  elsewhere — all  from 
the  same  point  of  view  the  welfare  of  the 
child.  In  each  case,  so  far  as  information  is 
available,  the  following  subjects  are  dealt 
with  under  every  individual  country  and 
State :  General  information  relating  to  popu- 
lations, birth  rates,  vaccination,  religion,  etc. ; 
the  law  of  marriage  and  divorce  as  affecting 
children;  child  welfare  and  the  care  of  de- 
pendent children;  education;  employment  of 
children  ;  juvenile  delinquency  ;  legislation — 
a  list  of  the  principal  statutes,  current  in 
each  country,  which  relate  to  children ;  volun- 
tary societies  and  institutions — a  list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  principal  volun- 
tary efforts  in  each  country  for  the  care  and 
protection  of  children,  forming  a  unique  in- 
ternational directory. 

A  COMMITTEE  FOR  A  MEMORIAL  of  Pcace  and 
International  Reconciliation  has  been  formed 
in  France.  Its  membership  consists  of  politi- 
cal, philosophical,  and  economic  organizations 
of  pacifist  tendencies,  representatives  of  the 
French  Trade  Union  federation,  and  ex- 
service  men.  Among  its  members  are  Eduard 
Herriot,  Paul  Panlev^,  Leon  Bourgeois,  Ferd- 
inand Buisson,  Paul  Boncour,  and  Paul 
Appel.  Its  object  Is  to  co-operate  with  similar 
organizations  in  other  lands  for  the  erection 
of  a  peace  memorial.  The  committee  states 
that  the  different  nations  who  yesterday  were 
fighting  each  other  are  today  erecting  me- 
morials to  their  dead,  and  celebrate  the  hero- 
ism of  their  soldiers  at  the  front;  thus  they 
perpetuate  in  the  minds  of  men  the  thought 
of  war  and  its  glories.  The  time  has  come 
for  a  memorial  to  peace.  This  might  be  on 
some  spot  which  for  hundreds  of  years  has 
been  the  scene  of  battles,  or  it  might  be  in 
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the  form  of  a  memorial  bridge  across  the 
Rhine.  Information  as  to  the  project  may 
be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  committee 
at  Quai  de  Bourbon,  15,  Paris  4e. 

A   CEaLEBBATION    OF   THE   250tH   ANNIVEBSABY 

of  the  founding  of  Greenwich  Observatory 
took  place  in  England  in  July.  The  observa- 
tory was  founded  by  Charles  II  In  1675. 
Five  hundred  pounds  were  granted  the  Royal 
Observatory  by  the  King;  in  addition,  he 
provided  bricks  from  Tilbury  Fort  and  iron, 
lead,  and  wood  from  an  old  gate-house  in  the 
Tower,  then  in  process  of  demolition.  Flam- 
steed  began  his  immortal  work  in  astronomy 
a  few  years  after  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone, August  10,  1675. 

The  Tbans-Pacific,  published  by  the  Japan 
Advertiser  in  Tokyo,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  Japan  maintains  the  highest 
death  rate  of  babies  in  the  world,  and  an 
average  of  from  150  to  200,  or  sometimes  even 
250,  of  every  1,000  babies  die  in  infancy.  In 
comparison  with  this  figure  it  is  stated  that 
in  England,  France,  and  Holland  the  death 
rate  among  the  babies  is  50  or  60  to  every 
1,000.  This  appalling  infant  mortality  in 
Japan  is  traced  by  the  authorities  there  to 
the  imperfect  sanitary  conditions  in  that 
country  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  mothers.  Considering  this  state  of  af- 
fairs a  grave  question  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  the  Health  Bureau  of  the  home  office 
has  announced  that  plans  are  now  under  way 
to  establish  a  nursery  in  every  city  of  more 
than  50,000  population  in  Japan. 

New  Yobk  Counch-  124  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  has  gone  on  record  in  support  of 
widespread  organization  for  the  promotion  of 
international  peace. 

In  the  couese  of  the  twelve  months  from 
May,  1924,  to  May,  1925,  251  international  en- 
gagements were  presented  for  registration 
with  the  League  of  Nations  as  compared  with 
189  the  year  before.  Great  Britain  heads  the 
list  with  38;  Germany,  not  a  member  of  the 
League,  next,  with  30;  Norway,  24;  Den- 
mark, 21;  Finland,  21;  France,  20,  the 
Netherlands,  14,  and  Sweden,  12.  The  inter- 
national agreements  filed  during  this  period 
include  18  arbitration  and  conciliation  trea- 
ties, 16  political  agreements  and  treaties  of 


peace  and  friendship,  59  concerning  commerce 
and  navigation,  24  on  postal,  telephonic,  tele- 
graphic, and  radio-telegraphic  communica- 
tions, 24  economic  and  financial  treaties,  21 
legal  and  extradition  conventions,  and  3  on 
aerial  navigation. 

The  Thibd  Intebnational  Congeess  fob 
Child  Pbotection  will  be  held  in  Brussels  in 
1926,  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Belgium. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  congresses 
met  in  Brussels  in  1913  and  1921.  The  re- 
ports submitted  to  the  King  by  the  Ministers 
of  Justice,  Foreign  Affairs,  Home  Affairs,  and 
Public  Health  state  that  these  congresses 
were  of  great  importance  and  marked  a  dis- 
tinct step  forward  in  the  history  of  child 
protection. 

The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
closed  its  first  conference  at  Honolulu  on  July 
14  without  adopting  resolutions  or  approving 
findings.  Differences  in  racial,  national,  and 
organizational  connections  made  it  impossible 
to  formulate  resolutions  which  would  reach 
unanimity  at  any  meeting.  It  was,  however, 
a  general  opinion  that  the  conference  had 
made  a  positive  contribution  to  the  under- 
standing of  Pacific  issues  and  situations. 
Plans  were  approved  to  make  the  work  of  the 
institute  permanent. 

Responsible  attthoeities  in  Budapest 
have  sanctioned  a  scheme  of  Count  Klebels- 
berg.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the 
endowment  of  an  English  college  there.  They 
have  also  sanctioned  the  endowment  of 
twelve  scholarships  in  three  British  universi- 
ties. 

The  Intebnational  Academy  foe  Com- 
pabative  Law,  established  in  September,  1924, 
at  Geneva,  opened  August  1  at  The  Hague. 
The  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Heemskerk,  ex- 
plained that  the  foremost  aim  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  uniformity  of  commercial  law,  was 
difficult  to  attain.  The  conferences  at  The 
Hague  before  the  war  had,  however,  made  a 
beginning. 

That  the  opium  teaffic  is  one  of  the 
great  menaces  to  world  peace,  in  the  opinion 
of  Count  Michimasa  Soyeshima.  The  Coimt 
is  a  member  of  the  Japanese  House  of  Peers 
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and  expressed  this  opinion  before  tlie  Interna- 
tional Relations  Conference  at  Chautauqua 
this  summer. 

The  Gebman  Reichstag,  on  July  17,  re- 
ceived without  discussion  three  large  volumes 
representing  the  findings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Causes  of  the  Collapse  of  1918.  As  a 
result  of  six  years'  work,  the  committee  has 
not  reached  an  unanimous  conclusion,  but 
publishes  a  majority  and  minority  report,  the 
latter  being  signed  by  the  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist members.  The  volumes  have  been 
long  awaited,  as  they  contain  the  considered 
views  of  a  number  of  army  experts  on  the 
events  which  preceded  the  armistice  and  the 
revolution.  They  will  undoubtedly  fill  many 
gaps  in  the  historical  knowledge  of  the  events 
of  those  months.  The  documents  had  been 
sent  to  General  Ludendorff  to  obtain  his 
opinion  on  the  evidence  and  conclusions,  but 
he  flatly  refused  either  to  receive  or  consider 
them.  The  chief  of  the  operations  section  at 
the  German  headquarters,  however,  has  seen 
the  documents,  and  his  monograph  on  the 
matter  is  one  of  the  important  contributions 
to  the  work. 

Bolivia  celebrates  this  yeab  the  centen- 
nial of  her  independence.  It  was  on  August 
6,  1825,  that  the  Deliberative  Assembly  of 
what  was  then  the  Province  of  Alto  Peru 
declared  the  independence  of  that  country 
from  Spain.  On  August  6  of  this  year  Dr. 
Jos6  Gabino  Villanueva  was  inaugurated 
President,  latest  successor  to  President  Sucre, 
the  Deliverer  and  first  President  of  Bolivia. 

The  observance  of  July  1  as  the  second 
so-called  "humiliation  day"  in  Japan,  on  ac- 
count of  the  exclusion  clause  in  the  American 
immigration  bill  which  went  into  effect  a 
year  ago,  was  marked  by  the  calling  off  of 
one  of  the  two  meetings  planned,  as  a  mark 
of  sympathy  to  the  earthquake  sufferers  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Presideptt  Coolidge  on  July  20  remitted  the 
final  payment  of  China's  Boxer  indemnity. 
The  indemnity  payments  have  been  used  as 
a  fund  for  the  education  of  Chinese  students 
in  America. 

The  Inteknational  Tbade  Union,  Amster- 
dam, commenting  on  present  conditions  in 
Mexico,  says  that  though  Mexico  had  become 


almost  proverbial  for  its  corrupt  administra- 
tion, even  captious  critics  admit  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  Calles  has  made  considerable 
cuts  in  the  expenditure  of  the  government. 
The  result  is  that  most  of  the  internal  float- 
ing debts  have  been  paid  off  and  40  million 
Mexican  pesos  have  been  put  aside  for 
the  formation  of  a  Mexican  bank  of  issue. 
Economies  have  been  effected  to  such  a  degree 
in  the  state  departments,  the  army,  and  na- 
tional railways  that,  after  a  few  months  in 
office,  Calles  had  over  three  million  pounds 
in  the  treasury.  Current  commercial  bills  are 
being  met  regularly,  while  much  has  been 
done  to  pay  off  long-standing  accounts.  Five 
hundred  so-called  generals  have  been  elimi- 
nated and  the  army  is  being  reduced  from 
78,000  to  50,000.  Such  was  the  situation 
when  America  sent  her  "warning"  to  Mexico, 
in  reply  to  which  Calles  denied  the  right  of 
any  foreign  country  to  intervene  in  Mexico's 
domestic  affairs. 

An  anticipated  shobtage  of  architects  in 
Great  Britain  is  a  cause  of  anxiety  among 
leaders  of  the  profession.  Many  prominent 
architects  were  lost  in  the  war,  and  there 
are  now  only  about  a  thousand  in  Britain 
who  are  practicing.  To  overcome  this  condi- 
tion, the  College  of  Architects  has  instituted 
25  scholarships  for  the  training  of  promising 
young  men  and  women  by  study,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

At  a  becent  confebence  between  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary  and  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  United  States,  France  and  Japan, 
it  was  intimated  that  a  purely  judicial  in- 
quiry would  be  held  into  the  collision  which 
occurred  between  Chinese  students  and  police 
of  the  Shanghai  International  Settlement  on 
May  31.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Tariff  Con- 
ference provided  for  in  the  Washington 
Treaty  should  be  held,  but  the  date  for  this 
was  left  open. 

De.  Nansen  has  gone  to  Erivan  in  order 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  providing  a 
national  home  for  the  Armenians. 

Special  lectures  on  intebnational  pbob- 
LEMS  were  given,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Geneva  Federation,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  and  European  students  who  vis- 
ited Geneva  this  summer.  Courses  were 
scheduled  to  begin  July  13,  July  27,  August  10, 
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and  August  24.  Besides  supplying  technical 
information  on  international  law,  economics, 
and  politics,  there  were  lectures  dealing 
with  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  various 
peoples.  Among  the  speakers  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Eduard  Benesh,  Minister  of  Foreign 
affairs  of  Czechoslovakia ;  Sir  Arthur  Salter, 
head  of  the  economic  section  of  the  League  of 
Nations;  Nicholas  S.  Politis,  Greek  Minister 
to  France;  Paul  Hymans,  Belgian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs;  Albert  Thomas  and  Jul- 
ian Luchaire,  of  France;  W.  S.  Culbertson, 
vice-chairman  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission;  James  G.  Douglas,  Senator,  of 
the  Irish  Free  State;  Dr.  Hans  Mohr,  of 
Norway;  J.  L.  Brierly  and  Dr.  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray, of  Oxford;  Prof.  James  T,  Shotwell,  of 
Columbia  University;  Prof.  Manley  O.  Hud- 
son, of  Harvard;  Prof.  Oeston  Unden,  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Sweden ;  Sir  Michael 
Sadler,  master  of  University  College,  Oxford ; 
Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  of  Columbia;  Prof.  E. 
Leroux,  of  the  University  of  Rennes,  France, 
and  Dr.  Alexander  Rossman,  of  Wiesbaden, 
Germany. 


LETTER  BOX 


To  the  Editor: 


JULT  20,  1925. 


I  believe  that  many  of  the  readers  of  your 
July  editorial  on  our  governmental  essays  in 
the  superintendence  of  the  behavior  of  the 
smaller  sister  States  of  this  Continent  have 
found  it  far  from  persuasive.  Is  not  our  con- 
duct exactly  in  imitation  of  the  proceedings 
of  imperial  governments  in  stretching  their 
mailed  hands  over  smaller  and  weaker  peo- 
ples and  even  taking  over  the  charge  of  their 
public  funds?  Have  Great  Britain  or  Ger- 
many or  France  ever  done  these  and  similar 
things  out  of  the  benevolence  of  their  hearts 
for  the  welfare  of  the  subjected  peoples,  or 
Indeed  for  the  welfare  of  their  own  plain 
people  at  home?  Is  it  then  out  of  a  purer 
good  will  toward  Haiti  or  San  Domingo  that 
we  find  it  necessary  to  dispatch  war  ships  to 
their  harbors  and  land  soldiers  on  their  shores 
and  meddle  with  their  governments  and  in- 
evitably at  last  to  be  obliged  to  shoot  their 
citizens? 

Mr.  Lincoln  well  said  that  no  man  is  wise 
enough  or  good  enough  to  make  himself 
another  man's  master.  Surely  no  national 
government  is  wise  or  good  enough  to  assume, 
In  addition  to  its  own  domestic  duties  (never 
as  yet  anywhere  very  i)erf ectly  performed  ! ) , 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  another 
nation.  As  with  slavery,  the  enterprise  re- 
acts injuriously  upon  both  parties  to  the 
anomalous  situation ;  for,  as  your  illustra- 
tions demonstrate,  this  kind  of  wholesale  im- 


pertinence, acting  under  whatever  plausible 
excuse,  is  bound  to  rest  back  upon  force  and 
to  involve  bloodshed,  with  shame  and  bitter- 
ness as  the  consequences. 

I  understand,  however,  that  you  plead  the 
obligations  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  mak- 
ing all  these  things  necessary.  This  should 
remind  us  that  this  doctrine  was  never  Holy 
Scripture  or  even  a  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  was,  at  its  best, 
a  temporary  matter  of  national  convenience 
or  bluff  and  only  a  proposition  of  our  State 
Department.  If  it  really  works  out  by  its 
gathering  momentum  into  such  consequences 
as  you  admit  exist  in  our  relations  towards 
feebler  sister  States,  we  believe  that  the  Ad- 
vocate OF  Peace  ought  to  do  its  best  to  call 
a  halt  in  its  growth,  and  in  fact  to  deny,  not 
to  re-enforce,  its  present  imperialistic  preten- 
sions. 

After  the  awful  teachings  of  the  Great  War 
and  its  "wicked  peace,"  has  not  the  time 
come  for  all  genuine  believers  in  the  need 
and  the  power  of  international  good  will  to 
join  hands  in  urging  certain  straightforward 
and  vastly  necessary  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  National  Government? 

First:  Let  us  insist  upon  the  termination, 
as  immediately  as  possible,  of  every  one  of 
these  anomalous  arrangements  in  which 
American  officials  are  involved  in  the  fiscal 
or  any  other  business  of  a  sister  republic.  In 
plain  words,  let  us  withdraw  from  every  ad- 
venture that  we  are  now  making  in  imper- 
ialistic conduct,  not  forgetting  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Secondly :  Let  us  definitely  forbid  our  State 
Department,  or  any  other  department  of  our 
government,  even  at  the  instance  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  make  use  of  the  army  or  the  navy  in 
taking  action  towards  a  weaker  nation,  such 
as  would  be  resented  as  a  cause  of  war  if 
taken  toward  a  strong  power.  In  short,  let 
the  United  States  be  expected  to  use  its  great 
civilizing  forces  towards  all  peoples,  as  the 
Golden  Rule  would  dictate.  For  example,  we 
desire  to  see  the  United  States  treat  China 
at  least  as  well  as  it  treats  France,  as  we 
should  wish  China  to  treat  us,  if  she  were 
strong  and  we  were  weak  or  divided. 

Finally,  let  us  publish  to  the  world  the 
opposite  of  what  Secretary  Wilbur  (without 
any  authority)  has  been  saying,  namely,  that 
this  nation  will  not  hold  itself  responsible  for 
the  life  and  property  of  traders,  travelers, 
missionaries,  or  other  nationals  who  venture 
into  backward  parts  of  the  earth.  They  shall 
look  for  no  armed  assistance  from  our  gov- 
ernment. They  shall  rely,  as  the  nationals 
of  all  weak  governments  must,  and  as  truly 
democratic  governments  ought  to,  upon  their 
own  good  will  and  humane  behavior  for  re- 
spectful treatment  from  the  natives  of  the 
backward  regions.  In  other  words,  we  will 
yield  no  American  official  the  authority  to 
represent  us  anywhere  as  a  "paramount 
power,"  or  a  benevolent  elder  brother,  holding 
a  rock  to  chastise  the  little  ones. 

Can  our  Congress  do  better  service  for  our 
people,   even  with   a  view  to  all   legitimate 
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business  interests,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
world  and  true  civilization,  than  by  passing 
adequate  legislation  to  carry  into  effect  every 
me  of  these  proposals? 

Chakles  F.  Dole,  President, 

Association  to  Abolish  War. 
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Samuel  de  Champlain,  Foundeb  of  New 
Fbance.  By  Ralph  Flenley.  Macmillan, 
Toronto,  1924.    Pp.  149. 

Though  the  general  appearance  of  this  book 
is  that  of  a  text-book,  it  is  not  cut  up  Into 
sections  and  paragraph  headings.  Therefore 
one  can  read  it  consecutively  and  with  in- 
terest. 

The  narrative  confines  itself  to  the  deeds 
of  Champlain.  There  is  little  biographical 
appraisal  and  no  delving  into  the  man's  soul 
and  personality.  As  a  biography,  this  is  a 
blemish.  As  a  chapter  in  Canadian  history 
and  a  contribution  to  the  Canadian  Men  of 
Action  series,  it  is  all  it  pretends  to  be. 

The  story  is  told  simply.  The  end-paper 
map  is  serviceable  and  quaintly  interesting; 
it  is  more  than  this.  The  complacent  whale 
on  one  side  of  Champlain's  high-pooped  ves- 
sel, as  it  noses  its  way  up  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  the  scornful  dolphin  on  the  other 
side  are  of  more  than  humorous  interest. 
They  symbolize  the  terrible  and  thrilling 
natural  world  of  those  days  and  the  adven- 
tures that  were  likely  to  meet  one  who 
traveled  those  then  uncharted  lands  and  seas. 

Leaves  from  a  Russian  Diaby.  By  Pitirim 
Sorokin.  Button,  New  York,  1924.  Pp.  310. 
Price,  $3.00. 

Dr.  Sorokin,  one-time  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Petrograd,  now  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  has  here  given  long  excerpts 
from  his  diaries  of  1917  to  1922.  One  could 
scarcely  find  a  more  advantageous  position 
from  which  to  view  the  tremendous  events  of 
those  years  in  Russia  than  from  the  daily  ex- 
periences of  a  imiversity  sociologist,  one  who 
was,  indeed,  himself  a  member  of  the  Keren- 
sky  Government  while  it  lasted. 


Sorokin,  however,  had  not  much  faith  at 
any  time  in  Kerensky  as  a  force  to  guide  the 
revolution.  "Hamlet,  wavering  to  and  fro, 
such  was  the  impression  Kerensky  created," 
he  says,  after  recording  one  meeting  of  the 
conference. 

In  October,  1917,  came  the  Bolshevist  Revo- 
lution, and  the  history  of  the  next  five  years 
is  one  of  unspeakable  horror,  hardship,  and 
injustice.  They  were  truly  times  "in  the  wit- 
nessing of  which  young  people  grew  old,  the 
mature  grew  white-haired,  and  many  specta- 
tors met  their  death." 

Professor  Sorokin,  though  in  the  beginning 
a  Russian  Social  Revolutionist,  is  now  mak- 
ing continuous  and  comprehensive  attacks  on 
revolution  as  a  means  of  political  and  social 
change.  In  spite  of  his  personal  sufferings 
under  the  Bolshevists,  he  lays  their  barbar- 
ities to  the  general  tendency  which  always 
underlies  the  psychology  of  revolution. 

In  closing  his  book,  he  enumerates  some 
convictions  which  have  come  to  him  out  of 
his  experiences.  Among  them  is  this  most 
fundamental  doctrine :  "Cruelty,  hatred,  and 
injustice  never  can  and  never  wUl  be  able  to 
create  a  mental,  moral,  or  material  millen- 
nium." 

The  Little  Dark  Man  and  otheb  Russian 
Sketches.  By  Ernest  Poole.  Macmillan, 
New  York,  1925.    Pp.  141.     Price,  $2.00. 

These  four  or  five  Russian  stories  are  writ- 
ten in  a  mood  of  sympathetic  interpretation 
of  the  real  people  of  Russia. 

Some  of  the  tales  are  mystical,  some  humor- 
ous, and  all  human.  They  come  from  the 
villages,  from  the  steppes,  and  from  fishing 
boats  on  the  Volga.  They  tell  of  people,  rich 
and  poor,  of  angels  and  devils,  muzhiks  and 
Czars. 

But  through  them  all  moves  the  spirit  of 
kindliness  and  simple  good  sense  which,  we 
are  persuaded,  is  really  inherent  in  the 
peasants  of  Russia. 

America's  Place  in  the  World.  By  Herbert 
Adams  Gibbons.  Century  Co.,  New  York, 
1924.     Pp.  227.     Price,  $2.00. 

If  this  book  contained  no  other  chapter 
than  that  upon  the  policy  of  isolation,  it 
would  deserve  a  wide  reading,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  abroad;  but  Mr.  Gibbons 
makes  a  carefully  objective  study  of  Amer- 
ica's relations  with  her  neighbors,  in  many 
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respects.  Not  always  is  the  United  States 
found  blameless;  not  always  have  we  been 
ready  to  submit  to  arbitration  or  other 
friendly  discussion.  Sometimes,  he  finds,  we 
have  "insisted  ui)on  the  offender  doing  as  we 
said." 

Mr.  Gibbons  reviews  the  whole  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  Latin  America, 
the  Far  East,  the  Panama  Canal ;  also,  as 
respects  arbitration,  recognition  of  new  gov- 
ernments, and  the  League  of  Nations. 

He  repeatedly  and  consistently  stresses  the 
need  of  close  co-operation  between  the  coun- 
tries of  this  hemisphere  before  thinking  of  a 
closer  political  union  with  Europe. 

His  last  topic,  "Pitfalls  in  World  Politics," 
has  a  special  value,  in  that  it  achieves  a 
sober-minded  view  of  the  nations  of  today 
and  appraises  them.  At  the  same  time  he 
believes  that  we  should  uphold  that  "just  and 
amicable  feeling  toward  all"  which  will  avoid 
"habitual  hatred"  or  "habitual  fondness," 
those  doctrines  first  enunciated  by  President 
Washington,  but  apparently  just  as  good  now 
for  a  policy  as  they  were  then. 

When  Life  Loses  Its  Zest.  By  Abraham 
Myerson,  M.  D.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, 1925.    Pp.  213.    Price,  $1.75. 

This  book  is  number  9  In  the  Mind  and 
Health  Series,  edited  by  H.  Addington  Bruce. 
The  author,  Dr.  Myerson,  Professor  of  Neu- 
rology in  Tufts  College  Medical  School,  has 
taken  for  his  subject  that  pathological  condi- 
tion of  the  nerves  which  expresses  itself  in 
continual  boredom.  He  calls  the  disease 
"anhedonia." 

This  state  of  mind  is  quite  familiar  to 
most  of  us.  We  have  experienced  enough  of 
it,  in  some  phase  or  other,  so  that  we  krow 
exactly  what  he  is  talking  about  from  the 
start. 

Aside  from  its  personal  application,  more- 
over, the  social  significance  of  "anhedonia"  is 
considerable.  A  better  adjustment  of  the  in- 
dividual to  normal  life  means  immediate  im- 
provement in  social  efficiency. 

Dr.  Myerson  has  written  the  book  in  simple 
and  popular  form.  He  canvasses  the  causes 
of  "anhedonia"  and  prescribes  the  remedies. 
It  all  seems  so  sensible  and  plain.  He  does 
not  invoke  the  subtleties  of  Freud,  nor  does 
he  think  it  necessary  to  delve  deep  into  the 
unconscious  for  interpretation.  He  finds  the 
modern   tendency   is   toward  prolonged   and 


constant  tensions.  The  natural  and  "com- 
mon-sense" way  to  live  is  quite  contrary.  By 
nature,  life  is  rhythmic  and  periodic.  He 
persuades  us  that  the  pace  we  should  take 
ought  to  be  comparable  with  the  systole  and 
diastole  of  the  heart-beat,  if  we  would  be 
really  alive  and  whole,  happy  and  useful. 

The  Geneva  Protocol.  By  David  Hunter 
Miller.  Macmillan,  New  York,  1925.  Pp. 
279.    Price,  $3.50. 

While  the  author  assumes  that  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  October  2,  1924,  is  not  yet  in  its 
final  form,  the  document  makes,  he  thinks,  a 
distinct  chapter  in  the  history  of  interna- 
tional relations.  Its  sources  and  history,  of 
course,  go  far  back  of  its  date. 

He  discusses  the  Protocol,  in  its  legal  as- 
pects, to  both  members  and  non-members  of 
the  League.  This  comprises  the  first  half  of 
the  book.  The  second  part  is  made  up  of  an- 
nexes, consisting  of  documents  pertinent  to 
the  study  of  the  Protocol.  They  begin  with 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
conclude  with  the  "Amended  Covenant,"  as  it 
would  be  changed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Protocol.  The  book  is  profusely  annotated, 
making  it  a  really  valuable  text  for  study. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  suspicious  of  the 
Protocol  as  a  means  of  approach  to  peace,  it 
is  of  interest  to  read  what  Dr.  Miller  him- 
self says  at  the  close  of  his  discussion  of  it. 
"In  various  respects,"  he  states,  "the  Protocol 
goes  further  than  cautious  public  sentiment 
of  coimtries  like  Great  Britain  and  her  Do- 
minions is,  or  ought  to  be,  willing  now  to 
proceed ;  but  it  is  these  very  matters  which 
can  easily  be  changed  and  which  will  be 
changed." 
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Pres.  Mary  E.  Woollex,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 


•  Emeritus. 


Suggestions  for  a  Governed  World 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  May  27,  1921) 


THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  Its  founders— pre- 
cepts which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  past  hundred  years — 
recurs,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord 
abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its  own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their 
feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and  a  war- 
torn  world : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment 
of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective  if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct 
governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are 
equally  applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations"; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  international  law,  relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happi- 
ness and  safety" ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon 
which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must  be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as 
"justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its 
greatest  of  wars ;  conscious  that  i>ermanent  relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of 
morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct 
of  nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States, 
as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member  thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American 
Peace  Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  to  suggest, 
as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  International 
agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations, 
to  meet  at  stated  intervals,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  first  two  conferences  of  The 
Hague;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  confer- 
ences ;  to  invite  accredited  institutions  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  international  law,  to 
prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to 
the  conferences ;  in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and 
clarify,  extend  and  advance,  the  rules  of 
international  law,  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  permanent  establishment  and 
the  successful  administration  of  justice 
between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convolje,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
a  conference  for  the  advancement  of  in- 
ternational law ;  to  provide  for  its  organi- 
zation outside  of  the  domination  of  any 
one  nation  or  any  limited  group  of  nations ; 
to  which  conference  every  nation  recog- 
nizing, accepting,  and  applying  interna- 
tional law  in  its  relations  with  other 
nations  shall  be  invited  and  in  which  all 
shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of 
equality. 

TIL  To  establish  an  Administrative 
Council  to  be  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  accredited  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  in  which  the  conference 


for  the  advancement  of  international  law 
convenes ;  which  representatives  shall,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common 
interests  of  the  nations  during  the  inter- 
val between  successive  conferences ;  and  to 
provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative 
Council  shall,  according  to  diplomatic 
usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  country  in  which  the  conference 
convenes ; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrative  Council  from  among 
its  members,  which  shall  meet  at  short, 
regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  be  elected  by  its  members; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the 
result  of  its  labors  to  the  Administrative 
Council ; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative 
Council,  having  considered  the  report  of 
the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their 
respective  governments,  together  with 
their  collective  or  individual  opinions,  and 
that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  from  the  gov- 
ernments which  they  represent. 


IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative 
Couucil  to  apiwiut,  outside  its  own  mem- 
bers, an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the 
conference  for  the  advancement  of  inter- 
national law,  or  the  nations  shall  from 
time  to  time  prescribe;  and  to  provide 
that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
oflice  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Administrative  Council; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  report  to  the  Administrative 
Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To  empower  the  Administrative 
Council  to  ai)point  other  committees  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties  as  the  na- 
tions in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall 
And  it  desirable  to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  as- 
sist the  Administrative  Couucil,  the  advis- 
ory connnittee,  or  other  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  in  the  performance 
of  their  respective  duties  whenever  the 
ap|)ointment  of  such  technical  advisers 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  request  for  the 
appointment  of  such  experts  may  be  made 
by  the  conference  for  the  advancement  of 
international  law  or  by  the  Administra- 
tive Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation 
and  friendly  composition  wherever  feasi- 
ble and  pnictical)le,  in  their  own  disputes, 
and  to  urge  their  employment  whenever 
feasible  and  practicable,  in  disputes  be- 
tween other  nations. 

VIII.  To  organize  a  Commission  of  In- 
quiry of  limited  membership,  which  may 
be  enlarged  by  tlie  naitions  in  disi)ute,  to 
wblcli  commission  they  may  refer,  for 
investigation  and  report,  their  differences 
of  an  international  character,  unless  they 
are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arl)itration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful 
settlement;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain 
from  any  act  of  force  against  one  another 
pending  the  investigation  of  the  commis- 
sion and  the  receipt  of  its  report ;  and 

I'o  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report 
as  their  respective  interests  may  seem  to 
them  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry sliall  submit  Its  report  to  the  iii- 
tions  in  controversy  for  their  action,  and 
to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  in- 
formation. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation 
of  limited  membership,  with  power  on 
belialf  of  the  nations  In  dispute  to  add  to 
Its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report 
upon  such  questions  of  a  non-justiciable 
character,  the  settlement  whereof  is  not 
otherwise  prescril)ed,  which  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council 


of  Conciliation,  either  by  the  powers  in 
dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council; 
and  to  provide  that. 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  trans- 
mit its  proposals  to  the  nations  in  dispute, 
for  such  action  as  they  may  deem  advisa- 
ble, and  to  the  Council  of  Administration 
for  its  information. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  inter- 
national character  not  otherwise  provided 
for  and,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  to  submit  them  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague, 
In  order  that  they  may  be  adjusted  ui)on 
a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature  may  likewise  be  referred  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  when  the 
parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their 
differences  settled  by  judges  of  their  own 
choice,  appointed  for  the  occasion. 

XI.  To  set  up  an  international  court  of 
justice  with  obligatory  jurisdiction,  to 
which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplomacy  to 
adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature,  all  States  shall  have  direct  ac- 
cess— a  court  whose  decisions  shall  bind 
the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all 
parties  to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the 
States  in  controversy  may  submit,  by 
special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the 
scope  of  obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the 
obligatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  by  framing 
rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law,  to  be 
applied  by  the  court  for  the  decision  of 
questions  which  fall  either  beyond  Its 
present  obligatory  jurisdiction  or  which 
nations  have  not  hitherto  submitted  to 
judicial  decision, 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international 
law  as  a  rule  of  law  for  the  decision  of 
all  questions  involving  its  principles,  and 
outwardly  to  apply  international  law  to 
all  questions  arising  between  and  among 
all  nations,  so  far  as  they  involve  the 
Law  of  Nations, 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  sub- 
jects adequate  instructions  In  their  Inter- 
national obligations  and  duties,  as  well 
as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives : 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render 
such  instruction  effective;  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  which  shall 
persuade  In  the  future,  where  force  has 
failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observ- 
ance of  those  standards  of  honor,  moral- 
ity, and  justice  which  obtain  between  and 
among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and 
through  which  alone,  peace  between  na- 
tions may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY UNION  A  SUCCESS 

THERE  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Twenty-third  Conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  held  in  Wash- 
ington October  1  to  7,  failed  in  important 
respects. 

A  vital  aspect  of  legislative  procedure 
is  freedom  of  discussion,  candor,  frank- 
ness. Here  was  a  group  of  legislators 
concerned  with  legislative  aspects  of  in- 
ternational relations.  To  be  of  effect, 
their  discussions  should  have  been  un- 
trammeled  by  any  rules  save  the  ordinary 
rules  of  courtesy  and  legislative  proce- 
dure. The  delegates  were  not  untram- 
meled.  They  were  forbidden  the  privilege 
of  talking  about  the  Saklatvala  case,  about 
tariffs,  about  international  debts,  about 
immigration.  These  prohibitions  did  not 
take  the  form  of  official  decrees;  but  they 
were  none  the  less  effective.  When  one  of 
the  Labor  members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment expressed  the  conviction  that  all 
members  should  enjoy  equal  rights,  and 
said  that  his  Labor  colleagues  felt  a  pro- 
found regret  "that,  in  connection  with 
this  Twenty-third  Conference,  a  member 
of  this  Union,  whose  personal  views  we 
are  not  in  agreement  with,  but  who  was 
entitled  by  every  statute  and  article  of  the 
Union  to  be  present  and  to  participate  in 
the  work  of  this  Conference,  has  been  pre- 
vented from  doing  so,"  his  words  were 
met  with  applause.     The  next  morning. 


however,  a  leading  Washington  editorial 
called  the  gentleman  a  "blatherskite.*' 
There  was  no  further  attempt  to  discuss 
the  Saklatvala  case.  There  was  censure 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Conference 
against  any  discussion  of  tariffs,  interna- 
tional debts,  or  immigration,  because  it 
was  made  known  that  these  are  matters  of 
vital  interest  to  the  United  States.  A 
Belgian  Senator  mentioned  them,  but  no 
one  seemed  inclined  to  follow  them  with 
discussion.  Thus  frankness  and  candor 
were  sometimes  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence. One  gathered  the  impression  at  the 
session  in  Ottawa  that  the  British  dele- 
gation successfully  maneuvered  the  con- 
ference away  from  any  discussion  of  the 
traffic  in  drugs. 

Then,  too,  there  is  an  element  of  post- 
ponement in  the  resolutions  which  sub- 
tracts from  their  value.  Eight  matters 
were  before  the  Conference  in  the  form  of 
draft  resolutions.  In  only  two  of  them, 
the  one  relating  to  national  minorities, 
the  other  to  the  reduction  of  armaments, 
was  definitive  action  taken.  One  of  them, 
relating  to  dangerous  drugs,  as  we  have 
said,  was  omitted  altogether.  The  others, 
relating  to  the  codification  of  interna- 
tional law,  the  declaration  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  nations,  the  criminality  of 
wars  of  aggression,  European  customs  un- 
derstanding, and  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem, got  no  further  than  recommenda- 
tions for  further  studies.  It  was  easy  to 
gather  the  impression  that  too  many  sub- 
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jects  were  before  the  Conference.  It  is 
difficult  to  put  one's  finger  upon  precise 
achievements. 

There  were  evidences  that  the  Confer- 
ence was  overshadowed  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  Some  of  the  delegates  had  just 
come  from  the  sixth  assembly  at  Geneva. 
The  president  of  the  Council,  in  present- 
ing the  report  of  the  Secretary  General, 
devoted  a  disproportionate  amount  of  his 
time,  not  to  the  work  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  but  to  the  importance  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Mr.  Root's  ad- 
dress opened  the  way  for  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  conference  of  the  nations  in  the 
interest  of  international  law.  Such  a 
resolution  was  blocked  by  the  friends  of 
the  League.  Indeed,  fears  of  such  a 
resolution  had  moved  the  League  of  Na- 
tions to  backfire  such  an  effort.  During 
the  summer  there  came  from  the  League 
a  most  astonishing  circular  denouncing 
the  effort  of  certain  members  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  as  originating  "in 
sources  inimical  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
indifferent  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice,  and  skeptical  of  the 
work  of  codifying  international  law  as 
initiated  by  the  League."  This  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  League  officials  to  stop  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  was  successful. 

And  yet  the  Twenty-third  Conference 
of  the  Interparliametnary  Union  was  far 
from  a  failure.  Never  before  have  repre- 
sentatives from  so  many  parliaments  met 
in  conference.  In  our  judgment,  the 
Conference  was  right  in  not  discussing 
the  Indian  Communist  of  the  British 
Parliament.  After  accepting  the  invita- 
tion of  the  American  Group  for  himself 
and  his  wife,  he  announced  through  the 
press  that  he  was  coming  to  America  to 
preach  a  doctrine  which  he  knew  to  be  dis- 
tasteful to  his  hosts.  By  such  conduct  he 
had  surrendered  all  claims  as  a  guest. 
Furthermore,  tariffs  and  policies  of  immi- 
gration are  acute  questions,  particularly 


just  now,  in  America.  It  has  always  been 
the  wise  policy  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  to  omit  discussion  of  such  ques- 
tions. That  policy  has  proved  to  be  not 
only  wise,  but  beneficent.  If  the  resolu- 
tions did  not  head  definitely  into  actual 
legislation,  their  discussion  was  most 
profitable.  All  of  the  resolutions  are  in 
better  form  today  because  of  the  Confer- 
ence. As  for  the  League  of  Nations,  its 
fears  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  are 
as  unnecessary  as  they  are  unfounded.  No 
one  in  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
wishes  to  injure  the  League.  Nothing  in 
Mr.  Eoot's  speech,  nothing  in  the  efforts 
of  the  friends  of  international  law  has 
been  calculated  to  counteract  the  efforts 
of  the  League.    Quite  the  contrary. 

The  Conference  was  in  no  sense  looked 
upon  as  a  joke  by  the  press  or  the  public 
generally.  A  careful  reading  of  the  ad- 
dresses shows  that  the  discussions  were  of 
a  very  high  order,  free  of  cant  and  hypoc- 
risy. The  delegates  averaged  of  a  higher 
order  of  importance  in  their  respective 
countries  than  at  any  previous  conference. 
The  questions  discussed  were  significant. 
Invaluable  acquaintances  were  made.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  Conference  was  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  world  parliament.  Because 
of  this  gathering,  foreigners  have  met 
American  ladies  and  gentlemen,  visited 
American  cities,  ridden  upon  American 
railroads,  lived  in  American  hotels,  and 
sensed  something  of  American  art,  energy, 
and  kindliness.  Many  of  our  American 
people  met  these  distinguished  foreigners 
and  caught  something  of  the  charm,  of 
the  problems,  and  of  the  aspirations  of 
other  lands.  The  Conference  was  a  suc- 
cess. A  problem  clearly  stated  is  half 
solved.  In  this  Conference  many  prob- 
lems were  clearly  stated.  For  that  reason 
their  solution  is  nearer  at  hand.  Here 
was  an  exchange  of  opinions  between  con- 
tinents. Statesmen  from  forty-one  parlia- 
ments, including  our  own  American  par- 
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liament,  know  each  other  better,  appre- 
ciate more  fully  the  issues  of  inequality, 
of  class  conflicts  in  the  financial,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  areas,  the  divergent 
human  interests,  such  as  the  furious  com- 
petitions and  the  national  ambitions  at 
the  basis  of  world  policies.  If  impatient 
onlookers  wished  that  more  were  done,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remind  them  that  it 
is  better  to  do  nothing  than  do  something 
and  to  do  it  badly.  The  Conference  was  a 
success  because  of  what  it  did  not  attempt 
to  do.  It  was  a  success  because  of  what 
it  did. 


ELEMENTS  IN  ITS  SUCCESS 

REPRESENTATIVES  from  forty-one 
w  parliaments  of  the  world,  fourteen 
of  them  from  Latin  America,  convened  in 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  Washing- 
ton, Thursday  morning,  October  1,  at  10 
o'clock.  The  Washington  sessions  con- 
tinued through  the  2d,  3d,  5th,  6th,  until 
1  p.  m.  of  the  7th.  The  final  session  was 
held  Tuesday,  October  13,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Ottawa,  capital  of  Canada. 
The  maximum  number  of  registered  dele- 
gates was  292.  Accompanying  these  dele- 
gates were  143  ladies  and  secretaries. 
Counting  the  forty-three  members  of  the 
American  Group  who  registered  and  paid 
the  registration  fee,  there  was  a  grand 
total  of  435  persons. 

As  a  result  of  the  Conference,  new 
groups  have  already  been  formed  for  the 
parliaments  of  Brazil,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Panama,  and  the  Dominican  Eepublic. 
These  are  the  first  groups  to  be  formed 
within  Latin  America,  The  number  of 
parliaments  represented  in  this  Confer- 
ence exceeded  that  of  any  previous  con- 
ference by  fifteen.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Union,  a  conference  has 
been  held  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Chief 
Executive  of  a  government.  The  United 
States  Congress  appropriated  $50,000  for 


the  entertainment  of  these  guests.  The 
Canadian  Government  spent  substantially 
the  same  amount.  The  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  spent  many 
thousands  of  dollars  for  their  entertain- 
ment during  October  8  and  9.  The  War 
Department  transferred  large  quantities 
of  their  luggage  from  the  piers  of  New 
York  to  various  hotels  without  compensa- 
tion. The  Mayor's  Committee  on  Re- 
ception of  the  city  of  New  York  met  a 
number  of  the  incoming  boats  at  quar- 
antine with  radio  messages  of  welcome 
and,  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  trans- 
ferred the  incoming  delegates  from  their 
steamers  to  their  hotels.  The  police  de- 
partment of  the  city  of  New  York 
guarded  the  incoming  delegates,  escorted 
them  to  their  hotels,  to  the  city  hall,  and 
back  to  their  hotels.  The  Mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia and  a  representative  committee 
also  provided  a  long-to-be  remembered 
reception.  The  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  and  New  York  Central  rail- 
roads granted  reduced  rates,  issued  spe- 
cial souvenir  brochures,  and  offered  the 
best  of  meals  on  their  special  trains  with 
the  compliments  of  the  roads.  All  of  the 
hotels,  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  New 
York,  the  new  Mayflower  in  Washington, 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and  others  in  New 
York,  made  every  possible  effort  to  add  to 
the  comforts  of  the  visitors.  The  Pan- 
American  Union,  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  entire 
force  of  the  United  States  Capitol,  the 
women  of  Washington,  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives,  both  in 
Washington  and  in  New  York,  the  State 
Department  in  Washington,  Treasury 
and  customs  officials,  members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— these  and  many  others  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  success  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  Conference  met  in  an  atmosphere 
of  disappointment  because  of  the  failure 
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of  the  Franco-American  debt  negotiations. 
Offsetting  this,  however,  was  the  hope  in 
the  Conference  at  Locarno.  Too,  a  num- 
ber of  the  delegates  had  just  come  from 
the  sessions  of  the  Sixth  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  Geneva.  If  there 
appeared  something  of  bewilderment  in 
the  early  moments  of  the  Conference,  it 
soon  disappeared.  The  addresses  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Kellogg, 
and  by  Senator  William  B.  McKinley, 
President  of  the  American  Group,  indeed, 
seemed  to  place  the  visitors  quite  at  ease. 
Business  got  under  way  quickly.  It  was 
announced  that  the  sessions  were  to  be 
held  from  10  to  1  and  from  3  to  6  daily. 
The  first  subject  for  discussion  was  the 
report  of  Dr.  Christian  L.  Lange,  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  The  debate  upon  this  report 
lasted  throughout  the  first  session  and 
until  noon  the  next  day,  October  2. 

The  conference  of  the  afternoon,  Octo- 
ber 2,  following  a  reception  by  President 
Coolidge,  met  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas, 
Pan-American  Union  building.  Senator 
Claude  A.  Swanson,  of  Virginia,  rappor- 
teur, delivered  an  address  upon  the  Pan- 
American  Union.  Speeches  were  also  de- 
livered by  Senator  Pedro  de  Alba,  of 
Mexico;  Representative  Jose  Ramon 
Cruells,  of  Cuba;  Senator  Jose  Mattoso 
Sampaio  Correa,  of  Brazil;  Senator  Ismal 
Cortinas,  of  Uruguay;  Representative 
Ezequiel  Padilla,  Speaker  of  the  Mexican 
House  of  Representatives;  Representative 
Carlos  Grisanti,  President  of  the  Vene- 
zuela Congress,  and  Senator  Bergstrom, 
former  Minister  of  War  of  Sweden.  At 
this  session  a  resolution  was  introduced 
asking  that  the  Spanish  language  be  here- 
after considered,  along  with  English, 
French,  and  German,  as  an  official  lan- 
guage of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
Under  the  constitution,  the  resolution  was 
referred  to  the  Council  for  consideration. 

The  third  session  of  the  Conference, 
held  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was 


devoted  to  the  development  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  subject  was  divided  into 
three  parts:  (1)  the  codification  of  in- 
ternational law;  (2)  the  declaration  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  nations;  (3)  the 
criminality  of  wars  of  aggression.  The 
first  of  these  three  was  laid  before  the 
Conference  in  the  form  of  an  address 
written  by  Honorable  Elihu  Root  and 
read  by  Representative  Theodore  E.  Bur- 
ton, both  of  the  United  States.  The 
second  took  the  form  of  an  address  by 
Senator  Henri  La  Fontaine,  of  Belgium. 
Senator  La  Fontaine's  remarks  aimed  to 
aid  the  commission  whose  work  is  to  for- 
mulate a  final  draft  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  nations  for  the  next  Interpar- 
liamentary Conference.  The  third,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  criminality  of  wars  of 
aggression,  was  laid  before  the  Confer- 
ence in  an  address  by  Professor  V.  V. 
Pella,  of  Rumania.  Professor  Pella  is 
the  author  of  a  volume  of  nearly  400 
pages,  entitled  "La  Criminalite  Collective 
des  Etats  et  le  Droit  Penal  de  I'Avenir.'* 
In  his  address  he  dwelt  upon  the  collec- 
tive criminality  of  war-waging  nations,  of 
the  criminal  psychology  of  countries  and 
of  its  causes,  such  as  criminal  heredity, 
atavism,  herd  instincts.  He  dwelt  with 
certain  external  aspects  of  the  problem, 
such  as  race  antagonism,  competition, 
imitation,  and  contagion.  The  speaker 
pleaded  for  intellectual,  economical, 
and  political  solidarity  among  the 
nations.  Professor  Pella's  address,  like 
his  book,  shows  him  to  be  a  student 
scientifically  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  enabling  nations  to  check  their  blind 
impulses  with  the  supremacy  of  reason. 
Notable  addresses  were  also  given  by  Mr. 
Gustave  Gratz,  former  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  in  Hungary;  the  head  of  the 
German  Group,  Professor  Walter  Shiick- 
ing;  Mr.  Dennis  Herbert,  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons;  Mr.  Thomas  John- 
son, of  the  Irish  Free  State;  Madame 
Pfiilf,  of  the  German  Reichstag;  Senator 
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Osmena,  of  the  Philippine  Congress;  Sir 
Robert  Home,  former  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  Great  Britain;  Mr.  Carl 
Lindhagen,  of  Sweden;  Mr.  Maxence- 
Bibie,  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties; William  Medinger,  of  Czechoslo-' 
vakia;  Giuseppe  Stefano-Napolitani,  of 
the  Italian  Senate;  M.  Falcoz,  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies;  Mr.  A. 
Fraenkel,  of  Denmark;  General  Richard 
Mulcahy,  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  H. 
J.  Procope,  of  Finland. 

The  fourth  session,  held  October  5,  con- 
sidered European  customs  understanding. 
The  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  Adolf 
Braun,  of  the  German  Reichstag.  This 
address  was  discussed  by  Sir  Arthur  Shir- 
ley Benn,  of  Great  Britain;  Mr.  Procope, 
of  Finland;  Mr.  Yankovitch,  of  Yugo- 
slavia; Mr.  William  Medinger,  of  Czecho- 
slovakia; Mr.  P.  E.  Flindin,  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies;  Mr.  Karl 
Drexel,  of  Austria,  and  Rudolf  Schneider, 
of  Germany.  It  was  during  this  session 
that  Mr.  Procope's  resolution  was  pre- 
sented and  referred  to  the  Council.  The 
original  resolution,  together  with  Mr. 
Procope's  substitute,  appear  elsewhere  in 
these  columns. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  5  the  dis- 
cussion turned  to  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ment and  a  report  on  demilitarized  zones. 
The  whole  matter  was  opened  with  an 
address  by  Brigadier  General  E.  L. 
Spears,  of  Great  Britain.  General  Spears' 
views  had  been  laid  before  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  months  before  the  Con- 
ference, with  the  result  that  the  delegates 
were  able  to  discuss  the  problem  after 
preparation.  General  Spears  starts  with 
the  principle  that  there  can  be  no  hopeful 
reduction  of  armaments  until  the  nations 
are  satisfied  that  they  can  be  secure  under 
such  a  readjustment.  He  proposes  de- 
militarized zones  along  national  boundary 
lines  as  effective  assurances  of  that  secur- 
ity. He  believes  that  no  demilitarized 
zones  can  be  effectively  imposed  except  by 


mutual  consent.  He  also  holds  that  reci- 
procity is  essential — that  is  to  say,  sacri- 
fices and  concessions  required  by  one  of 
the  zoned  States  must  be  met  by  corre- 
sponding sacrifices  and  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  other.  Those  taking  part  in 
the  discussion  were  Dr.  P.  Munch,  of 
Denmark;  Sir  Park  Goff,  of  Great 
Britain ;  Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  of  the 
United  States;  Mr.  Simon  Reynaud,  of 
France;  Mr.  Alfred  Gildemeister,  of  Ger- 
many; Mr.  Kurt  Grabe,  of  Poland,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  of  Great  Britain. 
After  the  discussion  of  the  demilitarized 
zones  the  Conference  was  turned  to  the 
debate  on  the  report  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral. It  was  here  that  Mr.  Jeptha  B. 
Duncan,  of  Panama,  pleaded  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  and  Mr.  Axel  de 
Vries,  of  Esthonia,  called  attention  to  the 
dangers  of  the  Third  International  Con- 
ference of  Moscow.  Other  speakers  at 
this  time  were  Reich,  of  Poland;  Tinzl, 
of  Italy;  Bianchi,  Italy;  Nakamura,  of 
Japan;  Mateu,  of  Rumania,  and  Kwiath- 
owski,  of  Poland.  It  was  at  this  time  also 
that  Lindhagen,  of  Sweden,  brought  up 
his  three  motions,  systematically  and 
unanimously  turned  down  at  Bern  last 
year  and  at  Copenhagen  the  year  before, 
calling  for  a  revision  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  for  an  appeal  to 
the  United  States  to  join  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  for  a  universal  language. 
All  three  of  these  motions  were  subse- 
quently defeated. 

The  fifth  session  of  October  6  was  de- 
voted principally  to  a  general  debate  on 
the  reduction  of  armaments,  participated 
in  by  Mayeda,  of  Japan;  Zamorski,  of 
Poland;  Lukacs,  of  Hungary;  Hudson, 
of  Great  Britain;  Escoffier,  of  France; 
Sollman,  of  Germany ;  Maddison,  of  Great 
Britain;  Mangabeira,  of  Brazil;  Moloff, 
of  Bulgaria;  Brabec,  of  Czechoslovakia; 
Lindhagen,  of  Sweden;  Pella,  of  Ru- 
mania; Charteris,  of  Great  Britain; 
Quidde,  of  Germany;  Rennie  Smith,  and 
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Sir  Robert  Hutchinson,  of  Great  Britain. 
After  this  discussion  the  two  resolutions, 
appearing  elsewhere  in  these  columns, 
were  passed. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  session  the  discus- 
sions related  to  customs  understanding. 
The  resolutions  as  finally  adopted  were 
discussed  by  Wittert  van  Hoogland,  of 
Holland;  Gratz,  of  Hungary;  Ilski,  of 
Poland;  Georgesco,  of  Rumania,  who 
offered  amendments  to  the  resolutions; 
Semerdjieff,  of  Bulgaria;  Bento  Jose  de 
Miranda,  of  Brazil;  Lithander,  of 
Sweden;  McMaster,  of  Canada;  Blanton, 
of  the  United  States,  and  Col.  A.  Eng- 
land, of  Great  Britain.  There  was  also  a 
debate  upon  the  parliamentary  system. 
This  debate  was  opened  by  J.  Hugh  Ed- 
wards, of  Great  Britain,  and  continued 
by  Schopfer,  of  Switzerland;  Lindhagen, 
of  Sweden;  Chassaing,  of  France;  Yepes, 
of  Colombia;  Cortinas,  of  Uruguay; 
Moore,  of  Great  Britain;  Bergman,  of 
Sweden;  Capgras,  of  France,  and  Con- 
nally,  of  the  United  States.  The  resolu- 
tion affecting  the  parliamentary  system, 
drafted  by  Michaeli,  of  Switzerland,  ap- 
pearing elsewhere  in  these  columns,  was 
passed  at  this  session. 

It  was  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  sum- 
marized as  briefly  as  possible,  that  Repre- 
sentative Theodore  E.  Burton  was  led  to 
say  at  this  the  last  of  the  sessions  in 
Washington:  "In  many  respects  this  has 
been  the  most  notable  gathering  ever  held 
in  this  city";  and  that  Bronislaus  Dem- 
binski,  of  Poland,  was  moved  to  remark: 
"We  have  made  a  long  step  forward  on 
the  road  of  international  progress." 

General  Spears,  of  the  British  Group, 
has  written  of  the  Conference :  "What  was 
really  impressive  was  to  see  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  Conference  welcomed  any 
attempt  which  had  as  its  object  the  peace- 
ful solution  of  international  disputes.  In 
this  matter  there  was  no  division  of 
opinion,  no  hesitation  ...  in  itself 
a  justification  of  the  Conference." 


LOCARNO 

THE  amount  of  enthusiasm  aroused 
by  the  signing  of  the  mutual  guaran- 
tee pacts  at  Locarno  is  most  gratifying,  as 
an  indication  of  how  widespread  and  deep- 
seated  is  the  desire  of  international  peace 
all  over  the  world.  But,  apart  from  that, 
the  various  treaties  themselves  add  little 
to  the  security  of  Europe  or  the  potential 
peace  of  the  world.  In  principle  they 
differ  little  from  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
last  year,  and  are  in  fact  but  a  makeshift 
substitute  for  that  instrument,  which  was 
speedily  chilled  out  of  existence  by  the 
attitude  of  the  British  dominions.  And 
yet  the  success  of  the  Locarno  Conference 
is  a  welcome  consummation. 

It  is  naive  to  suppose  that  the  Locarno 
treaties  do,  effectively  and  forever,  banish 
the  specter  of  war  from  the  European 
horizon — any  more  than  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol would  have  done  it,  or  than  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  has  done  it.  They 
change  nothing  in  the  configuration  of 
post-war  Europe,  and  it  is  in  that  configu- 
ration that  either  lie  or  do  not  lie  the 
seeds  of  future  wars.  It  does  not,  as  we 
are  assured  from  so  many  quarters,  open 
the  way  for  general  disarmament  in  Eu- 
rope. On  the  contrary,  the  very  nature 
of  the  treaty  structure  built  up  at  Locarno 
makes  for  a  likelihood  of  a  retention  of 
their  military  equipment  by  those  powers 
which  now  have  large  standing  armies. 

Germany  has  once  more  solemnly  ac- 
cepted the  validity  of  her  frontiers  as  laid 
down  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  But 
she  did  that  in  July,  1919,  when  she 
signed  the  Peace  Treaty.  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  Belgium  have  solemnly  under- 
taken to  protect  the  Rhine  frontier  of 
France  from  any  aggression  on  the  part 
of  Germany.  But  .they  did  that  when 
they  became  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  undertook  their  obligations 
under  Articles  X  and  XIV  of  the  League 
Covenant.     The  only   difference   is  that 
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they  have  now  gone  a  step  farther  and 
guaranteed  the  Ehine  frontier  for  Ger- 
many as  well.  But  no  sane  man  has  ever 
supposed  that  France  would  attempt  to 
invade  Germany,  and  thus  violate  the 
Rhine  frontier,  except  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  invaded  the  Ruhr,  as  her  right 
under  the  economic  sanctions  provisions 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  And  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Locarno  treaties  that  can 
prevent  her  from  doing  this  again  if  she 
should  deem  it  necessary. 

The  Locarno  treaties  presumably  do 
for  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany  what 
they  do  for  the  western  frontier  on  the 
Rhine.  This  frontier  involves  Germany's 
relations  with  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland. 
With  regard  to  the  former  there  is  no 
difficulty;  with  regard  to  the  latter,  there 
are  distinct  difficulties.  Germany  has 
never  denied,  and  does  not  deny  now,  the 
fact  that  she  is  not  reconciled  to  her 
Polish  frontier,  especially  to  the  existence 
of  the  Polish  corridor,  which  cuts  German 
territory  into  two  parts.  Ostensibly,  the 
Polish-German  treaty  signed  at  Locarno 
precludes  the  possibility  of  Germany's  at- 
tempting to  rectify  this  frontier  by  force. 
But  so  great  apparently  have  been 
Poland's  misgivings  as  to  the  eifective- 
ness  of  such  a  pact  that  her  acquiescence 
had  to  be  purchased  by  means  of  a  trian- 
gular arrangement — also  made  and  signed 
at  Locarno — between  herself,  France,  and 
Czechoslovakia,  which  assumed  the  form 
of  a  defensive  alliance  among  them,  di- 
rected against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Germany  to  disavow  the  validity  of  her 
signature  affixed  to  the  Locarno  instru- 
ments. 

This  defensive  alliance  is  the  clearest 
possible  indication  of  the  fact  that  neither 
France  nor  Poland  put  any  greater  trust 
in  Germany's  honorable  intentions  with 
regard  to  the  Locarno  treaties  than  they 
have  put  in  her  signature  under  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, what  reason  is  there  to  be- 


lieve that  they  will  show  the  slightest  in- 
clination to  change  the  arrangement 
whereby  they  have  hitherto  assured  them- 
selves of  Germany's  inability  to  make  any 
hostile  moves  against  them — the  mainte- 
nance of  their  armies  and  a  continued  dis- 
armament of  Germany? 

Taken  in  all  their  implications,  the 
Locarno  treaties  are  not  only  a  limited 
substitute  for  the  Geneva  Protocol,  but 
they  bring  into  even  sharper  relief  the 
idea  which  underlay  that  instrument,  viz., 
that  the  road  to  peace  is  through  military 
alliance  and  a  constant  display  of  force. 
Europe  has  been  living  with  this  idea  for 
a  long  time.  On  the  basis  of  it  she  has 
been  able,  time  and  again,  to  provide  for 
herself  short  breathing  spells  of  peace. 
But  it  never  has  and  never  can  lead  to 
permanent  peace. 

And  yet  the  Locarno  treaties  are  a  wel- 
come development  in  the  European  situa- 
tion. They  do  introduce  a  new  element 
into  it.  After  the  ratification  of  the 
Locarno  treaties,  Germany  will  have  a 
different  international  status  than  she 
had  before  the  treaties  were  signed. 
Through  these  treaties  she  attains  a  posi- 
tion of  diplomatic  parity  with  the  great 
powers  of  the  Allied  group.  The  way  is 
open  for  her  entry  into  the  League  of 
Nations.  One  of  the  most  glaring  abnor- 
malities of  the  post-war  European  situa- 
tion is  thus  obviated. 

There  is  scarcely  a  major  problem  of 
intra-European  policy  that  does  not,  in 
some  way  or  other,  concern  Germany. 
With  Germany  outside  the  League,  it  has 
been  practically  impossible  for  that  body 
to  deal  effectively  with  any  of  these  prob- 
lems. A  serious  test  of  the  League  as  an 
instrument  for  the  aims  for  which  it  was 
originally  devised  will  come  when  Ger- 
many sits  in  its  Council.  The  real  test 
will  probably  not  come  until  Russia,  too, 
is  in  the  League.  But  the  test  provided 
by  Germany's  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  League  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
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demonstrating  whether  the  League  is 
capable  of  developing  into  a  political 
force  —  which  we  greatly  doubt  —  or 
whether  it  will  follow  the  lines  of  its  pres- 
ent development  and  evolve  into  a  great 
international  agency  for  the  gathering 
and  exchange  of  information  and  view- 
points. 

Locarno  may  be,  and  probably  is,  one 
of  the  milestones  on  the  road  toward  in- 
ternational peace ;  but  it  is  far  from  being 
the  goal  attained. 


OUR  DEBT  NEGOTUTIONS 
WITH  FRANCE 

WHILE  it  is  most  regrettable  that 
our  debt-funding  negotiations  with 
France  have  not  resulted  in  a  definite 
agreement,  there  has  been  indisputable 
value  accruing  from  M.  Caillaux's  visit  to 
Washington.  An  attempt  to  settle  the 
debt  problem  was  made  three  years  ago, 
when  the  Parmentier  Mission  came  to  the 
United  States.  That  attempt  led  to  no 
results  whatever.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk,  both  here 
and  in  France,  on  the  subject  of  the  debt ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  last  conference 
in  Washington  that  the  moot  points  of 
this  very  intricate  question  were  really 
threshed  out  and  its  various  phases 
brought  into  proper  perspective.  The 
two  notes  addressed  by  our  Debt  Funding 
Commission  to  M.  Caillaux,  the  text  of 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
state  the  problem  admirably. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the 
negotiations  ended  merely  leave  it  to  be 
desired  that  the  next  attempt  at  similar 
negotiations  be  handled,  on  the  side  of 
France,  by  a  more  skillful  and  tactful 
technical  personnel;  but  the  courage  and 
clear-mindedness  with  which  the  problems 
of  the  settlement  were  faced  by  our  Debt 
Funding  Commission  are  certainly  a  good 
augury  for  the  eventual  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  matter. 


When  our  Debt  Funding  Commission 
accepted  the  principle  of  paying  capacity 
as  a  guide  in  determining  the  size  of  the 
annuities,  and  when  it  further  agreed  to 
recognize  the  difficulties  of  economic  and 
financial  uncertainty  under  which  France 
is  laboring  at  the  present  time  by  post- 
poning the  final  settlement  to  a  future 
date,  it  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  was 
prepared  to  face  realities  and  order  its 
actions  accordingly;  for  these  two  factors 
are  the  outstanding  realities  of  the  debt 
problem. 

Paying  capacity  is  the  only  fair  prin- 
ciple in  which  arrangements  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  large  international  indebtedness 
can  be  grounded.  The  World  War,  which 
left  the  nations  of  the  world  with  huge 
outstanding  accounts  against  each  other, 
also  left  the  world  in  a  state  of  more  or 
less  complete  confusion  on  the  question  of 
what  is  really  involved  in  adjusting  these 
accounts.  The  most  pressing  of  these  ac- 
counts was  the  bill  presented  to  Germany 
by  the  Allied  Powers  for  reparation,  and 
for  five  years  all  attempts  to  regulate  this 
account  were  based  on  anything  but  the 
sound  principle  of  Germany's  paying 
capacity. 

The  London  schedule  of  payments  of 
1931,  with  an  arbitrarily  settled  annuity 
far  beyond  German/s  capacity  to  meet  it, 
resulted  in  the  spectacular  crash  of  Ger- 
man finances  and  led  to  all  the  bitterness 
and  waste  of  the  Ruhr  occupation.  It  was 
not  until  the  Dawes  Plan  and  London 
Protocol  that  the  question  was  placed 
where  it  should  be,  and  the  way  was  open 
for  an  intelligent  and  sane  approach  to 
the  problem. 

The  nature  of  a  nation's  debt-paying 
capacity  was  clearly  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port prepared  by  the  experts  who  worked 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  present 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  The 
world's  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact 
that,  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet,  year 
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after  year,  large  payments  on  its  foreign 
indebtedness,  the  debtor  nation  must  be 
in  a  position  not  only  to  raise  enough  rev- 
enue within  the  country  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  in  its  own  currency,  but 
must  also  have  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  in  her  foreign  trade  to  allow  her 
to  convert  these  funds  into  foreign  cur- 
rencies or  gold — the  only  means  of  pay- 
ment acceptable  to  the  creditor  nation. 
Hence  the  emphasis  that  the  world  has 
been  placing  since  upon  the  "transfer 
problem,*'  which  is  nothing  else  but  the 
process  of  converting  domestic  currencies 
into  foreign  ones. 

It  was  inevitable,  after  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  Dawes  Plan  was  received 
in  the  United  States,  that  we  should  not 
refuse  to  apply  its  underlying  principles 
to  the  analogous  problem  of  the  French 
debt  to  us.  The  circumstances  under 
which  this  debt  was  contracted  were  dif- 
ferent from  those  under  which  Germany 
piled  up  against  herself  the  reparation  ac- 
count which  she  has  to  meet;  but  the 
processes  involved  in  liquidating  the  two 
accounts  are  identical.  Just  as  Germany, 
in  order  to  pay  reparations,  must  have  an 
adequate  surplus  in  her  budgetary  rev- 
enue and  a  corresponding  surplus  in  her 
foreign  trade,  so  France,  in  order  to  meet 
payments  on  her  foreign  debts,  must  be  in 
a  position  to  meet  these  two  primary  re- 
quirements. 

The  uncertainty  of  France's  economic 
position  proceeds  from  several  sources. 
Ostensibly  the  most  important  and  press- 
ing factor  in  her  situation  at  the  present 
time  is  the  currency  problem.  The  franc 
is  on  the  downgrade.  At  the  same  time, 
the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  France  contain 
an  ample  amount  of  gold  for  the  franc  to 
be  placed  immediately  on  a  sound  gold 
basis.  "Why  is  this  not  done  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  touches  the  very  heart  of 
the  diflBculties  under  which  France  is 
laboring. 


Ever  since  the  war  France  has  been  pil- 
ing up  a  stupendous  domestic  debt,  orig- 
inating principally  from  the  expenditures 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  devastated 
regions.  Ultimately  this  debt  is  to  be 
liquidated  by  means  of  Germany's  repara- 
tion payments.  In  the  meantime  it 
weighs  as  an  insupportable  burden  upon 
the  national  budget  of  France.  The  in- 
terest on  this  debt  constitutes  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  expenditures  in  the 
French  budget.  It  cannot  be  met  out  of 
ordinary  taxation,  for  France  is  already 
groaning  imder  a  crushing  tax  burden. 
It  is  met  out  of  further  borrowing,  and 
as  the  difficulties  of  borrowing  become 
greater  and  greater,  the  government  is 
forced  to  resort  to  new  issues  of  paper 
money.  The  result  is  a  downward  pres- 
sure on  the  franc. 

This  downward  course  of  the  franc  has, 
however,  a  very  important  result  in  an- 
other direction.  It  stimulates  the  foreign 
trade  of  France.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
which  always  occurs  under  inflation.  In 
a  country  which  passes  through  inflation, 
goods  are  cheaper  than  in  other  countries, 
and  that  country's  opportunities  for  sell- 
ing abroad  are  increased.  At  the  same 
time,  its  purchases  abroad  become  more 
expensive  and  its  imports  fall  behind  its 
exports.  The  result  is,  for  the  time  being, 
a  brilliant  foreign  trade  situation,  which, 
however,  cannot  continue  long,  because  its 
net  result  is  a  draining  of  the  country's 
stocks  of  raw  materials.  Nevertheless, 
while  it  lasts,  it  gives  the  appearance  of 
great  prosperity. 

These  are  the  essentials  of  the  French 
economic  situation  at  the  present  time. 
Stimulated  by  a  low  currency,  the  French 
foreign  trade  apparently  gives  France  a 
considerable  transfer  capacity.  Her 
budgetary  situation,  however,  is  such  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  within  the  country  the 
amounts  to  be  transferred,  she  would 
have  to  unbalance  her  budget  still  further, 
and  thus  court  the  sort  of  disaster  into 
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which  Germany  was  plunged  prior  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  Dawes  Plan. 

But  that  is  not  all.  A  series  of  heroic 
measures,  involving  great  patriotic  sacri- 
fices, as,  for  example,  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  French  holders  of  the  govern- 
ment bonds  to  accept  a  very  much  reduced 
rate  of  interest  on  them,  may  give  France 
an  opportunity  to  balance  her  budget  and 
save  herself  from  a  catastrophic  inflation 
crisis.  Then  she  would  be  able  to  use  her 
gold  for  stabilizing  the  franc.  But  the 
inevitable  result  of  stabilization  would  be 
a  sharp  rise  in  prices  and  an  equally  sharp 
decline  in  French  exports.  This  would 
immediately  create  for  France  a  serious 
transfer  problem. 

All  these  are  difficulties  which  stare 
France  in  the  face.  They  are  real,  not 
imaginary.  Nor  are  they  light,  by  any 
manner  of  means.  And  it  is  well  that  our 
Debt  Funding  Commission,  in  its  efforts 
to  place  on  a  regularized  basis  the  loose 
ends  of  the  war  debts  which  are  still 
dangling  in  the  air  seven  years  after  the 
armistice,  faces  squarely  and  frankly  the 
problem  which  they  create. 


THE  Canadian  Group  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  gave  to  the  visiting 
delegates  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  energy 
and  ability  at  the  heart  of  the  Canadian 
people.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  Sena- 
tor N.  A.  Belcourt  and  Senator  C.  P. 
Beaubien  found  themselves  early  in  Sep- 
tember faced  with  the  problem  of  enter- 
taining some  400  foreigners  in  five  differ- 
ent cities  within  five  consecutive  days,  and 
nothing  in  the  way  of  organization  accom- 
plished. Within  the  limits  of  one  month 
they  laid  all  their  plans,  set  up  their  or- 
ganization, and  carried  every  detail 
through  to  a  successful  issue,  without  a 
hitch,  and  to  the  admiration  and  unal- 
loyed pleasure  of  every  guest. 


THE  next  conference  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  will  probably  not  be 
held  until  1927.  The  decision  lies  with 
the  Council,  the  governing  board  of  the 
Union.  It  now  appears  that  in  1936 
there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Council, 
made  up  of  two  members  from  each 
group,  and  of  the  six  commissions.  Each 
of  these  commissions  consists  of  one  rep- 
resentative from  each  of  the  groups.  This 
means  that,  with  its  two  members  upon 
the  Council  and  its  six  members  of  com- 
missions, each  group  will  be  represented 
by  eight  persons.  The  place  of  the  meet- 
ing has  not  yet  been  determined. 


THE  Interparliamentary  Union  is  an 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional understanding.  It  is  an  interna- 
tional organization  with  which  we  of  the 
United  States  can  work  without  violence 
to  our  established  policies. 

The  Twenty-third  Conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  aims  and  spirit  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  The  object  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  is  the  study  of  all 
questions  of  an  international  character 
suitable  for  settlement  by  parliamentary 
action.  Since  international  treaties  and 
understandings,  any  hopeful  international 
law,  depend  or  should  depend  upon  legis- 
lative action,  such  conferences  of  law- 
makers are  of  importance,  the  discussions 
relating,  as  they  often  do,  to  matters  of 
peace  and  war.  The  Interparliamentary 
Union  is,  therefore,  to  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  world  what  the  League  of 
Nations  is  to  the  executive  departments 
of  governments.  It  aims  to  aid  and  to 
coordinate  parliamentary  action  on  the 
international  plane.  Its  goal  is  the  co- 
operation of  lawmaking  bodies  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  society  of  nations  governed  by 
law.  An  unofficial  clearing-house  of  offi- 
cial legislators,  a  get-together  conference 
of  lawmakers,  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  is  the  world's  nearest  approach  to 
a  parliament  of  man.  The  Twenty-third 
Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  was  such  a  parliament. 
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THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE 

THE  outstanding  events  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Conference  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  were  associated  with  New 
York  city,  September  28  and  29 ;  Phila- 
delphia, September  30;  Washington,  Oc- 
tober 1  to  7;  New  York  city,  October  8 
and  9;  Niagara  Falls,  October  10  and  11; 
Hamilton  and  Toronto,  Ontario,  October 
11  and  12;  Ottawa,  Ontario,  October  12 
and  13;  Montreal  and  Quebec,  October 
14  and  15. 

Headquarters  of  the  American  Group 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  were 
opened  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  city,  Saturday,  September  26,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  where  incoming  delegates 
registered  as  they  arrived.  The  Mayor's 
Reception  Committee  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  led  by  Mr.  George  F.  Mand,  met 
incoming  steamers  bearing  delegates  at 
quarantine,  and  conveyed  them  from  the 
piers  to  the  hotels,  accompanied  by  official 
escort.  September  28  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee conveyed  the  delegates  from  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  to  the  City  Hall, 
where  they  paid  their  respects  to  His 
Honor  the  Mayor,  who  delivered  to  them 
an  address  of  welcome.  Following  the 
welcome  by  the  Mayor,  the  delegates  were 
conveyed  to  the  Astor  Hotel,  where  they 
were  given  a  luncheon  by  the  League  of 
Nations  Non-partisan  Association.  The 
English-Speaking  Union  gave  a  dinner  to 
the  members  of  the  English  delegation 
the  same  day.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  met  in 
the  afternoon  of  September  28  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Council  had 
a  meeting  the  following  day,  at  10  a.  m. 
September  29,  at  1  o'clock,  the  dele- 
gates became  the  guests  of  the  city  of  New 
York  on  a  sight-seeing  tour  around  the 
harbor,  being  conveyed  to  and  from  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  by  an  official  escort 
of  the  Mayor's  Committee.     On  the  same 


day  the  Council  on  Foreign  Eelations 
gave  a  dinner  to  the  officers  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  and  the  head  of  each 
delegation,  at  the  Harvard  Club,  New 
York  city. 

Wednesday,  September  30,  at  9 :30 
a.  m.,  the  delegates  became  the  guests  of 
the  American  Group  on  its  special  train 
at  the  Pennsylvania  station.  The  party 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  at  11 :30  a.  m., 
where  they  were  met  at  the  Broad  Street 
station  by  the  Mayor's  Committee.  They 
were  received  by  the  Mayor  and  shown 
the  shrines  of  Philadelphia.  They  were 
then  taken  to  Villa  Nova,  the  home  of 
Mr.  Morris  Lewis  Clothier,  where  lunch- 
eon was  served.  Later  in  the  afternoon 
they  drove  to  the  home  of  Ex-Governor 
William  Cameron  Sproul,  near  Chester, 
stopping  for  a  short  visit  at  Swarthmore 
College.  At  6  :30  p.  m.  the  delegates  took 
the  special  train  at  Chester  for  Wash- 
ington. The  dinner  aboard  the  train 
was  given  with  the  compliments  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  party  ar- 
rived at  Washington  at  9 :30  p.  m.,  where 
they  were  received  at  the  Washington 
Terminal  station  by  a  delegation  from 
the  United  States  Congress,  assisted  by 
the  Marine  Corps,  the  Navy  Band,  and 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  delegates  were  taken  to  the 
Mayflower  Hotel,  where  they  remained  as 
guests  of  the  American  Group  through- 
out their  stay  in  Washington. 

October  1,  delegates  registered  at  the 
Bureau  of  Information,  at  the  United 
States  Capitol,  where  they  received  their 
invitations,  notices,  and  the  like.  The 
first  session  of  the  Twenty-third  Confer- 
ence opened  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  10  o'clock. 

The  Capitol  Building  had  been  pre- 
pared and  manned  especially  for  the  Con- 
ference. A  branch  post-office  was  opened 
for  the  benefit  of  the  guests.  There  was 
a  ticket  office,  an  American  Express  Com- 
pany   tourist    office,    and    the    National 
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Metropolitan  Bank  of  Washington  served 
the  banking  needs  of  the  delegates.  Tele- 
graph and  telephone  service  was  at  their 
disposal.  Special  rooms  were  assigned  to 
the  various  committees  of  the  Union,  to 
the  officers,  and  to  the  groups. 

The  Washington  social  program  in- 
cluded the  following: 

Thursday,  October  1,  1 :00  p.  m.,  lunch- 
eon at  the  Mayflower  for  the  ladies  of  the 
delegations,  by  Miss  Julia  Mattis;  4:30- 
7 :00  p.  m.,  tea  and  reception  for  the 
ladies,  by  the  League  of  American  Pen 
Women,  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel ;  9 :00 
p.  m.,  reception  and  ball  for  all  guests,  by 
Mrs.  John  B.  Henderson. 

Friday,  October  2,  2:00  p.  m.,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  received 
the  guests  at  the  White  House.  The 
Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  convened  at  the  Pan-rAmerican 
Union  Building  immediately  following  the 
reception  by  the  President.  At  4 :30-6  :00 
p.  m,,  there  was  a  reception  and  tea  for 
all  guests,  by  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  at  Red  Cross  headquarters. 

Saturday,  October  3,  at  4:00-6:00 
p.  m.,  there  was  a  garden  party  for  all 
guests  at  "Twin  Oaks"  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  J.  Bell,  Woodley  Lane. 
From  9  :00-ll  :00  p.  m.,  there  was  a  re- 
ception for  the  ladies  by  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  clubs,  1734  "N" 
Street. 

Sunday,  October  4,  4:30-7:00  p.  m., 
tea  for  all  guests,  by  Mrs.  Thomas  F. 
Walsh,  2020  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Monday,  October  5,  1 :00  p.  m.,  lunch- 
eon for  all  guests,  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  and  "H"  Street;  4:30  p.  m., 
reception  and  tea  for  the  ladies  by  the 
National  University  Women's  Club,  1634 
"I"  Street. 

Tuesday,  October  6,  2 :00  p.  m.,  the 
guests  left  the  Mayflower  Hotel  for  Mount 
Vernon ;  at  8  :00  p.  m.,  there  was  a  dinner 
for  all  guests,  the  Secretary  of  State  pre- 
siding, at  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 

Wednesday,  October  7,  4:00  p.  m.,  the 
delegates  took  the  special  train  at  the 
Washington  Terminal  station  and  were 
conveyed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road to  New  York  city.  The  dinner 
aboard  the  train  was  given  with  the  com- 
pliments  of   the   railroad.     Arriving   in 


New  York,  the  party  became  the  guests 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  some  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  some  at  the  McAlpin  Hotel,  and 
some  at  the  Martinique  Hotel. 

The  program  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment was  as  follows : 

Thursday,  October  8,  10 :00  a.  m.,  auto- 
mobiles were  provided  and  the  guests  were 
taken  through  the  parks  and  parkways  of 
New  York  city,  through  Westchester 
County,  stopping  for  lunch  at  BriarcliS 
Lodge,  returning  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  at  6  :00  p.  m.  At  7 :00  p.  m.,  there 
was  a  banquet  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  attended  by  nearly  a  thousand 
persons. 

Friday,  October  9,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Endowment,  some  of  the  guests 
were  able  to  visit  the  Stock  Exchange; 
others  the  Museum  of  Natural  History; 
others  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Saturday,  October  10,  the  delegates 
were  taken  from  the  New  York  hotels  to 
the  Grand  Central  station,  from  which 
they  went  by  two  special  trains  to  Niagara 
Falls,  where  they  arrived  at  7:00  p.  m. 
At  9  o'clock  the  delegates  were  shown  the 
colored  illumination  of  the  Falls,  and 
later  the  night  display  of  the  rapids  below 
the  Falls. 

Sunday,  October  11,  farewell  luncheon 
by  the  American  Group.  At  2  :35  p.  m. 
the  delegates  became  the  guests  of  the 
Canadian  Group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  and  left  by  train  for  Hamil- 
ton. There  was  a  drive  through  the  city 
of  Hamilton  that  afternoon,  and  a  dinner 
given  by  the  city,  after  which  the  dele- 
gates left  by  train  for  Toronto,  where  they 
were  entertained  at  the  King  Edward 
Hotel. 

On  the  12th  they  were  given  a  drive 
through  the  city  of  Toronto  and  a  lunch- 
eon by  the  Government  of  Ontario.  They 
arrived  at  Ottawa  at  10  :45  p.  m.,  Monday, 
the  12th,  where  they  stayed  at  the 
Chateau  Laurier. 

Tuesday,  October  13,  the  final  session 
of  the  Conference  was  held,  lasting  all 
day.  The  dinner  in  the  evening  by  the 
Federal  Parliament,  was  another  brilliant 
affair.  Similar  hospitalities  were  ex- 
tended by  the  city  officials,  at  Montreal, 
Wednesday,  the  14th,  and  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  Province,  at  Quebec,  Thurs- 
day, the  15th. 

Perhaps  nothing,  however,  pictures  the 
international  importance  of  the  Confer- 
ence more  than  a  mere  reading  of  the 
names  of  the  delegates.  The  "Who's 
"Who  of  the  Conference"  follows: 

W^HO'S  WHO 

OF  THE  XXIII  CONFERENCE 

OF  THE 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CON- 
FERENCE 

Baron  Theodor  Adelswaerd,  President  of 
the   Council,   Senator  of  Sweden. 

Dr.  Christian  L.  Lange,  Secretary-General, 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Dr.  Leopold  Boissier,  Assistant  Secretary- 
General. 

Miss  Hilda  Strachan,  Private  Secretary  to 
Dr.  Lange. 

Senator  Wm.  B.  McKinley,  General  Chair- 
man of  the  Conference,  President  of 
the  American  Group. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Director  of  the  Con- 
ference, Executive  Secretary,  Ameri- 
can   Group. 

Hon.  J.  Butler  Wright,  Chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Hon.  William  McNeir,  Disbursing  Oflficer, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Dis- 
bursing  Clerk,    Department    of   State. 

Representative  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of 
Ohio,  Chairman  Committee  on  Re- 
ception. 

Andrew  J.  Montague,  of  Virginia,  Chair- 
man  Committee   on   Entertainment. 

Representative  Fred  A.  Britten,  of  Illinois, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Transporta- 
tion and  Hotel  Accommodations. 

Mrs.  John  Allan  Dougherty,  Chairman 
Ladies'   Committee  of  Washington. 

INTERPRETERS 

French — J.  Labat. 

German — Arthur    F.    J.    Remy    and    Edwin 

Emerson. 
Spanish — Antonio    Llano. 


AUSTRIA 
Five  Delegates 


Drexel,  Dr.  Karl,  Member  of  National  As- 
sembly, 


Heigl,  Mr.  Josef,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Heigl,  Member  of  National  Assembly. 

Keinbock,  Dr.  Viktor,  Member  of  National 
Assembly,  Former  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. 

Stockier,  Mr.  Josef,  Member  of  National 
Assembly,  Former  Secretary  of  State, 
1918-1920. 

Waiss,  Dr.  Erwin,  Member  of  Council  of 
Interparliamentary  Union;  Secretary- 
General  of  Austrian  Group;  Member 
of  National  Assembly;  Former 
Undersecretary  of  State,   1918-1920. 

BELGIUM 

One  Delegate 

La  Fontaine,  Hon.  Henri,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  La  Fontaine;  Member  of  Inter- 
parliamentary Council  and  Senator. 

BRAZIL 

Three  Delegates 

Correa,  Dr.  Jose  Mattoso  Sampaio,  with 
Mrs.  Correa,  Senator  from  District 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,   Civil   Engineer. 

Mangabeira,  Dr.  Joao,  with  Mrs.  and  Master 
Mangabeira;  Deputy  from  State  of 
Bahia;  Lawyer. 

Miranda,  Dr.  Bento  Jose  de,  with  Mrs.  and 
Miss  de  Miranda,  Deputy  from  State 
of  Para,  Civil  Engineer. 

Muniz,  Mr.  Joao  Carlos,  Secretary  of  Dele- 
gation; Deputy  Consul  for  Brazil  in 
New  York;  Graduate  in  Law  courses 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  University 
of  New  York. 

Correa,   Britto,   Mr.   S.,   Secretary. 

Bueno  Brandao,  Mr.  F.,  Secretary. 

Austin,  Eloise,  Secretary. 

BULGARIA 

Four  Delegates 

Mollofif,  Mr.  Vladimir,  Member  of  Council 
of  Interparliamentary  Union;  Presi- 
dent of  Bulgarian  Group;  Member  of 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  Professor  of 
Law,  University  of  Sofia;  Member  of 
Council  of  Bar  A.ssociation  of  Bul- 
garia; Member  of  Bulgarian  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Mouschano£f,  Mr.  Nicolas,  Member  of 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  Former  Minis- 
ter. 

Semerdjieff,  Mr.  Georges,  Secretary  of  Bul- 
garian Group;  Member  of  Chamber 
of  Deputies;  Chairman  of  Committee 
on  Finances  of  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Vassilieff,  Mr.  Grigor,  Member  of  Chamber 
of  Deputies, 
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CANADA 

Nine  Delegates 

Belcourt,  Hon.  N.  A.,  with  Miss  Belcourt; 
President  of  Canadian  Group;  Mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
of  the  Council  of  Interparliamentary 
Union;  Senator. 

Beaubien,  Hon.  C.  P.,  with  Miss  Beaubien; 
Senator;  attended  several  previous 
conferences  of  Interparliamentary 
Union;  Former  President  Canadian 
Group. 

Casgrain,  Mr.  J.  P.  B.,  with  Mrs.  Casgrain; 
Senator. 

Foster,  Sir  George,  with  Lady  Foster;  Sena- 
tor. 

McMaster,  Mr.  Andrew,  with  Mrs.  Mc- 
Master;  ex-Member  of  Parliament. 

White,  Hon.  Smeaton,  Senator. 

Willoughby,  Hon.  W.  B.,  Senator. 

McMeans,  Mr.  L.,  with  Mrs.  McMeans; 
Senator. 

Macdonell,  Mr.  A.  H.,  Senator. 

Montigny,  Mr.  L.  de.  Secretary. 

Halpin,  D.  J.,  Secretary. 

COLOMBIA 

Four  Delegates 

Botero  Saldarriaga,  Mr.  Roberto,  Senator; 
Lawyer. 

Uribe,  Mr.  Antonio  Jos6,  Member  of  Con- 
gress; Charter  Member  of  American 
Institute  of  International  Law;  Mem- 
ber of  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science,  and  many 
other  international  organizations. 

Yepes,  Mr.  J.  M,,  Senator;  Lawyer. 

Zea  Uribe,  Dr.  Luis,  Member  of  Congress; 
Physician. 

COSTA  RICA 

Six  Delegates 

Facio,  Mr.  Antonio,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Facio;  Member  of  Congress  from 
Limon;  Graduate  in  Medicine  from 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Chief 
Surgeon,  United  Fruit  Co.  Hospital 
at  Port  Limon. 

Fernandez,  Mr.  Le6n,  accompanied  by 
brother,  Mr.  Luis  Fernandez;  Con- 
gressman from  Province  of  Alajuela. 

Fonseca,  Mr.  Enrique,  Congressman  from 
Province  of  San  Jose. 

Leiva,  Mr.  Carlos,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Al- 
fred Pirie,  Secretary  of  Group;  Con- 
gressman from  Province  of  Cartago; 
Lftwyer. 


Robles,  Mr.  Miguel  Angel,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Robles;  Congressman  from 
Province  of  Limon;  Plantation 
Owner. 

Volio,  Mr.  Arturo,  Former  President  of 
Congress;    Lawyer   and    Capitalist. 

CUBA 

Four  Delegates 

Cruells,  Mr.  Jose  Ram6n,  with  Mrs.  Cruells; 
Representative  in  Cuban  Congress; 
Lawyer;  Former  Attorney  General 
of  Province  of  Santa  Clara. 

Duque  de  Heredia,  Mr.  Alfonso,  with  Mrs. 
Duque;  Senator  (serving  first  term) 
from  Santiago;  formerly  Representa- 
tive for  four  terms;  Lawyer. 

Espino,  Mr.  Jose  Ramon,  with  niece,  Miss 
Diaz;  Representative. 

Rodriguez  Ramirez,  Mr.  Juan,  with  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Rodriguez,  mother,  and  sister; 
Lawyer;  Representative,  serving  third 
term  from  Province  of  Matanzas; 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Finances 
and  the  Budget  of  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Garcia,  Mr.  T.,  Secretary  of  Group. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Two  Delegates 

Brabec,  Dr.  Jaroslav,  with  nephew,  Mr. 
George  Beaufort;  President  of  Group; 
Member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  of  the  Council  of  Interparlia- 
mentary Union;  Senator;  Vice-Chair- 
man  of  Judicial  Committee;  Member 
of  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Medinger,  Dr.  Wilhelm,  with  daughter,  Miss 
Medinger;  Member  of  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  Acting  Member  of  Council 
of  Interparliamentary  Union. 

Voska,  Captain  Em.  V.,  Secretary  to  Dele- 
gation. 

Nebuska,  Otokar,  Permanent  Secretary  of 
Group;  Assistant  Secretary  of  Par- 
liament; Composer  and  authority  on 
music  of  Czechoslovakia. 


DENMARK 
Twelve  Delegates 

Berendsen,  Mr.  Ivar,  Former  Member 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  Member  Cen- 
tral Committee  Danish  Radical  Party; 
Customs  Inspector;  Newspaper  man, 
free-lance. 

Fraenkel,  Mr.  A.,  Member  of  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

Gronborg,  Andr.  Th.,  Former  Member  of 
Parliament;  Author  and  Teacher. 
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Hanssen,  Mr.  H.  P.,  Acting  Member  of 
Council  of  Interparliamentary  Union; 
Member  of  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
Former  Minister. 

Hendricksen,  Mr.  Halfdan,  with  Mrs.  Hend- 
ricksen;  Member  of  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  Shipowner. 

Hauschultz,  Mrs.  Mathilde,  with  Mrs.  Signe 
Cleve;  Member  of  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties;  Lawyer. 

Kyed,  J.  C,  Member  of  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties; Farmer. 

Lauesgaard,  Mr.  A.,  with  Mrs.  Lauesgaard; 
Secretary  of  Danish  Group. 

Lou,  Dr.  Johannes,  with  son,  Niels  Henning 
Lou;  Member  of  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties; Physician. 

Munch,  Mrs.  Elna,  Member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies. 

Munch,  Dr.  P.,  with  son,  Mr.  Ebbe  Munch; 
Member  of  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
Former  Minister. 

Sundbo,  Mr.  J.  P.,  with  daughter-in-law, 
Mrs.  Sundbo;  Member  of  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  Editor. 

Trier,  Mr.  Sven,  Member  of  Council  of 
Interparliamentary  Union;  Member  of 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  Director  of 
Labor   Bureau. 

DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 

Five  Delegates 

Brache,  Mr.  Rafael,  with  Miss  Brache;  Rep- 
resentative. 

Diaz,  Mr.  Gustavo  Adolfo,  President  of  the 
Senate. 

Gomez,  Mr.  Manuel  J.,  Senator. 

Perez,  Mr.  Francisco,  with  Miss  Perez,  Rep- 
resentative. 

Santamaria,  Rev.  Father,  Representative. 

ESTHONIA 
One  Delegate 
de  Vries,  Axel,  Member  of  Parliament. 

FINLAND 

Three  Delegates 

Procope,  Mr.  Hj.  J.,  Member  of  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  Former  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Saastamoinen,  Mr.  A.,  Member  of  Chamber 
of  Deputies;  Former  Minister  to 
Washington. 

Tanner,  Mr.  W.,  Member  of  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  Former  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. 


FRANCE 

Twelve  Delegates 

Bokanowski,  Mr.  Maurice,  Former  Minister; 
Deputy. 

Beaumont,  Mr.,  Senator  from  I'AUier. 

Capgras,    Mr.,    Deputy    from    Tarn-et-Gar- 

onne. 

Chassaing,  Dr.,  Deputy  from  Puy  de  Dome. 

EscofEer,  Mr.  Andr£,  Deputy  from  Drome. 

Falcoz,  Mr.  Henri,  Deputy  from  Savoie; 
Secretary  of  Delegation. 

Flandin,  Mr.  Pierre  Etienne,  with  Mme. 
Flandin,  Former  Undersecretary  of 
State  for  Aviation;  Head  of  Inter- 
Allied  Air  Commission,  1917;  Presi- 
dent of  First  Aeronautical  Conference 
in  1919. 

Grinda,  Mr.,  Deputy  Maritime  Alps. 

Merlin,  Dr.  Fernand,  President  of  the 
Group;  Member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  of  the  Council  of 
Interparliamentary  Union;  Senator. 

Maxence-Bibie,  Mr.,  Deputy  from  Dordogne. 

Reynaud,  Mr.  Simon,  Deputy  from  the 
Loire. 

Thivrier,  Mr.,  Deputy  from  I'Allier. 

GERMANY 

Twenty-seven  Delegates 

Bartschat,  Mr.  Franz,  Member  of  Reich- 
stag. 

Braun,  Dr.  Adolf,  with  daughter.  Miss 
Braun;  Member  of  the  Reichstag; 
Author;  Journalist. 

Brodauf,  Mr.  Alfred,  Member  of  the  Reich- 
stag; Judge. 

Diez,  Carl,  Member  of  the  Reichstag;  Land- 

wirt. 

EickhofI,  Prof.  Richard,  Member  of  Coun- 
cil of  Interparliamentary  Union; 
Teacher;  Former  Deputy. 

Emminger,  Mr.  Erich,  Member  of  the  Reich- 
stag from  Bavaria;  Former  Minister 
of  Justice. 

Erkelenz,  Mr.  Anton,  Member  of  the  Reich- 
stag; Journalist. 

Gildemeister,  Dr.  Alfred,  Member  of  the 
Reichstag;  Lawyer. 

Hildenbrand,  Mr.  Karl,  Member  of  the 
Reichstag;  Former  Minister  of  Wert- 
emburg  in  Berlin. 

Korell,  Mr.  Adolf,  Member  of  the  Reich- 
stag;  Minister  of  the   Gospel. 

Lang-Brumann,  Mrs.  Thusnelda,  Member  of 
the  Reichstag;  Teacher. 
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Lemmer,  Mr.  Ernst,  Member  of  the  Reich- 
stag. 

Lobe,  Mr,  Paul,  President  of  the  Reichstag. 

Mende,  Mrs.  Clara,  Member  of  the  Reich- 
stag; Former  teacher. 

Mittelmann,  Dr.  Fritz,  Member  of  the 
Reichstag;   Lawyer. 

Pftilf,  Mrs.  Antonie,  Member  of  the  Reich- 
stag; Teacher. 

Quidde,  Dr.  Ludwig,  with  Mrs.  Klein- 
schmidt;  Professor  of  History;  Au- 
thor and  Lecturer;  Former  Deputy. 

Rauch,  Mr.  Hans,  Member  of  the  Reichstag; 
Engineer. 

Rheinbaben,  Baron  Werner  von.  Member  of 
the  Reichstag;  Former  Secretary  of 
State. 

Rosenfeld,  Dr.  Kurt,  Member  of  the  Reich- 
stag;  Lawyer. 

Schnee,  Dr.  Heinrich,  with  Mrs.  Schnee; 
Member  of  the  Reichstag;  Former 
Governor  of  German  East  Africa. 

Schneider,  Dr.  Rudolf,  Lawyer;  Member  of 
the  Reichstag. 

Schroder,  Mrs.  Louise,  Member  of  the 
Reichstag. 

Schiicking,  Dr.  Walter,  President  of  the 
German  Group;  Member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Interparliamentary  Union; 
Professor  of  Law. 

Sollmann,  Mr.  Wilhelm,  Member  of  the 
Reichstag;  Editor;  Former  Minister 
of  Interior. 

Teusch,  Mrs.  Christine,  Member  of  the 
Reichstag;  Teacher. 

Wirth,  Dr.  Josef  Karl,  Member  of  the 
Reichstag;  Former  Chancellor. 

Boye,  Richard,  Secretary  to  the  German 
Group. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

Forty-one    Delegates 

Benn,  Sir  Arthur  Shirley,  with  Lady  Benn; 
Member  for  Plymouth  since  1910; 
Former  President  of  British  Associa- 
tion of  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Mem- 
ber of  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Bird,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.,  with  Lady  Bird; 
Member  for  Wolverhampton;  Busi- 
ness man. 

Boothby,  Mr.  R.  J.  G.,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Brocklebank,  Mr.  Edmund,  Member  of 
Parliament. 

Brooke,  Brig.  General,  C.  R.  I.,  C.  M.  G., 

D.  S.  O.,  Member  of  Parliament. 


Charteris,  Brig.  Gen.  John,  C.  M.  G.,  D.  S. 

O.,  Member  for  Dumfries  since  1924; 
"Times"  correspondent  in  Balkan 
War;  D.  S.  M.  (U.  S.  A.),  Rising  Sun 
(Japan),  Leopold  (Belgium),  Croix  de 
Guerre  and  Legion  of  Honor 
(France). 

Coif  ox.  Major  W.  P.,  with  Mrs.  Coif  ox; 
Member  of  Parliament  since  1918; 
Major  Royal  Field  Artillery. 

Couper,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Member  for  Glasgow; 
Shipping  business. 

Cowan,  Sir  Henry,  with  Lady  Cowan,  and 
Miss  Cowan;  Member  for  North 
Islington;  Chairman  of  W.  &  B. 
Cowan,   Ltd. 

Davies,  Major  George  F.,  with  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Davies;  Member  for  Somerset; 
Business  man;  Served  in  World  War, 
1914-19. 

Edwards,  J.  Hugh,  Member  of  Parliament 
from  Wales;  Author  and  Lecturer. 

England,  Col.  A.,  with  Mrs.  England;  Mem- 
ber for  Lancashire;  Head  of  Man- 
chester business;  Served  through 
war  in  Gallipoli,  Egypt,  France,  and 
Belgium;  C.  M.  G.,  D.  S.  O.,  T.  D. 

Evans,  Capt.  Arthur,  with  Mrs.  Evans; 
Member  for  Cardiff,  Wales. 

Goff,  Sir  Park,  Member  of  Parliament; 
King's  Messenger;  Member  of  several 
Interparliamentary  and  Commercial 
Conferences. 

Gunston,  Capt.  D.  M.,  with  Mrs.  Gunston; 
Member  of  Parliament;  Officer  of 
Irish  Guards;  Served  through  war  in 
Irish   Guards. 

Hall,  Capt.  W.  D'Arcy,  with  Mrs.  Hall; 
Member  of  Parliament. 

Harvey,  Mr.  C.  M.  Barclay,  with  Mrs.  Bar- 
clay-Harvey;  Member  of  Parliament. 

Harvey,  Mr.  George,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Hemphill,  Lord,  with  Lady  Hemphill  and 
Hon.  Martyn  Hemphill;  Member  of 
Parliament;  Lawyer. 

Herbert,  Dennis,  with  Mrs.  Herbert;  Mem- 
ber for  Watford  Division  of  Herts; 
Solicitor. 

Home,  Sir  Robert,  Former  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Hudson,  R.  S,,  with  Mrs.  Hudson;  Member 
for  Cumberland;  was  in  diplomatic 
service. 

Huntington-Whiteley,    Sir    Herbert,    Bart., 

with  Lady  Huntington-Whiteley,  and 
son,  Eric  Arthur;  Former  Member  of 
Parliament. 

Hutchison,  Sir  Robert,  with  Lady  Hutchi- 
son; Member  of  Parliament;  In 
charge  of  British  Army  of  Occupation 
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in  Cologne,  1919-22;   K.  C.  M.  G.,  C. 

B.,  D.  S.  O.,  D.  S.  M.  (U.  S.  A.),  and 
other    foreign    decorations. 

Law,  T.,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Lougher,  Mr.  Lewis,  Member  for  Cardiff; 
Extensively  interested  in  shipping; 
Member  of  Court  of  Governors,  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Wales  and  Uni- 
versity of  Wales. 

Lynn,  Sir  Robert,  with  Lady  Lynn;  Mem- 
ber of  British  and  Ulster  Parliaments; 
Journalist;  Chairman,  Ulster  Educa- 
tional Commission. 

Maddison,  Mr.  F.,  with  daughter,  Miss  Ellen 
Maddison;  Secretary,  British  Group; 
Former  Member  of  Parliament;  Sec- 
retary of  the  International  Arbitration 
League. 

Mason,  Lt.  Col.,  G.  K.  M.,  with  Mrs.  Ma- 
son; Member  of  Parliament;  Served 
through  war  in  France,  Salonika, 
Serbia,  Palestine;  D.  S.  O. 

Milne,  J.  Wardlaw,  with  Mrs.  Milne;  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament;  Ex-member,  Vice- 
roy of  India's  Council;  Ex-chairman 
Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Moore,  Maj.  Gen.  Hon.  Sir  Newton  J,,  with 
Lady  Moore;  Member  of  Parliament; 
Former  Prime  Minister  of  Western 
Australia;  Chairman  Standing  Orders 
Committee,   House  of  Commons. 

O'Connor,  Capt.  T.  J.,  and  Mrs.  O'Connor; 
Member  of  Parliament;  Member  of 
English  Bar;  Fellow  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society;  Served  with  West 
African   Frontier  Force. 

Paling,  Mr.  Wilfred,  Member  for  Doncaster, 
Yorks,  1922-24;  Coal  Miner  until 
1916;  West  Riding  County  Council, 
1919. 

Pethick-Lawrence,  Mr.  F.  W.,  with  Mrs. 
Pethick-Lawrence;  Member  of  Par- 
liament; Author;  Barrister;  Lecturer. 

Pownall,  Lt.  Col.  Assheton,  with  Mrs.  Pow- 
nall  and  Miss  Pownall;  Member  from 
East  Lewisham  since  1918;  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  to  Minister  of 
Labour. 

Riley,  Mr.  Ben,  Member  of  Parliament. 

Roberts,  Mr.  Samuel,  with  Mrs.  Roberts; 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Hereford; 
One  of  Chairmen  of  Standing  Com- 
mittees, House  of  Commons. 

Smith,  Mr.  Rennie,  Member  of  Parliament. 

Spears,  Brig.  Gen.  E.  L.,  Former  Member 
of  House  of  Commons;  First  British 
officer  at  the  front  in  1914;  Head  of 
liaison  work  and  of  British  Military 
Mission  until  after  Peace  Conference; 
C.  B.,  C.  B.  E.,  M.  C,  and  numerous 
foreign  military  decorations. 


Vaughan-Morgan,  Col.  K.,  Member  for  East 
Falham,  London,  since  1922;  Director 
and  Vice-Chairman  of  Morgan  Cruci- 
ble Co.,  Ltd.;  Served  through  war  in 
France  and  Belgium. 

Williams,  Thomas,  with  Secretary,  J.  T. 
Rowan;  Member  for  Don  Valley 
Division,  South  Yorks;  Former  coal 
miner. 

Woodcock,  Col.  H.  C,  Member  for  Liver- 
pool; Member  of  City  Council  of 
Bristol;  Commander  of  Battalion  in 
1914;  Served  through  war  in  command 
of  regiments;  Stock-broker. 

GREECE 
One  Delegate 

Major  Byron  Carapanayoti,  M.  P.,  Ex-Min- 
ister  of  Communications;  Delegate  to 
the  23rd  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence. 

GUATEMALA 
One  Delegate 

Batres    Jauregui,    Mr.    Antonio,    and    son; 

Member  of  Congress;  Charter  mem- 
ber of  American  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law;  Historian  and  Author. 

HAITI 

Two  Delegates 

Thomas,  Mr.  Emmanuel  James,  with  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Elvyra  Thomas;  President 
of  the  Council  of  State;  Held  many 
public  offices  in  his  country  and  rep- 
resented Haiti  as  Consul-General  in 
Mobile. 

Beauvoir,    Dr.    G.,    Member    of    Council    of 

State. 

HOLLAND 
One  Delegate 

Wittert  van  Hoogland,  Baron  E.  B.  F.  F., 

Member  of  Council  of  Interparlia- 
mentary Union;  Senator  of  Parlia- 
ment of  Holland;  Member  of  City 
Council  of  The  Hague;  President  of 
the  Labour  Council  of  The  Hague. 

Horn,  Mr.  F.  N.,  Secretary  of  Delegation. 

HONDURAS 

Two  Delegates 

Castaneda,  Prof.  Gustave  A.,  Member  of 
Congress;  Teacher;  Author. 

Callejas,  Mr.  Venancio,  President  of  Con- 
gress. 

HUNGARY 

Six  Delegates 

Gaal,  Mr.  Andre  de.  Member  of  Parliament; 
Former  Secretary  of  State. 
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Gratz,  Mr.  Gustavius,  Former  Member  of 
Parliament;  Former  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Kallay,  Mr,  Tiber  de.  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment; Former  Finance  Minister. 

Lukacs,  Mr.  Georges  de.  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment; Former  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction; Member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  of  the  Council  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union. 

Petri,  Mr.  Paul,  Member  of  Parliament; 
State  Secretary  to  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Poka-Pivny,  Dr.  Adalbert  de,  with  Mrs. 
Poka-Pivny;  Secretary  of  Delegation; 
Former  Counsellor  of  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce. 


IRISH  FREE  STATE 
Four  Delegates 

Hayes,  Mr.  Michael,  Member  of  Council  of 
Interparliamentary  Union;  Speaker  of 
Dail  Eirann;  Chairman  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Johnson,  Thomas,  Member  of  Council  of 
Interparliamentary  Union;  Represen- 
tative in  Dail  for  Dublin;  Member  of 
several  commissions  of  Dail, 

McGilligan,  Patrick,  Member  of  the  Dail 
Eirann;  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Commerce;  Member  of  Executive 
Committee;  Former  Member  of  High 
Commission  for  the  Irish  Free  State 
in  London. 

Mulcahy,  General  Richard,  Representative 
in  Dail  Eirann  since  1918;  Chief  of 
Staff  of  Irish  Republican  Army;  Made 
Commander-in-Chief  on  death  of 
General  Michael  Collins;  Chairman  of 
Commission  on  Educational  and  Eco- 
nomic Conditions  of  the  Irish  speak- 
ing areas. 

ITALY 

Ten  Delegates 

Barzilai,  Mr.  Salvatore,  with  son,  Mr. 
Georges  Barzilai;  Senator;  Lawyer; 
Former  Minister. 

Bianchi,  Mr.  Fausto,  Deputy;  Lawyer. 

Buratti,  Mr.  Vittorio,  accompanied  by 
brother,  Bramante  Burratti;  Deputy; 
Manufacturer. 

Di      Stefano-Napolitani,      Hon.      Giuseppe, 

President  of  Delegation;  Member  of 
Council  of  Interparliamentary  Union; 
Lawyer;  Senator. 

Luiggi,  Mr.  Luigi,  with  daughter,  Miss 
Luisa  Luiggi;   Senator;   Engineer. 

Miliani,  Mr.  Giambattista,  Deputy;  Manu- 
facturer; Former  Minister. 


Nuvoloni,  Mr.  Domenico,  Senator;  Lawyer, 

Sardi,  Baron  Alessandro,  Deputy;  Former 
Undersecretary  of  State;  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Italia-America  Society. 

Tinzl,  Mr.  Carlo,  Deputy;  Lawyer;  Secre- 
tary on  train  only. 

Ungaro,  Mr.  Filippo,  Deputy;  Lawyer;  Sec- 
retary of  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Nuvoloni,  Mr.  Luigi,  Lawyer;  Secretary  to 
Delegation. 

Guzzardi,   Mr.   Ignazio,   Secretary. 

JAPAN 

Ten  Delegates 

Hirano,  Mr.  Mitsuo,  with  Secretary,  Mr. 
Shutaro  Tomimas;  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment; Editor. 

Isobe,  Mr.  Hisashi,  Member  of  Parliament; 
Lawyer. 

Mayeda,  Mr.  Fusanosuke,  Member  of  Par- 
liament; Business  man. 

Morita,  Mr.  Shigeru,  Member  of  Council  of 
Interparliamentary  Union;  Member  of 
Parliament;   Lawyer. 

Nakamura,  Mr.  Kaju,  Member  of  Council  of 
Interparliamentary  Union;  Lawyer. 

Sakai,  Mr.  Daisuk6,  Member  of  Parliament. 

Seki,  Mr.  Shunkiti,  Member  of  Parliament. 

Taguchi,  Mr.  Sukeichi,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment; Secretary  of  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Takagi,  Mr.  Masutaro,  with  daughter,  Miss 
Kiyoko  Takagi;  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment; Lawyer. 

Takatori,  Mr.  Junsaku,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Hosigawa,  Mr.,  Secretary  to  Mr.  Marita. 

KINGDOM  OF  THE  SERBS, 

CROATS  AND  SLOVENES 

Five  Delegates 

Yankovitch,  Dr.  Velizar,  with  Mrs.  Yanko- 
vitch;  Member  of  Parliament;  Former 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Communi- 
cations; President  of  the  Group. 

Marinkovitch,  Dr.  Voislav,  with  Mrs.  Ma- 
rinkovitch;  Member  of  Parliament; 
Former   Minister  of   Foreign   Affairs. 

Neshitch,  Mr.  Ljoubisha,  Member  of  Par- 
liament; Former  Undersecretary  of 
State  and  Minister  at  Prague. 

Boudisavljevitch,  Dr.  Srdjan,  Member  of 
Parliament. 

Preka,  Mr.  Nikola,  Member  of  Parliament. 

Drignakovitch,  Mr.  Veljke,  Secretary  of  the 
Delegation. 
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LITHUANIA 

One  Delegate 

Smulkstys,  Dr.  A.,  Member  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

MEXICO 

Eight  Delegates 

Alba,  Dr.  Pedro  de,  with  Mrs.  de  Alba; 
Senator;  Delegate  to  the  XXI  Con- 
ference of  Interparliamentary  Union; 
Physician. 

Bautista,  Mr.  Gonzals,  Secretary  of  the 
Group. 

Fabila,  Mr.  Gilberto,  Representative;  Agri- 
cultural  Engineer. 

G6ngora,  Mr.  Victorio  E.,  Senator. 

Hernandez  Galvan,  Mr.  Manuel,  Represen- 
tative; Lawyer. 

Merla,  Mr.  Pedro,  Representative. 

Padilla,  Mr.  Ezequiel,  President  of  Delega- 
tion; Representative;  Speaker  of 
House;   Lawyer. 

Vasquez,  Mr.  Genaro  V.,  Representative; 
Lawyer;  Former  Governor  of  Oaxaca. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
Six  Delegates 

Bishop,  Mr.  Robert  K.,  Senior  Member, 
Legislative  Council;  Business,  export- 
ing and  importing  and  shipping;  In 
public  life  since  1889,  representing 
Newfoundland  on  commissions  and  at 
conferences. 

Fox,  Hon.  Cyril  J.,  Speaker  of  Assembly 
since  July,  1924;  Barrister  and  Solici- 
tor; Elected  to  House  of  Assembly 
1919. 

Higgins,  Mr.  William  J.,  with  Mrs.  Higgins; 
Member  of  the  House  of  Assembly; 
Attorney  General,  and  Minister  of 
Justice;  In  public  life  since  1913. 

McGrath,  Hon.  Sir  Patrick,  with  nephew, 
Mr.  Claude  Fraser;  President  of 
Legislative  Council  since  1916; 
Knighted  for  war  work;  Journalist 
and  author;  Represented  his  govern- 
ment on  many  commissions  and  at 
conferences. 

Monroe,  Hon.  Walter  S.,  with  Mrs.  Monroe; 
Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland; 
Engaged  in  fisheries  industries;  In 
political  life  since  1923. 

Morine,  Hon.  Alfred  B.,  with  Mrs.  Morine; 
Member  of  Legislative  Council;  Jour- 
nalist; Lawyer;  Politician;  Minister 
without  portfolio. 


NICARAGUA 
Three  Delegates 

Callejas,   Mr.    Santiago,   with   sister-in-law. 

Miss  Mayorga;  Member  of  Senate, 
from  Chinandega;  Former  Minister  of 
War  and  of  Finance;  Knight  Com- 
rnander,  Order  of  Leopold  II  of  Bel- 
gium. 

Paniagua  Prado,  Mr.  Francisco,  with  son, 
Mr.  Luis  Paniagua;  Member  of  Senate 
from  Leon;  Lawyer;  Former  Justice 
of  Central  American  International 
Court. 

Salazar,  Mr.  J.  Leopoldo,  with  daughter, 
Miss  Emily  Salazar;  President  of 
Delegation;  Member  of  Senate  from 
Matagalpa;  Coflfee  exporter. 

Carazo  Morales,  Mr.  Evaristo,  Secretary  of 
Delegation. 

NORWAY 

Three  Delegates 

Bergersen,  Mr.  Johannes,  Member  of  Par- 
liament. 

Sundby,  Mr.  Jon,  Member  of  Council  of 
Interparliamentary  Union;  Member 
of  Parliament;  Agriculturist. 

Wefring,  Mr.,  Member  of  Council  of  Inter- 
parliamentary Union;  Member  of 
Council  of  State;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Aflfairs. 


PANAMA 

Three  Delegates 

Alemin,  Mr.  Julio,  with  Mrs.  Aleman; 
Member    of   National    Assembly. 

Duncan,  Mr,  Jeptha  B.,  Member  of  National 
Assembly;  Secretary  of  Education, 
1918-1923;  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages, in  National  Institute  of 
Panama;  Editor  of  "The  Times," 
daily  paper  published  in  English  and 
Spanish;  Editor  and  publisher  of  Eng- 
lish weekly. 

Vallarino,  Mr.  Octavio  A.,  with  Mrs.  Val- 
larino;  Member  of  National  Assem- 
bly. 

Zubieta,  Mr.  J.  A.,  with  Mrs.  Zubieta;  Sec- 
retary to  Delegation;  Former  member 
of  City  Council  of  Panama;  Delegate 
from  Panama  to  Int.  Labor  Congress, 
Washington,  1919. 

PERU 

Two  Delegates 

Curletti,  Mr.  Lauro  A.,  with  Miss  Curletti; 
Senator;  Chairman,  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs; 
Lawyer,  author,  lecturer. 
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Pazos  Varela,  Mr.  J.  F.,  and  Miss  Pazos; 
Member  of  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Pazos,  Miss  Cecilia,  Secretary  of  the  Group. 

PHILIPPINES 

One  Delegate 

Osmena,  Hon.  Sergio,  with  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Osmena;  President  pro-tempore,  Sen- 
ate; Formerly  Speaker,  Lower  House 
(1907-1922)  and  Vice-President,  Coun- 
cil of  State. 

Reyes,  Dr.  J.  S.,  Secretary  of  the  Delega- 
tion. 

POLAND 

Ten  Delegates 

Dembinski,  Dr.  Bronislaus,  President  of  the 
Polish  Group;  Member  of  Council  of 
Interparliamentary  Union;  Professor 
of  History  in  the  University  of  Posen 
(Poland);  Former  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Former  Undersecretary  of 
State,  etc.,  etc. 

Zamorski,  Jan,  Member  of  Council  of  Inter- 
parliamentary Union;  Member  of 
Chamber  of  Deputies  (Sejm);  Pro- 
fessor of  College. 

Kosydarski,  Wladislaw,  Treasurer  of  Polish 
Group;  Member  of  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties (Sejm). 

Dabski,  Jan,  Member  of  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties (Sejm);  Former  Undersecretary 
of  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Dymowski,  Dr.  Thaddaeus,  Member  of 
Chamber  of  Deputies   (Sejm). 

Graebe,  Kurt,  Member  of  Chamber  of 
Deputies   (Sejm). 

Ilski,  Dr.  Konrad,  Member  of  Chamber  of 
Deputies  (Sejm) ;  Vice-President  of 
City  of  Warsaw. 

Krajczyrski,  Rev.  Otto,  Member  of  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  (Sejm). 

Kwiatkowski,  Michal,  Member  of  Chamber 
of  Deputies   (Sejm). 

Reich,  Dr.  Leon,  Member  of  Chamber  of 
Deputies    (Sejm). 

Czosnowski,  Stanislaus,  Secretary. 

Sobieniowski,  Rev.  Stanislaus,  Secretary. 

Szczerbinski,  Jan  Stanislaus,  Secretary; 
Representative  of  Polish  Govern- 
mental Telegraphic  Agency. 

RUMANIA 

Five  Delegates 

*Bocu,  Mr.  Sever,  with  Mrs.  Bocu,  and  Sec- 
retary; Deputy;  In  public  life  for 
many  years;  Prominent  in  Roumanian 
affairs  since  war. 


*  Mr.  Bocu  not  present. 


Botez,  Mr.  Nicolae,  with  Mrs.  Botez;  Presi- 
dent  of  Group;   Senator. 

Georgesco,  Mr.  Constant,  with  Mrs.  Geor- 
gesco;  Deputy;  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Rumania; 
Lawyer;  Author  of  many  works  on 
economics    and    social    questions. 

Mateiu,  Dr.  Jon,  Deputy  since  1922;  Teacher, 
lawyer,  and  author. 

Mateiu,  Mrs.,  Inspector  for  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Protection  and  Public  Health; 
Secretary  of  the  Group. 

Fella,  Mr.  Vespasian,  with  Mrs.  Pella;  Sena- 
tor, in  Parliament  for  25  years;  Law- 
yer; Journalist. 

Pella,  Prof.  V.  V.,  Deputy;  Member  of 
Council  of  Interparliamentary  Union; 
Professor  of  Criminal  Law  in  Uni- 
versity; Specializes  in  criminal  law, 
both  private  and  international;  Au- 
thor of  works  on  various  aspects  of 
crime  and  criminals. 

SWEDEN 

Twenty-one  Delegates 

Abrahamson,  Mr.  E.  R.,  Member  of  First 
Chamber. 

Adelswaerd,  Baron  Theodor,  with  Baroness 
Adelswaerd;  President  of  Council  of 
Interparliamentary  Union;  President 
of  Swedish  Group. 

Bengtsson,  Mr.  Sven,  Member  of  Second 
Chamber;   Proprietor. 

Bergman,  Dr.  J.,  with  Mrs.  Bergman;  Mem- 
ber of  First  Chamber;  Former  Uni- 
versity Professor. 

Bergstrom,  with  Mrs.  Bergstrom;  Member 
of  First  Chamber;  Former  Minister  of 
War. 

Carlsson-Frosterud,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Member  of 
Second  Chamber. 

Fehr,  Mr.  Martin,  Member  of  First  Cham- 
ber;   Professor. 

Hallin,  Mr.  Eric,  with  son,  Hon.  Eric  Hal- 
lin;  Member  of  First  Chamber;  Lord 
of  the   Bedchamber. 

Hamrin,  Mr.  Felix,  with  Miss  Hamrin; 
Member  of  Second  Chamber;  Mer- 
chant. 

Jaerte,  Mr.  Otto,  with  Mrs.  Jaerte;  Member 
of  Second  Chamber;  Chief  First  Divi- 
sion of  the  Swedish  Royal  Social 
Board. 

Larson,  Mr.  Edvard,  Member  of  First 
Chamber. 

Lindhagen,  Mr.  Carl,  Member  of  First 
Chamber;    Mayor    of    Stockholm. 

Lithander,  Mr.  Emil,  with  Mrs.  Lithander; 
Member  of  Second  Chamber;  Mer- 
chant. 
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Lundell,  Mr.  Ernst,  Member  of  First  Cham- 
ber. 

Nilsson,  Mr.  C.  P.  V.,  Member  of  First 
Chamber. 

Olofsson,  Mr.  Johan,  Member  of  Second 
Chamber. 

Olsson,  Mr,  Oscar,  Member  of  First  Cham- 
ber;   Lecturer. 

Palsson,  Mr.  J.,  Member  of  First  Chamber. 

Pettersson,  Mr.  David,  Member  of  Second 
Chamber;  Former  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Sjostrom,  Mr.  Algot,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Vennerstrom,  Mr.  Ivar,  Member  of  Second 
Chamber;  Editor. 

Johannesson,  Mr.  Frederik,  Secretary  to 
Delegation. 

Walles,  Mr.  Kurt,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Miss  Engstrom,  Secretary  to  Baron  Adels- 
waerd. 

SWITZERLAND 

Two  Delegates 

Usteri,  Dr.  Paul,  with  daughter,  Mrs.  Loosli; 
Member  of  Council  of  Interparlia- 
mentary Union;  Member  of  Council 
of  Switzerland. 

Schopfer,  Mr.  Sidney,  and  his  sister,  Madam 
Ellen  de  Kernay;  Member  of  Council 
of  Interparliamentary  Union;  Deputy 
of  Congress;  Lawyer;  Acting  Presi- 
dent of  Delegation. 

URUGUAY 

One  Delegate 

Cortinas,  Hon.  Ismael,  with  Mrs.  Cortinas; 
Senator. 

VENEZUELA 

Two  Delegates 

Churion,  Mr.  Luis,  President  of  Chamber 
of  Deputies;  Former  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs;  Former  Secretary  to 
Washington   Legation;  Author. 

Grisanti,  Dr.  Carlos,  with  Misses  Margarita 
and  Ana  Teresa  Grisanti;  President 
of  Congress;  Lawyer;  Professor  of 
Law  in  University;  Former  President 
of  Federal  Court. 

Olavarria  Matos,  Mr.  J.  A.,  with  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Matos;  Secretary  to  Delegation. 

UNITED    STATES    OF   AMERICA 

The  officers  and  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Group  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 


OFFICERS 

President,  Senator  William  B.  McKinley. 

Vice-Presidents:  Representative  Andrew  J. 
Montague,  Virginia;  Representative 
fienry  W.  Temple,  Pennsylvania; 
Representative  William  A.  Oldfield, 
Arkansas. 

Treasurer,  Representative  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 
Illinois. 

Secretary,  Representative  John  J.  McSwain, 
South  Carolina. 

Executive    Secretary,    Arthur    Deerin    Call, 
613    Colorado    Building,    Washington, 
D.  C.   (Tel.,   Main  7409.) 
.  Cable  Address,  "Ampax,  Washington" 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Senator  William   B.  McKinley,   Illinois,   ex 

officio  Chairman. 
Representative  Fred  Britten,  Illinois. 
Representative  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Ohio. 

Representative  Henry  Allen  Cooper,  Wis- 
consin. 

Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  Arkansas. 

Senator  Claude  A.  Swanson,  Virginia. 

Senator  Charles  Curtis,  Kansas. 

Representative  James  C.  McLaughlin, 
Michigan. 

Representative  Tom  Connally,  Texas. 

Representative  John  E.  Raker,  California. 


Delegates  registered  from  United  States 
as  of  October  2,  1925. 

Forty-three  Delegates 

SENATORS 
Fess,  Simeon  D.,  Ohio;  Washington  only. 
McKinley,  William  B.,  Illinois. 
Swanson,  Claude  A.,  Virginia. 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Ackerman,  Ernest  R.,  New  Jersey;  Wash- 
ington only. 

Barkley,  A.  W.,  Kentucky. 

Black,  L.  M.,  New  York. 

Blanton,    Thomas    L.,    Texas;    Washington 
only. 

Britten,  Fred  A.,  Illinois. 

Burton,  Theodore  E.,  Ohio. 

Cannon,  Clarence,  Missouri. 

Carpenter,  Edmund  N.,  Pennsylvania. 

Celler,    Emanuel,    New    York;    New    York 
only. 

Chindblom,  Carl  R.,  Illinois. 
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Collins,  Ross  A.,  Mississippi;  Washington, 
doubtful;    New   York   and   O. 

Connally,  Tom,  Texas. 

Davila,  F.  Cordoba. 

Denison,  Edward  E.,  Illinois. 

Garrett,  Finis  J.,  Tennessee. 

Gasque,  Allard  H.,  South  Carolina;  Wash- 
ington only. 

Hall,  Thos.,  North  Dakota. 

Hill,   John    Philip,    Maryland;    Washington 
only. 

Hill,  Lister,  Alabama. 

Hoch,    Homer,    Kansas;    Washington,    pos- 
sibly;  New  York  and  O. 

Hudson,  Grant  M.,  Michigan;  Washington 
only. 

Hull,  Morton  D.,  Illinois. 

Jeffers,  Lamar,  Alabama;  Washington  only. 

LaGuardia,  Fiorello  H.,  New  York. 

Linthicum,  J.  Charles,  Maryland. 

McSwain,  John  J.,  South  Carolina. 

Mills,  Ogden  L.,  New  York. 

Montague,  Andrew  J.,  Virginia;  Washing- 
ton only. 

Oldfield,  William  A.,  Arkansas. 

Porter,  Stephen  G.,  Pennsylvania. 

Schneider,  George  J.,  Wisconsin. 

Sinclair,  J.  H.,  North  Dakota;  Washington 
only. 

Sosnowski,  John  B.,  Michigan;  All  sessions. 

Temple,  Henry  W.,  Pennsylvania. 

Thatcher,  Maurice  H.,  of  Kentucky. 

Tilson,  J.  Q.,  Connecticut. 

Timberlake,  C.  B.,  Colorado. 

Wainwright,  J.  M.,  of  New  York. 

Yates,  Richard,  Illinois. 

Zihlman,  F.  H.,  Maryland. 


FRENCH  DEBT  NEGOTIATIONS 

IT  still  does  not  appear  clear  just  what 
it  was  that  led  to  the  rupture  of  the 
negotiations  between  our  Debt  Funding 
Commission  and  the  French  delegation, 
headed  by  Finance  Minister  Caillaux. 
There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that  an 
important  role  in  this  whole  incident  was 
played  by  a  statement  issued  to  the  press 
by  one  of  the  officials  of  the  French  dele- 
gation, on  the  authority  of  a  member  of 
the  French  delegation    (presumably 


Caillaux  himself),  to  the  effect  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached.  The  state- 
ment also  suggested  that  there  were  seri- 
ous differences  of  opinion  among  the 
American  delegates,  and  that  this  differ- 
ence of  opinion  was  to  be  placed  before 
the  President.  The  statement  caused 
quite  a  stir  in  official  American  circles, 
and  on  October  1  the  following  statement 
was  issued  by  the  White  House: 

The  representation  in  the  press,  on  the 
supposed  authority  of  a  member  of  the 
French  Commission,  that  an  agreement  had 
been  reached,  and  purporting  to  give  its 
terms,  is  entirely  incorrect.  Such  a  state- 
ment obviously  did  not  come  from  M. 
Caillaux,  because  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  subcommittee  last  evening  the  French 
members  were  Informed  by  the  American 
members  that  their  proposals  were  not  likely 
to  be  accepted.  There  has  been  no  differ- 
erence  of  opinion  whatever  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Commission.  The  visit 
to  the  President  this  morning  was  to  inform 
him  of  the  position  of  the  negotiations.  No 
proposal  has  been  made  acceptable  to  the 
American  Commission  and  none  has  been 
submitted  to  the  President  for  his  approval 
or  disapproval. 

Whatever  was  the  source  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  French  statement,  it  cre- 
ated a  situation  in  which  further  negotia- 
tions became  exceedingly  difficult.  It  bore 
all  the  earmarks  of  a  rather  clumsy  at- 
tempt to  force  the  issue,  and  consequently 
demanded  an  immediate  counter-move  on 
the  part  of  the  American  Commission. 
The  attempt  at  forcing  the  issue  had  for 
its  sole  result  the  ironing  out  of  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  there  had  existed 
in  the  ranks  of  the  American  delegates. 
On  the  counter -move  the  American  Com- 
mission was  united.  The  French  were 
asked  to  make  good  their  revised  offer, 
and  when  the  issue  was  thus  squarely  put 
to  Caillaux  he  declared  that  he  would 
have  first  to  place  the  whole  question 
before  his  government.  That  was  the 
end  of  the  conference. 

The  following  two  notes,  addressed  by 
the  American  Commission  to  the  French 
Delegation,  set  forth  with  admirable 
clarity  the  point  of  view  of  our  govern- 
ment and  really  tell  the  story  of  the  nego- 
tiations. 
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On  September  28  the  Debt  Funding 
Commission  addressed  M.  Caillaux  as 
follows : 

We  have  had  the  privilege  of  considering 
your  statement  of  today.  We  understand 
this  to  be  a  reaffirmation  of  your  proposal 
to  us  of  the  24th  instant — that  js,  that  you 
should  pay  $25,000,000  annually  for  the  first 
five  years;  $30,000,000  annually  for  the  fol- 
lowing five  years;  $60,000,000  annually  for 
the  following  ten  years;  and  $90,000,000  an- 
nually for  the  last  42  years,  this  sum  com- 
pletely to  extinguish  the  indebtedness.  We 
have  stated  the  reasons  why  this  sum,  in  our 
opinion,  is  inadequate. 

It  seems  to  us  that  you  consider  the  above 
proposed  annuities  are  an  application  to 
your  indebtedness  to  us  of  principles  dis- 
cussed between  France  and  England  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  war  debt  of  France  to  Eng- 
land; but  we  wish  to  point  out  that  an  ex- 
amination of  the  existing  settlements  and 
tentative  agreement  between  France  and 
England  discloses  an  entire  difference.  We 
find  that  the  principles  of  these  arrange- 
ments, if  applied  to  the  debt  of  the  United 
States,  would  imply  a  larger  obligation  upon 
the  part  of  France  to  the  United  States  than 
that  contained  in  our  proposal  below. 

The  English  Settlement 

For  instance,  in  its  treatment  with  Eng- 
land, France  has  considered  its  indebtedness 
for  surplus  war  stocks  and  the  indebtedness 
from  the  Bank  of  France  to  the  Bank  of 
England  for  exchange  purposes  as  ordinary 
commercial  debts,  repayable  in  full  at  full 
current  rates  of  interest.  Already  payment 
is  being  made  of  these  two  categories  of 
obligations.  On  the  British-French  debt 
proper  there  appears  to  be  contemplated  a 
settlement  by  the  payment  of  an  annuity  of 
£12,500,000  for  52  years.  The  $407,000,000 
representing  France's  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  for  surplus  war  stocks  Is,  of 
course,  of  the  same  character  as  the  similar 
indebtedness  to  England.  While  there  has 
been  no  separation  into  categories  in  the 
general  debt  of  France  to  the  United  States, 
there  is  separation  in  the  purposes  to 
which  the  money  loaned  by  the  United  States 
was  devoted,  many  of  which  are  similar  to 
those  involved  in  the  creation  of  the  Bank 
of  France-Bank  of  England  debt.  Some 
$682,000,000  of  American  advances  are  ex- 
change   transactions,    meeting    of    maturing 


commercial  debt  obligations,  and  advances  to 
the  Bank  of  France.  In  order  that  the  two 
creditor  nations  be  treated  on  a  parity,  this 
sum  would  also  have  to  be  settled  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  Bank  of  France-Bank  of 
England  debt — that  is,  as  any  commercial 
obligation. 

These  principles  of  settlement,  as  applied 
to  France's  indebtedness  to  the  United  States, 
would  necessitate : 

The  $407,000,000  of  indebtedness  for  sur- 
plus war  supplies  would  in  these  terms  be 
treated  as  a  commercial  debt.  It  now  bears 
5  per  cent  interest  and  matures  in  1929.  If 
from  June  15,  1925,  the  interest  rate  be  re- 
duced to  41/2  per  cent,  the  rate  which  we 
now  pay  on  our  Liberty  bonds,  and  the  prin- 
cipal be  made  payable  over  a  period  of  20 
years,  then  the  annuity  payments  required 
would  amount  to  over  $30,000,000  per  an- 
num. This  is  parallel  to  the  existing  French 
agreement  for  payment  of  British  war  sup- 
plies, except  that  It  is  based  on  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  and  upon  a  term  of  years  more 
favorable  to  France  than  accorded  by  Eng- 
land. 

Six  hundred  and  eighty-three  million  dol- 
lars of  the  $2,933,000,000  of  other  indebtedness 
represents  advances  to  make  payments  on 
maturing  commercial  obligations  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  franc  in  international  exchange, 
and  is  probably  therefore  on  parallel  lines  to 
the  advances  made  by  the  Bank  of  England 
to  the  Bank  of  France.  If  this  sum  were 
treated  also  upon  a  commercial  basis  and 
interest  were  calculated  to  June  15,  1925,  at 
the  rates  paid  by  France  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  principal  sum,  with  accrued  interest 
at  that  date,  would  be  $927,000,000,  and  If 
in  this  case  also  future  interest  be  reduced 
to  4%  per  cent,  and  the  principal  be  repaid 
over  a  period  of  20  years,  the  annual  annuity 
required  would  be  nearly  $70,000,000.  This 
again  compares  with  the  existing  English- 
French  settlement,  except  that  it  is  at  a 
lower  rate  of  future  Interest  and  the  prin- 
cipal is  extended  over  a  term  of  years  more 
favorable  to  France. 

If  an  annuity  over  62  years  comparable  to 
that  mentioned  in  the  British-French  nego- 
tiations were  applied  to  the  remainder  of  our 
debt,  it  would  imply  an  annuity  payable  to 
us  of  about  $61,000,000  per  annum,  even 
without  adjustment  for  the  gold  security  In- 
volved in  the  British  negotiations. 
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The  Net  Result 

The  net  result  of  the  application  of  the 
principles  to  the  American  debt  would  bring 
about  that  France  should  pay  to  the  United 
States  an  annual  amount  of  $161,000,000  for 
the  first  20  years  and  $61,000,000  thereafter 
for  42  years.  These  payments  would  be 
altered  if  the  annuity  of  $61,000,000  were  de- 
ferred for  the  first  seven  years  and  added  to 
the  subsequent  period,  as  discussed  in  Lon- 
don. It  seems  to  be  that  these  principles  of 
repayment  are  impossible  to  France  in  the 
application  of  her  indebtedness  to  us. 

We  had  intended  in  our  note  of  the  25th 
to  indicate  a  basis  which  we  believed  would 
be  a  foundation  for  negotiations.  We  recog- 
nize the  great  difficulties  under  which  the 
French  Government  is  struggling  and  it  is 
our  utmost  desire  to  meet  them.  We  feel 
that  such  difficulties  will  be  overcome  within 
a  few  years,  and  that  our  mutual  problem 
is  to  take  into  account  this  expected  improve- 
ment. 

You  have  requested  that  we  should  be  more 
specific,  and  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
laying  before  you  a  definite  proposal : 

(1)  We  propose  to  consolidate  the  entire 
indebtedness  into  one  total  sum.  The  amount 
of  this  indebtedness  as  of  June  15,  1925,  with 
accrued  interest  at  the  rate  of  the  existing 
French  obligations,  is  about  $4,227,000,000. 
We  propose,  however,  that  interest  should  be 
calculated  upon  the  most  favorable  basis  of 
our  previous  settlements,  under  which  the 
principal  with  accrued  interest  would,  as  of 
June  15,  1925,  amount  to  about  $4,025,- 
000,000,  being  a  concession  of  over  $200,- 
000,000  in  accrued  interest. 

(2)  We  propose  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment should  undertake  to  pay  the  principal 
of  the  debt  in  annual  installments  graduated 
upward,  during  the  period  of  62  years,  as  in 
cases  of  the  other  settlements  made  by  the 
United  States.  This  would  require  at  the 
first  year  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  on  account 
of  the  principal,  being  approximately  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  principal,  the 
payments  on  principal  Increasing  gradually 
over  the  entire  period  of  62  years.  You  will 
recognize  that,  in  the  arrangement  of  this 
schedule,  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the  Amer- 
ican Commission  to  so  arrange  the  payments 
as  to  meet  the  existing  and  fiscal  necessities 
of  France. 

(3)  There  therefore  remains  the  question 


of  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  created  upon  the 
debt.  In  our  desire  to  meet  difficulties  of  the 
French  Government  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  that  the  American  people  may  secure 
some  return  by  participation  in  the  increased 
strength  and  productivity  to  be  expected  in 
France,  we  propose  that  interest  the  first 
year  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  per  annum,  and  that  this  rate  shall 
increase  each  year  by  one-quarter  of  one  per 
cent.  This  would  bring  the  interest  rate  up 
to  3y2  per  cent  at  the  thirteenth  year,  and 
this  to  remain  as  the  maximum  for  the 
balance  of  the  period. 

The  American  0£Fer 

On  October  1,  simultaneously  with  the 
White  House  statement  given  above,  the 
following  communication  was  addressed 
to  the  French  by  the  Debt  Funding  Com- 
mission : 

We  wish  to  express  our  high  appreciation 
of  the  frank  and  earnest  effort  of  our 
French  colleagues  to  find  a  basis  for  settle- 
ment of  this,  the  most  difficult  problem 
which  confronts  our  two  peoples. 

We  have  before  us  the  revised  offer  of  the 
French  Commission — that  is,  France  should 
pay  $40,000,000  annually  for  the  first  five 
years,  $60,000,000  annually  for  the  following 
seven  years,  and  $100,000,000  annually  for 
the  next  56  years,  thus  spreading  payments 
over  68  years,  there  being  important  con- 
ditions attached  to  this  proposal  which  ren- 
der these  payments  entirely  uncertain. 

The  total  payments  offered  imply  a  return 
of  the  principal  of  the  debt  at  somewhat  less 
than  one  per  cent  per  annum.  In  order  to 
Illustrate  the  sacrifice  which  such  a  plan 
would  impose  upon  our  people,  we  may  point 
out  that  the  present  value  of  the  above  pay- 
ments, if  made  in  full  (upon  the  basis  of 
interest  which  we  bear  on  Liberty  bonds),  is 
about  $1,750,000,000.  This  amount  compares 
with  over  $4,100,000,000  which  we  have  to 
meet  in  charges  upon  our  taxpayers  in  re- 
spect of  the  loans  to  France.  In  the  plan 
which  we  laid  before  you,  the  present  value 
of  the  payments  which  we  proposed  would 
be  about  $2,800,000,000  as  compared  with  the 
$4,100,000,000  as  above;  so  that  we  have 
made  most  important  concessions. 

We  believe  that  it  is  fully  recognized  by 
both  commissions  that  the  only  basis  of  nego- 
tiations fair  to  both  parties  is  the  principle 
of  the  capacity  of  France  to  pay. 
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The  hub  of  the  difficulty  of  the  two  com- 
missions arises  from  a  difference  in  judg- 
ment as  to  the  future  capacity  of  France  to 
pay  without,  as  we  have  stated,  undermining 
her  economic  and  social  fabric;  and  this 
difficulty  narrows  itself  to  the  future  rather 
than  to  the  present,  for  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  views  of  the  French  Commission 
as  to  the  immediate  difficulties  of  France. 

In  order  that  we  shall  not  be  unmindful  of 
every  effort  to  meet  the  whole  problem,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  agreed  prin- 
ciple of  settlement,  and  that  there  may  be 
no  break  in  the  effective  continuity  of  our 
discussions,  we  wish  to  lay  before  you  the 
following  suggestion — that  is,  while  we  can- 
not accept  the  proposal  made,  we  do  propose 
that  France  shall  undertake  unconditionally 
to  pay  the  $40,000,000  per  annum  mentioned 
in  your  statement  as  your  capacity  for  the 
next  five  years,  this  to  be  considered  full 
current  interest  on  the  debt  during  that 
period,  and  at  the  end  of  this  five-year  period 
the  two  governments  shall  again  revise  the 
capacity  of  France  to  pay  and  determine  at 
that  time  the  amounts  which  shall  be  paid 
over  such  further  term  as  may  be  then 
agreed.  The  above  is,  of  course,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Congress. 

It  appears  to  us  that  within  this  period  of 
five  years  the  economic  problem  with  which 
we  are  mutually  confronted  will  have  been 
much  clarified  and  we  shall  both  be  in  a 
position  to  make  better  determination.  We 
know  that  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
American  people  not  only  to  be  just,  but  that 
they  are  willing  to  make  necessary  sacrifices. 
We  believe  that,  with  peace,  the  natural 
progress  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  the 
recovering  strength  of  France,  a  basis  can 
be  found  at  such  later  date  which  will  meet 
the  views  of  our  two  countries. 

After  this  communication  nothing  re- 
mained for  M.  Caillaux  but  to  bring  the 
negotiations  to  a  close  and  return  to 
France. 

Comments  of  the  French  Press 

The  French  press  reacted  to  what  hap- 
pened in  "Washington  in  a  rather  curious 
way.  In  its  comments,  the  attitude  to- 
ward Caillaux  personally  plays  perhaps  an 
even  more  important  part  than  the  nego- 
tiations themselves. 

The  Temps,  while  declaring  itself  unwill- 
ing to  recriminate,  regrets  that  all  the  efforts 


expended  for  a  settlement  should  have  re- 
sulted as  they  have.  It  considers  that  no 
one  can  say  that  France  has  not  shown  good 
will  and  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  for  she  has 
gone  as  far  as  she  could,  in  view  of  her  de- 
termination not  to  undertake  more  than  she 
was  sure  that  she  could  perform.  The  nego- 
tiations will  continue  on  the  basis  of  the 
principles  established  in  Washington,  and,  if 
the  temporary  agreement  is  ratified,  there 
will  be  five  years  in  which  to  carry  them 
through.  Much  may  happen  in  five  years, 
and  in  any  case  France  will  by  that  time 
know  more  clearly  where  she  is  and  how  far 
the  Dawes  Plan  comes  up  to  expectations. 

The  Journal  considers  that,  although  the 
terms  which  France  was  called  upon  to  ac- 
cept were  excessively  onerous,  it  would  still 
have  been  no  slight  advantage  for  the  coun- 
try to  know  exactly  how  it  stood  and  to  have 
done  once  for  all  with  an  unpleasant  ques- 
tion, which  was  poisoning  relations  with  the 
United  States.  "Time  settles  many  things, 
but  it  does  not  settle  the  money  difficulties." 
It  considers  that  the  worst  of  the  Washing- 
ton incident  is  the  effect  which  it  will  have 
on  internal  politics.  The  narrow-minded  in- 
triguers of  the  political  arena  have,  it  de- 
clares, long  been  waiting  for  a  good  weapon 
with  which  to  attack  the  Painlev6  Cabinet. 
Now  they  have  got  it,  and  will  no  doubt  make 
the  best  of  it. 

Even  the  Ere  Nouvelle,  the  organ  of  the 
Cartel  des  Gauches,  while  "disagreeably  sur- 
prised," can  only  say  that  it  is  better  that 
the  negotiations  should  be  postponed  without 
an  understanding  than  that  they  should  end 
in  "an  understanding  at  any  price — that  is 
to  say,  against  France."  M.  Caillaux  and 
his  colleagues  have  therefore,  it  considers, 
done  well. 

The  Gaulois  says  that  the  postponement 
for  five  years  of  the  settlement  of  the  Amer- 
ican debt  implies  a  similar  postponement  in 
regard  to  the  debt  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
delay  of  any  steps  for  setting  the  franc  on 
Its  feet,  if  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
sword  of  Damocles  of  the  American  war 
stocks  is  still  hanging  over  France's  head. 
The  status  quo  would  be  better  than  a  tem- 
porary agreement,  which  might  merely  mean 
the  lumping  together  of  a  purely  moral  po- 
litical debt  with  a  commercial  debt,  and 
create  a  situation  capable  of  having  a  danger- 
ous effect  on  the  economic  future  of  the 
country.    "If  the  whole  of  America  spoke  by 
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the  mouth  of  Senator  Borah,  we  should 
despair  of  American  friendship.  We  are  of 
those  who  prefer  to  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican statesmen,  prisoners  of  their  own  elec- 
toral declarations,  have  brought  about  the 
failure  of  the  negotiations  in  order  not  to 
incur  before  history  the  crushing  responsi- 
bility of  having  inflicted  on  France,  a  friend 
and  ally,  an  intolerable  financial  slavery  as 
the  price  of  her  sacrifices  in  the  common 
cause." 

The  CEuvre,  which  has  never  believed  that 
the  negotiations  were  going  so  well  as  was 
represented,  says  that  the  whole  affair  is 
back  in  the  melting  pot.  The  consequences 
may  be  serious,  but  they  cannot  be  more  so 
than  would  have  been  those  of  a  surrender 
deeply  Involving  several  generations  of 
Frenchmen.  The  CEuvre  further  points  out 
that  the  American  war  stocks  were  bought 
by  France  for  400  million  dollars  at  7.25 
francs  to  the  dollar.  Today  the  rate  is  about 
21  francs.  This  means  a  loss  to  France  of 
5,500  million  francs.  "Why,"  it  asks,  "should 
France  alone  have  to  bear  the  loss  resulting 
from  the  fall  in  value  of  the  franc?  And, 
further,  there  is  the  interest  of  20  million 
dollars  a  year  or  420  million  francs.  Is  it 
not  astounding?" 


IMPORTANT  INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 

(August  11— October  15) 

August  11 — The  Spanish  and  French  forces 
operating  against  Moroccan  rebels 
effect  a  junction  and  prepare  for  a 
combined    Spanish-French   offensive. 

August  12 — M.  Briand,  French  Foreign  Min- 
ister, and  Austen  Chamberlain, 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  reach 
full  accord  regarding  a  security 
compact  with  Germany. 
The  Soviet  Government  grants  to  for- 
eign interests  a  contract  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  Lena  gold  fields 
of  Siberia,  which  are  estimated  to 
contain  over  $100,000,000  worth  of 
gold. 

August  14 — Norway  formally  annexes  the 
Spitzbergen  Islands,  discovered  by 
the  Vikings  in  1914,  and  awarded 
to  Norway  by  the  Allied  Supreme 
Council  in  1920. 

August  18 — The  Belgian  Debt  Commission 
to  Washington  signs  an  agreement 
funding  the  Belgian  debt  to  the 
United   States. 

August  26 — Finance  Minister  Joseph  Cail- 
laux  a^ees  that  France  shall  pay 


£12,500,000  annually  for  sixty-two 
years  in  payment  of  her  debt  to 
Great  Britain. 

August  28 — Great  Britain  announces  that 
diplomatic  relations  with  Mexico 
will  be  resumed. 

August  29 — A  constitution  providing  for 
presidential  and  parliamentary  gen- 
eral elections  is  approved  by  the 
people  of  Chile. 

September  3 — Four  pacts  are  signed  in  La 
Paz  and  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which 
clear  up  the  diplomatic  differences 
between  Bolivia  and  Brazil. 

September  4 — Hungary  ends  her  fiscal  year 
with  a  surplus  of  63,000,000  gold 
crowns,  whereas  a  deficit  of  100,- 
000,000  had  been  anticipated. 

September  7 — Ren6  Viviani,  Premier  of 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War,  dies  at  Clamart,  France, 
in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 
The  Sixth  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  opens  in  Geneva,  and  Sen- 
ator Raoul  Dandurand,  of  Canada, 
Is  elected  President. 

September  8 — Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  de- 
mand that  they  be  included  directly 
in  the  security  conference  between 
the  Allies  and  Germany. 

September  19 — The  League  of  Nations  de- 
cides to  ask  the  Permanent  World 
Court  for  an  advisory  opinion  con- 
cerning the  Turks'  attitude  in  the 
Mosul  question. 

September  23 — Conference  between  the 
French  Finance  Commission  and  the 
American  Debt  Commission  opens 
in  Washington. 

September  24 — The  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  adopts  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  a  draft  convention  on  the 
private  manufacture  of  arms,  so 
that  an  international  conference  to 
consider  it  may  be  summoned  before 
the  next  assembly. 

September  26— The  Sixth  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  adjourns. 

October  1 — The  twenty-third  conference  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  with 
forty-one  nations  participating,  con- 
venes in  Washington. 
President  Arturo  Alessandri,  of  Chile, 
resigns,  which  is  the  second  time  he 
has  left  office  since  his  election  in 
1920. 
The  Franco-American  debt  negotia- 
tions in  Washington  are  broken  off. 

October  4 — After  eleven  years  of  partial  pro- 
hibition,  Russia  returns  to  vodka. 

October  5 — The  Security  Conference  opens  at 
Locarno,  Switzerland. 

October  6 — The  Czechoslovakian  Debt  Com- 
mission begins  its  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  for  settlement  of 
its  debt  to  this  country. 

October  15 — France  and  Germany,  accepting 
a  neutral  zone  and  arbitration  at  the 
Locarno  Conference,  promise  never 
\o  fight  each  other  again. 
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INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION   CONFERENCE 
OPENING  ADDRESS 

By  FRANK  B.  KELLOGG 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America 

House  of  Representatives,  October  1,  1925,  at  10  o'clock 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union: 

It  is  a  notable  event  when  delegates 
from  the  parliaments  of  forty-one  self- 
governing  nations  meet  for  the  first  time 
in  convention  in  the  capital  in  one  of  the 
first  republics  established  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  It  shows  that  in  this  re- 
markable age  the  attention  of  the  world 
is  centered  upon  the  study  of  self-govern- 
ment. Probably  in  no  period  in  history 
has  there  been  greater  expansion  of  demo- 
cratic government,  a  more  decided  trend 
toward  liberal  views  and  a  greater 
awakening  of  the  people  for  participation 
in  government  than  since  the  close  of  the 
Great  War.  The  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth was  a  notable  period  in  the  growth 
of  western  civilization  because  it  was  the 
period  in  which  came  the  greatest  devel- 
opment in  self-government.  Parliamen- 
tary government  was  not,  of  course,  un- 
known in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
British  Constitution  was  a  conspicuous 
example  of  such  governments  but,  prior 
to  the  American  Eevolution  and  the 
French  Revolution,  the  governments  of 
the  world  were  in  the  main  monarchies, 
in  some  cases  tempered  in  degree  by  par- 
liamentary control.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  even  during  the  first  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were  only 
two  republics  in  the  world,  the  Swiss  Ee- 
public  and  the  United  States.  Today 
nearly  all  countries  of  the  world  are  either 
representive  democracies  or  constitutional 
monarchies  with  parliamentary  control. 
Following  the  American  and  the  French 
Revolution,  there  was  an  almost  universal 
movement  against  absolute  monarchy 
growing  out  of  aspiration  of  the  people 
for  greater  participation  in  government. 
This  was  notably  true  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  for  between  1810  and  1825 
there  swept  over  that  vast  continent  of 
Central  and  South  America  a  general  up- 


rising of  the  people,  a  demand  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  autocratic  colonial  con- 
trol of  the  old  world  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  self-governing  democracies  or 
monarchies. 

As  a  result  of  this  wonderful  degree  of 
unanimity  of  sentiment  among  the  people 
and  of  their  combined  action,  there  were 
established  in  substantially  all  the  central 
and  South  American  countries  repre- 
sentative democracies  very  similar  in 
their  construction  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  true  that,  in  spite  of 
the  suppression  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  in  spite  of  the  reactionary  influence 
of  the  Napoleon  regime  which  followed, 
there  were  in  Europe  also  a  great  awaken- 
ing of  the  people  and  an  advance  in  lib- 
eral ideas  of  government.  The  history, 
however,  of  the  last  hundred  years  dem- 
onstrates that  the  pathway  of  representa- 
tive democracies  and  parliamentary  gov- 
ernments is  beset  with  many  difficulties. 
Many  nations  have  undergone  long  and 
painful  struggles,  disorders  and  revolu- 
tions before  reaching  that  stability  neces- 
sary to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  people.  But  in  spite  of  difficulties 
the  last  hundred  years  have  revealed  a 
wonderful  growth  in  democratic  spirit,  in 
self-reliance  and  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment and  in  the  education  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  the  duties  and  ob- 
ligations incident  thereto,  and  once  more 
the  Western  Hemisphere  has  taken  a 
leading  part.  In  no  part  of  the  world  has 
progress  been  greater  than  in  Central  and 
South  America.  You  represent  countries 
with  varying  economic  conditions,  many 
races  with  widely  different  political  his- 
tories and  traditions,  and  one  of  the 
prime  objects  of  your  organization  is,  I 
understand,  to  further  the  cause  of 
peace — a  noble  aspiration  which  will  find 
sympathy  in  millions  of  hearts  after  the 
devastation  of  the  great  world  conflict. 
N'othing  can  be  more  stimulating  to  the 
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advancement  of  liberal  ideas  or  will  con- 
tribute more  certainly  to  peace  than  for 
members  of  the  various  parliaments  and 
legislative  bodies  to  meet  as  you  are  do- 
ing to  exchange  views  on  your  respective 
problems.  The  permanent  peace  of  the 
world  depends  on  the  spread  of  knowledge 
and  the  proper  understanding  of  each 
other's  problems. 

The  principal  causes  of  war  are  na- 
tional ambitions,  national  jealousies  and 
racial  hatreds.  Knowledge  and  acquaint- 
ance remove  suspicions  and  intercourse 
softens  animosities.  Universal  peace  has 
been  the  dream  of  statesmen  for  ages,  but 
no  one  has  yet  found  a  specific.  The  cure 
must  come  from  the  hearts  and  under- 
standing of  the  people.  They  must  be 
taught  to  think  in  terms  of  peace;  they 
must  realize  that  there  are  better  means 
of  adjusting  international  disputes  than 
the  arbitrament  of  war.  Arbitration  and 
judicial  settlements  have  a  conspicuous 
place  and  are  powerful  instruments  for 
peace,  but  there  must  be  more  than 
treaties  and  conventions;  there  must  be 
the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  a  willingness 
to  submit  to  arbitration  or  judicial  settle- 
ments. How  many  nations  have  been 
plunged  into  war  by  a  false  sense  of 
patriotism ! 

The  extension  over  the  world  of  true 
representative  democracies  where  the  voice  • 
of  the  people  may  be  made  effective  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  nations  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  powerful  instrument  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  but  unfortu- 
nately all  history  teaches  us  that  even  this 
is  not  always  effective.  To  make  it  effec- 
tive the  people  themselves  must  study  and 
understand  the  problems  of  government, 
the  relation  of  nations  to  each  other ;  they 
must  acquire  an  appreciation  of  the  obli- 
gations of  citizenship  and  these  principles 
should  be  taught  to  the  youth  of  every 
land.  Parliamentary  government,  used 
in  its  broad  sense  as  including  all  forms 
of  representative  democracies,  is  today 
facing  as  grave  problems  as  at  any  time 
within  the  memory  of  any  man  now  liv- 
ing. There  are  forces  at  work  for  the  dis- 
integration of  orderly  representative  gov- 
ernment and  for  the  establishment  of 
class  rule  which  may  well  give  us  serious 
thought.  I  am  not  an  alarmist  and  I 
have  absolute  confidence  in  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of 


all  those  nations  who  have  reared  and 
maintained  the  marvelous  institutions  of 
the  twentieth  century,  but  I  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  forces  which  are  working  in 
many  of  the  self-governing  countries  for 
the  destruction  of  really  representative 
government  and  the  establishment  of  class 
tyranny.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  label  a 
government  a  democracy  and  simply  pro- 
vide for  majority  rule.  A  government 
must  be  stable,  must  insure  the  protection 
of  law  to  minorities  as  well  as  to  ma- 
jorities, the  maintenance  of  individual 
liberty,  the  protection  of  property,  free- 
dom of  religious  belief  and  worship,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  maintenance  of  the 
home,  an  equal  opportunity  for  individual 
enterprise  and  initiative.  There  may  be 
a  tyranny  of  the  majority  as  arbitrary  and 
as  detrimental  to  human  liberty  as  the 
tyranny  of  monarchs.  Some  of  the  dark- 
est pages  of  human  history  have  been 
written  under  the  guise  of  liberty. 

I  am  aware  that  one  of  the  questions 
which  has  invited  the  attention  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  in  the  past, 
and  still  is  a  burning  question  in  some 
countries  under  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, is  protection  of  minorities.  I 
have  no  mind  to  touch  upon  this  delicate 
and  controversial  subject.  I  can  only  say 
in  passing,  without  assuming  to  hold  up 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
an  example  to  all  the  world  or  as  contain- 
ing all  the  wisdom  of  government,  that 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  did  not 
leave  to  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  Congress  assembled  the  sole  protection 
of  the  rights  of  minorities.  They  placed 
in  the  written  Constitution  prohibitions 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  and  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  of  liberty  for 
the  humblest  citizen,  irrespective  of  racial 
origin  or  religious  belief,  as  well  as  for 
the  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  by  the 
Constitution  itself  established  a  Supreme 
Court  with  full  power  to  protect  all  citi- 
zens in  those  rights  and  to  declare  void 
any  legislative  or  executive  act  infringing 
upon  them.  I  know  there  are  many  in 
this  country  who  are  restive  under  the 
restraint  of  these  constitutional  protec- 
tions and  demand  unlimited  power  for 
Congress,  but  I  believe  the  experience  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  has  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  the  constitutional 
provision  and  I  have  absolute  confidence 
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that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
never  sweep  away  those  guarantees  of 
liberty. 

Whether  a  government  has  a  written 
constitution  or  not,  these  principles  for 
the  guarantee  of  individual  liberty  under- 
lying all  representative  democracy  must 
be  maintained  if  self-government  is  to 
survive.  Stability  of  government,  se- 
curity for  the  person,  the  right  to  labor 
and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  industry,  pro- 
tection of  property  and  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity are  necessary  for  the  highest  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  race.  The  gen- 
ius of  enterprise,  of  invention,  or  learning 
cannot  thrive  under  a  government  that  is 
too  weak  or  too  vacillating  to  insure  pro- 
tection. Education,  in  its  highest  sense, 
which  fits  a  man  for  citizenship  and  par- 
ticipation in  government,  can  take  place 
only  where  there  is  guaranteed  security 
for  the  fruits  of  education.  Not  only,  as 
I  have  said,  must  there  be  a  sense  of  the 
responsibility  of  individual  citizenship, 
but  there  must  be  equally  a  high  sense  of 
responsibility  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  The  high  ideal  of  government 
is  that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
shall  be  free  to  act  for  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  whole  people.  This  cannot  be  ac- 
complished where  representatives  are  torn 
by  factions  and  are  not  morally  free  to  use 
their  best  judgment. 

There  is  another  phase  of  legislative 
responsibility  which  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion in  passing,  and  that  is  the  growing 
practice  of  nations  to  submit  treaties  to 
parliaments  or  to  some  branch  of  their 
legislative  bodies  for  ratification.  Under 
our  form  of  government,  and  that  of  many 
other  countries,  this  is  obligatory  and  the 
present  tendency  among  European  coun- 
tries is  to  follow  this  practice.  Under  the 
British  Constitution,  to  be  sure,  the  gov- 
ernment in  power  has  the  right  to  make  a 
treaty  which  may  be  ratified  by  the  King 
without  the  authority  of  the  Parliament; 
but,  especially  since  the  war,  this  prac- 
tice has  been  abandoned  and  all  treaties 
of  importance  are  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons;  in  France  a  certain  class 
of  treaties  must  be  ratified  by  both  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
This  is  generally  true  in  Central  and 
South  America.  I  believe  the  adoption  of 
this    practice    by    parliamentary    govern- 


ments is  a  wise  step  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace.  There  has  been  at  times 
criticism  of  the  American  Government 
that  treaties  negotiated  by  the  President 
can  become  valid  only  when  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  I  think  it  has  always  been 
considered  in  this  country  a  very  wise 
provision.  Treaties  between  nations 
often,  in  fact  usually,  affect  the  intimate 
life,  business  and  economic  interests  of 
the  people.  They  are  often,  and  should 
always  be,  powerful  instruments  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  but  many  times  in 
history  secret  treaties  and  alliances  have 
been  the  cause  of  war.  The  more  the  peo- 
ple know  about  their  own  governments 
the  better  for  them  and  for  the  stability 
of  the  world.  Why  should  not  some  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  have  a  right  to 
pass  upon  the  treaties  which  shall  be  made 
between  the  nations  ? 

Permit  me,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  extend  to  you  a  sincere  and  cordial 
welcome.  It  is  a  most  enlightening  and 
momentous  occasion  when  the  representa- 
tives of  the  world's  parliaments  meet  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  government,  to 
lend  their  influence  to  the  passage  of  wise 
and  beneficent  laws,  which  are  so  necessary 
to  the  stability  and  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  advancement  of  civilization. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

By   SENATOR   WILLIAM    B.   McKINLEY 
President  of  the  American  Group 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  Colleagues  and 
Friends  : 

In  behalf  of  the  American  Group  I 
welcome  you  most  heartily  to  the  36th 
anniversary  and  to  the  Twenty-third  Con- 
ference of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

We  are  glad  that  you  are  with  us. 
We  treasure  the  memories  of  those  guests 
of  ours  at  the  Twelfth  Conference  in  our 
midst,  twenty-one  years  ago ;  but  we  recall 
especially  just  now  how  through  the  years 
many  of  us  of  America  have  been  immeas- 
urably benefited  and  charmed  by  the 
choice  friendships  and  the  boundless  hos- 
pitalities from  your  groups  across  the  seas. 
For  your  countless  unforgettable  cour- 
tesies we  thank  you  every  one.  While  we 
cannot  repay,  we  must  assure  you — and  I 
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am  proud  here  also  to  speak  for  our 
Canadian  colleagues,  who  have  so  kindly 
co-operated  to  make  your  visit  to  these 
shores  a  pleasure  and  a  profit — we  must 
assure  you  that  we  are  comforted  because 
you  have  so  graciously  accepted  our  in- 
vitation, because  you  are  here,  and  we 
open  wide  to  you  not  only  our  hearths,  but 
our  hearts.  We  aim  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  make  your  stay  among  us  a 
worthy  expression  of  our  common  hope. 

As  a  result  of  your  visit,  you  will  dis- 
cover increasingly  that  we  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  believe  in  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

Because   of   Its   Past 

We  believe  in  it  because  of  its  past, 
which  at  least  is  secure. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  has 
modified  the  thoughts  of  men.  Its  his- 
tory is  a  history  of  practical  persons  bent 
upon  the  pursuit  of  attainable  ideals. 

For  a  generation  it  has  stood  for  the 
principle  of  arbitration  of  disputes  be- 
tween nations.  Following  1892,  largely 
upon  the  initiative  of  our  late  and  la- 
mented Lord  Weardale,  it  labored  in  be- 
half of  a  permanent  arbitration  tribunal 
until  that  tribunal  became  a  fact.  In  no 
small  way  it  influenced  the  calling  of  the 
First  Hague  Conference.  A  resolution 
adopted  at  our  Brussels  meeting  in  1895 
served  that  conference  in  1897  as  the  basis 
for  its  discussions  relative  to  an  interna- 
tional organization  for  the  furtherance  of 
international  arbitration. 

How  in  1904  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  prevailed  upon  President  Eoose- 
velt  of  the  United  States  to  take  the  in- 
itiative in  the  calling  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  has  often  been  told. 
The  draft  treaty  of  arbitration  drawn  up 
by  this  body  in  London  in  1906  became 
the  basis  of  discussion  at  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  in  1907. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  presence  to 
recall  the  labors  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  behalf  of  a  Third  Hague  Con- 
ference and  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice. 

There  is  not  only  history,  there  is  a 
veritable  romance,  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Union  to  develop  its  own  organization; 
to  provide  for  a  permanent  office  and  a 
paid   Secretary   General;  to  increase   its 


support,  financial  and  moral,  from  the 
parliaments  of  the  world,  and  to  promote 
a  friendlier  international  understanding. 

Some  of  the  results  have  been  tangible. 
It  is  proper  to  note  that  there  were  twelve 
groups  represented  at  Stockholm  in  1921, 
twenty-six  at  Vienna  in  1922,  twenty-six 
at  Copenhagen  in  1923,  and  twenty-six  at 
Bern  and  Geneva  in  1924,  with  211  dele- 
gates. When  we  think  of  the  costs  of 
travel,  of  the  depreciated  currencies 
abroad,  and  of  the  many  distresses  follow- 
ing the  World  War,  it  is  peculiarly  en- 
couraging to  report  at  this  our  Twenty- 
third  Conference  31  countries  represented 
by  a  total  of  271  delegates.  You  from 
the  other  hemisphere  will  join  with  me  in 
expressing  our  special  gratification  that 
representatives  of  seven  Latin  American 
republics  are  with  us. 

Evidently  not  only  is  the  past  secure; 
there  is  evidence  of  a  substance  and  of  a 
value  to  the  present. 

Because  of  Its  Purposes 

We  believe  in  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  because  of  its  purposes.  While  all 
of  these  purposes  are  not  fixed  and  un- 
changeable, we  shall  continue  to  believe 
in  arbitration  as  a  practicable  and  civil- 
ized method  of  settling  disputes  between 
nations.  We  shall  always  believe  in  the 
judicial  settlement  of  controversies  be- 
tween States.  As  members  of  parlia- 
ments, we  are  concerned  to  know  more  of 
the  relations  between  our  legislative 
bodies  and  foreign  policies.  We  crave 
that  light  and  leading  which  can  come 
only  from  intercourse  with  our  fellow 
parliamentarians.  We  would  know  more 
of  each  other's  conditions  precipitated  by 
the  World  War,  of  the  mandated  terri- 
tories, of  the  minorities,  of  the  economic, 
financial  and  health  problems,  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  its  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  of  pass- 
ports and  customs,  of  international  pro- 
duction and  transportation,  of  the  achieve- 
ments and  failures  of  diplomacy,  of  social 
and  colonial  problems,  of  armaments  and 
of  the  traffic  in  munitions  of  war,  of  de- 
militarized zones,  and  particularly  of  the 
all-important  efforts  to  restate,  amend, 
reconcile,  and  promote  the  principles  of 
international  law,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  peace  of  justice  between  the 
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nations  of  the  world.  The  only  agency 
regularly  and  permanently  organized  for 
parliamentarians  collectively  to  promote 
that  intercourse  essential  to  these  high 
matters  is  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

In  no  small  sense,  therefore,  the  in- 
terests of  all  peoples  are  affected  by  our 
aims,  as  set  forth  in  our  constitution,  "to 
unite  in  common  action  the  members  of 
all  parliaments  ...  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  our  respective  States  in 
the  firm  establishment  and  the  democratic 
development  of  the  work  of  international 
peace  and  co-operation  between  nations 
.  .  .  to  study  all  questions  of  an  inter- 
national character  suitable  for  settlement 
by  parliamentary  action." 

Through  all  these  purposes  runs  a 
golden  thread,  a  thread  of  reason, 
strengthened  by  an  abiding  faith  that  out 
of  our  honesty  of  discussion  and  better 
understanding  nations  may  enjoy  increas- 
ingly that  peace  which  inevitably  reigns 
where  justice  prevails  under  law. 

Because  of  Its  Challenge 

Thus  the  future  of  our  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  is  a  challenge  to  every 
parliament  of  the  world.  Our  work 
has  just  begun.  We  are  a  non-partisan 
body  concerned  with  the  international 
problems  of  today  in  the  light  of  a  better 
tomorrow.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  we  shaU  become  more  and  more, 
albeit  unofficially,  a  "parliament  of  par- 
liaments." 

With  all  the  differences  between  us — 
differences  in  language,  in  religion,  in 
politics,  in  local  conditions — we  know 
that  there  are  problems  common  to  us  all 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  are  upon  the 
same  earth,  deriving  our  motives  from 
the  same  great  springs  of  action,  sensing 
our  goal  with  certain  purposes  and  in- 
terests, similar  and  enduring. 

We  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
especially  we  who  have  been  with  it 
through  the  many  years,  owe  to  it  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude.  Without  it  certain 
deeply  cherished  friendships  could  not 
have  been  possible.  Because  of  it,  its 
studies,  its  discussions,  its  acquaintance- 
ships, we  have  been  able  to  serve  our  own 
constituencies,  we  hope,  with  a  richer  in- 
telligence. In  any  event,  because  of  it  we 
are  challenged   to  advance  the  cause   of 


international  righteousness  with  a  firmer 
purpose  and  a  finer  nobility. 

Since  we  believe  in  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  because  of  its  history, 
which  is  secure;  because  of  its  purposes, 
which  are  clear ;  and  because  of  its  future, 
standing  as  a  challenge  to  every  parlia- 
ment in  the  world,  we  welcome  you  all, 
friends  of  many  lands,  to  this  the  Twenty- 
third  Conference  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union. 


THE  CODIFICATION  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW 

By  ELIHU  ROOT,  Rapporteur 

GODIFICATION-,  so  called,  of  interna- 
tional law  has  a  special  importance 
at  this  time,  because  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  service  rendered  by 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  as  one  of  a  group  of  related  insti- 
tutions which,  taken  together,  promise  to 
facilitate  the  preservation  of  peace  to  a 
degree  never  before  attained. 

These  institutions  are  in  their  early 
stages  and  there  is  unmistakable  indica- 
tion, both  by  the  expression  and  action  of 
many  of  the  most  powerful  governments, 
and  in  the  speech  and  writing  of  the  most 
competent  and  experienced  students  of 
international  affairs,  and  in  the  exhibition 
of  general  public  interest,  that  the  civi- 
lized world  is  turning  its  hopes  for  the 
future  towards  their  development.  These 
institutions  are  three. 

( 1 )  An  automatic  system  providing  for 
immediate  general  conference  whenever 
serious  irritation  arises  between  nations, 
whether  it  be  upon  conflicts  of  policy  or 
misunderstanding  or  resentment. 

(2)  An  established  system  providing 
for  the  determination,  by  a  permanent  and 
competent  court,  of  questions  of  legal 
right  arising  between  nations. 

(3)  An  established  system  to  facilitate 
and  regulate  arbitration,  which  will  bring 
the  opinion  of  impartial  arbitrators,  se- 
lected by  the  parties,  to  bear  upon  con- 
troverted questions  not  strictly  or  wholly 
justiciable  in  their  nature. 

The  first  of  these  is  supplied  within  the 

*  Read  by  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton  at  the 
session  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
Saturday,  October  3,  1925. 
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limits  of  its  membership  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  second  is  supplied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  world  by  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice.  The 
third  is  supplied  for  the  whole  world  by 
the  continuing  organization  of  the  original 
Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  established  by 
the  first  Hague  Conference,  in  1899.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  first  of  these  in- 
stitutions affords  opportunity  for  concilia- 
tion, for  the  friendly  expression  of  outside 
opinion,  for  the  cooling  effect  of  delibera- 
tion, for  a  realization  of  other  points  of 
view,  and  for  reflection  upon  the  results 
of  braving  the  public  opinion  of  the  world. 
All  three  of  the  institutions  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  dispelling  misunderstanding 
and  suspicion  by  the  ascertainment  and 
determination  of  facts  through  such  com- 
missions or  investigations  as  may  be 
adapted  to  the  particular  requirements  of 
the  several  institutions.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  the  existence  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  with  its  essential  feature  of 
ever-ready  conference,  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage, not  only  to  its  members,  but  to 
nations  which  are  not  members  of  the 
League.  Whenever  a  question  arises 
which,  for  example,  affects  the  United 
States  or  Germany,  the  fact  that  fifty  na- 
tions have  in  operation  the  machinery 
through  which  they  are  able  to  thrash  out 
among  themselves  their  views  and  possible 
differences  upon  the  subject  makes  the 
prompt  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question  between  all  nations,  including 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  com- 
paratively simple. 

These  three  institutions  are  not  an- 
tagonistic or  mutually  exclusive.  Each 
contributes  its  part  towards  the  applica- 
tion of  a  practical  theory  of  the  way  to 
prevent  war,  which  the  world  is  now  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  put  into  effect.  That 
theory  proceeds  upon  the  following  con- 
siderations. 

War  results  from  a  state  of  mind ;  and 
in  these  modern  times  that  has  to  be  the 
state  of  mind  of  a  people.  Governments 
may  promote  or  governments  may  allay 
such  a  state  of  mind,  but  we  have  reached 
a  point  where  war  cannot  be  successfully 
carried  on  unless  it  gratifies  the  feelings 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the 
country. 

Controversies  and  quarrels  between  na- 
tions are  certain  to  come.     There  will  be 


conflicting  interests,  disputes,  differing 
understanding  of  facts,  differing  opinions 
of  what  is  right  and  just,  irritation  and 
resentment  over  what  the  people  of  each 
country  deem  to  be  the  refusal  of  justice 
by  the  people  of  the  other.  There  will 
be  by  each  country  suspicion  and  appre- 
hension as  to  the  purposes  of  the  other. 
Mere  agreements  not  to  have  these  things 
happen  are  futile.  They  result  from  the 
nature  of  man  and  they  cannot  be  con- 
trolled at  will. 

The  time  for  the  useful  application  of 
whatever  force,  moral  or  physical,  we  may 
rely  upon  to  prevent  war  is  when  that 
state  of  mind  has  arisen.  No  previous 
agreements  or  declarations  against  war, 
made  at  a  time  when  there  was  nothing 
to  fight  about,  have  any  substantial  effect 
when  the  quarrel  comes.  Practically  all 
modern  wars  have  been  made  in  the  face 
of  solemn  agreements  for  perpetual  peace. 

Previous  agreements  by  other  nations 
to  exercise  compulsion  to  prevent  war  are 
not  much  better.  If  carried  out,  they 
would  themselves  be  war  and  the  only 
effect  would  be  upon  the  alignment  of  na- 
tions engaged  in  the  war.  But  the  world 
has  learned  that  in  modern  war  the  victors 
suffer  about  as  much  as  the  vanquished, 
and  few  nations  can  be  depended  upon  to 
subject  themselves  voluntarily  to  the  dis- 
aster of  going  to  war  because  of  a  previ- 
ous general  agreement  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  some  other  country  from  going 
to  war  with  somebody  else.  No  country 
can  carry  on  a  war  unless  its  people  at 
that  very  time  want  war.  No  government 
can  constrain  its  own  people  to  go  to  war 
in  the  future  when  they  do  not  wish  to  go, 
and  no  generation  can  effectively  bind  a 
future  generation  to  fight  against  its  will. 
The  motive  is  not  sufficiently  compelling 
to  create  and  hold  together  an  alliance  for 
purposes  of  compulsion.  A  single  great 
power  might  compel  peace,  but  a  Pax 
Romanum  implies  a  Roman  imperium. 

The  great  difficulty  in  settling  interna- 
tional quarrels  has  ordinarily  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  only  alternative  has  been 
war  or  a  surrender  which  would  mean 
humiliation.  This  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  continually  advancing  democratic 
control  over  foreign  affairs;  because  the 
people  of  each  country  are  apt  to  see  only 
one  side  of  the  controversy;  to  assume 
that    their    own    country    is    completely 
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right;  and  to  regard  any  concession  what- 
ever by  their  government  as  a  betrayal. 
It  is  popular  in  every  country  for  the 
Press  to  stress  chiefly  the  arguments  in 
that  country's  favor.  Accordingly  the 
public  in  every  country  is  always  misin- 
formed by  a  part  of  the  Press.  To  dispose 
of  such  an  international  controversy  with- 
out war  it  seems  necessary  to  find  a  way 
which  will  avoid  humiliation  and  correct 
public  misjudgment. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  most  effec- 
tive method  of  dealing  with  the  state  of 
mind  which  leads  to  war  is  not  by  any 
mere  negative  but  by  a  counter  affirmative, 
consisting  of  a  substitute  for  decision  by 
war  in  the  form  of  decision  by  proof  and 
reason. 

The  three  institutions  above  enumer- 
ated afford  this  substitute  and  they  afford 
it  in  such  varied  forms  as  to  be  adaptable 
apparently  to  every  conceivable  situation. 
This  mode  of  treating  the  subject  has 
not  been  evolved  by  any  individual  mind. 
It  is  not  anybody's  theory. 

Considering  the  discussions  in  The 
Hague  Conference  of  1899  and  in  its  com- 
mittees, in  which  was  wrought  out  the 
organization  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
the  Hague: 

Considering  the  discussion  in  the  second 
Hague  Conference  in  1907  and  its  com- 
mittees, in  which  were  produced  the 
frame-work  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice,  and  complete  provi- 
sion for  an  International  Prize  Court: 

Considering  the  multitude  of  negotia- 
tions between  Foreign  Offices  before  and 
after  these  conferences,  the  multitude  of 
arbitration  treaties  signed  and  discussed 
in  national  legislatures,  and  rejected  or 
confirmed,  and  the  many  draft  treaties 
for  the  Permanent  Court  framed  and  dis- 
cussed by  Foreign  Offices: 

Considering  the  discussion  in  the  Peace 
Conference  of  Paris  at  the  close  of  the 
great  war,  in  which  was  adopted  the  defini- 
tion of  justiciable  questions  and  in  which 
it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  take  up  the  task 
of  finding  a  plan  for  a  Permanent  Court 
which  could  be  agreed  upon  by  the  na- 
tions : 

Considering  the  discussions  in  the  Com- 
mission convened  at  The  Hague  from 
many  countries  by  the    Council   of   the 


League,  and  which  produced  the  plan  for 
the  Permanent  Court: 

Considering  the  discussions  upon  that 
plan  and  the  amendments  to  it  in  the 
Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League : 

Considering  the  discussions  of  the  plan 
by  the  great  majority  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  who  became  parties  to  the  treaty 
accepting  it: 

Considering  the  extensive  use  of  these 
three  institutions  in  the  disposal  of  inter- 
national controversies  under  the  troubled 
and  excited  conditions  of  Europe  during 
the  past  five  years  and  the  beneficent  re- 
sults which  have  been  accomplished : 

It  is  apparent  that  these  institutions 
are  an  evolution  from  the  practical  neces- 
sities of  international  life  worked  out  by 
the  continuous  effort  of  many  most  com- 
petent and  experienced  men,  approaching 
the  subject  from  the  points  of  view  of  all 
nations  and  finally  coming  to  agreement 
upon  what  is  at  once  practicable  and  use- 
ful for  the  prevention  of  war. 

In  considering  the  utility  of  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice,  there 
is  a  common  tendency  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  not  studied  the  subject  thor- 
oughly, to  underestimate  the  importance 
among  the  causes  of  war  of  controversies 
about  legal  rights.  Such  controversies 
are  important  in  three  different  ways: 
First,  as  being  the  real  thing  about  which 
nations  go  to  war;  second,  as  being  the 
origins  from  which  arise  irritation  and 
resentment  and  the  kind  of  popular  mis- 
representation and  abuse  and  insult  which 
make  other  peoples  ready  to  fight  because 
they  are  angry;  and  third,  as  being  pre- 
texts by  which  governments  and  war  par- 
ties in  governments  may  secure  popular 
support  for  war  which  they  really  seek  to 
wage  for  entirely  different  reasons.  There 
is  danger  also  of  forgetting  that  the  value 
of  a  court  is  not  to  be  measured  solely  by 
the  cases  it  decides,  but  also  by  the  vastly 
greater  number  of  cases  which  are  settled 
because  the  court  is  there  to  decide. 
There  is  frequently  a  failure  to  appreciate 
one  essential  distinction  between  the  work 
of  a  conference  and  the  work  of  a  court. 
Immediate  conference  is  the  only  mode 
of  dealing  with  flagrant  cases  of  conflict- 
ing policies  in  which  war  is  imminent,  but 
the  method  of  conference  is  the  method  of 
negotiation.  Time  out  of  mind  the  world 
has  been  negotiating  for  the  prevention  of 
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war,  and  each  negotiation,  successful  or 
unsuccessful,  begins  just  where  all  the 
others  have  begun.  Every  case  in  court, 
however,  begins  not  where  the  last  case 
began,  but  where  the  last  case  ended.  The 
judgment  of  the  Court  may  be  binding 
only  upon  the  parties,  but  the  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Court's  decision  will  be 
continually  building  up  a  body  of  agree- 
ment which  narrows  the  field  of  contro- 
versy between  nations  and  prevents  future 
controversies.  The  conference  deals  only 
with  particular  situations.  The  Court  is 
an  instrument  of  international  progress 
toward  the  government  of  the  world  by 
law.  Most  serious,  in  considering  this  sub- 
ject, is  the  mistake  of  those  who  expect 
human  institutions  to  be  born  full  grown, 
who  condemn  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration, and  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice,  and  the  League  of 
Nations  within  its  own  membership,  and 
all  the  international  conferences  of  the 
post-war  period,  because  they  have  not  al- 
ready stopped  all  wars.  These  people 
would  have  the  clock  begin  by  striking 
twelve.  Immediately  after  planting  an 
acorn  they  would  dig  it  up  and  throw  it 
away  because  it  is  not  already  an  oak. 
They  fail  to  understand  that  all  interna- 
tional progress  is  the  result  never  of  com- 
pulsion but  always  of  a  process,  and  that 
the  process  has  to  go  on  in  the  minds  and 
feelings  of  many  widely  different  nations, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  slow.  Although 
you  cannot  change  human  nature,  you  can 
change  standards  of  conduct,  but  always 
gradually,  never  violently.  If  you  see 
clearly  and  rightly  the  path  of  interna- 
tional progress,  the  first  important  ques- 
tion is  not  what  is  the  complete  and  per- 
fect system  which  should  be  attained. 
The  first  important  question  is  how  many 
steps  along  that  path  can  all  these  nations, 
differing  in  interests  and  circumstances 
and  traditions,  and  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling,  be  brought  to  agree  upon  now. 
That  is  the  first  thing  to  ascertain,  and 
when  it  is  ascertained,  although  it  may  be 
possible  to  get  immediate  agreement  upon 
only  one  step,  the  part  of  wisdom  is  to  get 
that  step  agreed  upon  and  put  it  into 
effect.  Get  your  institution  out  of  the 
realm  of  theory  into  that  of  fact,  and  then 
if  you  are  right  your  fact  will  immediately 
begin  to  change  the  way  in  which  men 
think.    These  three  institutions,  for  con- 


ference, for  judicial  decision,  and  for  arbi- 
tration, are  still  in  their  infancy,  but  they 
have  made  extraordinary  development  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  simple  fact 
of  their  existence  is  already  changing  the 
way  in  which  mankind  thinks  and  feels 
about  the  disposition  of  international  con- 
troversy without  war. 

Article  36  of  the  statute  establishing 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  limits  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  unless  extended  by  agreement  of 
the  parties,  to  questions  arising  under 
treaties  and  under  international  law,  and 
the  court  is  therefore  excluded  from  the 
decision  of  the  great  number  and  variety 
of  questions  not  now  covered  by  interna- 
tional law.  The  limitation  was  necessary 
because  upon  so  many  subjects  the  nations 
had  long  been  unable  to  agree  upon  what 
the  law  ought  to  be.  These  disagreements 
had  arisen  from  the  differing  character- 
istics and  conditions  of  the  different  na- 
tions. Sometimes  they  came  from  differ- 
ent modes  of  thought  and  feeling;  some- 
times they  came  from  conflicting  inter- 
ests; and  upon  such  subjects  every  rule 
proposed  has  always  found  some  nation 
which  conceived  that  it  would  be  injured 
and  its  rivals  would  be  benefited  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a  rule.  We  can  all  agree 
upon  the  principles  of  international  law, 
but  it  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to 
secure  agreement  upon  the  rules  which 
will  adequately  and  properly  apply  those 
principles.  To  authorize  a  Court  not 
merely  to  apply  the  rules  of  international 
law  but  to  make  those  rules  and  then  ap- 
ply them,  would  be  to  authorize  the  Court 
to  overrule  the  nations  themselves  in  their 
contention  as  to  what  the  law  ought  to  be, 
to  establish  rules  to  which  the  nations  have 
not  consented,  and  thus  to  deprive  inter- 
national law  of  one  of  its  essential  char- 
acteristics as  a  body  of  accepted  rules. 

The  difficulty  of  giving  to  an  Interna- 
tional Court  jurisdiction  without  limit 
was  encountered  when  the  International 
Prize  Court  Treaty  was  framed  in  the 
second  Hague  Conference  of  1907.  That 
Treaty  provided  that  if  there  were  a  treaty 
between  the  parties  the  treaty  provisions 
should  govern,  but  that  "in  the  absence  of 
such  provisions  the  Court  shall  apply  the 
rules  of  international  law.  If  no  gener- 
ally recognized  rule  exists,  the  Court  shall 
give  judgment  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
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eral  principles  of  justice  and  equity.*' 
"When  the  Treaty  came  up  for  ratification, 
it  was  met  by  the  objection  that  there  were 
so  many  different  views  in  so  many  differ- 
ent nations  about  what  constituted  justice 
and  equity,  that  under  this  authority  no 
one  could  tell  what  law  was  to  be  applied 
to  conduct  and  no  one  could  know  by  what 
law  to  regulate  his  conduct.  Accordingly, 
a  new  conference  of  maritime  nations  was 
called,  and  it  met  in  London  in  1908. 
There  for  months  the  representatives  of 
Germany,  the  United  States,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands  and  Eussia 
discussed  unsettled  questions  as  to  what 
the  law  ought  to  be  within  the  field  appro- 
priate to  a  Prize  Court,  and  they  adopted 
a  declaration  containing  seventy-one  ar- 
ticles concerning  blockade  in  time  of  war, 
contraband,  unneutral  service,  destruction 
of  neutral  prizes,  transfer  of  a  neutral 
flag,  enemy  character,  convoy,  resistance 
to  search,  and  compensation.  The  oper- 
ative clause  of  the  provision  was  in  these 
words :  "The  Signatory  Powers  are  agreed 
that  the  rules  contained  in  the  following 
chapters  correspond  in  substance  with  the 
generally  recognized  principles  of  inter- 
national law."  Some  questions  relating 
to  naval  war  remained  still  unsettled. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  all  such  pro- 
ceedings, I  quote  from  the  official  report 
presented  to  the  Conference  by  that  ad- 
mired and  beloved  master  of  international 
law,  M.  Louis  Renault.    The  report  says : 

"The  questions  of  the  program  are  all 
settled  except  two,  concerning  which  expla- 
nations will  be  given  later.  The  solutions 
have  been  deduced  from  the  various  views  or 
different  practices  and  correspond  to  what 
may  be  called  the  media  sententia.  They  do 
not  always  harmonize  absolutely  with  the 
views  peculiar  to  each  country,  but  they  do 
not  shock  the  essential  ideas  of  any.  They 
should  not  be  examined  separately,  but  as  a 
whole,  otherwise  one  runs  the  risk  of  the 
most  serious  misunderstandings.  In  fact,  if 
one  considers  one  or  more  isolated  rules, 
either  from  the  belligerent  or  the  neutral 
point  of  view,  he  may  find  the  interests  with 
which  he  is  especially  concerned  have  been 
disregarded  by  the  adoption  of  these  rules; 
but  the  rules  have  their  other  side.  The  work 
is  one  of  compromise  and  a  mutual  conces- 
sion.   Is  it,  as  a  whole,  a  good  work? 


"We  confidently  hope  that  those  who  study 
it  seriously  will  answer  affirmatively.  The 
Declaration  substitutes  uniformity  and  cer- 
tainty for  the  diversity  and  the  obscurity 
from  which  international  relations  have  too 
long  suffered.  The  Conference  has  tried  to 
reconcile  in  an  equitable  and  practical  way 
the  rights  of  belligerents  and  those  of  neutral 
commerce ;  it  is  made  up  of  Powers  placed  in 
very  unlike  conditions,  from  the  political, 
economic,  and  geographical  points  of  view. 
There  is,  on  this  account,  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  rules  on  which  these  Powers  are  in 
accord  take  sufficient  account  of  the  different 
interests  involved,  and  hence  may  be  accepted 
without  disadvantage  by  all  the  others." 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
appropriate  and  necessary  way  to  reach 
conclusions  as  to  what  the  law  ought  to  be 
is  the  way  followed  in  the  Conference  of 
London  and  described  by  M.  Renault ;  the 
way  of  consideration,  discussion,  recon- 
ciliation of  conflicting  views  on  the  part 
of  the  direct  representatives  of  the  na- 
tions, and  not  by  the  arguments  of  counsel 
in  a  particular  case  before  a  Court  created 
not  to  make  law  but  to  apply  it. 

Upon  such  considerations  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Permanent  Court  was  limited 
to  the  application  of  law,  and  if  we  would 
broaden  the  usefulness  of  the  Court  we 
must  broaden  the  field  of  law  which  the 
Court  is  competent  to  apply  to  contro- 
versies between  nations. 

The  admirable  conduct  of  the  Court 
during  these  few  early  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, its  conformity  to  the  highest  ideals 
of  judicial  dignity  and  propriety,  the  uni- 
versal confidence  which  it  has  inspired, 
the  unquestioning  respect  which  has  been 
paid  to  its  decisions,  the  long  series  of 
questions  which  it  has  removed  from  the 
field  of  irritating  dispute,  have  already 
made  the  Court  an  established  fact  which 
enters  into  the  consideration  of  every  na- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  every  interna- 
tional controversy.  It  has  already  made 
the  rules  of  international  law  more  sub- 
stantial and  valuable,  because  now  they 
cannot  be  finally  thrust  aside  by  the  mere 
denial  or  neglect  of  an  interested  party. 
Already  the  world  is  becoming  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  judicial  decision  upon  in- 
ternational questions,  and  already  the 
world  is  beginning  to  think  that  way.  Al- 
ready in  many  countries  sensible  people 
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are  coining  to  realize  that  here  is  a  reason- 
able alternative  to  the  proposals  of  the 
demagogue  and  the  follies  of  hysteria. 
Plainly  it  is  important  now  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  Court's  jurisdiction  by  en- 
larging the  law  which  the  Court  is  au- 
thorized to  apply. 

All  this  is  covered  when  we  now  use  the 
term  codification  of  international  law. 
The  process  is  not  properly  codification  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  to 
apply  to  municipal  law.  What  is  called 
for  now,  and  what  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  codification  of  international  law, 
is  the  making  of  law,  and  the  necessary 
process  is  described  in  the  report  of  Louis 
Renault,  which  I  have  quoted.  The  or- 
dinary codifier  has  to  deal  with  existing 
law  created  by  the  dictum  of  superior 
power.  He  has  to  systematize,  classify, 
arrange,  and  state  clearly  what  he  finds  to 
be  already  the  law,  and  if  there  be  doubt 
it  is  to  be  resolved  by  appeal  to  the  same 
superior  power.  The  task  now  before  the 
civilized  world  is  to  make  law  where  law 
has  not  yet  existed,  because  of  a  lack  of 
agreement  upon  what  it  ought  to  be. 
The  process  is  necessarily  a  process  of 
agreement  quite  different  in  its  character 
from  the  process  of  codification  and  dec- 
laration by  superior  authority.  Codifica- 
tion, properly  so-called,  is,  however,  a 
necessary  incident  in  this  law-making  pro- 
cess, because  to  extend  the  law  without 
duplication  or  confusion  we  must  know 
definitely  what  the  law  already  is;  and  so 
far  as  the  law-making  process  reaches  con- 
clusions the  statement  of  those  conclu- 
sions may  be  called  codification,  although 
the  process  by  which  the  conclusions  are 
reached  must  necessarily  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  process  of  codification. 

We  have  gradually  come  into  a  method 
of  making  international  law  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  slow  general  acceptance  of 
the  rules  adopted  in  particular  concrete 
cases,  by  which  the  law  was  originally 
created.  The  changes  in  the  conditions 
of  civilized  life  during  the  past  century 
have  been  so  extensive  and  so  much  more 
rapid  than  the  growth  of  international 
law  in  the  old  way,  that  the  law  has  been 
falling  behind  and  becoming  continually 
less  adequate  to  cover  the  field  of  inter- 
national contacts.  The  declaration  of 
Paris  upon  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War 


in  1856  was  a  new  departure  in  the  mak- 
ing of  international  law  by  a  conventional 
statement  of  rules  and  an  appeal  to  the 
nations  generally  for  an  official  acceptance 
of  the  rules  thus  stated.  The  three  neu- 
trality rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
of  1871  were  an  attempt  to  determine  by 
convention  what  should  be  the  law  to 
guide  the  tribunal  in  the  Geneva  Arbitra- 
tion upon  the  Alabama  case.  The  Geneva 
Conventions,  the  Hague  Conventions,  con- 
tain numerous  provisions  established  be- 
tween the  parties  by  conventional  agree- 
ment in  reliance  upon  general  acceptance 
to  give  them  the  quality  of  law  as  distinct 
from  mere  agreement.  To  that  conven- 
tional method  we  must  now  look  for  the 
extension  of  international  law. 

Several  things  should  be  said  about  this 
undertaking. 

It  is  necessarily  a  slow  and  difficult  pro- 
cess. It  will  require  patience  and  good 
temper,  and  learning,  and  distinguished 
ability  and  leadership.  The  differences  of 
opinion  and  of  interests  among  the  na- 
tions which  have  long  prevented  the  estab- 
lishment of  further  rules  of  international 
law  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  a  day.  There 
is,  however,  ground  for  hope  that  the 
changes  of  conditions  may  have  changed 
the  attitude  of  many  nations  upon  many 
questions,  so  that  progress  may  be  made 
now  where  progress  never  could  be  made 
before. 

The  work  must  ultimately  be  accom- 
plished by  official  representatives  of  the 
nations  acting  under  the  instructions  of 
their  several  governments.  It  is  only  re- 
sults attained  in  that  way  which  can  se- 
cure consideration  and  ratification.  The 
work,  however,  cannot  be  done  ah  initio 
by  official  representatives.  Their  work 
must  be  preceded  by  and  based  upon  the 
painstaking  preparation  wrought  out  by 
individuals  and  unofficial  organizations: 
the  work  of  such  men  as  Field  and  Blunt- 
schli  and  Fiore;  such  work  as  the  codifi- 
cation of  the  laws  of  peace  prepared  by 
the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law  and  submitted  to  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan-American  Union  on  the 
2nd  of  March,  1925;  such  work  as  that  of 
the  Institut  de  droit  international,  which 
made  the  achievements  of  the  first  Hague 
Conference  possible.  Such  work  must  be 
done  in  preparation.     Without  it  official 
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conferences  will  be  helpless;  partly  be- 
cause they  have  not  the  time;  partly  be- 
cause a  large  number  of  their  member- 
ship will  naturally  be  composed  of  men 
of  affairs  who  have  not  the  learning  and 
the  aptitude  for  scientific  research  neces- 
sary to  laying  the  foundation  for  agree- 
ment ;  and  partly  because  the  freedom  and 
frankness  of  discussion  and  mutual  con- 
cession necessary  for  the  reconciliation  of 
views  are  difficult  to  secure  among  official 
delegates  acting  under  instructions  and 
obliged  to  get  governmental  authority  for 
every  position  they  state. 

Because  the  process  must  be  a  slow  one, 
because  official  action  must  be  preceded 
by  long  and  laborious  preparation  on  the 
part  of  private  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions, no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  getting 
to  work  systematically.  It  is  now  eighteen 
years  since  the  second  Hague  Conference 
in  its  final  act  recommended  the  calling 
of  a  third  conference,  and  declared  it  to  be 
"very  desirable  that  some  two  years  before 
the  probable  date  of  the  meeting  a  Prepara- 
tory Committee  should  be  charged  by  the 
governments  with  the  task  of  collecting  the 
various  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  the  con- 
ference; of  ascertaining  what  subjects  are 
ripe  for  embodiment  in  an  international  regu- 
lation, and  to  prepare  a  program  which  the 
governments  should  decide  upon  in  suflBcient 
time  to  enable  it  to  be  carefully  examined 
by  the  countries  interested." 

It  is  now  five  years  since  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  Jurists,  which  met  at  The 
Hague  in  1920,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  worked  out  the 
plan  for  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice,  made  to  the  League  the 
following  recommendation : 

"I.  That  a  new  conference  of  the  nations 
in  continuation  of  the  first  two  conferences 
at  The  Hague  be  held  as  soon  as  practicable 
for  the  following  purposes  : 

"1.  To  restate  the  established  rules  of  in- 
ternational law,  especially,  and  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  field  affected  by  the  events  of 
the  recent  war. 

"2.  To  formulate  and  agree  upon  the 
amendments  and  additions,  if  any,  to  the 
rules  of  international  law  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary or  useful  by  the  events  of  the  war  and 
the  changes  in  the  conditions  of  international 
life  and  intercourse  which  have  followed  the 
war. 


"3.  To  endeavor  to  reconcile  divergent 
views  and  secure  general  agreement  upon 
the  rules  which  have  been  in  dispute  hereto- 
fore. 

"4.  To  consider  the  subjects  not  now  ade- 
quately regulated  by  International  law,  but 
as  to  which  the  interests  of  international 
justice  require  that  rules  of  law  shall  be  de- 
clared and  accepted. 

"II.  That  the  Institute  of  International 
Law,  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law,  the  Union  juridique  Internationale,  the 
International  Law  Association,  and  the 
Iberian  Institute  of  Comparative  Law  be  in- 
vited to  prepare,  with  such  conference  or 
collaboration  inter  sese  as  they  may  deem 
useful,  projects  for  the  work  of  the  confer- 
ence, to  be  submitted  beforehand  to  the  sev- 
eral Governments  and  laid  before  the  con- 
ference for  its  consideration  and  such  action 
as  it  may  find  suitable. 

"III.  That  the  conference  be  named  Con- 
ference for  the  Advancement  of  International 
Law. 

"IV.  That  this  conference  be  followed  by 
further  successive  conferences  at  stated  in- 
tervals, to  continue  the  work  left  unfinished." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  these  recom- 
mendations describe  the  law-making  pro- 
cess by  agreement  preceded  by  extensive 
unofficial  preparation. 

After  a  delay,  which  has  illustrated  the 
general  truth  that  no  proposal  for  inter- 
national action  can  prevail  suddenly,  the 
work  of  preparation  has  been  begun  in 
ways  which  show  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
effective  action. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1923,  the  fifth 
International  Conference  of  American 
States,  held  at  Santiago,  ChiH,  provided 
for  a  Commission  of  Jurists  to  meet  for 
the  codification  of  international  law  at 
Rio  Janeiro  during  the  year  1925  at  a  date 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Pan-American  Union 
upon  consultation  with  the  government  at 
Brazil. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1924,  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  by  resolution,  requested 
the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law  to  prepare  a  codification  of  the  in- 
ternational law  of  peace  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Commission  which  was  to  meet 
at  Eio.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  1925,  a 
codification  of  the  international  laws  of 
peace,  prepared  by  the  American  Insti- 
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tute,  was  laid  before  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan-American  Union,  by  Secretary 
Hughes,  and  was  ordered  by  that  Board 
to  be  transferred  to  all  the  American  gov- 
ernments, with  a  view  to  its  submission 
to  the  Commission  of  Jurists  at  Eio 
Janeiro. 

In  September,  1924,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Jurists  for 
a  progressive  codification  of  international 
law.  This  Committee  included  eminent 
jurists  from  Argentina,  Belgium,  China, 
Czechoslavakia,  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Po- 
land, Portugal,  Salvador,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Committee  met  at  Geneva  on  the  1st 
of  April,  1925,  and  appointed  sub-com- 
mittees among  which  were  distributed 
eleven  topics  selected  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee for  preliminary  examination,  with 
a  view  to  a  report  to  the  Council  as  to 
which  questions  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
ripe  for  action,  and  what  procedure  should 
be  followed  in  preparation  for  confer- 
ences for  their  solution.  The  Interna- 
tional Law  Association,  the  Institut  de 
droit  international,  the  Societe  de  legis- 
lation comparee,  the  Institut  Ib^rique  de 
droit  compare,  the  American  Institute 
of  International  Law,  the  Union  juri- 
dique  Internationale,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  International  Law,  and  the  Comite 
maritime  international  were  invited  to 
collaborate  with  the  Committee. 

These  two  independent  proceedings  are 
not  exclusive  or  competitive.  They  are 
contributory  to  a  common  end.  They  ex- 
hibit a  general  sense  that  the  time  has 
come  when  there  should  be  no  further  de- 
lay in  the  necessary  preparation  for  a  gen- 
eral international  conference,  which  shall 
make  more  definite  and  certain  and  com- 
prehensive the  body  of  law  by  which  in- 
ternational conduct  is  to  be  ruled. 

As  a  declaration  of  war  brings  to  the 
soldier  the  opportunity  for  which  his  life 
has  been  a  preparation,  so  this  call  from 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  presents  the  oc- 
casion for  which  all  these  societies,  learned 
in  international  law,  exist.  It  is  for  such 
an  opportunity  as  this  that  they  have  been 
preparing,  some  of  them  for  seventy  years 


past.  Now  is  their  time  to  justify.  Of 
course,  they  will  justify  with  ardor  and 
devotion,  and  there  will  be  no  more  avoid- 
able delay,  no  more  hesitation. 


REMARKS  ON  CODIFICATION  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Meeting  of  Interparliamentary  Union, 

Saturday,  October  3, 1925,  Following 

the  Reading  of  the  Article 

by  Mr.  Root 

By  THEODORE  E.  BURTON 

IT  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  add 
any  extended  remarks  to  Mr.  Eoofs 
admirable  paper,  to  which  we  have  all 
listened  with  interest  and  profit.  The 
statement  is  made  with  all  the  authority 
and  force  which  he  possesses,  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  codification  of  in- 
ternational law. 

He  specifies  conference,  judicial  settle- 
ment, and  arbitration,  with  all  three  of 
which  we  are  fortunately  familiar  as  the 
effective  means  of  settling  controversies 
between  nations  without  a  resort  to  arms. 
He  devotes  his  chief  attention  to  judicial 
settlement,  and  speaks  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  estab- 
lished and  in  successful  operation  at  The 
Hague,  as  "an  instrument  of  international 
progress  towards  the  government  of  the 
world  by  law." 

In  the  strict  technical,  and  therefore 
narrow,  sense,  codification  would  only  in- 
clude a  statement  in  the  form  of  a  code  of 
existing  principles  of  the  law  of  nations. 
In  the  broad  sense,  it  means  not  merely 
the  statement  of  existing  rules  in  the 
form  of  law,  but  the  formulation  of  other 
rules  from  the  principles  generally  recog- 
nized. Upon  such  additions  we  should 
all  agree.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
said  that  unbalanced  attention  has  been 
given  to  international  agreements  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  war  as  compared  with 
those  for  the  prevention  of  war.  It  has 
been  very  generally  maintained  that  na- 
tional policies  which  involve  the  right  to 
declare  war  and  kindred  questions  are  not 
proper  subjects   for  control  by  interna- 
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tional  law,  but  propositions  are  now  pend- 
ing and  may  be  considered  at  this  confer- 
ence for  the  outlawry  of  war,  and  unques- 
tionably it  is  most  desirable  that  the  scope 
of  international  agreements  should  be  so 
broadened  as  to  minimize  the  possibility 
of  warfare. 

Is  codification  desirable  and  is  it  pos- 
sible? Codification  is  desirable  because 
it  would  promote  peace  and  international 
co-operation :  would  make  possible  a 
readier  adjustment  of  controversies  be- 
tween nations  as  to  their  respective 
rights;  would  render  that  which  is  now 
vague  and  only  partially  accepted  definite, 
clear,  and  binding. 

The  great  changes  which  we  generalize 
under  the  term  "progress  of  the  world," 
the  painful  lessons  of  the  great  war,  and 
the  rapid  development  of  new  problems  all 
alike  demand  codification.  It  is  a  most 
praiseworthy  aspiration  to  establish  inter- 
national law  which  may  govern  the  con- 
duct of  nations  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  muncipal  law  seeks  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  individuals. 

The  burning  question  for  the  future  is. 
Shall  there  be  a  reign  of  law  or  a  reign 
of  force?  Civilization  demands  it  and  if 
civilization  is  to  survive  there  must  be  a 
reign  of  law. 

Is  codification  possible?  This  is  an 
era  of  closer  contact  between  nations.  In 
the  l£Lst  thirty  years  there  have  been, 
numerous  gatherings  and  negotiations 
have  been  conducted  in  which  most  salu- 
tary results  have  been  achieved.  Among 
the  most  notable  of  these  are  The  Hague 
Conferences  of  1899  and  1907,  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  Washington  Conference 
of  1921  and  1922,  the  periodical  meetings 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan-American 
Union,  to  which  reference  was  made  by 
Mr,  Root,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
assembling  now,  for  the  twenty-third 
time,  of  this  Interparliamentary  Union. 

The  disposition  to  abate  claims  of  in- 
dividual nations  for  the  larger  benefits  of 
universal  welfare  has  been  very  plainly 
manifested  and  has  made  a  profound  im- 
pression. There  is  a  deep-seated  and 
most  influential  conviction  that  such  a 
cataclysm  as  that  through  which  the  world 
has  recently  passed  must  be  avoided  by 
the  strength  of  all  the  intellectual  and 
moral  forces  which  the  world  can  muster. 


How  can  codification  be  accomplished? 
A  great  American  statesman,  speaking  on 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  which 
had  been  suspended  during  the  Civil  War, 
said:  "The  way  to  resumption  is  to  re- 
sume." I  would  like  to  paraphrase  his 
dictum,  which  contains  a  wholesome 
moral:  "The  way  to  codification  is  to 
codify." 

What  is  the  rational  method  to  pursue? 
It  is  universally  agreed  that  there  should 
be  preliminary  meetings  of  jurists  and 
experts,  who  shall  give  elaborate  study  to 
the  problems  involved.  Their  conclusions 
may  be  presented  either  to  a  conference 
representing  the  largest  possible  number 
of  nations,  or  perhaps  be  directly  trans- 
mitted to  the  respective  governments.  In 
any  event,  their  work  must  be  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  political  authorities 
of  the  nations  which  they  represent.  It 
is  essential  that  established  organizations 
for  the  consideration  of  these  subjects, 
such  as  the  various  institutes  of  inter- 
national and  comparative  law,  should 
collaborate.  This  Union  by  a  committee 
or  committees,  can  perform  a  most  im- 
portant part.  Periodical  meetings  should 
follow. 

The  work  is  already  well  begun.  Allow 
me  to  call  attention  to  that  which  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Pan-American 
Union,  composed  of  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  twenty-one  American 
republics  and  holding  regular  meetings  in 
Washington,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
The  Union  has  arranged  for  conferences 
of  all  these  republics  at  several  capitals 
in  the  ISTew  World. 

Codification  has  been  recommended  at 
conferences  at  Mexico  City  in  1902  and 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  but  definite 
action  was  taken  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  of  April  26,  1923,  of  the  Fifth 
Pan-American  meeting  at  Santiago.  In 
accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  International  Law  was 
requested  to  codify  the  law  of  nations, 
and  that  the  results  of  its  deliberations 
might  be  submitted  to  a  forthcoming  con- 
ference of  jurists,  composed  of  two  mem- 
bers from  each  of  the  American  republics, 
to  meet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  purpose 
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of  codification.  This  meeting  is  to  occur 
next  year,  and  its  conclusions  will  be 
reported  to  the  next  general  conference 
of  the  Pan-American  Union,  at  Havana, 
in  1927.  The  American  Institute,  by  its 
president.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  sub- 
mitted its  report  on  the  second  of  March 
last,  and  the  document  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  governments  of  the  twenty- 
one  American  republics.  It  containB 
thirty  articles. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  this  confer- 
ence will  seek  to  accomplish,  there  may 
be  quoted  the  following  notable  declara- 
tion, which  is  part  of  a  proposed  codifica- 
tion: 

We  wish  for  no  victories  but  those  of 
peace;  for  no  territory  except  our  own;  for 
no  sovereignty  except  the  sovereignty  over 
ourselves.  We  deem  the  independence  and 
equal  rights  of  the  smallest  and  weakest 
member  of  the  family  of  nations  entitled  to 
as  much  respect  as  those  of  the  greatest 
empire,  and  we  deem  the  observance  of  that 
respect  the  chief  guarantee  of  the  weak 
against  the  oppression  of  the  strong.  We 
neither  claim  nor  desire  any  rights,  or  privi- 
leges, or  powers  that  we  do  not  freely  con- 
cede to  every  American  republic.  We  wish 
to  Increase  our  prosperity,  to  expand  our 
trade,  to  grow  in  wealth,  in  wisdom,  and  in 
spirit,  but  our  conception  of  the  true  way 
to  accomplish  this  is  not  to  pull  down  others 
and  profit  by  their  ruin,  but  to  help  all 
friends  to  a  common  prosperity  and  a  com- 
mon growth,  that  we  may  all  become  greater 
and  stronger  together. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  will  be  a 
final  step  in  the  promotion  of  a  rule  of 
international  law.  It  is  realized  that, 
while  the  New  World  is  separate  geo- 
graphically and  in  a  way  has  separate 
interests,  the  whole  world  must  be  in- 
cluded in  any  final  agreement  relating  to 
international  law.  To  this  splendid  con- 
ception the  members  of  this  Interparli- 
mentary  Union  should  devote  their  best 
efforts. 

"It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus,"  said 
Lord  Brougham,  "that  he  found  Rome  of 
brick  and  left  it  of  marble."  Continu- 
ing, he  says:  "But  how  much  nobler  will 
be  the  sovereign's  boast  when  he  shall 
have  it  to  say  that  he  found  law  dear  and 
left  it  cheap;  found  it  a  sealed  book,  left 


it  a  living  letter;  found  it  the  patrimony 
of  the  rich,  left  it  the  inheritance  of  the 
poor;  found  it  the  two-edged  sword  of 
craft  and  oppression,  left  it  the  staff  of 
honesty  and  the  shield  of  innocence." 
And  in  that  broader  field,  which  pertains 
not  merely  to  individuals,  but  to  nations, 
small  and  great,  how  much  nobler  still 
will  be  the  boast  in  that  era  in  which  shall 
be  attained  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national law,  widespread  and  universal  in 
its  application,  to  which  the  whole  world 
may  subject  itself  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  cause  of  peace  and  the  uplifting  of 
humanity. 


FAREWELL  ADDRESSES 

Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  October  11,  1925 

THE  following  addresses  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  delegates,  following  the 
Conference  and  entertainment  in  the 
United  States.  They  were  given  at  a 
luncheon  at  which  the  delegates  were 
turned  over  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament.  Senator  William 
B.  McKinley,  President  of  the  American 
Group,  presided. — The  Editor. 

(Stenographic  Report) 
Senator    McKinley's   Address 

My  friends  and  fellow  lawmakers  of 
forty  countries:  For  the  time  being,  but 
we  hope  not  for  long,  you  are  leaving  the 
confines  of  the  United  States.  We  trust 
you  have  enjoyed  yourselves.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) We  hope  you  will  soon  be  back. 
(Applause.) 

We  of  the  United  States  modestly  ad- 
mit we  have  a  great  country.  Let  me  tell 
you  what  I  understand  to  be  a  true  story : 

In  the  Southern  States  is  the  State  of 
Georgia.  In  Georgia  are  located  two 
large  and  thriving  cities — Savannah,  a 
city  perhaps  two  hundred  years  old,  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Atlanta,  a  city  in 
the  interior  that  has  sprung  to  promi- 
nence within  the  last  few  years.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  city  of  Atlanta  is  well 
satisfied  with  itself.  Not  long  since,  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Atlanta  gave  a  din- 
ner. To  that  dinner  some  men  from 
Savannah  were  invited.  The  speakers 
from  Atlanta  admitted  that  they  had  a 
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very  wonderful  city,  and  some  of  them 
said  that  if  Atlanta  had  been  located  on 
the  ocean,  there  would  have  been  a  city 
perhaps  as  large  as  N"ew  York.  When 
the  time  came  for  the  Savannah  man  to 
speak  he  said :  "Gentlemen  of  Atlanta,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  your  talk. 
I  have  noted  your  statement  that  if  your 
city  were  on  the  ocean,  as  is  Savannah, 
you  would  have  a  most  wonderful  city. 
Gentlemen,  if  you  will  lay  a  pipe  line 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  and  suck  as  hard 
as  you  can  blow,  you  certainly  will  have 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  cities." 
(Laughter.) 

Several  hundred  years  ago  strong  men 
from  England,  and  Holland,  and  France, 
and  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  other  countries 
came  to  America,  liked  this  fair  land — 
and  took  it  away  from  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians. 

Dr.  Lange,  from  Norway,  corrects  me 
and  says  that  it  was  1,000  years  ago 
America  was  discovered  by  his  people. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  now  have  115,- 
000,000  of  inhabitants.  Should  I  seem 
to  be  boasting,  I  hasten  to  admit  that 
these  inhabitants  or  their  forbears  came 
from  some  of  the  forty  countries  repre- 
sented here  today.  With  apologies  to 
the  delegates  from  Ireland,  I  make  bold 
to  confess  that  my  grandfather  came  from 
Ireland,  from  the  county  of  Donegal, 

From  the  county  of  Donegal, 

Where  they  eat  potatoes,  skins  and  all — 

and  are  glad  to  get  them. 

This  has  been  a  wonderful  two  weeks 
you  have  spent  with  us,  and  I  know  that 
the  getting  together  of  so  many  law- 
makers from  so  many  countries,  all  for  a 
common  purpose,  will  have  much  to  do 
toward  bringing  peace  and  good  will  to 
this  troubled  world. 

For  your  last  three  days  of  entertain- 
ment in  New  York  you  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President 
of  Columbia  University  and  head  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  There  is  no  little  work  connected 
with  the  arrangements  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  four  hundred  people  for  two 
weeks.  We  of  the  American  Group  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  fully  ap- 
preciate that  we  are  indebted  to  many  for 
their  fine  co-operation,  particularly  to  the 


Mayor  and  various  societies  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  the  Mayor  and  many  per- 
sons of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Pan-American  Union,  to 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  and  the  New  York  Central  rail- 
roads, to  the  Mayflower  Hotel  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Waldorf-Astoria,  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  McAlpin  Hotel  of 
New  York,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  the 
Niagara  Hotel,  in  which  we  are.  They 
have  all  been  so  hearty  in  their  co-opera- 
tion that  it  has  appeared  to  be  a  pleasure 
to  them  to  help  and  to  honor  us. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is 
always  a  master  mind  controlling,  and  if 
your  visit  has  been  made  pleasant  the 
credit  should  largely  go  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Deerin  Call.  (Loud  and  prolonged  ap- 
plause.) He  began  his  labors  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  For  eight  months  he  has 
labored  daily  to  make  our  conference  a 
success.  (Hear!  Hear!)  Mr.  Call  is 
the  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety and  Editor  of  the  Advocate  of 
Peace.  His  work  as  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  American  Group  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  is  a  labor  of  love  for 
the  cause,  given,  as  we  say,  in  this  coun- 
try, "free,  gratis,  for  nothing,  without 
any  charge."  In  a  moment  I  am  going 
to  ask  him  how  he  does  it. 

Before  doing  that,  however,  permit  me 
to  add  that  we  are  about  to  turn  you  over 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  our  neighbor  on  a  border  of 
3,000  miles  and  with  whom  we  have  been 
at  peace  for  over  100  years.  But  per- 
haps I  should  make  this  reservation;  I 
have  heard  of  some  "bootlegger  wars'' 
having  broken  out  recently  along  the 
border.     ( Laughter. ) 

I  have  told  you  the  United  States  con- 
tains 115,000,000  people.  In  closing  I 
want  to  tell  you  a  story  that  is  old  in 
America,  of  the  summer  hotel  that  was 
close  to  a  lake  or  pond  where  the  bullfrogs 
made  a  great  deal  of  noise.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  locality  came  to  the  hotel  and  said : 
"I  want  to  sell  you  100  dozen  frogs'  legs." 
The  proprietor  said :  "We  cannot  use  100 
dozen  frogs'  legs,  but  we  could  use  per- 
haps 10  dozen.  You  bring  them  in  to- 
morrow." The  next  day  he  came  with 
ten    frogs'    legs.     The    proprietor    said: 
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"Why,  I  told  you  I  wanted  10  dozen  frogs' 
legs."  "Well/'  he  said,  "you  see,  it  is 
this  way:  I  thought,  from  the  noise  they 
made,  that  there  were  easily  100  dozen 
frogs  out  there."  (Laughter.)  Now, 
the  Canadian  Dominion  has  perhaps  ten 
millions  of  people,  but  from  their  ability 
to  carry  out  and  carry  through  projects, 
I  am  sure  you  will  think  they  have  at 
least  115  millions. 

I  am  now  going  to  ask  Mr.  Arthur 
Deerin  Call  how  he  does  it.     (Applause.) 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Director 
of  the  Conference 

Mr.  Chairman,  officers  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  train  leaves  at  2.35.  (Laughter.)  It 
is  important  that  you  should  have  your 
baggage  somewhere  in  sight,  so  that  the 
porter  of  this  hotel  will  get  it.  After 
this  luncheon  we  shall  adjourn  and  go 
immediately  to  the  front  of  the  hotel, 
where  we  shall  have  a  group  picture 
taken.  We  hope,  therefore,  you  will  all 
go  immediately  after  the  luncheon  to  the 
sidewalk  and  look  your  prettiest,  because 
we  want  a  group  picture  of  you  all. 

Now,  that  is  the  way  I  do  it.  I  do  not 
know  any  other  way  to  do  it.    (Laughter.) 

You  know  that  when  your  friends  are 
going  away  it  is  always  difficult  to  realize 
it.  When  they  are  with  you  their  pres- 
ence seems  very  real  and  quite  permanent. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  you 
are  soon  to  leave  us. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  perfectly 
clear,  here  and  now,  that  the  success  of 
this  Conference  has  not  been  due  to  any 
one  person.  It  has  been  due  first  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  itself.  With- 
out it  we  could,  of  course,  have  had  no 
Conference  at  all.  Without  it,  and  its 
President,  and  its  Secretary  General,  and 
its  Executive  Committee,  and  its  Council, 
we  should  have  got  nowhere.  Without 
the  United  States  Congress,  we  could  not 
have  begun.  Without  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  we  could  not  have  ad- 
vanced. Without  Senator  McKinley  (ap- 
plause) we  could  have  done  nothing  of 
this  sort.  Without  the  vast  army  of  help- 
ers, people  laboring  unseen  and  unsung, 
Capitol  employees,  secretaries,  stenogra- 
phers, an  army  of  people  who  have  done 
this  work  for  the  love  of  the  work — we 


could  have  done  nothing  of  what  has  been 
done.  Last  but  not  least,  we  could  have 
done  nothing  of  this  kind  had  it  not  been 
for  you. 

To  work  with  you  has  been  a  joy. 
Many  have  come  to  me  and  said  "Aren't 
you  tired?  Won't  you  be  glad  to  get  rid 
of  us?  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  for  you!" 
They  are  quite  mistaken.  The  only  feel- 
ing that  I  have  had  during  this  entire 
performance  is  first  a  sense  of  regret  that 
the  work  has  not  been  done  better;  and, 
secondly,  a  feeling  of  profound,  unfor- 
gettable pleasure  that  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  be  with  you  through  these 
wonderful  days.     (Loud  applause.) 

Senator  McKinley :  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  is  my  great  pleasure  now  to 
present  to  you  Baron  Adelswaerd,  your 
President. 

Remarks    by    Baron    Adelswaerd,    President    of 
the  Council,  Interparliamentary  Union 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  now 
arrived  at  the  sad  moment  of  parting,  and 
this  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  last  time  I 
am  to  address  myself  to  our  dear  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  McKinley.  We  have  had  many 
speeches  during  these  weeks,  and  I  my- 
self have  been  rather  occupied  with  those; 
so  I  will  not  say  many  words  this  time. 
We  have  already  been  told  that  we  have 
to  be  ready  very  soon.  To  tell  you  the 
feelings  we  have  in  parting  with  you  is 
not  easy.  I  cannot  easily  find  just  the 
right  words  in  which  to  express  these  feel- 
ings of  great  gratitude  and  to  tell  you 
how  sad  we  are  to  part  with  you.  We  are 
so  thankful  for  all  you  have  done  for  us 
during  these  weeks  !  Let  us  hope  that  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  this  conference 
may  be  as  good  as  all  the  banquets  and  all 
the  receptions  we  have  been  given  here. 
If  it  is,  then  I  think  we  ought  to  be  well 
satisfied.  I  simply  express  on  behalf  of 
the  members  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  who  have  taken  part  in  this  con- 
ference our  hearty  thanks  to  our  Amer- 
ican friends,  and  ask  that  our  eminent 
Secretary  General,  Dr.  Christian  Lange 
(applause),  will  say  a  few  words.  I  am 
sure  he  will  express  what  we  are  feeling 
much  better  than  I  am  able  to  do.  In 
fact,  he  represents  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  from  many  points  of  view  as  much 
as  I  do  and  perhaps  more. 
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Senator  McKinley:  Dr.  Lange. 

Address   by  Dr.   Chr.  L.  Lange,  Secretary 
General 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
you  will  easily  understand  that  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  with  a  certain  hesitation  and 
some  diffidence.  I  remember  that  some 
twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  present  at 
an  international  congress  in  my  own  coun- 
try, I  met  there  an  old  and  worthy  citizen 
of  Boston,  an  eminent  lawyer,  I  was  told. 
At  one  of  the  great  banquets  we  had  on 
that  occasion  he  partook  very  freely  of 
what  was  offered,  both  solid  and  fluid, 
and  at  last  he  became  so  elated  that  he 
rose  to  speak  and  made  a  very  jolly  and 
entertaining  speech.  He  seemed  very 
happy  still  when  my  wife  and  I  met  him 
at  the  cloak  room,  and  at  a  certain 
moment  he  turned  round  to  us  and  asked, 
"Do  you  think  this  is  my  coat?" 

The  next  morning  he  was  in  a  different 
mood  and  he  took  me  by  the  arm  and  said 
to  me:  "There  are  three  things  which  I 
thoroughly  hate,  and  those  are  eating, 
drinking,  and  making  speeches." 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  eating  today.  The 
American  nation,  in  its  wisdom,  has  seen 
to  it  that  I  shall  not  have  to  regret  any 
drinking  (laughter)  ;  but  as  to  making  a 
speech,  that  is  really  on  this  occasion  a 
rather  difficult  task.  I  shall  consider  my- 
self simply  as  being  one  of  those  pieces  of 
luggage  which  will  now  be  handed  from 
the  hospitable  hands  of  the  American 
Group  to  the  hospitable  hands  of  the 
Canadian  Group. 

On  looking  back  now  on  those  fourteen 
days  we  have  passed  in  the  United  States, 
I  think  I  have  in  the  first  place  a  rela- 
tively easy  task  in  expressing — indeed,  it 
has  been  already  admirably  expressed  by 
our  President — our  gratitude  for  the  re- 
ception we  have  had  here.  We  are  pro- 
foundly grateful  to  the  representatives  of 
the  American  Group  who  have  taken  this 
matter  in  hand.  (Applause.)  In  the 
first  place,  to  President  McKinley,  always 
genial,  always  calm,  never  disturbed,  and 
always  full  of  common  sense;  always  able 
to  find  the  right  word  in  every  situation. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  realize  that 
Mr.  McKinley  finds  himself  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  middle  of  a  political  cam- 


paign, in  which  he  has  to  go  round  a  coun- 
try, the  State  of  Illinois,  of  some — is  it, 
Senator,  nine  or  thirteen  million  inhabi- 
tants ? 

Senator  McKinley:  Seven  milKons. 

Mr.  Lange:  Well,  you  see  my  Euro- 
pean ignorance.  Seven  million — that  is 
the  population  of  Belgium ;  it  is  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Netherlands.  And  he  has 
to  address  the  whole  of  that  population. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  found  the  time  not 
only  to  come  to  our  meetings,  not  only  to 
take  part  in  the  functions,  but  also  to 
watch  behind  the  scenes  to  see  that  every- 
thing should  go  so  smoothly  and  so  well 
as  he  was  intent  on  having  it  go. 

Alongside  of  him  was  Mr.  Call,  whose 
enormous  task  nobody  can  realize  who  has 
not  had  the  task  of  organizing  a  confer- 
ence. I  think  that  suificient  has  been 
said  about  his  labors,  but  let  us  just  for 
one  moment  realize  what  it  means  for  the 
organizer  to  have  at  a  particular  moment 
the  representatives  of  forty  nations  roll- 
ing towards  him  in  mighty  waves,  and 
then  to  try  to  lead  those  nations  into 
peaceful  channels  and  find  rooms  and  beds 
and  seats  at  the  table  for  each  and  all  of 
them.  Of  necessity,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, in  any  large  organization  as  this, 
there  has  to  be  a  scapegoat,  on  whose  head 
the  sins  of  everybody  can  be  visited.  I 
am  rather  accustomed  to  be  the  scapegoat 
in  another  sphere,  in  the  matter  of  pre- 
paring and  organizing  the  work  of  our 
Conference,  and  I  am  glad  now  to  find  a 
brother  scapegoat  in  Mr.  Call.  I  trust 
that  when  on  our  wanderings  in  the  desert, 
where  the  scapegoats  are  to  be  sent  out, 
when  we  meet  there  we  shall  both  be  glad 
to  be  in  a  place  where  "the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  impossible 
to  name  all  those  who  have  been  behind 
us  and  helping  us,  but  may  I  single  out 
just  two  names,  because  the  bearers  of 
them  are  present.  Congressman  Mc- 
Swain  (Hear!  Hear!  and  applause)  has 
been  from  the  first  day  of  our  arrival'in 
New  York  a  leading  star.  His  tall  figure 
and  his  kind  face  have  always  been  in 
evidence  and  he  has  always  been  ready  to 
help  and  to  advise.  Then  among  those 
active  behind  the  scenes  was  Senator  Bur- 
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ton's  secretary,  Mr.  Fenton,  who  has  been 
an  efficient  and  devoted  worker  in  all  the 
organizing  work  of  the  Conference. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  come  to 
the  second  part  of  my  task,  and  here  my 
difficulty  comes  in.  For  a  fortnight,  per- 
haps the  most  crowded  fortnight  in  my 
life,  I  have  been  talking  shop,  I  have  been 
writing  shop,  I  have  been  organizing  shop, 
and  if  I  were  given  to  dreams  at  all  I 
should  certainly  have  been  dreaming  shop. 
Today,  during  a  quiet  morning  walk  along 
the  rapids  of  the  Niagara,  I  have  tried  to 
get  to  a  higher  standpoint,  just  to  have  an 
outside  look  at  that  shop  inside  which  I 
have  been  working.  I  must  say  it  did 
not  look  from  above  just  a  nice  little, 
dainty  shop;  it  looked  rather  like  a  large, 
bustling  affair,  in  which  different  in- 
terests, different  points  of  view,  and 
different  convictions  were  expressed.  And 
I  think  that  is  just  the  thing  which  is  the 
characteristic,  and  should  be  the  charac- 
teristic, of  our  Interparliamentary  con- 
ferences. Every  opinion  honestly  stated, 
every  opinion  courteously  expressed, 
should  have  a  hearing  in  these  meetings. 
Mind,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  confer- 
ences are  not  only  international,  but  if  I 
may  coin  a  word — I  doubt  whether  it 
exists  in  the  English  language — they  are 
also,  and  should  be,  "interopinional." 
Within  every  nation  there  may  be  differ- 
ent points  of  view.  Not  only  do  we  see 
here  the  meeting  and  the  contrast  of  con- 
tinents and  of  nations — of  America  and 
Europe  and  Asia  and  Australia,  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  German  Empire, 
of  France  and  Italy  and  Belgium  and  all 
the  different  States — but  also  within 
each  group  we  have,  and  we  should  have — 
we  must  have — different  points  of  view 
on  the  questions  which  are  put  under  dis- 
cussion; not  only  the  points  of  view  of 
the  political  parties — Socialist,  Eadical, 
Liberal,  Conservative — but  also  points  of 
view  from  principles  which  have  nothing 
or  little  to  do  with  party  politics,  properly 
speaking — the  Free  Trade  point  of  view, 
the  Protectionist  point  of  view,  the  Pro- 
hibitionist point  of  view,  and  the  Anti- 
Prohibitionist,  the  majority  point  of 
view,  the  minority  point  of  view. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  great  service  indeed 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  our  Union  that 
the  American  Group  helped  us  to  organ- 


ize this  Conference  and  to  give  it  a  world- 
wide echo  by  the  fact  that  it  met  in  a 
world  capital,  and  that  it  therefore  found 
a  hearing  which  we  had  not  always  been 
able  to  obtain  at  former  sittings  of  our 
Union.  I  am  not  going  to  consider  the 
weight  of  each  of  these  different  points 
of  view.  Personally  I  am  fond  of  citing 
the  words  of  the  wise  old  French  philoso- 
pher Montaigne :  "Je  m'avance  vers  celuy 
qui  me  contredicf — "I  advance  towards 
him  who  contradicts  me.'"  There  is  some- 
thing to  learn,  there  is  something  to  real- 
ize, from  the  viewpoints,  from  the  in- 
terests of  other  people.  To  help  us  to 
do  that  is  really  one  of  the  great  missions 
of  this  Union. 

And  what  are  the  impressions  gathered 
from  all  these  different  declarations  and 
speeches  which  we  have  heard? 

Certainly  the  first  and  the  strongest 
impression  is  one  of  "confusion,  wild  and 
stirring";  but  I  think  that  if  we  realize 
that  the  world  is  in  travail,  that  problems 
are  raised  which  are  difficult  of  solution 
and  which  demand  devoted  work  for  their 
solution,  we  should  be  able  to  enlist  as  co- 
workers women  and  men  of  widely  di- 
vergent points  of  view,  because  we  may 
be  able  to  teach  them  how  to  move  for- 
ward, nevertheless,  towards  a  common 
aim.  The  French  saying  goes:  "La  vie 
est  bien  triste.  Soyons  gais" — "Life  is 
sorely  sad.  Let  us  be  of  good  cheer." 
Let  the  good  cheer  be  one  of  our  con- 
tributions towards  the  improvement  of 
human  relations. 

There  is  another  saying  which  I  met 
for  the  first  time  in  my  youth,  now  some 
thirty-five  years  ago,  in  a  poem  of  the 
great  American  poet,  James  Eussell 
Lowell,  which  seems  to  me  appropriate  on 
this  occasion.     He  says  somewhere: 

For  humanity   sweeps   onward.     Where 
today  the  martyr  stands, 

On   the   morrow    crouches    Judas,   with 
the  silver  in  his  hands. 

Far  in   front  the   Cross   stands   ready; 
and  the  crackling  fagots  bum, 

While  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in 
silent  awe  return 

To   glean   up   the   shattered   ashes   into 
History's  golden  urn. 

Mind,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  humanity 
sweeps   onward.     But   it  will  not  sweep 
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onward  if  we  do  not  push  it  on.  We  want 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  martyrs,  we  want 
the  work  of  rebels  and  reformers,  in 
order  to  lift  the  world  up  and  out  of  the 
present  chaos  of  the  strife  of  opinions; 
we  also  want  the  steadying  effort  of  sober- 
minded,  cool-headed  men  and  women.  I 
think  that  the  greatest  service,  after  all, 
which  has  been  rendered  by  the  American 
Group  in  uniting  us  at  their  Capitol  in 
Washington  is  that  we  have  been  enabled 
to  send  out  a  message  of  hope  to  the 
world.  After  all,  there  is  a  will  to  im- 
provement, there  is  a  will  for  better  con- 
ditions. If  I  should  sum  up  in  one  word 
the  message  we  have  been  enabled  by  our 
American  friends  to  send  out,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  closing  words  of  the  great- 
est poem  of  modern  times,  Goethe's 
Faust:  "Wir  heissen  Euch  hoffen**— "We 
bid  you  hope."     (Loud  applause.) 

Senator  McKinley:  I  always  leave 
out  an  important  part  of  my  talk.  We 
were  met  last  night  at  the  railroad  station 
by  the  representatives  of  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Niagara  and  the  representatives 
of  the  business  men's  association  here, 
and  we  have  been  entertained  by  them 
royally  up  to  this  hour,  and  we  thank 
them.     (Applause.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  now  turn  this 
meeting  over  to  the  very  distinguished 
representative  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, Senator  Belcourt. 

Address  of  Senator  N.  A.  Belcourt,  of  Canada 

Senator  McKinley,  it  is  not  altogether 
with  unmixed  feelings  that  I  accept  from 
you  the  guardianship  of  the  distinguished 
wards  coming  from  so  many  nations, 
whom  you  have  during  the  last  ten  days 
so  well  and  royally  entertained.  The 
pleasure  which  has  been  mainly  yours, 
and  which  is  to  be  mine  from  now  until 
the  end  of  the  Conference,  is  somewhat 
mitigated  by  the  danger  which  I  see  fac- 
ing me,  that  the  task  may  be  beyond  my 
power.  Everyone  Avill  admit  that  it  was 
an  audacious  program  which  we  Canadi- 
ans set  ourselves  to  accomplish  in  bring- 
ing 400  delegates  through  five  of  the 
cities  of  eastern  Canada  in  five  days.  I 
am  afraid  that  our  desires  have  been,  per- 
haps, in  excess  of  our  means.  In  the 
name  of  the  Canadian  delegates,  I  take 


this  renewed  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  profound  gratitude  which  we  shall 
always  entertain  for  the  magnificent  hos- 
pitality which  it  has  been  our  privilege 
and  honor  to  share  with  your  guests  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  a  frontier  marked 
only  by  an  imaginary  line,  without  the 
slightest  evidence  of  force  for  more  than 
3,000  miles,  we  have  lived  side  by  side  for 
more  than  a  century  in  perfect  peace  (ap- 
plause) ;  we  have  solved,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both,  all  international  difficulties, 
and  we  have  given  to  the  world  the  mag- 
nificent example  of  peace  never  for  one 
instant  interrupted.  We  are  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  all  have  American  duties,  and 
the  greatest  of  them  all  is  the  common 
duty  and  purpose,  which  we  must  pursue 
with  constant  courage  and  hope,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  reign  of  perfect  democ- 
racy, because  democracy  is  the  essential 
base  upon  which  depends  the  future  of 
your  State  as  well  as  of  our  own,  and  be- 
cause this  continent  offers  democracy  the 
best,  perhaps  the  last,  opportunity  for  its 
real  success. 

The  economic  and  social  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  in  each 
other  have  always  been  great.  They  have 
largely  increased  during  recent  years,  and 
in  the  near  future  they  will  become 
greater  still.  The  economic  boundary 
limitations  between  the  two  countries  are 
growing  less,  while  the  political  bound- 
aries remain  in  effect.  The  permanence 
of  the  latter  is,  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
generally  accepted  as  desirable  and  def- 
inite. An  extension  of  American  eco- 
nomic and  social  unity  seems  as  desirable 
as  it  is  inevitable. 

You  Americans  and  we  Canadians 
both  admit  that  we  have  also  on  this  con- 
tinent a  common  destiny  and  a  common 
mission,  which  in  many  respects  imposes 
upon  both  of  us  national  as  we\l  as  inter- 
national duties  and  obligations.  In  the 
larger  field  of  world  internationalism 
there  is  a  growing  rapprochement  between 
the  British  Empire  and  your  great  Repub- 
lic, and  there  is  developing  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  a  deeper  sense  of  your  solidar- 
ity and  ours  in  all  matters  of  world  con- 
cern. We  Canadians,  because  of  our 
double  origin  and  double  culture,  because 
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of  the  qualities  and  genius  which  we  have 
inherited  from  our  respective  mother 
countries,  England  and  France,  can  be,  as 
we  wish  to  be,  interpreters — a  real  trait 
d'union  between  these  two  great  civilized 
powers  and  your  own  powerful  country, 
and  we  can  thereby  contribute  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  sacred  causes  of  world  peace. 
(Loud  applause.) 


Mr.  Call  :  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
do  not  forget  the  picture,  immediately 
following  this,  in  front  of  the  hotel.  The 
train  will  not  go  until  we  get  to  it,  but  we 
shall  have  to  be  there  pretty  soon. 

Senator  McKinley:  In  good  Irish 
form,  "Good-bye,  and  God  bless  us  all." 
(Applause.) 
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Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  Washington,  D.  G. 
October  1-7,  1925 


FIRST  COMMISSION 

The  Development  of  International  Law 

Eesolutions  Presented  on  Behalf  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  for  the  Study  of 
Juridical  Questions. 


The  Codification  of  International  Law 

Kapporteur:  Hon.  Senator  Elihu  Root, 
former  Secretary  of  State  (United 
States  of  America) 

The  XXIIIrd  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, 

While  greeting  with  satisfaction  the 
labors  undertaken  by  the  Committee  of 
Experts  called  together  by  the  League  of 
Nations  to  indicate  the  questions  of  Inter- 
national Law  suitable  for  progressive 
codification,  and  also  expressing  its  satis- 
faction because  of  the  work  already  ac- 
complished, as  well  as  that  in  prospect  by 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  all  other 
organizations  engaged  in  the  same  laud- 
able work. 

Nevertheless  considers  that  the  best 
method  to  follow  would  consist  in  estab- 
lishing a  general  and  constructive  plan 
for  such  codification,  based  on  the  prog- 
ress made  during  recent  years,  with  a 
view  to  defining  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions of  the  regime  of  peace  to  be  insti- 
tuted between  the  nations,  to  providing 
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which  constitute  a  threat  to  that  regime 
and  to  the  application,  if  necessary,  of 
methods  of  execution  and  of  sanction. 

And  invites  the  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  Juridical  Questions  to  present 
proposals  for  this  purpose  to  a  forthcom- 
ing Conference  of  the  Union. 

These  proposals  would  eventually  be 
submitted  to  an  international  conference 
of  nations  called  for  the  purpose  of  effec- 
tuating the  codification  of  International 
Law. 

II 

Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Nations 

Eapporteur:  M.  H.  La  Fontaine,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Belgian  Senate,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Belgian  Group. 

The  XXIIIrd  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, considering,  on  the  one  hand. 

That  a  declaration  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  nations,  regarded  as  members 
of  the  international  community,  would 
prove  a  powerful  factor  in  promoting 
amongst  them  the  sense  of  order,  of  inter- 
national justice  and  of  responsibility. 

And  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inser- 
tion of  such  a  declaration  in  a  future  code 
of  international  law  would  help  to  estab- 
lish the  fundamental  principles  of  that 
law. 

Bequests  the  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  Juridical  Questions  to  prepare  a  draft 
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an  ensuing  conference  of  nations.  In  ad- 
dition to  political  and  juridical  condi- 
tions, it  would  also  be  desirable  to  take 
into  account  economic  conditions  guar- 
anteeing the  right  of  nations  to  existence. 

Ill 

The  Criminality  of  Wars  of  Aggression 
and  the  Organization  of  International 
Repressive  Measures 

Rapporteur:  M.  V.  V.  Pella,  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Bucharest,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Rumanian  Parliament. 

The  XXIIIrd  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, 

Having  heard  the  report  of  M.  V.  V. 
Pella, 

Realizing  the  possibility  of  a  collective 
criminality  of  States  and  believing  that 
that  criminality  should  be  studied  from  a 
scientific  standpoint  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  natural  laws  governing  it  and  to 
decide  upon  methods  for  its  prevention 
and  suppression, 

Resolves, 

To  institute  a  permanent  subcommit- 
tee within  the  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  Juridical  Questions 

a.  To  undertake  the  study  of  all  the 
social,  political,  economic  and  moral 
causes  of  wars  of  aggression  and  to  find 
practical  solutions  for  the  prevention  of 
that  crime; 

h.  To  draw  up  a  preliminary  draft  of 
an  International  Legal  Code. 

For  this  purpose  the  Conference  calls 
the  attention  of  the  subcommittee  to  the 
principles  laid  doAvn  by  M.  V.  V.  Pella  in 
his  report  and  summarized  in  the  annex 
to  the  present  resolution. 

This  annex  follows: 

1.  The  International  Legal  Code  must 
apply  to  all  nations. 

2.  Measures  of  repression  should  apply 
not  only  to  the  act  of  declaring  a  war  of 
aggression,  but  also  to  all  acts  on  the  part 
of  individuals  or  of  bodies  of  persons  with 
a  view  to  the  preparation  or  the  setting  in 
motion  of  a  war  of  aggression. 

3.  The  principle  should  be  recognized 
that  individuals,  independently  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  States,  are  answerable  for 
offenses  against  public  international  order 
and  the  law  of  nations. 


4.  The  offenses  committed  by  States  or 
by  individuals  should  be  laid  down  and 
penalties  provided  for  in  advance  in 
enactments  drawn  in  precise  terms.  In- 
ternational repression  should  be  founded 
on  the  principle  nulla  poena  sine  lege. 

5.  It  would  be  desirable  to  indicate 
clearly  in  the  general  part  of  the  pre- 
liminary draft  of  the  International  Legal 
Code  the  material,  moral  and  unjust  ele- 
ments in  an  international  offense,  and  in 
that  way  to  determine  the  conditions  of 
constraint,  necessity  and  lawful  defense  in 
the  sphere  of  international  laAv. 

6.  Causes  which  may  aggravate  or  di- 
minish the  responsibility  of  States  must 
similarly  be  determined  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  case  of  provocation,  repara- 
tion of  injury,  repetition  of  the  offense, 
and  premeditation. 

7.  In  the  event  of  there  being  two  or 
more  criminal  States,  special  provision 
should  be  made  for  repressive  measures  in 
the  case  of  complicity  or  partnership  in  a 
criminal  design  revealed  by  the  conclusion 
of  offensive  alliances. 

8.  The  sanctions  imposed  should  be  of 
two  kinds: 

A.  Sanctions  applicable  to  States: 

(a)  Diplomatic  sanctions:  warning 
that  diplomatic  relations  will  be  broken 
off;  revocation  of  the  exequatur  granted 
to  the  consuls  of  the  guilty  State;  with- 
drawal of  the  right  to  benefit  by  inter- 
national agreements. 

(b)  Legal  sanctions:  sequestration  of 
property  belonging  to  nationals  of  the 
guilty  State  in  the  territory  of  the  other 
States;  withdrawal  from  these  nationals 
of  the  rights  of  industrial,  literary,  artis- 
tic, scientific,  and  other  property ;  prohibi- 
tion to  appear  as  a  party  in  the  Courts  of 
the  associated  States;  deprivation  of  civil 
rights. 

(c)  Economic  sanctions:  application 
to  the  guilty  State  of  measures  depriving 
it  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
economic  solidarity  of  the  nations  and 
severing  it  from  the  economic  life  of  the 
world  by  means  of  blockade,  boycott,  em- 
bargo, refusal  to  furnish  foodstuffs  or  raw 
material,  increased  customs,  duties  on 
products  coming  from  the  guilty  State, 
refusal  to  grant  loans,  refusal  to  allow  the 
securities  of  the  delinquent  State  to  be 
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quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  prohibi- 
tion to  use  means  of  communication. 
(d)  Eesort  to  armed  force. 


mitted  or  connived  at  by  one  State  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  the  financial  credit  of 
another  State. 


B.  Sanctions  applicable  to  individuals:  B.  Offenses  committed  by  individuals: 


(a)  Warning. 

(6)  Fine. 

(c)  Admonition. 

(d)  Prohibition  of  residence. 

(e)  Incapacity  in  the  future  to  hold 
diplomatic  functions  abroad. 

(/)  Imprisonment. 

(g)  Exile. 

9.  Provision  must  be  made  in  the  spe- 
cial part  of  the  preliminary  draft  of  the 
International  Legal  Code  for  all  positive 
or  negative  acts  which  are  regarded  as 
prejudicial  to  international  public  order. 

Penalties  will  thus  have  to  be  provided 
for  the  following  offenses : 

A.  Offenses  committed  by  States: 

(a)  The  international  crime  of  aggres- 
sive war. 

(b)  Violation  of  demilitarized  zones. 

(c)  Non-fulfillment  of  the  obligation 
to  submit  serious  disputes  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  in 
cases  in  which  that  Court  has  compulsory 
jurisdiction. 

(d)  Military,  naval,  air,  industrial  and 
economic  mobilization  in  the  event  of  a 
dispute  arising, 

(e)  Preparing  or  permitting  to  be  pre- 
pared on  its  territory  attacks  directed 
against  the  internal  security  of  another 
State,  or  aiding  or  abetting  bands  of  evil- 
doers making  raids  on  the  territories  of 
other  States. 

(/)  Interference  by  one  State  in  the 
internal  political  struggles  of  another  by 
supplying  grants  of  money  or  giving  sup- 
port of  any  kind  to  political  parties. 

(g)  The  mere  unjustified  threat  of  a 
war  of  aggression,  a  procedure  which  in 
the  past  took  the  form  of  an  ultimatum. 

(h)  Raising  effectives  or  arming  be- 
yond the  limits  laid  down  in  conventions 
or  treaties; 

(i)  Maneuvers  or  mobilizations  carried 
out  for  purposes  of  military  demonstra- 
tion or  preparation  for  war. 

(;)  Violation  of  the  diplomatic  im- 
munity of  foreign  representatives. 

(k)  Counterfeiting  of  money  and  bank 
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(a)  Declaration  by  a  sovereign  of  a  war 
of  aggression. 

(b)  Abuse  of  his  privileges  by  a  diplo- 
matic agent  for  the  purpose  of  commit- 
ting acts  which  are  in  flagrant  contradic- 
tion to  the  fundamental  principles  of  in- 
ternational public  order,  or  which  con- 
stitute acts  preparatory  to  a  war  of  ag- 
gression. 

(c)  International  military  offenses  and 
all  other  acts  performed  in  time  of  war 
which  are  contrary  to  the  rules  and  cus- 
toms of  international  law. 

(d)  Ordinary  common  law  offenses 
committed  by  foreign  armies  in  occupied 
territories  (massacre,  pillage,  rape,  theft, 
etc. ) . 

(e)  Dissemination  of  false  news  liable 
to  endanger  peace, 

10.  The  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  must  have  power  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  all  international  crimes  and 
offenses. 

11.  With  a  view  to  the  proper  working 
of  the  International  Legal  Code,  provision 
should  be  made  at  the  Permanent  Court 
for  an  International  Public  Prosecutor's 
Department  and  a  Chamber  before  which 
offenders  can  be  arraigned. 

12.  The  preliminary  investigations  and 
the  preparation  of  the  evidence  should  be 
entrusted  to  ad  hoc  commissions  of  in- 
quiry set  up  to  discharge  legal  police 
duties. 

13.  Offenses  committed  by  States  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  the  Chambers 
of  the  Permanent  Court  in  combined 
session. 

14.  Cases  in  which  individuals  are  the 
responsible  parties  should  be  dealt  with 
in  a  special  criminal  Chamber  set  up  in 
accordance  with  article  26  of  the  Statute 
of  the  Court.  This  Chamber  would  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  international  offenses 
committed  by  individuals  and  all  offenses 
which  by  their  nature  would  not  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
Courts. 

15.  The  Court  shall  pronounce  judg- 
ment both  on  the  public  accusation  and  on 
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injured  States  prejudiced  by  the  interna- 
tional offense. 

16.  In  the  ease  of  violent  aggression, 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  will 
take  urgent  counter  police  measures. 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
shall  also  have  jurisdiction  in  regard  to 
the  execution  of  the  decisions  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice. 

It  will  indicate  the  methods  by  which 
these  decisions  are  to  be  executed. 

17.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  idea  of 
general  security  with  the  special  needs  of 
individual  States,  all  States  Members  of 
the  League  of  Nations  should  be  declared 
to  be  under  a  virtual  ohligation  to  take 
part  in  carrying  out  sanctions. 

This  obligation  would  become  operative 
in  the  case  of  each  State  only  from  the 
moment  that  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  called  upon  it  to  take  part  in 
repressive  measures,  and  indicated  to  it 
the  sanctions  which  it  was  bound  to  apply. 

The  part  which  each  State  will  take  in 
the  carrying  out  of  sanctions  will  be  de- 
cided by  the  Council,  which  will  have 
regard  to  the  geographical,  political,  and 
economic  position  of  each  State.  The 
Council  will  decide,  by  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  dispute,  which  States  are  to 
intervene  immediately.  Should  the  neces- 
sity arise,  other  States  would  also  be 
called  upon  to  apply  the  sanctions. 

18.  States  which  have  been  called  upon 
by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
to  apply  sanctions  and  which  have  refused 
to  participate  or  do  not  participate  loyally 
in  putting  the  sanctions  into  effect  shall 
also  be  liable  under  the  International 
Legal  Code. 

SECOND  COMMISSION 

European  Customs  Understanding 

Resolutions  Presented  on  Behalf  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  for  the  Study  of 
Economic  and  Financial  Questions. 

Rapporteur:  Herr  Adolf  Braun  (of 
Franken),  member  of  the  German 
Reichstag. 

After  discussing  the  feasibility  of  a 
"European  Customs  Union,"  Mr.  Pro- 
cope',  of  Finland,  submitted  a  substitute 
resolution,  afterwards  passed  by  the  Con- 
ference, as  follows: 


Considering  that  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  good  relations  be- 
tween European  States,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  guarantee  the  peace  of  the 
world,  if  the  economic  barriers  at  present 
dividing  these  States  would,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  abolished; 

Considering,  further,  that  such  meas- 
ures probably,  in  any  case  in  the  long 
run,  would  contribute  to  create  a  steady 
and  more  extensive  market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  European  agriculture  and  indus- 
try, and  therefore  also  to  decrease  the 
cost  of  production  and  the  unemployment 
in  Europe; 

Considering,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  question  if  and  how  such  measures 
could  be  realized  ought  to  be  subject  to  a 
very  close  study,  with  due  regard  to  the 
dift'erent  economic  conditions  in  different 
countries. 

The  Conference  requests  the  Committee 
for  Economic  and  Financial  Questions  to 
appoint  a  special  subcommittee,  whose 
duty  it  will  be,  after  hearing  of  the  na- 
tional groups,  to  study  the  question  as  to 
what  could  be  done  to  abolish  or  diminish 
the  economic  barriers  existing  between 
European  States,  and  to  present  a  report 
on  this  matter  to  a  subsequent  conference. 

THIRD  COMMISSION 

National  Minorities* 

Resolutions  Presented  by  the  Permanent 
Committee  for  the  Study  of  Ethnic  and 
Colonial  Questions. 

Rapporteur:  Dr.  Paul  Usteri,  former 
Conseiller  aux  Etats  (Switzerland). 
Substitute:  Baron  E.  B.  F.  F.  Wittert 
van  Hoogland,  Member  of  the  First 
Chamber  of  the  Dutch  Parliament. 


Seeing  that  there  exist  in  most  Euro- 
pean States  mixed  populations  compris- 
ing majorities  and  minorities  of  race,  lan- 
guage or  religion; 

Seeing  that  these  conditions  are  liable 
at  times  to  create  difficult  and  intricate 
problems  which  it  is  essential  to  solve  as 
far  as  possible  by  direct  agreement  be- 
tween the  majority  and  the  minority; 

*  Discussed  and  adopted,  Britain  and  the 
United  States  not  voting,  at  the  session  in 
Ottowa,  October  13,  1925. 
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Seeing  that  the  resolution  of  the  XXIst 
Conference  recommending  the  institution 
of  Paritalive  Commissions  for  the  solu- 
tion of  minority  problems  has  not  received 
the  desired  consideration, 

The  XXIIIrd  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, in  the  interest  of  European 
peace  and  of  good  understanding  between 
majorities  and  minorities  in  States  having 
a  mixed  population, 

Again  calls  the  attention  of  the  Groups 
to  the  services  which  might  be  rendered  in 
countries  with  minority  problems  by  Pari- 
tative  commissions  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  the  majority 
and  of  one  or  other  of  the  minorities  and 
adapted  to  the  conditions  and  to  the  vari- 
ous needs  of  the  country,  with  the  task  of 
suggesting  just  solutions  of  the  questions 
under  dispute  with  a  view  to  appeasing 
conflicts. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  pari- 
tative  commissions  might  with  advantage 
pursue  their  work  either  within  local  divi- 
sions, or  in  conjunction  with  the  central 
institutions  of  the  State,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  question  to  be  treated. 

II 

Seeing  that  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  at  The  Hague,  founded  in  1921, 
enjoys  general  confidence  and  esteem, 

Seeing  that  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  has  already  applied  to  that 
Court  for  the  solution  of  contestations  re- 
lating to  the  situation  of  minorities,  by 
soliciting  its  advice  on  disputed  points; 
seeing  that  the  treaties  now  in  force  pro- 
vide for  the  reference  of  contested  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  interpretation  or  the 
application  of  existing  minority  treaties 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  at 
the  request  of  one  of  the  States  repre- 
sented on  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations, 

The  XXIIIrd  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference expresses  its  desire  that  all  con- 
tested questions  suitable  for  such  refer- 
ence, and  particularly  those  relating  to  the 
interpretation  and  the  application  of  mi- 
nority treaties,  should  be  referred  by  the 
Council  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, whether  for  its  advice  on  litigious 
points  or  for  a  definite  solution. 


FIFTH  COMMISSION* 

The  Reduction  of  Armaments 

Resolutions  Presented  on  Behalf  of  i. 
Permanent  Committee  for  the  Redi 
tion  of  Armaments. 


Demilitarized  Zones 

Rapporteur:  Brig.-General  E.  L.  Spea 
C.  B.,  C.  B.  E.,  M.  C.  (Great  Britair 


The  XXIIIrd  Interparliamentary  Co 
ference,  recalling  the  beneficial  resu 
for  the  cause  of  peace  of  the  establishme 
of  demilitarized  zones,  and  particularly 
the  treaty  of  1817  between  the  Unit 
States  and  the  British  Empire; 

Seeing  that  every  measure  calculat 
to  avoid  immediate  contact  between  c 
posed  military  forces  would  avert  1 
danger  of  frontier  incidents  and  help 
create  a  greater  sense  of  security  on  eitl 
side,  thus  making  a  considerable  redi 
tion  of  armaments  possible. 

Calls  attention  to  the  very  special  i 
portance  which  the  creation  of  demilit 
ized  zones  on  exposed  frontiers,  under  1 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  woi 
have. 

And  recommends  for  the  considerati 
of  the  Groups  of  the  Union  the  decla 
tion  and  statement  of  principles  annei 
to  the  present  resolution,  which  mi| 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  drafting  of  spec 
conventions  providing  for  the  establi 
ment  of  particular  zones. 

The  Interparliamentary  Bureau  is 
quested  to  transmit  the  present  resolut 
with  its  annexes  to  the  Groups  and  \ 
governments  of  the  countries  represeni 
within  the  Union. 

B 

The  Interparliamentary  Committee  : 
the  Reduction  of  Armaments  is  empowei 
to  place  itself  at  the  disposal  of  Groi 
desirous  of  entering  upon  reciprocal  nej 
tiations,  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion 
treaties  providing  for  the  establishment 
demilitarized  zones  along  their  frontier 


*  The  Fourth  Commission's  report  on  D 
gerous  Drugs  was  not  discussed  or  ac 
upon  by  the  Conference. 
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II 

Plans  and  Method  for  the  Reduction  of 
Armaments 

Rapporteur:  Dr.  P.  Munch,  former  Min- 
ister of  Defense  (Denmark). 

The  XXIIIrd  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, 

Recalling  the  resolutions  of  preceding 
Conferences  and  insisting  strongly  upon 
the  urgency  of  a  reduction  of  armaments 
for  all  nations; 

Noticing  with  the  greatest  regret  that 
of  late  years  the  military  expenditure  of 
most  countries  shows  a  serious  increase; 

Realizing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  to  the  nations  a  feeling  of 
security. 

Asks  the  Groups  of  the  Union  to  con- 
sider every  practical  means  of  creating 
such  a  mutual  feeling  of  security  between 
the  nations. 

The  Conference  believes  that  one  of 
those  means — and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant— would  be  a  general  reduction  of 
armaments.  It  therefore  insist  on  the 
urgency  of  a  thorough  examination  of 
methods  for  the  reduction  of  armaments 
and  begs  the  Permanent  Committee  for 
the  study  of  these  questions  to  appoint  a 
subcommittee  among  its  members  to  draft 
a  technical  scheme  for  a  general  reduction 
of  armaments. 

This  subcommittee  shall  examine  the 
two  schemes  presented  to  the  preceding 
Conference,  and  any  other  suggestions 
brought  forward  in  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent Conference.     It  may  call  in  experts. 

Documents  Annexed  to  Resolution  II 
ON  Demilitarized  Zones 


Declaration 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  calls 
the  attention  of  the  Governments  to  the 
institution  of  demilitarized  zones.  It  also 
recommends  to  the  careful  study  of  its 
Groups  the  report  presented  by  its  Com- 
mittee for  this  question. 

The  conclusions  of  that  report  are : 

That  the  vital  problem  now  facing  Eu- 
rope is  that  of  security ; 

That  so  long  as  that  problem  has  not 
been  solved,  disarmament  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 


Europe  will  not  disarm  so  long  as  dis- 
trust of  neighbors  and  fear  of  the  future 
subsist,  for  those  feelings  inevitably  drive 
the  nations,  desirous  though  they  be  of 
peace,  to  remain  armed.  The  crushing 
burden  of  armaments  forms  an  obstacle 
not  only  to  economic  recovery,  but  also — 
and  this  is  more  serious — carries  the  na- 
tions imperceptibly  but  with  certainty  to- 
wards new  conflicts  and  fresh  disasters. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  sees  in 
the  institution  of  Demilitarized  Zones  the 
possibility  of  creating  in  many  cases  that 
sense  of  security  essential  to  the  peace  of 
nations.  The  creation  of  such  zones  is 
compatible  with  any  individual  plan  for 
peace  and  for  security,  and  can  also,  in  the 
absence  of  such  arrangements,  constitute  a 
basis  for  more  extensive  agreements. 

The  existence  of  the  League  of  Nations 
makes  possible  conceptions  hitherto  un- 
attainable ;  it  would  be  culpable  not  to  seek 
to  explore  all  the  possibilities  of  peace 
created  by  that  new  and  great  outcome  of 
human  thought. 

Thus,  a  new  conception  of  the  frontier 
can  be  entertained.  In  the  past  certain 
frontiers  were  a  source  of  constant  danger ; 
frontier  incidents  were  always  to  be  feared, 
and  the  origin  of  an  act  of  provocation  or 
even  of  aggression  was  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. 

The  League  of  Nations  can  intervene 
between  the  peoples  and  can  declare  that 
whosoever  violates  a  zone  established  be- 
tween them  commits  an  international 
crime  to  which  the  entire  world  may  be 
witness. 

In  no  country  does  the  common  law 
allow  the  individual  to  take  his  own  ven- 
geance, no  matter  what  may  be  his  provo- 
cation. Similarly,  no  provocation  should 
justify  a  nation  in  taking  the  law  into  its 
own  hand  and  violating  an  international 
agreement,  as  for  instance  a  convention 
establishing  a  demilitarized  zone.  That 
nation  must  appeal  to  arbitration  as  the 
individual  appeals  to  the  judge. 

It  is  unavoidable  that  the  creation  of  a 
zone  should  entail  mutual  concessions,  but 
these  concessions  will  be  limited  by  the 
fact  that  every  zone  will  be  freely  agreed 
upon  and  that  no  zone  will  be  established 
entirely  to  the  cost  of  one  country.  The 
countries  concerned  must  not  forget  that 
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they  gain  the  greatest  of  all  benefits — 
that  of  peace. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  has  ex- 
amined the  most  difficult  cases  and  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if  the  parties 
concerned  show  good-will  and  are  firmly 
resolved  to  succeed,  there  is  no  case  im- 
possible of  solution. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  thrust  any  measure 
on  any  party.  Suggestions  have  been 
made;  agreement  must  rest  with  those 
concerned. 

We  wish,  however,  to  utter  a  solemn 
warning  to  those  who  may  neglect  this 
great  possibility  for  peace.  War  is  now  a 
disaster  which  affects  the  whole  of  man- 
kind. He  who,  by  neglecting  any  means 
proffered  to  him,  allows  mankind  once 
again  to  be  overtaken  by  that  catastrophe, 
would  run  the  risk  of  finding  himself  the 
object  of  the  world's  censure. 

II 

Demilitarized  Zones 

Proposed  General  Regulations  Prepared 
by  the  Committee  for  the  Reduction  of 
Armaments. 

Oeneral  Provisions 

1.  In  demilitarized  zones. 

(a)  No  fortifications  may  be  retained 
or  constructed; 

(6)  No  armed  forces,  whether  perma- 
nent or  temporary,  may  be  maintained  or 
assembled,  nor  may  any  military  maneu- 
vers of  any  sort  be  executed ; 

(c)  No  contrivance  of  any  kind  to 
facilitate  mobilization  may  be  retained  or 
constructed ; 

Military  and  naval  aircraft,  without  dis- 
tinction of  nationality,  are  forbidden  to 
cross  a  zone. 

2.  Demilitarized  zones  shall  be  policed 
exclusively  by  a  police  force  which  must 
not  be  militarily  organized  and  which 
shall  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  authorities 
of  the  country  only. 

3.  The  numerical  strength  of  the  police 
and  their  arms  shall  form  the  subject  of 
special  agreements.  The  members  of  that 
police  force  shall  have  only  the  personal 
weapons  necessary  for  police  work.  It 
should  be  a  recognized  principle  that  the 
police  force  must  be  large  enough  to  be 
able  to  suppress  even  serious  disturbances 
without  having  recourse  to  reinforcements 


from  without  the  zone.  Should  there  be  a 
difference  of  opinion,  the  General  Com- 
mission provided  for  in  Art.  5  shall  be  the 
judge. 

The  Control  of  Demilitarization 

5.  The  League  of  Nations  is  requested 
to  nominate  a  General  Commission,  hav- 
ing its  seat  in  Switzerland,  for  demilita- 
rized zones.  The  Commission  shall  be 
competent  for  all  questions  relating  to  the 
application  and  the  interpretation  of 
treaties  concerning  demilitarized  zones. 
It  shall  order  investigations  with  regard 
to  the  different  zones  and  shall  make  the 
necessary  decisions  based  on  the  results  of 
those  investigations. 

6.  The  General  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  nominate  a  commission  of  con- 
trol for  each  zone.  The  Commission  shall 
be  able,  if  it  considers  it  necessary,  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  the  Commission  of 
control  within  the  zone,  either  as  a  perma- 
nent or  as  a  temporary  measure. 

7.  Each  Commission  of  control  is  to 
be  composed  of  a  president  and  two  assess- 
ors. Each  member  must  belong  to  a 
different  nationality.  They  must  not  be 
nationals  of  the  countries  immediately 
concerned  (zone  states)  or  be  engaged  in 
their  service.  In  order  to  insure  a  con- 
stant quorum,  a  deputy  and  a  vice-deputy 
shall  be  appointed  for  every  member  of  the 
Commission. 

8.  The  members  of  each  Commission  of 
control  shall  be  nominated  from  lists  of 
candidates  presented,  in  the  case  of  the 
President  and  of  his  substitutes,  by  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  assessors  and  of 
their  substitutes,  by  the  Government  of 
each  of  the  zone  states.  Three  candidates 
shall  be  proposed  for  each  post. 

9.  The  members  of  the  General  Com- 
mission and  of  the  commissions  of  control 
shall  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immimities 
of  diplomatic  representatives  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

10.  The  General  Commission  may  ap- 
point, either  permanently  or  temporarily, 
experts  and  other  assistants. 

11.  Immediately  on  receiving  a  com- 
plaint, the  General  Commission  may,  by 
a  simple  majority,  order  an  investigation 
on  the  spot.     Such  an  investigation  must 
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take  place  if  one  of  the  zone  states  so 
requests. 

13.  The  Governments  of  the  two  de- 
militarized zones  are  each  entitled  to  send, 
at  their  own  expense,  delegates  to  every 
investigation. 

13.  The  control  commissions  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  General  Commission. 
The  latter  shall  call  upon  the  governments 
of  the  zones  concerned  to  express  their 
views  on  the  report  within  a  reasonable 
lapse  of  time.  On  the  expiration  of  this 
period  the  General  Commission  shall  give 
its  decision.  The  Government  of  the  zone 
to  which  the  decision  relates  may  appeal 
to  a  court  of  arbitration. 

14.  In  urgent  cases  the  control  com- 
missions may  order  the  immediate  redress 
of  the  grievance.  In  this  case  the  decision 
must  be  unanimous.  The  government  of 
the  zone  concerned  shall,  however,  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  General  Com- 
mission and  in  the  second  instance  to  a 
court  of  arbitration. 

15.  In  urgent  cases,  if  a  zone  state 
finds  that  the  police  forces  at  its  disposal 
within  the  demilitarized  zone  of  its  terri- 
tory are  insufficient  to  maintain  public 
order,  and  considers  it  necessary  to  call  in 
supplemental  police  forces,  it  shall  be 
obliged  to  lodge  a  formal  notification  of 
this  measure  with  the  General  Commis- 
sion, in  the  exceptional  event  of  its  not 
having  been  able  to  do  so  in  advance. 
The  supplementary  force  is  not,  however, 
to  exceed  a  maximum  number  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  regular  police  force,  with- 
out the  preliminary  consent  of  the  Gen- 
eral Commission. 

Should  the  General  Commission  not 
approve  of  the  use  of  the  supplementary 
police  forces  notified,  the  zone  govern- 
ment concerned  shall  be  eu titled  to  submit 
the  matter  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice  at  The  Hague,  which 
Court  may,  by  means  of  a  provisional  in- 
junction, request  a  restriction  of  the  forces 
concerned,  or  the  withdrawal  of  the  meas- 
ures adopted. 

16.  Should  a  zone  state  believe  itself 
unable  to  maintain  order  with  police  forces 
and  consider  it  necessary  to  send  troops 
into  the  demilitarized  zone  of  its  territory, 
it  must  obtain  the  previous  consent  of  the 
General   Commission.     For  this  purpose 


it  shall  accurately  indicate  the  number, 
composition  and  equipment  of  the  troops 
to  be  employed.  The  Commission  may 
approve  the  measure,  if  necessary  after 
certain  modifications,  or  it  may  refuse  its 
consent. 

In  the  event  of  modifications  being  asked 
for,  or  of  the  Commission  refusing  its  con- 
sent, the  states  concerned  may  submit  the 
matter  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  at  The  Hague. 

17.  The  procedure  provided  for  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs  shall  not  prevent 
the  zone  state  concerned  from  coming  to 
an  agreement  with  the  General  Commis- 
sion as  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  the 
measure  proposed,  even  after  an  appeal 
has  been  lodged  with  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Justice. 

18.  Without  losing  sight  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  laid  down  in  Arts.  15-17, 
special  provisions  may  be  made  with 
regard  to  particular  zones,  on  the  basis  of 
an  agreement  between  the  zone  states. 

19.  If  the  Government  of  a  zone  state 
raises  objections  to  an  order  or  a  decision 
of  the  General  Commission  in  cases  other 
than  those  covered  by  Articles  15-17,  it 
may  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  a  court  of 
arbitration.  This  court  shall  be  com- 
posed of  four  members,  two  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  plaintiff  government 
and  two  by  the  General  Commission,  and 
of  a  chairman  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice. 

20.  The  zone  states  shall  consult  to- 
gether as  to  supplemontary  measures  to  be 
taken  by  one  or  other  of  them  to  create  a 
sense  of  security  on  both  sides  of  the  zone, 
specially  with  regard  to  the  application 
of  the  principles  laid  down  in  Article  I. 

SIXTH  COMMISSION 

The  Parliamentary  System — The  Present  Crisis 
In  That  System  and  Its  Remedies 

Eesolution  Presented  by  M.  H.  Micheli, 
Conseiller    National    (Switzerland). 

The  XXIIIrd  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, 

Having  examined  the  report  of  M. 
Horace  Micheli,  Conseiller  national 
(Switzerland) ; 
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Considering  the  crisis  through  which 
the  parliamentary  system  is  now  passing 
in  almost  every  country,  the  criticism  and 
even  the  attacks  to  which  it  is  subjected 
from  the  most  diverse  quarters, 

Considering,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  is  the  in- 
ternational institution  best  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss that  criticism  and,  in  so  far  as  it  may 
prove  justified,  to  find  remedies,  and  also 
to  refute  the  attacks  directed  against  the 
very  existence  of  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem as  the  protector  of  public  liberty, 

Eequests  the  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  Political  and  Organization  questions, 
after  having  instituted  an  inquiry  among 
the  national  Groups,  to  study  the  parlia- 
mentary system  in  the  different  countries 
and  to  present  a  report  to  a  subsequent 
Conference. 


MUTUAL  GUARANTEE  PACT 

(The  following  is  the  unofficial  translation 
issued  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  of  the 
treaty  of  mutual  guarantee  among  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium:) 

Treaty   of    Mutual   Guarantee   Initialed   at 
Locarno,  October  16,  1925 

The  President  of  the  German  Reich,  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  France,  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Do- 
minions beyond  the  seas.  Emperor  of  India ; 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  anxious  to 
satisfy  the  desire  for  security  and  protection 
which  animates  the  peoples  upon  whom  fell 
the  scourge  of  the  war  of  1914-18;  taking 
note  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaties  for  the 
neutralization  of  Belgium,  and  conscious  of 
the  necessity  of  insuring  peace  in  the  area 
which  has  so  frequently  been  the  scene  of 
European  conflicts;  animated  also  with  the 
sincere  desire  of  giving  to  all  the  signatory 
powers  concerned  supplementary  guarantees 
within  the  framework  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  treaties  in  force 
between  them,  have  determined  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  these  objects  and  have  ap- 
pointed as  their  plenipotentiaries  [the  pleni- 
potentiaries with  their  titles  are  named 
here],  who,  having  communicated  their  full 
powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  as  follows: 


Article  I.  The  high  contracting  parties 
collectively  and  severally  guarantee,  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  following  articles, 
the  maintenance  of  the  territorial  status  quo 
resulting  from  the  frontiers  between  Ger- 
many and  Belgium  and  between  Germany 
and  France  and  the  inviolability  of  the  said 
frontiers  as  fixed  by  or  in  pursuance  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Versailles  on  June 
28,  1919,  and  also  the  observance  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  Articles  42  or  43  of  the  said  treaty 
concerning  the  demilitarized  zone. 

Abticle  II.  Germany  and  Belgium,  and 
also  Germany  and  France,  mutually  under- 
take that  they  will  in  no  case  attack  or  in- 
vade each  other  or  resort  to  war  against 
each  other.  This  stipulation  shall  not,  how- 
ever, apply  in  the  case  of:  (1)  The  exercise 
of  the  right  of  legitimate  defense;  that  is  to 
say,  resistance  to  a  violation  of  the  under- 
taking contained  in  the  previous  paragraph 
or  to  a  flagrant  breach  of  Articles  42  or  43 
of  the  said  Treaty  of  Versailles,  if  such 
breach  constitutes  an  unprovoked  act  of  ag- 
gression and  by  reason  of  the  assembly  of 
armed  forces  in  the  demilitarized  zone  im- 
mediate action  is  necessary.  (2)  Action  in 
pursuance  of  Article  XVI  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  (3)  Action  as  the 
result  of  a  decision  taken  by  the  Assembly  or 
by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  or 
in  pursuance  of  Article  XV,  paragraph  7,  of 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  pro- 
vided that  in  this  last  event  the  action  is 
directed  against  a  State  which  was  the  first 
to  attack. 

Article  III,  In  view  of  the  undertakings 
entered  into  in  Article  II  of  the  present 
treaty,  Germany  and  Belgium  and  Germany 
and  France  undertake  to  settle  by  peaceful 
means  and  in  the  manner  laid  down  herein, 
all  questions  of  every  kind  which  may  arise 
between  them  and  which  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  settle  bv  the  normal  methods  of 
diplomacy:  any  question  witii  regaia  to 
which  the  parties  are  in  conflict  as  to  their 
respective  rights  shall  be  submitted  to  judi- 
cial decision,  and  the  parties  undertake  to 
comply  with  such  decision.  All  other  ques- 
tions shall  be  submitted  to  a  conciliation 
commission.  If  the  proposals  of  this  com- 
mission are  not  accepted  by  the  two  parties, 
the  question  shall  be  brought  before  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  will 
deal  with  it  in  accordance  with  Article  XV 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League.    The  detailed 
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arrangements  for  effecting  such  peaceful  set- 
tlements are  the  subject  of  special  agree- 
ments signed  this  day. 

Aeticle  IV.  (1)  If  one  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  alleges  that  a  violation  of 
Article  II  of  the  present  treaty  or  a  breach 
of  Articles  42  or  43  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles has  been  or  is  being  committed,  it 
shall  bring  the  question  at  once  before  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  (2)  As 
soon  as  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
is  satisfied  that  such  violation  or  breach  has 
been  committed,  it  will  notify  its  finding 
without  delay  to  the  powers  signatory  of  the 
present  treaty,  who  severally  agree  that  in 
such  case  they  will  each  of  them  come  im- 
mediately to  the  assistance  of  the  power 
against  whom  the  act  complained  of  is  di- 
rected. (3)  In  case  of  a  flagrant  violation 
of  Article  II  of  the  present  treaty  or  of  a 
flagrant  breach  of  Articles  42  or  43  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  by  one  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  each  of  the  other  contract- 
ing parties  hereby  undertakes  immediately 
to  come  to  the  help  of  the  party  against 
whom  such  a  violation  or  breach  has  been 
directed  as  soon  as  the  said  power  has  been 
able  to  satisfy  itself  that  this  violation  con- 
stitutes an  unprovoked  act  of  aggression  and 
that  by  reason  either  of  the  crossing  of  the 
frontier  or  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  or 
of  the  assembly  of  armed  forces  in  the  de- 
militarized zone  immediate  action  is  neces- 
sary. Nevertheless  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  will  be  seized  of 
the  question  in  accordance  with  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  article,  will  issue  its  find- 
ings, and  the  high  contracting  parties  un- 
dertake to  act  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council,  provided  that 
they  are  concurred  in  by  all  the  members 
other  than  the  representatives  of  the  parties 
which  have  engaged  in  hostilities. 

Article  V.  The  provisions  of  Article  III 
of  the  present  treaty  are  placed  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  high  contracting  parties  as 
provided  by  the  following  stipulations:  If 
one  of  the  powers  referred  to  in  Article  III 
refuses  to  submit  a  dispute  to  peacefvd  set- 
tlement or  to  comply  with  an  arbitral  or 
judicial  decision  and  commits  a  violation  of 
Article  II  of  the  present  treaty  or  a  breach 
of  Articles  42  or  43  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles the  provisions  of  Article  IV  shall  ap- 
ply. Where  one  of  the  powers  referred  to  in 
Article  III   without  committing  a  violation 


of  Article  II  of  the  present  treaty  or  a 
breach  of  Articles  42  or  43  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  refuses  to  submit  a  dispute  to 
peaceful  settlement  or  to  comply  with  an 
arbitral  or  judicial  decision,  the  other  party 
shall  bring  the  matter  before  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  Council  shall 
propose  what  steps  shall  be  taken,  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  comply  with  these 
proposals. 

Article  VI.  The  provisions  of  the  present 
treaty  do  not  affect  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  high  contracting  parties  under 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  or  under  arrange- 
ments supplementary  thereto,  including  the 
agreements  signed  in  London  on  August  30, 
1924. 

Article  VII.  The  present  treaty,  which  is 
designed  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  is  in  conformity  with  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  shall  not  be  inter- 
preted as  restricting  the  duty  of  the  League 
to  take  whatever  action  may  be  deemed  wise 
and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Article  VIII.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
registered  at  the  League  of  Nations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Covenant  of  the  League. 
It  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  Council, 
acting  on  a  request  of  one  or  other  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  notified  to  the  other 
signatory  powers  three  months  in  advance, 
and  voting  at  least  by  a  two-thirds  majority, 
decides  that  the  League  of  Nations  ensures 
sufficient  protection  to  the  high  contracting 
parties.  The  treaty  shall  cease  to  have  effect 
on  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  one  year 
from  such  decision. 

Article  IX.  The  present  treaty  shall  im- 
pose no  obligation  upon  any  of  the  British 
dominions,  or  upon  India,  unless  the  govern- 
ment of  such  dominion,  or  of  India,  signifies 
its  acceptance  thereof. 

Article  X.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  de- 
posited at  Geneva,  in  the  archives  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
shall  enter  Into  force  as  soon  as  all  the  rati- 
fications have  been  deposited  and  Germany 
has  become  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  present  treaty,  done  in  a  single  copy, 
will  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral will  be  requested  to  transmit  certified 
copies  to  each  of  the  high  contracting  partie*. 
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In  faith  whereof  the  above-mentioned 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present 
treaty. 

Done  at  Locarno,  the  sixteenth  of  October, 
1925. 

LUTHEB. 

Stkesemann. 
Emile  Vandekvelde. 
A.  Bbiand. 

Austen   Chamberlain. 
Benito  Mussolini. 

Note  to  Germany 

(Following  is  the  text  of  the  note  ad- 
dressed to  Germany  in  regard  to  Article  XVI 
of  the  League  Covenant:) 

The  German  delegation  has  requested  cer- 
tain explanations  in  regard  to  Article  XVI 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  League,  but  in  view  of  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  already  taken  place  in 
the  Assembly  and  in  the  commissions  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  after  the  explana- 
tions which  have  been  exchanged  between 
ourselves,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  inform  you 
of  the  interpretation  which,  in  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  place  upon  Article  XVi. 
In  accordance  with  that  interpretation  the 
obligations  resulting  from  the  said  article 
on  the  members  of  the  League  must  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  that  each  State  member  of 
the  League  is  bound  to  co-operate  loyally  and 
effectively  in  support  of  the  covenant  and  in 
resistance  to  any  act  of  aggression  to  an  ex- 
tent which  is  compatible  with  its  military 
situation  and  takes  its  geographical  position 
into  account. 


News  in  Brief 


Sevebal  besolutions  looking  towaed  in- 
tebnational  understanding  were  adopted 
by  the  World  Federation  of  Education  Asso- 
ciations in  Edinburgh  on  July  25,  1925.  The 
most  general  of  these  is  number  16,  which 
reads  as  follows :  "This  conference  of  the 
W.  F.  E.  A.  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  teachers  to  help  their  pupils  to  realize 
that  the  world  is  a  unity,  that  nations  and 


peoples  are  interdependent,  economically  and 
otherwise,  and  that  true  nationalism  is  not 
inconsistent    with    true    internationalism." 

The  Students'  Intebnational  Club  at 
Geneva  celebrated  on  September  9,  this  year, 
its  first  anniversary,  at  the  club  rooms,  10 
rue  St.  Leger. 

A  PEOPOSAL  WHICH  THE  AMERICAN  DELEGA- 
TION presented  to  the  Opium  Conference  last 
winter  was  adopted  by  the  Humanitarian 
Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
September.  This  proposal  provides  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry  to  be  sent  to  Persia  to 
ascertain  if  the  poppy-growing  areas  cannot 
be  planted  to  other  crops.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  such  means  a  curb  may  be  put  on  the 
illicit  traffic  in  drugs.  The  amount  appropri- 
ated for  the  inquiry,  200,000  Swiss  francs,  is 
exactly  the  amount  spent  by  Canada  an- 
nually to  combat  illicit  drug  traffic. 

Soviet  delegates  ha^-e  been  present  at  a 
number  of  international  scientific  congresses 
recently,  among  them  the  Railway  Congress, 
the  Radiology  Congress,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Congress,  in  London;  the  World  Educational 
Congress  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  Fourteenth 
International  Congress  of  Geologists,  in 
Spain.  The  Third  International  Congress  of 
Applied  Limnology  was  held  in  Moscow  in 
August.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
by  the  Institute  of  International  Education 
in  New  York  for  the  annual  exchange  of 
Russian  and  American  scientific  workers. 

The  German  Trade  Union  Congbess, 
which  met  in  Breslau  in  September,  adopted 
a  resolution  making  it  compulsory  upon 
afl31iated  unions,  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak 
of  war,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
the  manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions  and 
the  transport  through  Germany  of  troops  and 
armaments. 

The  Commonwealth  Labob  Council  has 
invited  the  workers  of  China,  Japan,  Canada, 
the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Singapore,  India, 
South  Africa,  and  the  United  States  to  send 
representatives  to  a  Pan-Paciflc  conference 
to  be  held  in  Sydney,  on  May  1,  1926,  to  dis- 
cuss the  danger  of  war  in  the  Pacific. 

Dr.  Nansen's  report  to  the  League  of 
Nations  on  Armenian  refugees  stated  that  it 
was  perfectly  possible  to  settle  15,000  Ar- 
menians in  Erivan,  provided  that  a  loan  of 
about  £900,000  could  be  raised. 
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"Peace  or  wab  in  thf.  Pacific?"  was  the 
general  topic  of  the  conference  of  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation,  held  at  Swarthmore, 
September  10-13. 

The  mixed  commission  to  establish  the 
new  frontier  between  Turkey  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Republics  has  successfully  con- 
cluded its  work,  according  to  the  Investia. 
The  commission  has  been  working  since  last 
March. 

During  the  first  annuity  period  under 
the  Dawes  Plan  (September  1,  1924,  to  Au- 
gust 31,  1925),  Germany  exactly  fulfilled  her 
obligation  and  paid  1,000,457,572.45  gold 
marks.  The  total  share  received  by  France 
for  that  period  is  428,929,043  gold  marks, 
representing,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange, 
about  2,185,000,000  francs. 

The  World  Court  resolution  is  due  to 
come  up  before  the  U.  S.  Senate  for  discus- 
sion and  decision  on  December  17,  1925. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  has, 
within  the  last  three  years  and  a  half,  con- 
ducted studies  on  the  following  subjects  of 
social  significance:  Wage  Question,  Febru- 
ary, 1922;  Coal  Controversy,  May,  1922; 
Twelve-hour  Day  in  the  Steel  Industry,  June, 
1923;  Social  Aspects  of  Farmers'  Co-opera- 
tive Marketing,  April,  1925 ;  Prohibition 
Situation,  September,  1925.  A  sixth  research 
report,  on  Contract  Labor  in  Prisons,  now 
under  way,  is  expected  to  appear  in  a  few 
months. 

A  new  church  feast  to  hasten  the  attain- 
ment of  universal  peace  is  to  be  proclaimed 
by  the  Pope  at  a  mass  te  Deum  at  St. 
Peter's  closing  Holy  Year,  on  New  Year's 
Eve. 

The  commission  of  inquiry  to  Investigate 
extraterritoriality  questions  in  China  has 
been  requested  to  meet  on  December  18  in 
Peking.  The  powers  signatory  to  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  under  which  the  inquiry 
is  to  be  held,  are,  in  addition  to  the  United 
States,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  The  Netherlands,  Portugal,  and 
China.  It  is  proposed  that  a  study  of 
Chinese  judicial  matters  shall  be  initiated 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  steps  for 
the  reform  of  practice  in  China  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  ultimate  surrender  of 
special  treaty  rights  enjoyed  by  foreigners  in 
that  country. 

Invitations  have  rkkn   sent  out  by  the 


United  States  Government  to  forty-two  na- 
tions to  participate  in  a  radio-telegraph  con- 
ference to  be  held  at  Washington  in  the 
spring  of  1926. 

Four  important  pacts  were  signed  on 
September  3,  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  and  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  which  clear  up  all  the 
various  diplomatic  differences  between  the 
two  republics.  Some  of  these  points  arose 
from  the  demarkation  of  boundary  lines 
under  the  treaty  of  1867;  others  are  the 
result  of  questions  arising  from  the  treaty 
of  1903.  The  new  pacts  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment by  Brazil  of  an  indemnity  of  £2,000,000, 
which  will  enable  Bolivia  to  carry  out  one  of 
the  chief  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1903, 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the 
Paraguay  River  to  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz 
de  la  Sierra,  in  Bolivia.  This  will  complete 
an  all-rail  route  from  Santos,  on  the  At- 
lantic, to  Arica,  on  the  Pacific.  The  pacts 
are  hailed  as  a  long  step  toward  unclouded 
relations  between  the  two  countries  and  the 
general  peace  of  South  America.  There  is, 
too,  enormous  material  advantage  in  paving 
the  way  for  the  two  countries  to  complete, 
in  co-operation,  their  great  plans  for  railway 
development,  which  will  be  a  benefit  to  the 
entire  continent. 

President  Alessandri,  of  Chile,  has  pre- 
sented his  resignation  because  of  differences 
with  Col.  Carlos  Ibftiiez,  Minister  of  War, 
who  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  the 
new  elections  of  October  24.  The  Chilean 
law  provides  that  no  member  of  the  cabinet 
may  at  the  same  time  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  President  Alessandri  asked  for 
the  resignation  of  Minister  IbS,nez,  but  was 
refused.  Upon  this  the  rest  of  the  cabinet 
resigned,  in  order  to  leave  the  President  free 
to  form  a  new  ministry.  The  President,  who 
is  not  a  candidate  for  re-election,  appointed 
Luis  Barros  Borgofio  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, which  oflice  carries  with  it  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  and  Immediately  resigned  as 
President.  Barros  Borgofio  is  a  member  of 
the  Conservative  Party  and  Alessandri  of 
the  more  radical  Progressive  Party. 

The  annual  election  by  the  League  of 
Nations  Assembly  of  the  six  non-permanent 
members  of  the  League  Council  September 
26  resulted  in  no  change  in  the  composition 
of  that  body.  Belgium,  Brazil,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Uruguay  con- 
tinue as  the  non-permanent  members. 
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The  New  Basbabianb.  By  Wil1)ur  O.  Abhott. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  1925.  Pp. 
247.     Price,  $2.50. 

The  subject  of  American  nationalism  is 
calling  forth  an  important  series  of  books, 
of  which  this  is  the  first.  Professor  Abbott, 
of  Harvard  University,  is  well  qualified  by 
long  and  thorough  historical  study  to  evalu- 
ate present-day  America.  Familiar  with  the 
beginnings  and  growth  of  our  institutions, 
he  now  measures  them  by  the  standards  of 
the  new  day.  And  it  is  a  new  day,  with  a 
vague  new  spirit  abroad  in  the  land.  The 
Allies,  he  says,  "having  fought  to  defend  the 
world  they  knew  and  loved,  came  back  to 
find  it  gone."  The  "Great  Fear"  is  past,  and 
now  comes  the  "Great  Hunger,"  the  "Great 
Unrest." 

He  discusses  the  various  panaceas  for  the 
weaknesses  and  abuses  which  he  admits  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  world,  but  he  does  not  find 
that  Capitalism  is  altogether  at  fault,  or  that 
Socialism  is  the  way  out.  Revolution  will 
not  turn  the  trick.  "There  is  no  such  thing 
as  proletarian  dominance,"  he  says.  "It  is 
always  the  dictatorship  of  the  few  who  seize 
the  rule  in  the  name  of  the  many."  Though 
there  must  be  reforms,  they  must  not  be  by 
violence.  "Let  us  'hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good.' " 

In  the  declaration  of  economic  independ- 
ence today  we  can  see  a  parallel  to  the 
declarations  of  political  independence  in  the 
last  century.  And  again  we  have  the  strug- 
gle between  the  principle  of  Liberty  and  that 
of  Equality.  They  must  again  be  harmon- 
ized. It  was  done  once  in  this  country  and 
must  be  done  again. 

But  we  have  here  the  tremendous  prob- 
lem of  the  immigrants,  some  of  them  not 
more  than  one  generation  from  serfdom,  a 
belated  product  of  the  Middle  Ages.  These 
are  crying  for  equality.  How  shall  we  also 
maintain  that  liberty  which  has  been  wrung 
from  long  experiment? 

Surely  no  other  nation  has  ever  tried  so 
hard  to  elevate  her  masses  as  the  United 
States  of  America. 


By  constant  agitation,  continual  education 
on  the  principle  of  improvement  by  practical 
experiment  and  not  by  revolution,  must 
America  save  her  institutions  from  the  rest- 
less horde  of  unsatisfied  folk  who  pour  over 
her  boundaries.  The  long,  slow  process  has 
begun,  thinks  Professor  Abbott,  but  it  will 
be  difficult  and  long-sustained.  For  Amer- 
ica is  beginning  again.  She  is  beginning  in 
the  hope  that  the  new  America  will  be 
better,  as  well  as  stronger,  than  the  old. 

The  Indestbuctible  Union.  By  William 
McDougall.  Pp.  249.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  1925.     Price,  $2.50. 

Professor  McDougall,  an  Englishman, 
teacher  of  psychology  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, contributes  the  second  volume  to  the 
series  on  American  national  life.  He  under- 
stands and  likes  America,  and  writes  with 
sympathy,  but  at  times,  also,  with  sharp 
candor.  It  Is  of  the  nationhood  of  the; 
United  States  that  he  speaks — its  nature, 
value,  and  promise. 

The  place  of  pacificism  in  our  national 
life  is,  it  seems  to  this  reviewer,  quite  justly 
summarized.  A  chapter  on  that  internation- 
ism  which  depends  on  real  nationalism  is,  on 
the  whole,  sound,  though  rather  more  stress 
than  necessary  seems  to  be  laid  upon  force 
"in  the  background."  Professor  McDougall, 
at  all  events,  objects  to  that  internationalism 
which  means  anti-nationalism. 

He  finds  the  United  States  a  scarcely 
mature  nation,  which  has  only  recently 
attained  its  own  unity.  Like  all  adolescents, 
we  feel  too  sure  as  to  what  is  due  ourselves, 
too  little  our  responsibility  toward  the  rest 
of  the  human  family.  He  says  blmitly,  "It 
is  this  moral  obtuseness  that  goes  with  the 
childlike  naivety  of  America  in  world  affairs, 
combined  with  her  enormous  financial  and 
economic  and  potential  military  power, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  recognized  moral 
fervor  and  elevation  of  the  mass  of  her 
citizens,  renders  her  an  object  of  profound 
distrust  to  other  nations.  Only  further  ex- 
perience in  international  affairs  can  educate 
the  nation  out  of  this  naivety,  can  complete 
the  process  of  growing  up  into  a  responsible 
adult,  fair-minded,  self-critical,  tolerant  to- 
wards the  defects  and  sympathetic  toward 
the  difficulties  of  other  nations." 

This  may  not  seem  to  us  quite  fair,  since 
we  in  this  hemisphere  have  instituted  and 
are  euardine  new  theories   which,  in  turn. 
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the  Old  World  does  not  appear  to  compre- 
hend. Nevertheless,  It  is  always  useful  to 
hear  what  our  neighbors  think  of  us.  In 
this  case,  though  the  author  has  an  unmis- 
takably British  cast  of  thought,  he  is 
friendly,  fair-minded,  frank,  and,  like  all 
Englishmen  of  letters,  he  writes  with  invit- 
ing clarity. 

Projects  in  World  Friendship.  By  John 
Leslie  Lobingier.  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1925.     Pp.  171.     Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  handy  pocket-sized  volume  de- 
signed especially  for  aid  to  church  educa- 
tional departments.  Mr.  Lobingier  is  educa- 
tional pastor  of  the  United  Church  at  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio.  His  method  is  suggestive  and 
without  dogmatism.  A  large  part  of  the 
book  is  an  illustrated  record  of  what  he  calls 
"friendship  enterprises,"  graded  to  suit  chil- 
dren of  all  ages. 

A  sentence  from  the  preface  is  well  worth 
quoting  here.  "When  young  people,"  he 
says,  "approach  maturity  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  knowledge  as  to  the  mode  of  life 
and  customs  and  culture  and  needs  of  other 
social  or  racial  groups,  and  with  a  feeling 
of  friendliness  toward  them,  they  have  made 
their  best  contribution  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  world  peace." 

Marie  Antionette.  By  Hillaire  Belloc.  G. 
P.  Putnam  Sons,  1924.     Pp.  559. 

The  period  covered  by  the  lifetime  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  that  just  before  and  dur- 
ing the  French  Revolution,  has  been  exhaus- 
tively studied  and  by  many  authors.  Among 
the  most  interesting  books  dealing  with 
those  years  are  several  by  Lenotre,  a  French- 
man. These  have  been  translated  into 
English.  They  are  fascinating  studies,  based 
upon  correspondence  and  other  documents, 
some  of  them  little  known.  Two  of  these 
volumes  deal  with  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
they  are  quite  unique  in  treatment  and 
charm. 

In  one  respect,  however,  Hillaire  Belloc 
does,  in  his  Marie  Antoinette,  what  no  other 
author  we  know  succeeds  so  well  in  doing. 
He  portrays  the  psychology,  national  and 
individual,  which  accomplished  the  Queen's 
tragic  destiny.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
in  a  field  where  the  very  abundance  of  pre- 
served records  makes  a  clear  narrative  diffi- 
cult 

The    American    reader    needs    always    to 


remember  Mr.  Belloc's  slightly  superior  atti- 
tude toward  America,  as  well  as  his  strong 
Roman  Catholic  sympathies.  This  done,  the 
biography  may  be  followed  with  unalloyed 
interest.  Belloc  has  the  artist's  flair  for 
accent  in  every  picture;  therefore  we  never 
fail  to  note  the  recurrence  of  "fatal"  dates^ 
the  contrasts  in  characters  and  events,  and 
the  symbolic  accompaniments  of  the  French 
Queen's  career. 

Born  in  Austria,  the  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa  enters  an  already  turbulent  world, 
A  great  earthquake  accompanies  her  birth. 
The  first  seven  years  of  her  life  are  those  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  Then — fatal  mis- 
take— she  is  allowed  to  run  wild,  almost  un- 
educated, until  the  time  of  her  transplanting 
to  France,  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

The  continual  pressure  of  Maria  Theresa, 
through  her  daughter,  upon  French  affairs, 
and  the  French  attitude  toward  England, 
Prussia,  and  Spain  are  never  lost  to  sight. 

Then,  as  if  the  complexity  of  French  do- 
mestic affairs  were  not  enough  to  compress 
into  any  one  book,  Mr.  Belloc  takes  up  a 
consideration  of  the  British  campaign  of 
1777  in  America.  With  infinite  condescen- 
sion, alluding  to  the  American  army  as  "a 
herd  of  irregulars,"  he  finds  the  slowness  of 
Burgoyne's  attempted  march  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  sea  quite  inexplicable.  One 
wonders  if  there  were  no  volume  of  John 
Fiske  at  hand  while  Mr.  Belloc  was  writing; 
or  perhaps  he  really  cannot  appreciate  the 
tremendous  power  of  the  spirit  of  those  men 
of  America,  who  were,  of  necessity  "irregu- 
lars." 

However,  for  the  purposes  of  the  book,  he 
does  what  he  is  trying  to  do :  He  shows  the 
effect  of  the  British  reverses  in  America 
upon  European  politics.  They  decided 
France  on  a  policy  of  assistance  to  the 
American  colonies.  This  assistance  was,  he 
thinks,  to  check  British  ambitions  rather 
than  a  wholehearted  sympathy  with  Amer- 
ica. Whatever  the  purpose  underlying  the 
grants  of  money  to  America,  those  grants 
were  part  of  the  overwhelming  debt  which 
finally  precipitated  the  French  Revolution 
against  a  court  which  was  considered 
profligate. 

Mr.  Belloc's  treatment  of  the  rare  and 
delicate  devotion  of  Count  Ferson  to  the  ill- 
starred  Queen  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  episodes  in  all  romance. 

All   through   the   book  the  psychology   of 
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Marie  Antoinette  is  carefully  traced,  as  she 
develops.  The  result  Is  a  biography  at  once 
brilliant  and  accurate.  Here  one  can  read 
the  soul  of  this  woman,  who  was  one  of  the 
world's  most  tragic  characters.  At  the  same 
time  the  background  of  world  events  is 
clearly  sketched,  with  the  parts  in  proper 
relation  to  each  other. 

Nineteenth  Centuby  Evolxjtion  and  Afteb. 
By  Reverend  Marshall  Dawson.  Macmil- 
lan,  1923.     Pp.  145.     Price,  $1.50. 

Since  Drummond's  Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World,  many  other  books  have  been 
written  applying  the  evolutionary  theory  to 
the  religious  life  of  man. 

Mr.  Dawson  has  done  more  in  this  book 
than  make  new  applications  of  the  same 
ideas.  He  analyzes  the  easy  optimism  of 
the  nineteenth  century  evolutionary  theory 
in  the  light  of  the  war  crisis  in  the  early 
twentieth  century.  The  nineteenth  century 
rested  upon  the  assumption  that  evolution 
implies  inevitable  upward  development,  says 
Mr.  Dawson.  The  present  century,  however, 
has  discovered  that  degeneration  is  just  as 
possible,  in  the  evolutionary  process,  as  im- 
provement. Without  new  motiving,  the  hu- 
man race  today,  may  easily  be  unable  to 
make  any  further  advance.  Indeed,  present 
indications  are  that  decay  is  the  next  move 
on  the  part  of  Mother  Nature,  unless  some 
power  connected  with  the  mentality  of  man 
takes  control. 

The  World  War  and  attendant  disasters 
swept  upon  us  unawares.  It  was  a  shock 
wholly  disastrous  unless  it  shakes  us  into  a 
new  checking  up  on  our  previous  theories  by 
a  consideration  of  sober  fact.  By  studying 
our  present  trend  toward  retrogression,  we 
may  be  able  to  check  it.  This,  he  thinks,  is 
our  next  frontier  of  effort. 

The  mind  of  man  has  now  come  to  a  stage 
in  development  where  such  advance  must  be 
made  consciously.  Nature  will  no  longer 
automatically  work  toward  the  development 
of  man.  Further  advance,  Mr.  Dawson  be- 
lieves, can  only  come  through  the  motiving 
which  religion  has  power  to  give.  Without 
a  fresh  hold  on  religious  life,  civilization  can- 


not survive  longer,  but  will  inevitably  com- 
pass its  own  destruction. 

The  book  is  in  no  sense  an  attack  on 
Fundamentalism,  but  it  preaches  an  evolu- 
tion in  which  God  belongs. 

The  Supreme  Coubt  and  Soveeeign  States. 
By  Charles  Warren.  Princeton  University 
Press,   1924.    Pp.   159.    Price,   $2.00. 

Mr.  Warren,  former  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  has  already  produced  a  three- 
volume  work  on  the  "Supreme  Court  in 
United  States  History."  This  newer  book  is 
not  only  a  briefer,  but  a  more  chattily  writ- 
ten, presentation  of  the  court  in  one  aspect 
of  its  work. 

Beginning  with  a  plea  for  the  study  of 
history  as  a  means  of  understanding  both 
the  present  and  the  future,  Mr.  Warren 
quotes  James  Howell  as  follows :  "We  should 
measure  that  which  has  been  done  by  that 
which  it  makes  us  do." 

The  story  of  the  establishment  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  the  makers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  told  with  much  human  emphasis.  It 
is  enriched  with  quotations  from  many  con- 
temporary letters  and  papers.  This  Supreme 
Court  of  ours  is,  he  says,  unique,  with  no 
real  predecessor  nearer  than  the  British 
Privy  Council ;  yet  the  clause  that  gave 
jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  over  con- 
troversies between  States  of  the  new  Union 
received  not  a  breath  of  opposition. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  deals  with  the 
enforcement  of  decrees.  Here,  with  the 
memory  of  the  war-time  burden  of  neutrality 
which  rested  on  the  United  States  at  the 
beginning  of  the  European  war,  our  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  makes  an  inter- 
esting suggestion.  Instead  of  assuming  an 
obligation  to  act  against  an  offender  nation, 
he  proposes  that  a  neutral  nation  be  relieved 
from  existing  obligations  toward  such  an 
offender.  That,  he  thinks,  might  be  a  better 
deterrent  than  our  present  usage  in  the  case 
of  an  attack  of  one  nation  upon  another. 

The  book  will  prove  interesting,  not  only 
to  general  students  of  United  States  history, 
but  also  to  those  who  are  studying  the  new 
World  Court  and  its  relation  to  the  nations. 
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Suggestions  for  a  Governed  World 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  May  27,  1921) 


THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  its  founders— pre- 
cepts which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  past  hundred  years — 
recurs,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord 
abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its  own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their 
feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and  a  war- 
torn  world : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment 
of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective  if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct 
governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are 
equally  applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations" ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  international  law,  relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happi- 
ness and  safety" ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon 
which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must  be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as 
"justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its 
greatest  of  wars ;  conscious  that  permanent  relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of 
morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct 
of  nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States, 
as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member  thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American 
Peace  Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  to  suggest, 
as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international 
agreement : 


I.  To  Institute  Conferences  of  Nations, 
to  meet  at  stated  intervals,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  first  two  conferences  of  The 
Hague;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  confer- 
ences ;  to  invite  accredited  institutions  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  international  law,  to 
prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to 
the  conferences ;  in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and 
clarify,  extend  and  advance,  the  rules  of 
international  law,  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  permanent  establishment  and 
the  successful  administration  of  justice 
between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
a  conference  for  the  advancement  of  in- 
ternational law ;  to  provide  for  its  organi- 
zation outside  of  the  domination  of  any 
one  nation  or  any  limited  group  of  nations ; 
to  which  conference  every  nation  recog- 
nizing, accepting,  and  applying  interna- 
tional law  In  its  relations  with  other 
nations  shall  be  invited  and  in  which  all 
shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of 
equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative 
Council  to  be  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  accredited  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  in  which  the  conference 


for  the  advancement  of  international  law 
convenes;  which  representatives  shall,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common 
interests  of  the  nations  during  the  inter- 
val between  successive  conferences ;  and  to 
provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative 
Council  shall,  according  to  diplomatic 
usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  country  In  which  the  conference 
convenes ; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrative  Council  from  among 
Its  members,  which  shall  meet  at  short, 
regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  be  elected  by  its  members; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the 
result  of  its  labors  to  the  Administrative 
Council ; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative 
Council,  having  considered  the  report  of 
the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their 
respective  governments,  together  with 
their  collective  or  individual  opinions,  and 
that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  from  the  gor- 
ernments  which  they  represent. 


IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative 
Couucil  to  appoint,  outside  its  own  mem- 
bers, an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the 
conference  for  the  advancement  of  inter- 
national law,  or  the  nations  shall  from 
time  to  time  prescribe;  and  to  provide 
that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Administrative  Council ; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's 
office  shall  report  to  the  Administrative 
Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To  empower  the  Administrative 
Council  to  appoint  other  committees  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties  as  the  na- 
tions in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall 
find  it  desirable  to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  as- 
sist the  Administrative  Council,  the  advis- 
ory committee,  or  other  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  in  the  performance 
of  their  respective  duties  whenever  the 
appointment  of  such  technical  advisers 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  request  for  the 
appointment  of  such  experts  may  be  made 
by  the  conference  for  the  advancement  of 
international  law  or  by  the  Administra- 
tive Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation 
and  friendly  composition  wherever  feasi- 
ble and  practicable,  in  their  own  disputes, 
and  to  urge  their  employment  whenever 
feasible  and  practicable,  in  disputes  be- 
tween other  nations. 

VIII.  To  organize  a  Commission  of  In- 
quiry of  limited  membership,  which  may 
be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dispute,  to 
which  commission  they  may  refer,  for 
investigation  and  report,  their  differences 
of  an  international  character,  unless  they 
are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful 
settlement;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain 
from  any  act  of  force  against  one  another 
pending  the  investigation  of  the  commis- 
sion and  the  receipt  of  its  report ;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report 
as  their  respective  interests  may  seem  to 
them  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry shall  submit  its  report  to  the  ua- 
tions  in  controversy  for  their  action,  and 
to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  in- 
formation, 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation 
of  limited  membership,  with  power  on 
behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to  add  to 
Its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report 
upon  such  questions  of  a  non-justiciable 
character,  the  settlement  whereof  Is  not 
otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council 


of  Conciliation,  either  by  the  powers  in 
dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council; 
and  to  provide  that. 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  trans- 
mit its  proposals  to  the  nations  In  dispute, 
for  such  action  as  they  may  deem  advisa- 
ble, and  to  the  Council  of  Administration 
for  its  information. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  inter- 
national character  not  otherwise  provided 
for  and,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  to  submit  them  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  adjusted  upon 
a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature  may  likewise  be  referred  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  when  the 
parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their 
differences  settled  by  judges  of  their  own 
choice,  appointed  for  the  occasion. 

XI.  To  set  up  an  International  court  of 
justice  with  obligatory  jurisdiction,  to 
which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplomacy  to 
adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
nature,  all  States  shall  have  direct  ac- 
cess— a  court  whose  decisions  shall  bind 
the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all 
parties  to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the 
States  In  controversy  may  submit,  by 
special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the 
scope  of  obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the 
obligatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  by  framing 
rules  of  law  In  the  conferences  for  the 
advancement  of  International  law,  to  be 
applied  by  the  court  for  the  decision  of 
questions  which  fall  either  beyond  Its 
present  obligatory  jurisdiction  or  which 
nations  have  not  hitherto  submitted  to 
judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  Inwardly  International 
law  as  a  rule  of  law  for  the  decision  of 
all  questions  involving  its  principles,  and 
outwardly  to  apply  international  law  to 
all  questions  arising  between  and  among 
all  nations,  so  far  as  they  involve  the 
Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  sub- 
jects adequate  instructions  In  their  inter- 
national obligations  and  duties,  as  well 
as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives : 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render 
such  Instruction  effective;  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  which  shall 
persuade  in  the  future,  where  force  has 
failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observ- 
ance of  those  standards  of  honor,  moral- 
ity, and  justice  which  obtain  between  and 
among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and 
through  which  alone,  peace  between  na- 
tions may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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OUR  "IMPERIALISM"  IN 
SANTO  DOMINGO 

IN^TERNATION'AL  peace  is  not  pro- 
moted by  unjust  criticisms  of  other 
countries.  It  is  not  promoted  by  caustic, 
one-sided,  or  unfair  charges  against  one's 
own  country.  In  the  July  number  of  this 
magazine  we  attempted  to  show  that  the 
charge  of  imperialism  against  our  United 
States  in  the  Caribbean  is  unjustified.  We 
have  been  criticized  for  this  position. 
Perhaps  the  best  informed  of  our  critics 
is  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Gannett,  acting  editor  of 
the  Nation.  With  Mr.  Gannett's  consent, 
we  print  from  his  letter  the  essential  para- 
graphs criticizing  parts  of  our  editorial  as 
"misleading." 

With  reference  to  our  views  upon  the 
activities  of  the  United  States  in  Santo 
Domingo,  Mr.  Gannett  writes : 

"  'The  Treaty  of  1907  was  violated  and 
the  public  debt  was  increased  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States.'  This  the 
Dominican  governments  have  always  de- 
nied. There  was  an  increase  of  the  float- 
ing debt — current  expenses,  salaries,  etc. — 
but  no  increase  in  the  bonded  debt,  which 
is  usually  meant  by  the  term  'public  debt.' 
The  Henriquez  Government  offered  to  ar- 
bitrate, but  we  refused.  In  any  case,  the 
treaty  gave  us  no  right  to  land  troops. 
For  the  American  Peace  Society  to  sup- 
port a  statement:  'The  United  States  felt 
itself  compelled  to  land  troops  to  prevent 
a  continuance  of  bloodshed  and  to  protect 
foreign  life  and  property,'  as  if  that  were 
the  most  natural  and  proper  course  in  the 
world,  seems  to  me  frankly  shocking.  To 
present  as  a  summary  of  'really  salient 
facts'    a   mere    statement   of   disaster   in 


Santo  Domingo  leading  to  'a  temporary 
military  government,'  and  then  jump  to 
the  withdrawal,  seems  to  me  again  a 
shocking  neglect  of  the  record.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  article  about  the  manner 
in  which  that  military  government  was  set 
up,  its  violent  seizure  of  revenues,  stop- 
page of  salaries,  censorship  of  the  press, 
and  so  on  and  so  on.  Do  you  really  main- 
tain, on  second  thought,  that  you  can  find 
nothing  'in  the  record'  to  warrant  the 
charge  that  we  have  pursued  a  policy  of 
imperialism  in  that  country?" 

We  still  answer  this  inquiry  in  the 
affirmative. 

There  is  a  considerable  literature  upon 
our  relations  with  Santo  Domingo.  The 
story  is  a  long  one.  Santo  Domingo  was 
the  first  of  the  Caribbean  countries  to  be 
occupied  by  American  military  forces. 
President  Grant  had  proposed  the  annexa- 
tion of  this  republic.  In  the  early  nine- 
ties Santo  Domingo  was  in  a  sad  way 
financially.  France  and  Italy  were  threat- 
ening to  collect  their  debts  from  her  by 
force  of  arms.  During  the  term  of  John 
Hay  as  Secretary  of  State  the  President 
of  Santo  Domingo  requested  the  United 
States  to  take  over  its  customs  houses. 
This  request  was  granted  by  the  personal 
edict  of  President  Eoosevelt,  which  edict 
was  substantially  ratified  later  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  terms  of  a  treaty  still  in  force,  the 
Treaty  of  1907.  Political  disturbances 
increased  during  the  administration  of 
President  Taft,  and  became  acute  during 
the  terms  of  President  Wilson.  Insurrec- 
tions became  so  serious  that  the  United 
States  landed  forces  May  4,  1916,  at  a 
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time  when  the  internal  indebtedness  was 
increasing  by  millions.  Then  Admiral 
Harry  Elnapp  landed  in  Santo  Domingo, 
November  22,  1916,  and  a  week  later  is- 
sued a  proclamation  of  occupation,  provid- 
ing for  strict  censorship,  control  of  the 
entire  government,  and  surrender  of  all 
arms. 

These  acts  were  roundly  condemned. 
Many  found  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
they  could  have  been  approved  by  Presi- 
dent "Wilson,  who  spoke  so  often  of  the 
rights  of  small  nations.  Since  military 
occupation,  except  in  the  case  of  legation 
guards  or  upon  request,  is  an  act  of  war, 
our  occupation  of  Santo  Domingo  was 
technically  an  act  of  war,  and  that  with- 
out the  authorization  by  Congress.  This 
all  looks  like  an  act  of  imperialism.  Is 
the  charge  of  imperialism  just?  Emilio 
Eoig,  in  a  thoughtful  address  before  the 
Cuban  Institute  of  International  Law,  was 
inclined  to  the  view  that  the  occupation 
took  place  upon  erroneous  advice  by  per- 
sons unknown;  that  it  was  due  to  a  lack 
of  time,  because  of  the  war,  for  any  proper 
attention  to  small  matters  at  home.  Pro- 
fessor Kelsey,  who  carefully  studied  the 
whole  matter  for  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  finds  no 
explanation  except  Captain  Knapp's  proc- 
lamation, in  which  it  is  said  that  the  inter- 
vention was  to  help  establish  a  stable  gov- 
ernment in  order  that  treaty  obligations 
might  be  kept.  It  has  been  claimed  by 
prominent  persons  that  Washington  knew 
of  German  plans  to  use  the  island  as  a 
naval  base.  It  has  been  hinted  that  Eu- 
ropean countries  urged  our  government  to 
intervene.  In  any  event,  the  unhappy 
procedure  cannot  be  called  an  imperialis- 
tic movement  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  by  its 
actions  our  country  was  clearly  bent  on 
extending  its  empire  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Mr.  Gannett  states  that  the  Dominican 
Bepublic  denies  that  the  Treaty  of  1907 
was  violated;  that  there  was  no  increase 


in  the  bonded  debt;  only  an  increase  of 
"the  floating  debt.'^  It  is  difficult  to  see 
why  a  floating  debt  is  not  a  public  debt. 
Certainly  the  Treaty  of  1907  provided  in 
Article  3  that  its  public  debt  should  not 
be  increased  until  the  Dominican  Republic 
had  paid  the  whole  amount  of  its  bonded 
indebtedness.  It  was  not  intended,  by  no 
possible  construction  of  the  treaty  could 
it  be  assumed,  that  the  Dominican  Gov- 
ernment should  embark  upon  a  career  of 
internal  extravagance  which  would  make 
it  impossible  for  the  bonds  ever  to  be  paid 
off.  The  Treaty  of  1907  aimed  primarily 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  out- 
standing debt  of  $70,000,000.  It  planned 
to  do  this  by  a  new  issue  of  bonds,  to  be 
secured  in  part  by  a  more  orderly  manage- 
ment of  Dominican  finances.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  this  fact,  the  Dominican  Govern- 
ment had  by  1916  increased  its  internal 
obligations  by  over  ten  million  dollars. 
Surely  Mr.  Gannett  would  not  justify  this 
increase  because  of  "current  expenses,  sal- 
aries, etc."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  in- 
crease included  money  borrowed  to  combat 
revolutions,  cost  of  supplies  to  the  govern- 
ment, government  promissory  notes  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  the  like.  Of  course, 
the  "bonded  debt"  had  not  been  increased. 
Nobody  at  that  time  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  advance  money  to  increase  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  the  face  of  the  Treaty  of  1907  and  of 
the  chaos  that  reigned  in  the  Republic. 
But  the  debts  had  multiplied  just  the 
same. 

There  were  negotiations  between  our 
Minister,  Mr.  Russell,  and  the  provisional 
President  of  Santo  Domingo  during  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber, but  there  is  no  record  that  the  Hen- 
riquez  Government  offered  to  arbitrate  the 
disputes  and  that  we  refused.  The  posi- 
tion of  Washington  was  that  the  course  for 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  take  was  to 
live  up  to  the  terms  and  spirit  of  the 
Treaty   of   1907,   which   it  had   signally 
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failed  to  do.  Washington  saw  no  reason 
to  expect  any  improvement  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

In  any  case,  says  Mr.  Gannett,  the 
treaty  gave  us  no  right  to  land  troops. 
The  fact  here  is  that  Article  3  of  the  treaty 
provides :  "The  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  give  to  the  general  receiver  (of 
customs)  and  his  assistants  such  protec- 
tion as  it  may  find  to  be  requisite  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties."  If  this 
means  anything,  it  means  a  right  to  land 
troops  if  necessary.  There  was  no  other 
"protection"  possible  if  the  lives  of  these 
men  were  endangered,  as  they  actually 
were.  Verbal  remonstrances  had  been 
tried  and  found  unavailing.  No  treaty 
clause  is  necessary  to  authorize  a  govern- 
ment to  make  diplomatic  representations 
for  the  protection  of  its  citizens.  Article 
2  of  the  treaty  was  clearly  intended  to 
mean  that  the  United  States  was  author- 
ized to  land  troops  if  necessary.  This  was 
so  understood  by  all  parties.  No  other  in- 
terpretation is  possible. 

As  we  have  said,  the  customs  officials 
were  often  in  real  peril.  At  least  this  was 
the  firm  belief  of  our  government,  based 
upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  United  States  made  repeated 
but  unavailing  efl^orts  to  bring  about  a 
peaceable  and  orderly  settlement  of  the 
difficulties.  The  landing  of  troops  in  1916 
was  a  last  resort,  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect  foreign  life  and  property  and  to 
put  an  end  to  bloodshed  and  anarchy.  We 
have  no  doubt  these  were  the  views  of 
President  Wilson.  The  alternative  was 
to  let  the  Dominican  Republic  repudiate 
its  foreign  debt,  abandon  itself  to  revolu- 
tion and  anarchy,  with  the  certainty  that 
some  other  nation,  possibly  Germany, 
would  step  in  and  insist  upon  its  right  to 
accord  to  its  citizens  the  protection  which 
the  United  States  refused  itself  to  under- 
take.    Our  government  felt  that  such  a 


policy  of  weakness  and  cowardice  could 
not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Gannett  criticizes  our  military  men 
in  Santo  Domingo,  but  that  is  not  a  just 
criticism  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Our  naval  and  military 
authorities  are  never  above  criticism.  Mil- 
itary officials  sent  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public may  not  have  been  as  capable  or  as 
efficient  as  might  have  been  hoped.  Some 
of  them  were  court-martialed.  Men,  mili- 
tary men  included,  are  not  always  what 
they  should  be,  even  within  our  own  bor- 
ders. In  Santo  Domingo  they  were  faced 
with  a  new  and  difficult  situation.  It  is  a 
fair  presumption  that  these  men  in  gen- 
eral did  their  best  to  represent  the  United 
States  worthily. 

After  all,  a  comparison  of  conditions  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1916  with  con- 
ditions today  is  the  best  answer  to  critics 
such  as  Mr.  Gannett.  Our  belief  is  that 
our  United  States  Government  has  not 
pursued  a  policy  of  imperialism  in  Santo 
Domingo.  An  imperialistic  policy  is  a 
policy  of  extending  one's  dominion  or 
power.  The  simple  fact  that  we  withdrew 
our  forces  from  Santo  Domingo  volun- 
tarily, in  1924,  should  be  evidence  enough 
that  our  government  has  not  pursued  a 
policy  of  imperialism  in  that  land. 


AS  TO  HAITI 

WHEN  it  comes  to  our  relations  to 
Haiti,  Mr.  Gannett,  referred  to  in 
the  previous  editorial,  is  still  more  em- 
phatic.   He  writes: 

"I  have  never  before  seen  in  cold  print 
the  statement  that  Haitian  finances  'had 
reached  the  point  where  a  complete  de- 
fault was  obviously  inevitable'  prior  to 
American  occupation.  Certainly  that  is  a 
large  guess.  The  fact  is,  Haiti  never  de- 
faulted in  her  foreign  debt  until  Ameri- 
cans had  assumed  control.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  country  was  left  without  any  gov- 
ernment after  Guillaume.  There  was  a 
revolutionary  situation,  but  there  was  also 
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a  revolutionary  government.  The  state- 
ment that  'under  the  protection  of  these 
marines,  it  was  possible  for  the  Congress, 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution,  to  as- 
semble and  elect  a  President'  seems  to  me 
worse  than  a  misstatement  of  fact.  Have 
you  looked  at  all  at  a  record  of  the  Senate 
Hearings  ?  Do  you  know  how  that  Presi- 
dent was  elected  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution?  Have  you  read  Admiral 
Caperton's  dispatches  frankly  confessing 
that  he  forced  the  election  upon  an  un- 
willing legislature,  after  he  had  agreed  if 
elected  to  comply  to  any  terms  the  United 
States  might  wish? 

"Do  you  know  the  story  behind  your 
statement,  'a  treaty  was  subsequently  en- 
tered into  with  this  new  Haitian  Govern- 
ment'? Do  you  recall  the  instructions 
sent  from  Washington  to  the  Haitian  Gov- 
ernment, 'The  Haitian  Congress  will  be 
pleased  to  pass  forthwith  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President-elect  to  conclude 
without  modification  the  treaty  submitted 
by  you'  ? 

"It  is  not  true  that  the  rebellion  was 
put  down  by  Haiti's  police  force.  It  was 
put  down  by  the  U.  S.  marines.  In  the 
course  of  proceedings,  American  airplanes 
bombarded  defenseless  Haitian  villages 
and  American  forces  killed,  roughly,  3,000 
Haitians. 

"No  election  has  been  held  since  Smed- 
ley  Butler,  at  the  point  of  a  pistol,  dis- 
solved the  government  in  1916.  The  pres- 
ent government  is  an  unconstitutional 
government,  maintained  in  power  by 
American  forces.  Of  course,  the  Borno 
Government  does  not  and  cannot  object  to 
anything. 

"I  simply  cannot  understand  your  state- 
ment that  there  is  no  case  against  the 
United  States  in  its  record  of  Haiti.  I 
have  often  disagreed  with  you  in  the  past, 
but  I  have  never  met  anything  which 
seemed  to  me  such  blindness  to  facts  as 
this.  I  have  always  assumed  that  you 
were  earnestly  interested  in  a  peace  based 
upon  mutual  adjustment,  not  a  Pax  Roma 
imposed  by  a  marine  corps." 

Here  again  the  question  is,  Has  the 
United  States  pursued  a  policy  of  im- 
perialism in  Haiti  ? 


Haiti  has  been  a  republic  since  1804, 
when  she  won  her  independence  from 
France.  It  is  acknowledged  by  critics  of 
our  United  States  that  the  three  million 
inhabitants  of  Haiti  have  lived  under 
primitive  economic  conditions,  subject  to 
frequent  political  disturbances  often  ris- 
ing to  revolutionary  outbreak,  throughout 
her  history.  As  early  as  1847  we  were 
considering  the  advisability  of  a  naval 
base  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Haiti.  In 
1891  we  sent  ships  to  Port  au  Prince, 
capital  of  Haiti,  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  such  a  naval  base  at  Mole  St. 
Nicholas.  The  Haitian  Government  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  matter,  and  our  ships 
were  recalled.  French  banking  interests 
continued  in  control  of  the  Haitian 
finances  with  little  competition  until  1911, 
when  American  bankers  entered  the  field. 
Six  years  later  the  French  banking  inter- 
ests were  purchased  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York.  The  financial  situa- 
tion in  Haiti,  therefore,  became  a  matter 
of  interest  to  American  investors  and  to 
the  American  Government.  This  simple 
fact  is  in  itself  not  an  evidence  of  im- 
perialistic policy.  As  Mr.  Gannett  points 
out,  our  statement  that  Haitian  finances 
had  reached  the  point  where  a  complete 
default  was  obviously  inevitable  prior  to 
our  occupation  is,  of  course,  "a  guess"; 
but  it  is  a  guess  based  upon  a  mass  of  evi-. 
dence.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  fact.  Indeed, 
this  fact  is  corroborated  by  outstanding 
Haitian  authorities.  Mr.  Gannett  says 
that  Haiti  had  never  defaulted  on  her  for- 
eign debt.  But,  careful  observer  that  he 
is,  he  knows  that  Haiti's  expenditures  were 
constantly  exceeding  her  revenues,  and 
that  amortization  of  her  foreign  loans  was 
by  1915  many  years  in  arrears.  The  suc- 
cessive revolutions  and  continued  malad- 
ministration of  her  internal  revenues  were 
increasing  her  obligations  far  beyond  her 
capacity  to  pay.  Many  of  these  obliga- 
tions were  held  by  American  investors. 
The  government  issued  paper  money  in 
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violation  of  its  contract  with  the  national 
bank.  Every  one  agreed  that  the  Republic 
was  headed  for  national  bankruptcy.  Then 
came  the  barbarous  murder  of  President 
Guillaume  Sam, 

It  is  true  that  there  was  a  revolutionary 
government  following  this  climax  in  a 
series  of  disasters.  There  were  two,  if  not 
three,  with  every  prospect  of  more  to  fol- 
low. In  Port  au  Prince  there  was  a  "com- 
mittee of  public  safety,"  which  proved  it- 
self to  be  utterly  incapable  of  furnishing 
safety  either  for  the  Haitians  or  for  the 
foreigners.  The  recurring  revolutions  were 
stopped  by  the  United  States  marines.  In 
our  judgment,  this  was  a  good  thing  for 
Haiti.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
if  we  had  not  considered  it  our  duty  to  re- 
store order  in  Haiti,  some  other  power 
would  certainly  have  insisted  upon  its 
right  to  do  so.  We  intervened  in  Haiti. 
Nobody  welcomed  the  intervention.  Our 
Department  of  State  did  not  welcome  it. 
It  was  a  thankless  task.  It  was  an  un- 
pleasant business.  But  it  certainly  was 
not  considered  by  our  Department  of  State 
as  an  imperialistic  adventure.  Subsequent 
events  have  proved  it  to  be  a  beneficent 
work. 

The  reforms  in  Haiti  have  been  remark- 
able. These  reforms  have  been  possible 
because  of  the  presence  of  American  armed 
forces.  If  the  Haitian  people  had  been 
able  to  run  their  affairs  and  to  abide  by 
their  contracts,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  for  American  participation.  The 
new  constitution  was  adopted  by  {he  legis- 
lature of  Haiti,  and  the  treaty  of  1915 
was  voted  paragraph  by  paragraph  by  that 
body.  The  new  constitution  and  the  treaty 
have  been  to  the  best  interests  of  Haiti. 
There  is  nothing  in  either  document  which 
gives  to  the  United  States  or  to  its  citi- 
zens any  special  privileges  or  any  perma- 
nent rights  in  Haiti.  Thus  the  charge  of 
imperialism  and  of  a  greed  for  sordid 
gain,  for  which  this  country  has  bartered 
its  soul,  is,  we  believe,  unjust. 


Haiti  was  in  the  throes  of  a  rebellion 
inspired  by  brigands  murdering  and  pil- 
laging the  people  of  Haiti  without  reason 
or  compassion.  Our  marines  helped  to  put 
down  that  rebellion  and  to  stop  those  out- 
rages. American  blood  was  shed  in  de- 
fense of  the  people  of  Haiti.  This  blood 
was  shed  in  fulfillment  of  the  duties  we 
undertook  in  the  processes  of  restoring 
and  maintaining  order  in  that  country. 
Our  forces  were  aided  by  the  people  of 
Port  au  Prince.  To  have  left  these  people 
to  be  massacred  by  the  "cocos"  would  not 
have  been  approved  by  the  conscience  of  a 
humanitarian  people. 

It  is  true  that  no  popular  election  has 
been  held  in  Haiti  since  1916.  The  people 
of  Haiti  have  never  been  able  to  hold  free, 
fair,  popular  elections.  They  need  time 
and  training  before  they  will  be  able  to 
conduct  such  elections.  Next  January, 
however,  municipal  elections  will  be  held. 
Later,  there  will  be  popular  congressional 
elections.  One  familiar  with  the  actual 
conditions  in  Haiti  will  agree  that  this  is 
as  hopeful  a  political  fact  as  can  be  ex- 
pected at  this  time. 

Every  one  familiar  with  our  work  in 
Haiti  during  the  last  decade  agrees  that  it 
has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
Haitian  population.  No  one  favors  a  for- 
eign domination  for  Haiti.  The  most 
thoughtful  writers  agree  that  our  repre- 
sentatives there  have  wrought  marked  im- 
provements in  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion, roads,  machinery,  agriculture,  and 
particularly  in  the  means  of  education. 
This  work  cannot  be  left  half  finished.  To 
do  so  would  be  a  great  misfortune.  No 
one  in  our  State  Department  desires  that 
we  remain  in  Haiti  one  day  longer  than  is 
necessary.  It  is  fair  that  we  should  not 
withdraw  until  the  conditions  which  led 
up  to  our  intervention  are  forever  re- 
moved. The  probabilities  are  that  we 
shall  soon  be  out  of  Haiti.     When  we 
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withdraw,  the  charge  of  "imperialism" — 
wholly  unfounded,  we  believe — will  be 
finally  and  definitely  exploded. 

Mr.  Gannett's  statement  that  the  Borno 
Government  "does  not  and  cannot  object 
to  anything"  is  a  surprising  misstatement 
of  the  situation.  The  Borno  Government 
does  object  to  many  proposals  of  the 
treaty  officials.  The  government  not  only 
objects  to  measures  proposed  by  our  offi- 
cials, it  frequently  vetoes  such  proposals. 

Again,  since  imperialism  means  a  will 
to  extend  empire,  there  is  nothing  in  our 
behavior  in  Haiti  that  warrants  the  charge 
of  imperialism. 


SALVADOR  AND  NICARAGUA 

MR.  GANNETT^S  letter,  referred  to 
in  the  previous  editorials,  takes  ex- 
ception to  our  references  to  the  policies 
of  our  government  in  Salvador  and  Nica- 
ragua in  the  following  language : 

"As  to  Salvador  your  statement,  while 
technically  correct,  fails  to  note  that  the 
bankers,  after  prolonged  consultations  with 
the  State  Department,  obviously  felt  them- 
selves justified  in  informing  the  public  in 
their  published  loan  circular  that:  'It  is 
simply  not  thinkable  that,  after  a  Federal 
judge  has  decided  any  question  or  dispute 
between  the  bondholders  and  the  Salvador 
Government,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  not  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  sustain  such  decision.  There  is  a  prece- 
dent in  a  dispute  between  Costa  Eica  and 
Panama,  in  which  a  warship  was  sent  to 
carry  out  the  verdict  of  the  arbiters.' 

"On  Nicaragua,  too,  you  are  most 
grossly  misinformed.  The  government 
dispatches  (Foreign  Eelations)  show  that 
*The  Nicaraguan  Government'  which  're- 
quested the  United  States'  to  send  marines 
to  Nicaragua  was  a  discredited  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  driven  out  of  every 
city  in  the  country  except  the  capital,  and 
which  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  American 
marines  would  have  yielded  to  another. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  marines  were  not  sent 
at  once  upon  that  government's  request, 
but  only  after  the  local  representative  of 


Brown  Brothers  had  cabled  to  the  New 
York  office  and  they  had  got  in  touch  with 
the  State  Department.  You  will  find  the 
record  in  the  Secret  Hearings  of  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Nicaragua  of 
1914.  A  constitutional  government  was 
not  imperiled.  There  was  no  constitu- 
tional government  at  that  time.  We  had 
earlier  overthrown  Zelaya,  and  it  was  only 
our  intervention  which  maintained  the 
consequent  revolutionary  group  in  power. 
"I  hope  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  into  the  record.  I  certainly  hope 
never  to  see  such  a  justification  of  im- 
perialism in  the  Advocate  of  Peace.  I 
think  it  profoundly  discouraging." 

We  have  acted  upon  Mr.  Gannett's  sug- 
gestion and  looked  "into  the  record."  As 
we  have  already  tried  to  indicate,  we  are 
not  trying  to  justify  imperialism;  we  are 
trying  to  be  fair  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  comforting  that  Mr.  Gannett  finds 
our  reference  to  Salvador  "technically 
correct."  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say 
that  his  insinuation  that  the  State  De- 
partment gave  assurance  to  the  bankers  is 
neither  "technically"  nor  substantially 
correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  as- 
surance was  ever  given  or  even  tacitly  im- 
plied. The  quotation  from  the  "published 
loan  circular"  was  published  by  Mr.  Lis- 
man  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility, 
as  an  expression  of  his  own  individual 
opinion,  calculated,  it  would  appear,  to 
stimulate  the  sale  of  the  bonds. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Gannett  considers 
us  "most  grossly  misinformed"  about 
Nicaragua.  He  will  bear  with  us,  how- 
ever, if  we  strive  to  acquaint  him  with  cer- 
tain matters  which  he  seems  to  have  over- 
looked. 

After  the  resignation  of  Zelaya  a  new 
government  was  formed,  headed  by  Es- 
traba.  Then  our  government  assisted  the 
new  President  to  readjust  the  finances  of 
the  government.  This  exerted  no  little  in- 
fluence in  stabilizing  the  political  condi- 
tions.   The  new  government,  however,  was 
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not  united.  Intrigues  led  to  Estraba's 
resignation,  and  to  the  election  of  Adolfo 
Diaz  as  President.  Thereupon  the  Minis- 
ter of  War,  General  Mena,  started  a  revo- 
lution, and  the  Diaz  Government  requested 
assistance  from  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  acceded  to  this  request  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  a  return  to  the 
Zelaya  system  and  for  the  purpose  of  up- 
holding the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
Eepublic.  The  question  whether  or  not 
the  Nicaraguan  Government,  which  re- 
quested the  United  States  to  send  marines, 
was  a  discredited  government  is  open  to 
dispute.  In  any  case,  its  overthrow  would 
not  have  solved  the  political  problem  in 
Nicaragua.  It  would,  rather,  have  added 
to  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation. 

The  marines,  moreover,  were  not  sent  at 
once,  notwithstanding  the  request.  One 
would  naturally  expect  this  fact  to  meet 
with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Gannett.  On 
the  contrary,  he  seems  to  see  in  this  delay 
a  proof  that  our  government  was  awaiting 
orders  from  bankers  in  New  York.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  delay  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  government  was 
giving  the  carefuUest  deliberation  to  the 
question  whether  or  not  it  should  embark 
upon  such  an  important  and  consequential 
step.  The  decision  to  send  marines  to 
Nicaragua  followed  upon  the  request  of 
the  President  of  that  Eepublic,  supported 
from  many  quarters.  Probably  the  bank- 
ers were  in  favor  of  it.  If  so,  the  charge 
of  imperialism  against  the  United  States 
cannot  be  based  upon  these  facts.  Fur- 
thermore, there  has  been  a  most  remark- 
able economic  progress  in  Nicaragua  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  years.  Order  has  pre- 
vailed. Prominent  citizens  of  Nicaragua 
attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
maintained  there  a  legation  guard,  which, 
however,  has  never  used  force  or  coercion 
in  any  form  throughout  its  stay.  But, 
and  this  again  is  our  main  contention,  the 
guard  has  been  withdrawn,  with  the  result 


that  we  have  not  extended  empire  in  Nica- 
ragua. We  have  not  extended  our  empire 
in  Salvador.  So  once  again  those  who  at- 
tribute imperialistic  motives  to  our  gov- 
ernment are,  we  believe,  utterly  mistaken. 

And  thus  we  return  to  our  belief  that 
peace  between  nations  is  not  promoted  by 
scolding.  Of  course  a  government  in  a 
democracy  expects  to  be  watched  and  criti- 
cized. But  to  be  effective  the  criticism 
should  be  closely  related  to  the  facts  and 
just.  The  charge  that  our  government  is 
pursuing  a  policy  of  imperialism  in  the 
Caribbean  does  not  seem  to  us  just. 

Here  appears  an  intruding  conclusion. 
The  trouble  with  us  reformers,  and  we  re- 
formers have  our  troubles,  is  not  that  we 
are  overlovely  in  our  views  or  conduct. 
Indeed,  the  least  beautiful  of  atmospheres 
frequently  charges  the  arguments  of  re- 
formers. Those  particular  groups  of  re- 
formers known  as  "internationalists"  fre- 
quently appear  to  be  specially  charged 
with  pleasure-giving  animosities  against 
some  country  or  other.  Disquieting  fact, 
many  of  them  in  our  own  country  seem 
to  enjoy  hating  or  baiting  our  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  speaking  recently 
at  the  inaugural  dinner  of  the  Interna- 
tional Theater  Society  in  London,  re- 
marked :  "I  am  not  an  internationalist 
because  all  through  a  long,  wasted,  and 
wicked  life  I  have  observed  that  interna- 
tionalists were  people  engaged  in  violently 
hating  some  particular  country."  If  one 
wishes  to  dispair  of  promoting  interna- 
tional understanding,  one  needs  but  to 
dwell  upon  the  temper,  the  sentimental- 
ism,  the  irritability  and  intolerance  of  cer- 
tain international  reformers.  Perhaps  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  reformers  to  talk 
or  to  behave  beautifully.  Rien  n'est  heau 
que  le  vrai.  And  yet  in  this  attempt  to  be 
just  to  our  own  country,  we  have  tried  to 
remember  that  nothing  is  beautiful  save 
the  truth. 
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A  SANE  APPROACH  TO  THE 
WORLD  COURT 

NOW  is  an  appropriate  time  for  study, 
meditation,  conference,  and  dispas- 
sionate judgment,  for  we  of  America  are 
about  to  make  a  major  decision.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  involves  not  a  few  of  our 
future  relations  with  the  other  govern- 
ments of  the  world.  Our  reply  to  this 
question  may  affect  problems  of  primary 
importance,  issues  of  war  or  peace.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  United  States  of 
America  adhere  to  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  set  up  by  the 
League  of  Nations  and  sitting  at  The 
Hague?  We  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  able  to  answer  this  inquiry  with  wis- 
dom, and  to  act  accordingly. 

The  American  Peace  Society,  first  to 
espouse  an  international  court  of  justice 
separate  from  an  international  law-making 
congress  of  nations,  is  naturally  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  there  is  in  ex- 
istence at  last  a  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice,  and  by  the  further 
fact  that  practically  all  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  in  favor  of  such  a  court,  in- 
cluding our  own  United  States.  In  any 
discussion  of  the  question  whether  or  not 
our  United  States  should  adhere  to  this 
particular  court,  it  is  well  to  observe  at 
the  outset  that  we  of  the  United  States 
are  substantially  in  accord  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  should  be  an  international 
court  of  justice.  The  issue  with  us  is 
whether  or  not  we  should  adhere  to  the 
existing  court.    We  believe  that  we  should. 

There  are  many  among  us  who  appar- 
ently have  no  doubts  about  the  matter. 
They  are  quite  positive  that  we  should 
adhere.  The  most  active  of  these  are  the 
League  of  Nations  enthusiasts,  banded  "to 
cultivate  and  organize  public  opinion  fa- 
vorable to  the  World  Court  and  the  League 
of  Nations."  There  are  among  us  abso- 
lutists, not  yet  favorable  to  our  joining 
the  League  of  Nations,  who  find  in  the 


existing  court  a  great  satisfaction,  the 
strength  and  poignancy  of  "the  real 
thing,"  which  is  the  temper  of  absolutism. 
Many  favor  our  adhering  to  the  court  be- 
cause President  Harding  in  1923  and 
later  President  Coolidge  have  recom- 
mended it.  Republicans,  therefore,  influ- 
enced also  by  Mr.  Hughes,  have  accepted 
the  recommendation  that  we  adhere,  albeit 
with  a  number  of  reservations.  Many 
Democrats,  following  in  the  path  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  have  done  the  same.  The  wide- 
spread belief,  now  quite  apparent,  that  we 
should  by  all  means  adhere  to  the  exist- 
ing court  reminds  one  of  the  enthusiastic 
and  all  but  unanimous  support  in  this 
country  of  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  immediately  following  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  in  1919. 

But  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  deter- 
mined opposition,  not  to  our  being  parties 
to  an  international  court  of  justice,  but 
to  our  having  anything  to  do  with  this 
existing  court.  This  opposition  comes 
from  a  few  who  feel  that  by  adhering  to 
this  court  of  the  League  of  Nations  we 
would  do  violence  to  our  American  policy 
of  keeping  out  of  European  politics.  Since 
the  court  was  organized  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  since  the  members  of  this  court 
are  elected  by  the  Assembly  and  by  the 
Council  of  the  League,  since  vacancies  are 
filled  by  the  same  bodies,  since  the  salaries 
of  the  judges  are  determined  by  the  As- 
sembly of  the  League  of  Nations  upon  the 
proposal  of  the  Council,  since  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  League,  upon  the  proposal  of 
the  Council,  lays  down  the  regulations 
under  which  retiring  pensions  may  be 
given  to  the  personnel  of  the  court,  since 
the  expenses  of  the  court  are  borne  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  it  is  argued  that  there- 
fore the  court  is  an  agent  of  the  League. 
As  an  agent  of  the  League,  it  is  a  League 
court  and  not  a  court  of  law.  For  this 
reason  the  United  States  should  have  no 
part  in  it. 
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It  is  further  objected  that  the  existing 
court  passes  upon  political  disputes  for 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  that  we  should 
therefore  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  unless 
we  have  decided  to  change  our  well-known 
policy  of  keeping  out  of  European  poli- 
tics. Furthermore,  the  court  is  based 
upon  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
This  covenant  is  the  law  of  the  League, 
and  the  court  has  no  option  except  to 
operate  under  this  covenant.  If  we  were 
to  adhere  to  the  court  "with  reservations," 
it  would  simply  mean  that  we  had  decided 
to  mingle  in  European  politics  "with  reser- 
vations." It  is  pointed  out  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  United  States  to  join  the 
League  outright  as  a  principal  than  to 
join  the  court  as  a  "hanger-on."  Oppo- 
nents to  the  existing  court  argue  further, 
since  it  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ties, decide  a  case  ex  cequo  et  bono,  that  it 
would,  if  we  were  a  member  of  the  court, 
open  the  way  to  serious  embarrassment. 
If,  for  example,  Japan  and  Mexico  were 
to  find  themselves  in  difficulty  over  the 
question  whether  or  not  Japan  should  es- 
tablish a  naval  base  in  Mexico,  these  two 
countries  might  agree  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  court;  whereupon  the  court 
would  be  in  position  to  decide  the  case 
contrary,  perhaps,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people.  Similarly,  if  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Venezuela  were  to  be  confronted 
again  with  a  boundary  dispute,  they  might 
refer  the  case  to  the  court  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  decision  being  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

As  for  President  Harding^s  recom- 
mendation, set  forth  in  his  speech  at  St. 
Louis,  shortly  before  his  death,  opponents 
of  our  joining  the  court  have  been  quick 
to  point'  out  Mr.  Harding's  qualifying 
sentences.  In  that  speech  Mr.  Harding 
said :  "Two  conditions  may  be  considered 
indispensable:  First,  that  the  tribunal  be 
so  constituted  as  to  appear  and  to  be,  in 


theory  and  practice,  in  form  and  in  sub- 
stance, beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  a 
world  court  and  not  a  League  court;  sec- 
ond, that  the  United  States  shall  occupy 
a  place  of  perfect  equality  with  every 
other  power."  These  "indispensable"  con- 
ditions cannot  be  met  by  any  plan  for  join- 
ing the  existing  court,  even  with  reserva- 
tions. 

The  very  suggestion  that  we  can  only 
join  the  court  with  reservations  implies 
that  there  are  objections  to  the  court.  If 
there  were  no  such  objections,  we  would 
not  halt  before  the  optional  clause  for 
compulsory  jurisdiction.  The  reservation 
that  we  shall  not  be  involved  in  any  legal 
relation  to  the  League  of  Nations  would 
indicate  that  we  look  upon  the  court  as 
legally  related  to  the  League.  The  reser- 
vation that  we  shall  not  in  any  way  be 
bound  by  any  advisory  opinion  of  the  court 
is  a  clear  indication  that  we  are  opposed 
to  that  aspect  of  the  court.  Evidently 
there  are  a  number  of  things  about  the 
court  in  which  we  do  not  believe. 

The  major  objection,  of  which  all  of 
these  objections  are  but  phases,  is  that  the 
existing  court  is  founded  upon  wrong 
principles.  It  is  based  upon  the  covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  which  we  do 
not  believe.  By  its  very  nature  it  is 
obliged  to  accept  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
which  we  have  refused  to  ratify.  For  us 
to  accept  its  jurisdiction  would  mean  to 
accept  a  court  empowered  with  the  right 
to  interpret  our  Monroe  Doctrine,  which 
we  have  rather  persistently  insisted  upon 
interpreting  for  ourselves.  What  is  needed 
is  a  code  of  international  law,  mutually 
agreed  upon,  acceptable  to  the  United 
States,  a  statement  of  principles  wrought 
out  by  delegates  from  all  of  the  nations 
and  ratified  by  the  various  governments, 
as  a  basis  for  competence  of  the  court. 

Here  in  substance  is  the  issue  about  to 
divide  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Senate. 
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We  admit  that  the  case  against  our  ad- 
herence to  the  existing  court  is  a  strong 
one.  We  accept  substantially  every  argu- 
ment of  its  opponents.  We  wish  that  the 
existing  court  were  more  conformable  to 
our  American  views.  If  we  had  our  way 
about  it,  the  court  would  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  League  of  Nations,  when 
we  could  enter  it  with  our  heads  up,  with 
no  reservations  of  any  kind.  Perhaps  it 
is  our  duty  to  stay  out  until  the  court  can 
be  universally  accepted  as  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. We  are  entirely  willing  to  leave  this 
matter  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

But  that  the  United  States,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  sisterhood  of  nations,  are  to  be 
one  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
members  of  an  international  court  of  jus- 
tice, is  certain.  Fifteen  years  ago  Mr. 
Elihu  Root  said :  "The  next  step  by  which 
the  system  of  peaceable  settlement  of  in- 
ternational disputes  can  be  advanced,  the 
pathway  along  which  it  can  be  pressed  for- 
ward to  universal  acceptance  and  use,  is  to 
substitute  for  the  kind  of  arbitration  we 
have  now,  in  which  the  arbitrators  pro- 
ceed according  to  their  ideas  of  diplomatic 
obligation,  real  courts,  where  judges,  act- 
ing under  the  sanctity  of  the  judicial  oath, 
pass  upon  the  rights  of  countries,  as 
judges  pass  upon  the  rights  of  individuals, 
in  accordance  with  the  facts  as  found  and 
the  law  as  established."  No  one  at  all 
familiar  with  American  history  can  doubt 
the  validity  of  this  prophecy. 

But  now,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning, 
it  is  our  duty  to  study  and  to  render  a  dis- 
passionate judgment.  We  can  afford  to 
wait  rather  than  to  act  unwisely  in  this 
most  important  matter. 

We,  the  editorial  "we,"  have  our 
opinions  about  the  step  now  to  take.  We 
believe  it  best  to  adhere  to  the  existing 
court  with  any  reservations  necessary  to 
win  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  The 
processes  of  perfecting  the  court  would 
not  be  impeded  by  such  an  act  on  our  part. 
We    believe    they    would   be    accelerated. 


There  are  some  things  we  just  have  to 
leave  to  other,  and  later,  and  possibly, 
very  possibly,  abler  hands. 


THE  LOCARNO  PSYCHOLOGY 

THE  work  at  Locarno,  ending  October 
16,  is  producing  a  new  attitude  of 
mind  in  Europe.  This  is  the  hope  and 
the  promise  of  that  work. 

This  change  in  temper  was  the  great 
need.  The  war  left  the  world  with  a  Ger- 
many sullen  and  revengeful,  and  with  a 
France  surcharged  with  fears.  The  two 
problems  facing  the  Allies  were  to  obtain 
from  Germany  reparations  for  her  devas- 
tations, and  to  set  up  agencies  which 
would  assure  them  that  there  would  be  no 
further  attacks  upon  them.  The  former 
was  dealt  with  in  the  Dawes  plan,  tlie 
latter  has  passed  through  many  phases. 

The  evolution  of  the  sense  of  security, 
particularly  for  Belgium  and  France,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  world  politics. 
It  begins  with  the  French  demands  for 
buffer  States,  for  an  interallied  police,  for 
a  military  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  for  a  league  of  force, 
all  of  which  matters  were  seriously  to  the 
fore  in  the  Paris  Conference  of  1918-1919. 
As  a  result,  there  developed  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  with  its  articles  42  and  43, 
establishing  demilitarized  zones  along  the 
Ehine;  with  its  articles  159  to  213,  dis- 
arming Germany.  Then  came  the  Treaty 
of  St.  Germain,  disarming  Austria;  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon,  disarming  Hungary; 
the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  disarming  Bul- 
garia. Then  we  have  France  making 
military  alliances  with  Belgium  in  1930, 
with  Poland  in  1921,  with  Czechoslovakia 
in  1924.  Because  of  the  common  funk, 
there  sprang  into  being  the  Little  En- 
tente. Then  followed  various  conferences, 
not  the  least  of  which  were  the  various 
assemblies  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In 
1920   this   assembly   favored   mutual   de- 
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fensive  guaranties.  In  1923  this  body 
was  sympathetic  toward  a  draft  treaty 
of  mutual  assistance,  with  special  defen- 
sive alliances.  In  1924  it  unanimously 
adopted  a  protocol  designed  to  bring 
about  disarmament,  to  establish  arbitra- 
tion, and  to  guarantee  security. 

Finally,  upon  Germany's  initiative, 
forecast  in  the  Cuno  proposals  of  1922, 
following  the  failure  at  Cannes  and  the 
occupation  of  the  Euhr  by  the  French,  the 
whole  matter  appeared  in  a  new  light  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1925,  for  on  that  day  Germany 
sent  another  proposal  looking  toward  the 
mutual  security  of  European  States. 
Then  followed  the  French  reply  under 
date  of  June  16,  the  German  objections 
to  any  unilateral  program  under  date  of 
July  20,  and  a  conference  of  jurists  in 
London  during  September.  October  5  the 
security  conference  met  at  Locarno. 
There  is  a  most  important  history  behind 
these  facts. 

All  of  the  difficulties  facing  Europe 
have  not  disappeared.  Germany  will  con- 
tinue to  object  to  the  status  quo  insisted 
upon  in  the  findings  at  Locarno,  for  she 
cannot  forget  her  lost  colonies,  the  Danzig 
Corridor  and  Silesia.  Under  the  very- 
terms  of  the  agreements,  armaments  are 
still  essential.  Germany's  acceptance  is 
in  a  sense  a  repetition  of  her  acceptance 
at  the  peace  table  in  Versailles.  Article 
10  of  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions has  been  reaffirmed.  The  defensive 
alliances  between  France  and  Poland  and 
between  France  and  Czechoslovakia  are 
not  especially  complimentary  to  the  other 
treaties  of  Locarno.  Eussia  remains  a 
continuous  and  not  altogether  hopeful 
factor  in  the  new  equation. 

And  yet  it  is  clear  that  this  first  real 
European  conference  since  the  end  of  the 
first  Balkan  war  has  wrought  a  marked 
change  in  the  spirit  and  outlook  of 
Europe.  As  a  result  of  Locarno,  we  seem 
to  have  a  new  concert  of  Europe,  a  system 
of  peace,  certainly  a  new  kind  of  talk. 


There  has  already  been  a  marked  reduc- 
tion of  armament  in  the  realm  of  purpose, 
which  is  the  only  realm  of  importance. 
If  America  and  Eussia  are  outside,  the 
co-operation  between  France  and  Ger- 
many is  real. 

The  results,  therefore,  are  already  tangi- 
ble. England,  chief  sponsor  for  the  trea- 
ties, is  evidently  determined  to  face  the 
music.  The  House  of  Commons  has  al- 
ready passed  the  treaties.  The  London. 
Times  feels  that  there  is  ''peace  at  last." 
This  semi-official  mouthpiece  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  takes  the  view  that  a  very 
great  and  liberating  event  has  happened 
at  Locarno ;  that  the  light  of  a  new  dawn 
is  at  last  breaking  upon  the  world.  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  calls  the  Locarno 
Conference  "the  real  peace  congress  of 
Europe."  Great  Britain  is  proud  of  her 
part  in  the  work.  She  looks  upon  herself 
as  engaged  in  the  alleviation  of  the  in- 
tolerable conditions  on  the  continent.  She 
seems  to  feel  relieved  that  France  is  re- 
leased at  last  from  the  necessity  of  per- 
petually guarding  against  a  possible  new 
attack  by  Germany.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  in  England  that  Locarno 
marks  a  milestone  in  the  recovery  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  restoration  of  British  pres- 
tige. There  is  no  doubt  that  Great 
Britain  played  a  major  role  and  on  a  great 
stage.  As  a  result,  Germany  is  on  a  plane 
of  equality  again  with  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  under  a  bilateral  treaty,  takes 
a  place  with  the  council  of  ambassadors, 
and  already  begins  to  see  the  retirement 
of  allied  soldiery  from  Cologne,  Coblenz, 
and  Mayence.  No  wonder,  on  November 
17,  the  treaty  was  accepted  by  the  German 
cabinet.  The  anxiety  "to  satisfy  the  de- 
sire for  security  and  protection  which  ani- 
mates the  peoples  upon  whom  fell  the 
scourge  of  the  war  of  1914-1918"  has 
ended,  evidently,  in  a  European  temper 
newer,  saner,  and  far  more  hopeful  for  the 
peace  of  Europe  than  any  "plan"  hereto- 
fore proposed. 
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DEBT  FUNDING  AND  NEW  LOANS 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  definite  connec- 
tion between  the  process  of  funding 
war  debts  in  Washington  and  the  exten- 
sion in  New  York  of  new  loans  to  Euro- 
pean countries.  France  failed  in  reach- 
ing a  settlement  with  our  Debt  Funding 
Commission,  and  her  request  for  a  loan 
in  New  York  was  promptly  refused.  Italy 
accepted  and  signed  an  arrangement,  and 
almost  immediately  one  hundred  million 
dollars  were  placed  at  her  disposal. 
Czechoslovakia  funded  her  debt,  and  the 
negotiations  for  a  four-millior-doUar  loan 
to  be  floated  by  the  municipality  of  Brno 
are  favorably  under  way. 

The  settlement  with  Italy  was  a  very 
happy  consummation.  The  mission, 
headed  by  Count  Volpi,  the  Italian  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  came  to  Washington  with 
instructions  to  reach  some  sort  of  agree- 
ment, if  the  terms  offered  were  at  all  ac- 
ceptable. The  first  Italian  proposal  was 
rejected  by  our  delegation,  which  coun- 
tered it  with  the  terms  finally  accepted. 
In  acceding  to  these  terms.  Count  Volpi 
stated  that  they  are  higher  than  those 
which  Italy  had  expected,  but  that  they 
are  acceptable,  nevertheless. 

And  yet  the  terms  offered  Italy  are  very 
light  indeed.  A  debt  of  over  two  billion 
dollars  is  to  be  extinguished  in  the  course 
of  sixty-two  years;  but  for  the  first  five 
years  the  inclusive  annual  payments  on 
this  huge  sum  amount  to  only  five  million 
dollars.  It  is  only  after  1930  that  the 
amounts  begin  to  increase  appreciably, 
and  not  until  1940  do  the  annual  pay- 
ments reach  the  sum  of  twenty  millions. 
The  annuities  are  so  adjusted  that  the  bulk 
of  the  payments  applies  to  the  principal 
of  the  debt.     Interest  is  purely  nominal. 

Compared  with  the  terms  offered  to  the 
French,  our  arrangement  with  Italy  is 
most  generous.  Italy  has  a  balanced 
budget.     Her  foreign  trade  situation,  in- 


cluding all  her  international  financial 
operations,  is  fairly  satisfactory.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  if  the  same  elements 
that  were  so  vociferous  during  the  French 
negotiations  against  liberality  toward 
France  will  now  raise  objections  to  so  emi- 
nently fair  a  treatment  on  our  part  of  our 
Italian  creditor. 

The  terms  on  which  settlement  was 
made  with  Czechoslovakia  are  also  very 
liberal.  Her  debt  to  our  Treasury, 
amounting  to  155  million  dollars,  is  like- 
wise to  be  extinguished  in  sixty-two  years, 
the  payments  during  the  first  five  years 
amounting  altogether  to  but  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

In  the  case  of  both  of  these  settlements 
there  are  two  outstanding  features.  In- 
terest charges  are  so  low  that  we  actually 
have  what  amounts  to  a  partial  cancella- 
tion or  scaling  down  of  the  total  debt. 
In  each  case  the  payments  during  the  first 
five  years  are  so  small  as  to  amount  to  a 
virtual  moratorium.  Both  of  these  points 
are  highly  significant. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Italian  Mis- 
sion agreed  so  readily  to  a  settlement  be- 
cause of  their  conviction  that  whatever  ar- 
rangements are  now  made  are  not  likely 
to  be  permanent.  It  is  rather  expected — 
and  not  in  the  Italian  circles  alone — that 
during  the  next  five  years  there  will  be 
a  general  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
problem  of  international  indebtedness,  in- 
cluding the  reparation  question;  and  if 
that  should  happen,  the  precedent  of  par- 
tial cancellation  established  now  may  be 
invoked  for  a  very  considerable  extension. 

However  that  may  be,  new  loans  to 
those  countries  which  have  funded  their 
war  debts  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day; 
and  that  is  a  development  worthy  of  most 
serious  thought. 

Within  a  few  days  of  protesting  that  five 
million  dollars  a  year  constitute  a  heavy 
burden  for  Italy,  that  country  undertook 
to  meet  additional  payments  of  no  less 
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than  eight  million  dollars  a  year  as  in- 
terest and  amortization  charges  on  the  new 
Morgan  loan.  Apparently  this  first  loan 
is  merely  a  precursor  of  other  loans  to 
follow  in  the  near  future.  It  is  quite 
worth  while  to  envisage  the  situation  in 
which  payments  to  our  Treasury  would  be 
met  out  of  proceeds  of  loans  floated  in 
New  York.  The  check  for  $5,199,000,  so 
spectacularly  presented  by  Count  Volpi  to 
Secretary  Mellon  on  the  day  following  the 
debt  settlement,  was  d^a^\^l  against  the 
proceeds  of  a  fifty-million-dollar  loan  ex- 
tended to  Italy  by  the  Morgan  House  some 
months  ago.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
future  payments  will  be  met  in  a  similar 
fashion. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  amount 
of  money  now  being  loaned  to  Germany 
is  so  enormous  that  there  is  no  exaggera- 
tion in  saying  that  reparation  payments 
under  the  Dawes  plan  are  met  out  of 
American  loans.  The  situation  with  re- 
gard to  the  flood  of  loans  to  Germany  is 
so  serious,  in  fact,  that  the  Department 
of  State  found  it  necessary  recently  to 
warn  our  big  bankers  against  too  great 
a  facileness  in  placing  German  securities 
on  the  American  market. 

The  situation  in  which  money  is  indis- 
criminately loaned  to  Europe  is  not  de- 
void of  danger.  It  may  prove  decidedly 
embarrassing  to  the  Treasury  when  pay- 
ments under  the  funding  arrangements 
increase  to  really  appreciable  sums.  It 
may  prove  even  more  embarrassing  to 
those  investors  who  buy  European  securi- 
ties drawn  by  the  glamor  of  their  strong 
position,  when  in  reality  this  apparent 
strength  of  position  merely  comes  from 
the  fact  that  new  money  is  borrowed  to 
pay  interest  on  old  loans. 


tleman  at  the  head  of  the  table,  Mr.  Aus- 
ten Chamberlain,  has  suggested  the  wis- 
dom of  such  a  step  in  the  light  of  the 
treaties  of  Locarno.  If  Germany  is  to  be 
accepted  again  as  an  equal  partner  with 
England,  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy,  the 
reason  for  any  "allied  powers"  has  disap- 
peared. The  council  of  ambassadors  is 
now  to  include  a  representative  from  Ger- 
many. That  looks  like  wholesome  busi- 
ness. But,  furthermore,  the  erstwhile  "al- 
lied powers"  have  notified  Germany  that 
they  are  to  begin  the  evacuation  of  Co- 
logne on  December  1.  Not  only  that,  they 
are  going  to  withdraw  their  civil  adminis- 
tration from  Coblenz  and  Mayence.  Con- 
sidering the  difiiculties  yet  to  be  overcome, 
especially  because  of  the  German  Nation- 
alists, this  is  politics  of  a  new  and  higher 
order  than  the  caterwauling  policies  we 
have  had  to  endure  since  the  Treaty  of 
Paris. 


THE  new  hope  in  Europe  is  working 
tangibly.  The  "allied  powers,"  rulers 
of  Europe  since  the  World  War,  are  plan- 
ning to  retire  from  business.     The  gen- 


THE  Chilean  political  situation  has 
been  difficult  to  foUow.  Our  impres- 
sion is  that  she  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  prospects  for  greater  stability  and 
progress.  Aemiliano  Figuero,  coalition 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  was  elected 
October  24  by  a  large  majority.  This  elec- 
tion of  a  man  who  has  been  president  be- 
fore seems  to  be  an  expression  of  a  will  in 
Chile  to  solve  her  problems  of  finance  and 
to  carry  on  her  peaceful  policies  of  politi- 
cal evolution.  No  doubt  Chile  has  been 
traveling  amid  abnormal  conditions.  No 
doubt  Senor  Alessandri's  voluntary  resig- 
nation as  president  of  the  republic  will  be 
recorded  in  Chilean  history  as  a  patriotic 
act  of  a  statesman  and  patriot.  Senor 
Figuero's  return  to  the  office,  after  several 
years  of  retirement  from  political  life, 
augurs  well  for  the  future  because,  as  he 
himself  has  pointed  out,  he  had  not  as- 
pired to  the  office,  and  had  done  nothing 
to  gain  it.    There  is  every  reason  for  be- 
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lieving  that  he  has  reassumed  this  heavy 
responsibility  because  of  his  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  genuine  interests  of  his  country. 


4  FFAIRS  in  Nicaragua  are  disturbed 
XJl  again.  The  situation  is  not  encour- 
aging, especially  for  the  real  friends  of 
Nicaragua,  anxious  to  see  her  upstanding 
and  self-governing.  The  president  is  at 
the  mercy  of  a  minority.  The  coalition 
cabinet  is  ended  and  a  small  group  of  con- 
servatives are  in  full  power.  From  the 
meager  dispatches,  it  appears  that  the 
Charmorro  faction,  the  small  group  of  the 
conservative  party,  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated  at  the  last  elections.  The  coali- 
tion of  the  other  conservatives  with  the 
liberals  assured  the  victory  of  President 
Solorzano.  That  the  Charmorro  faction 
is  again  in  the  saddle  gives  rise  to  the  im- 
pression that  lawful  processes  have  been 


subordinated  again  to  physical  force.  In- 
deed, it  would  appear  that  President 
Solorzano  is  in  fact  a  prisoner  of  the 
Charmorrists.  If  these  be  the  facts,  Nica- 
ragua is  faced  with  a  moral  and  a  political 
outrage.  La  Prensa  (New  York),  review- 
ing the  situation,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Nicaragua  has  just  emerged  from 
a  sorrowful  experience  with  foreign  inter- 
vention. It  would  seem,  says  the  writer, 
that  the  patriotism  of  her  statesmen  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  lead  them  to  the 
conclusion,  on  the  day  that  foreigners  had 
disappeared  from  her  soil,  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  horrors  of  intervention,  all 
the  personal  sacrifices  they  could  make,  all 
the  ambitions  they  had  to  renounce,  and 
all  the  partisan  feeling  they  could  give 
up,  would  be  little  enough  to  offer.  That, 
in  all  reason,  seems  to  be  the  simple  truth. 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


LATIN  AMERICA  AT  A  GLANCE 

THE  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  reports  as  follows  the  con- 
dition of  various  Latin-American  coun- 
tries as  of  November  15 : 

Argentina. — The  first  official  crop  esti- 
mate indicates  a  large  yield  of  cereals,  but 
less  than  the  trade  expected.  The  export 
movement  continues  quiet,  due  to  lower 
prices.  Buying  interest  in  hides  and 
skins,  wool,  and  quebracho  is  increasing. 
The  end  of  season  depression  is  affecting 
local  business  and  credits  are  restricted. 
The  extra  session  of  Congress  convenes  on 
November  23  to  consider  several  urgent 
matters,  including  the  budget  debt  con- 
solidation. State  railway  and  petroleum 
laws,  and  Argentine  participation  in  the 
Philadelphia  Exposition. 

Brazil. — The  money  situation  is  worse. 
Banks  are  paying  11  per  cent.  Exchange 
is  still  firm,  although  it  weakened  slightly 


at  the  end  of  the  week.  Official  figures 
show  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1925  to  have  amounted  to  42,509,000 
pounds  sterling  and  imports  to  43,709,000 
pounds  sterling. 

Peru. — Trade  in  Peru  has  shown  slight 
improvement  during  the  week,  with  ex- 
change steady  at  $3.96  to  the  Peruvian 
pound.  The  total  value  of  imports  into 
Peru  for  August  was  1,449,087  Peruvian 
pounds,  of  which  the  United  States  fur- 
nished 559,195,  Great  Britain  281,930, 
and  Germany  141,313  pounds. 

Uruguay. — The  elections  for  National 
Deputies,  to  be  held  on  November  29,  is 
claiming  public  attention.  An  improve- 
ment in  business  is  likely  thereafter. 

Porto  Rico. — Business  in  general  is 
dull.  Tobacco  and  early  coffee  shipments 
are  relieving  the  situation  somewhat. 
Fruit  exports  are  declining.  Public-work 
projects,  beginning  about  January,  should 
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increase  employment  and  put  more  money 
in  circulation. 

Trinidad. — Trade  is  dull,  with  no  im- 
provement expected  before  the  late  cacao 
crop  moves,  January  cacao  prospects  are 
good,  but  the  sugar  outlook  is  bad.  Pe- 
troleum exports  are  gaining  and  an  in- 
itial shipment  of  nearly  two  million  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  has  been  made  to  Kew 
York.  Government  finances  have  shown 
an  increasing  surplus. 


THE  FRENCH  CRISIS 

JOSEPH  CAILLAUX^S  tenure  of  office 
has  proved  to  be  rather  short.  His 
absence  from  France  during  the  weeks  of 
the  unsuccessful  debt-funding  negotia- 
tions in  Washington  gave  his  enemies  at 
home  ample  opportunity  to  prepare  his 
downfall.  His  difficulties  began  with  the 
Congress  of  the  Radical  and  Socialist 
Radical  parties  at  Nice,  and  after  that 
events  developed  rapidly,  leading  to  the 
resignation  of  the  Painleve  Cabinet  and 
its  almost  immediate  reconstitution,  with 
the  notable  omission  of  Caillaux. 

Radical  Party  Congress 

The  twenty-second  Congress  of  the 
Radical  and  the  Socialist  Radical  Parties 
opened  at  Nice  on  October  15.  It  was 
practically  dominated  by  the  former 
Premier,  M.  Herriot,  who  is  the  President 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Trouble,  as  far  as  Caillaux  was  con- 
cerned, developed  during  the  second  day 
of  the  Congress,  when  a  report  was  pre- 
sented on  the  financial  problems  con- 
fronting France.  The  author  of  the  re- 
port. Deputy  ISTogaro,  advocated  the  in- 
troduction of  a  capital  levy,  and  Caillaux 
took  the  floor  to  oppose  this  proposal. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  M,  Herriot 
appealed  to  M.  Caillaux  to  co-operate  in 
finding  a  formula  which  would  express 
the  opinion  of  the  Radical  Party.  He 
begged  him,  if  his  other  plans  were  not 
sufficient,  to  consider  a  capital  levy.  M. 
Caillaux  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  em- 
bark on  the  study  which  M.  Herriot  pro- 
posed, but  these  were  measures  which, 
while  good  in  times  of  prosperity,  could 
not  be  applied  in  bad  times.    He  said : 

"If  I  thought  that  a  capital  levy  could  send 


up    the    value    of   government    securities,    I 
would  accept  it  straight  away." 

Then  M.  Caillaux,  approaching  M.  Her- 
riot on  the  platform,  exclaimed : 

"I  too,  my  dear  Herriot,  desire  to  save  my 
country.  For  her  I  would  give  my  life, 
for  our  lives  and  property  are  but  small 
things  in  comparison  with  the  sacrifice  of 
those  who  sleep  on  the  field  of  battle  and  to 
whom  I  address  in  your  name  and  in  that 
of  the  government  the  supreme  greeting." 

After  debate  which  lasted  several  days, 
the  Congress  finally  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

The  Radical  and  Socialist-Radical  Party, 
taking  note  of  the  fact  that  the  serious 
financial  situation  which  it  has  to  meet  is 
due  to  the  policy  of  weakness  and  illusion 
pursued  by  the  Bloc  National,  and  recalling 
the  fact  that  it  has  incessantly  condemned 
these  proceedings,  confirms  its  previous  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  a  rigorous  policy  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  stabilizing  the  franc, 
which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  any 
lasting  financial  restoration,  notes  the  neces- 
sity of  proceeding  to  a  progressive  consolida- 
tion of  the  short-term  and  fioating  debt,  and 
expresses  its  desire  to  achieve  the  fiscal  effort 
required  for  the  realization  of  its  program 
in  conformity  with  its  principles  by  improv- 
ing the  yield  of  the  income  tax,  both  by  an 
energetic  repression  of  fraud  and  by  the  im- 
provement of  its  scope.  The  Congress  of  the 
Radical  and  Socialist-Radical  Party  leaves 
to  the  government  the  task  of  securing  on 
its  own  responsibility  the  balance  of  the 
budget  for  1926,  the  needs  of  the  treasury, 
and  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  and  declares 
that  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Radical  and 
Socialist-Radical  Party  is  founded  upon  three 
essential  principles:  (1)  The  predominance 
of  direct  taxation  over  indirect  taxation, 
which  is  a  heavy  burden  on  the  consumer; 
(2)  progressive  taxation;  (3)  the  necessity 
for  the  financial  restoration  of  the  country 
of  a  special  contribution  levied  upon  all 
forms  of  wealth  and  capital. 

The  resolution,  however,  really  did  not 
settle  the  matter,  since  in  the  course  of 
debate  Caillaux  had  declared  that,  what- 
ever resolution  the  Congress  might  pass, 
he,  as  a  member  of  the  government,  re- 
served his  entire  freedom  of  action. 
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Caillaux  Refuses  to  Resign 

During  the  few  days  which  followed  the 
Congress  the  position  of  Caillaux  rapidly 
became  more  and  more  precarious.  The 
franc  continued  to  slide,  and  it  became 
known  that  the  gold  conversion  loan  upon 
which  he  had  counted  so  much  was  practi- 
cally a  failure.  The  actual  subscription  to 
the  loan  yielded  but  six  billion  francs  in- 
stead of  fifteen  billions,  which  Caillaux 
had  expected.  On  October  25  Caillaux 
delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  reiterated 
his  position  as  presented  to  the  Radical 
Congress,  and  on  the  next  day  the  storm 
burst. 

A  cabinet  council  was  held  on  October 
26.  Before  the  council  there  was  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Ministry  of  War  between  M. 
Painleve,  M.  Caillaux,  and  M.  Briand,  at 
which  M.  Laval,  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
was  also  present.  M.  Painleve  is  reported 
to  have  told  M.  Caillaux  that,  in  view  of 
his  speech  of  the  day  before,  it  was  difficult 
to  reconcile  his  line  of  action  with  that  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Nice  Congress,  and  that 
he  had  better  resign.  M.  Caillaux  flatly 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  his  financial 
policy  had  never  varied,  and  that  he  did 
not  see  that  he  alone  should  be  a  victim. 
He  attributed  the  present  crisis  to  in- 
trigues conducted  against  him  by  certain 
bankers,  and  said  that,  if  obliged  to  resign 
now,  he  would  immediately,  in  his  capacity 
as  Senator,  interpellate  the  government  on 
the  activities  of  the  speculators. 

Whether  or  not  such  a  meeting  really 
took  place — Premier  Painleve  officially  de- 
nied the  report — the  position  of  the  Pain- 
leve-Caillaux  Cabinet  became  obviously 
untenable.  The  cabinet  resigned  on  Octo- 
ber 27. 

On  that  day  the  cabinet  met  at  10 
o'clock.  It  was  originally  summoned  for 
9.30  a.  m.,  but  was  postponed  at  the  last 
moment  in  order  to  enable  M.  Painleve  to 
have  a  conversation  with  M.  Herriot,  who 
had  arrived  from  Lyons  at  8.20  a.  m.  It 
is  reported  that  M.  Painleve  suggested  to 
M.  Herriot  that  the  latter  should  take 
office,  and  that  M.  Herriot  declined.  After 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  M.  Painleve  re- 
turned and  the  council  met.  At  10.50  M. 
Briand  came  out  on  his  way  to  preside  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations.    The  Council  rose  a  quarter  of 


an  hour  later,  and  a  communique  was  is- 
sued which  stated,  significally  enough, 
that  "the  cabinet  had  examined,  not  only 
the  financial  problem,  but  the  general  po- 
litical situation." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  collective  resig- 
nation of  the  government  had  been  desided 
upon.  At  2  o'clock  M.  Painleve  proceeded 
to  the  Elysee  and  the  following  communi- 
que was  issued : 

The  Cabinet  Ck)uncil,  which  at  its  previous 
meeting  had  favorably  examined  the  scheme 
drawn  up  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  inter- 
rupted this  morning  this  discussion,  which 
had  revealed  no  vital  division  between  the 
members  of  the  government,  in  order  to 
devote  itself  to  the  political  and  parlia- 
mentary situation  as  revealed  by  recent 
party  manifestations.  Convinced  that  the 
effort  urgently  required  for  the  recovery  of 
the  situation  cannot  be  pursued  without  the 
previous  certainty  of  the  support  of  a  stable 
majority,  the  government  has  unanimously 
decided  to  place  its  resignation  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  communique  stated  that  its  publi- 
cation had  been  postponed  until  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  would  in- 
deed have  been  awkward  if  M.  Briand  had 
ceased  to  be  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  middle  of  the  meeting. 

The  New  Painleve  Government 

President  Doumergue,  after  accepting 
M.  Painleve's  resignation,  immediately 
asked  him  to  form  a  new  cabinet,  and  on 
October  29  the  list  of  this  new  cabinet  was 
presented  to  the  President.  This  new 
cabinet — the  seventieth  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Third  Republic — is  made  up 
as  follows: 

M.  Painlev^,  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 
of  Finance;  M.  Georges  Bonnet,  Minister  for 
the  Budget;  M.  Briand,  Foreign  Affairs;  M. 
Chautemps,  Justice;  M.  Daladier,  War;  M. 
Borel,  Marine;  M.  Schrameck,  Interior;  M. 
Delbos,  Public  Instruction;  M.  L^on  Perrier, 
Colonies;  M.  Ant^riou,  Pensions;  M.  de 
Monzie,  Public  Works;  M,  Durafour,  Labor; 
M.  Jean  Durand,  Agriculture;  M.  Daniel- 
Vincent,  Commerce. 

Undersecretaries  of  State:  M.  Berthod, 
Prime  Minister's  Office;  M.  Ossola,  War;  M. 
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Jammy-Schmidt,  Liberated  Regions;  M, 
Laurent-Eynac,  Aeronautics ;  M.  B6nazet, 
Technical  Education  and  Fine  Arts;  M. 
Danifilou,  Mercantile  Marine. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  apart  from  the 
omission  of  M.  Caillaux,  the  new  cabinet 
diifers  very  little  from  the  last;  the  only 
other  ministers  who  have  gone  are  M. 
Chaiimet,  from  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce; M.  Laval,  Public  Works;  and  M. 
Hesse,  Colonies;  the  two  last  are  personal 
friends  of  M.  Caillaux.  M.  Chaumet  was 
included  in  the  last  cabinet  in  order  to 
secure  for  it  the  support  of  a  certain  body 
of  moderate  opinion  in  the  Senate.  That 
link  with  the  Opposition  has  now  been 
sacrificed. 

Four  members  of  the  cabinet  are  Sena- 
tors: MM.  Schrameck,  de  Monzie,  Jean 
Durand,  and  Leon  Perrier.  All  the  rest, 
with  the  six  undersecretaries  of  state,  are 
deputies.  The  four  Senators  belong  to  the 
group  of  the  Democratic  Left,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Socialist-Radicals  in  the 
Chamber.  Of  the  ten  deputies,  three,  MM. 
Painleve,  Briand,  and  Anteriou,  are  So- 
cialist-Republicans; six,  MM.  Chautemps, 
Durafour,  Georges  Bonnet,  Borel,  Delbos, 
and  Daladier,  are  Socialist-Radicals,  and 
one,  M.  Daniel-Vincent,  is  a  member  of 
the  Radical  Left. 

Most  of  the  newcomers  in  the  cabinet 
are  former  members  of  the  Heriot  Govern- 
ment. M.  Chautemps  was  M.  Herriot's 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  M.  Daladier, 
who  now  becomes  Minister  of  War,  was 
Minister  for  the  Colonies.  The  new  Min- 
ister for  the  Colonies,  M.  Leon  Perrier, 
was  apparently  included  primarily  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  cabinet  with  an- 
other Senator.  M.  Daniel-Vincent,  who 
becomes  Minister  of  Commerce,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  M.  Loucheur's  group.  He  is  a  man 
of  moderate  views,  less  of  a  politician  than 
a  man  of  business.  The  new  Undersecre- 
tary in  the  Prime  Minister's  Oilfice,  M. 
Berthod,  is  a  professor  of  philosophy  from 
the  Jura  and  a  Socialist-Radical.  M.  Lou- 
cheur  was  invited  to  join  the  cabinet  by 
M.  Painleve,  but  declined. 

The  only  vital  change  is  at  the  Ministry 
of  Finance.  M.  Painleve  has  decided  after 
all  to  take  this  task  upon  himself.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  M.  Georges  Bonnet  in 
the  newly  invented  capacity  of  Minister 


for  the  Budget,  and  will  have  control  of 
the  technical  services.  As  Undersecretary 
in  the  Prime  Minister's  Office,  M.  Bonnet 
has  been  a  success.  His  duties  in  that 
post  involved  taking  charge  of  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  detail  and  so  arranging  it 
that  the  cabinet  could  deal  with  it  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease.  He  has  a  very 
well-trained  mind  and  a  great  capacity  for 
organization. 

The  new  cabinet  represents  a  swing 
back  to  the  principles  of  the  Cartel  des 
Gauches,  which  M.  Painleve  deliberately 
avoided  during  his  last  ministry  in  order 
to  save  himself  from  the  fate  of  M.  Her- 
riot.  M.  Chautemps  and  M.  Daladier  are 
both  stout  supporters  of  the  Cartel.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  Herriot  Cabinet  with  M.  Pain- 
leve instead  of  M.  Herriot.  That  may  in- 
crease its  chance  of  life  a  little,  but  not 
much. 

New  Government's  Policy 

On  November  3  the  new  Painleve  Gov- 
ernment's policy  was  presented  to  the 
Parliament.  M.  Painleve's  declaration  be- 
gan as  follows: 

The  government  which  presents  itself 
before  you  must  do  its  work  without  the 
slightest  delay.  The  proposals  which  it  will 
make  to  you  forthwith,  based  as  they  are 
upon  the  democratic  ideal  which  inspires  all 
its  members,  will  put  in  the  first  place  of  all 
the  general  interest  of  the  country,  which 
needs  a  vigorous  and  swift  effort  to  right  the 
situation.  It  is  in  order  to  have  the  driving 
force,  courage,  and  unity  of  resolve  which  are 
indispensable  for  the  success  of  this  effort 
that  we  have  formed  a  government  which  is 
unanimously  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
bold  measures  and  fully  in  agreement  as  to 
the  methods  to  be  pursued. 

Among  the  great  problems  which  beset  us, 
there  is  one  which  at  the  present  time  is 
more  serious  for  France  than  all  the  others. 
It  is  the  vital  problem  of  finance.  That  is 
why,  in  the  new  government,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  taken  in  hand  the  direction  of 
the  national  finances.  The  point  of  danger 
is  the  right  place  for  the  leader  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

M.  Painleve  hastened  to  add  that  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  must  not  be 
exaggerated.  France  might  have  con- 
fidence in  her  future.    Her  prosperity  de- 
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pended  on  herself.  It  was  a  question  of 
will  and  courage,  and  these  the  govern- 
ment would  ask  of  the  country,  even 
though  it  might  thereby  risk  unpopularity. 
But,  in  finance,  no  measures  would  be  ef- 
fective unless  they  were  supported  by  the 
reasoned  consent  of  the  people.  The  sacri- 
fice of  money  required  for  the  defense  of 
the  public  finances,  like  the  sacrifice  of 
flesh  and  blood  demanded  by  the  defense 
of  the  country,  must,  on  the  one  hand,  be 
compulsory  in  order  that  no  one  should 
be  able  to  escape  it  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  acquiesced  in  or  it  would  meet  resist- 
ance which  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  overcome. 

M.  Painleve  continued: 

First  of  all,  we  intend  that  the  whole  of 
the  permanent  public  expenditure,  of  what- 
ever nature  it  may  be  and  however  justified 
it  might  appear  to  be  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
budget,  shall  be  covered  by  certain  and 
permanent  receipts.  Not  a  centime  of  this 
expenditure  should  be  obtained  from  infla- 
tion, or  from  borrowing,  or  from  any  other 
resources  of  taxation. 

But,  he  said,  good  financial  administra- 
tion was  not  enough.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  treasury  from  getting  into  difficulties 
when  bonds  fell  due  for  repayment,  the 
amount  of  the  debt  must  be  reduced  with- 
out delay  by  an  energetic  process  of  ex- 
tinction. 

The  necessary  resources  must  be  provided 
by  a  national  sacrifice,  an  exceptional  sacri- 
fice, and  one  fixed  forthwith,  and,  as  it  is  a 
question  of  extinguishing  the  capital  of  the 
debt,  a  sacrifice  in  which  all  forms  of  wealth 
will  share.  This  sacrifice  will  be  accepted 
with  courage  if  the  country  is  certain  that  its 
contribution  will  not  merely  be  thrown  into 
the  bottomless  pit  of  an  unbalanced  budget, 
but  will  be  exclusively  employed  in  lightening 
the  burden  of  the  debt.  This  certainty  will 
be  given  to  it  by  the  creation  of  a  sinking 
fund  which  we  intend  to  be  not  only  au- 
tonomous and  independent  of  the  State,  but 
in  full  control  of  its  own  resources,  as  these 
will  have  been  conferred  upon  it  once  for  all 
by  law.  By  the  energetic  setting  on  foot  of 
this  program  the  government  means  to  insure 
a  monetary  stabilization  without  which  the 
most  courageous  measures  would  be  vain. 


But,  however  great  the  internal  effort 
might  be,  the  franc  would  not  be  safe,  M. 
Painleve  continued,  until  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  for  the  settlement  of  war 
debts.  The  negotiations  begun  in  London 
and  Washington  by  the  previous  govern- 
ment would  therefore  be  pursued  with 
the  desire  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  solu- 
tion. The  best  guarantee  of  the  success  of 
these  negotiations  would  be  the  effort 
made  by  the  country  to  save  itself.  In  a 
few  days,  when  it  had  brought  in  its 
financial  proposals,  the  government  would 
call  upon  parliament  for  an  exceptional 
effort  to  push  on  the  debates.  The  year 
1926  must  mark  a  decisive  date  for  the 
restoration  of  French  finances. 

After  a  reference  to  social  insurance  and 
to  the  "single  school,"  which  should  insure 
in  a  reasonable  manner  the  education  of 
the  rising  generation,  should  direct  each 
child  according  to  his  powers,  and  should 
pick  out  the  "really  best,"  and  other  do- 
mestic subjects,  M.  Painleve  referred  to 
military  reform,  which,  he  said,  would  be 
undertaken  without  delay.  The  new  or- 
ganization would  enable  the  period  of  mili- 
tary service  to  be  reduced  to  one  year. 
Parliament  would  be  called  upon  shortly 
to  pronounce  on  electoral  reform,  and  the 
government  would,  like  its  two  predeces- 
sors, be  in  favor  of  a  return  to  scrutin 
d'a/rrondissement. 

Morocco  and  Syria 

Turning  to  external  questions,  M.  Pain- 
leve said  that  the  danger  which  had  existed 
in  Morocco  for  several  months  was  now 
completely  disposed  of.  Marshal  Petain 
would  leave  for  France  tomorrow.  Twenty- 
one  battalions,  including  the  11  belonging 
to  the  French  Eegular  Army,  which  had 
been  sent  out  as  reinforcements  since  Feb- 
ruary, would  return  home,  and  the  men 
who  had  been  called  up  would  be  released 
at  the  legal  date.  All  that  the  government 
wanted  was  peace,  but  it  must  be  a  real 
peace.  It  was  for  the  Kifi  and  Jabala 
tribes  to  show  whether  they,  too,  wanted  a 
loyal  peace  and  one  of  co-operation  in  an 
autonomy  in  conformity  with  the  treaties. 

Then  he  continued: 

Syria  has  been  the  scene  of  painful  events, 
but  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  recognize  that 
they   are   the  result   of  the   same   wave  of 
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agitation  which  is  brealiing  from  China  to 
Morocco  and  with  which  we  have  been  faced 
to  the  north  of  Fez.  Passions  of  all  kinds, 
intrigues  against  foreigners,  and  false  news 
from  Pan-Islamic  and  revolutionary  sources 
have  aroused,  in  quarters  which  are  par- 
ticularly sensitive,  an  unrest  which  the  gov- 
ernment can  only  allay  by  itself  keeping  calm 
and  by  calling  upon  public  opinion  to  do  the 
same.  Into  the  facts  themselves  an  inquiry 
is  going  on  and  the  government  has  called 
for  precise  explanations.  It  will  thereafter 
give  Parliament  full  information,  and  will 
assume  the  whole  of  its  responsibility  with 
no  other  feeling  than  that  of  absolute  im- 
partiality and  with  no  other  desire,  in  choos- 
ing a  civilian  representative  of  France,  than 
to  prepare  and  hasten,  in  conformity  with 
our  mandate,  the  moment  when  the  peoples 
of  Syria,  peoples  of  old  civilization,  shall  be 
capable  of  governing  themselves. 

As  for  Locarno,  said  M.  Painleve, 
France,  still  bleeding  and  not  yet  out  of 
danger,  had  taken  the  lead  of  the  nations 
in  the  search  for  security.  "The  atmos- 
phere of  our  old  continent  is  thereby,  as  it 
were,  purified.  It  is  not  that  the  era  of 
difficulties  between  peoples  is  closed,  but 
they  see  at  length  a  way  out.  The  paths 
of  peace  are  open.  You  can  have  con- 
fidence in  the  statesman  who  has  achieved 
the  Locarno  Pact,  to  derive  from  it  all  the 
advantages  which  it  contains." 


LOCARNO— AND  AFTER 

THE  treaties  of  Locarno  have  had 
varying  reception  in  the  coimtries  of 
Europe  which  are  affected  by  them.  Only 
in  Great  Britain  were  they  received  with 
almost  unanimous  support,  as  is  witnessed 
by  the  promptness  with  which  the  British 
Parliament  has  ratified  them.  In  France 
and  Germany  there  has  been  decidedly  less 
unanimity. 

German  Crisis  Over  Locarno 

The  signing  of  the  Locarno  treaties  has 
precipitated  an  acute  political  crisis  in 
Berlin.  Just  before  the  treaties  were 
actually  initialed,  the  German  Foreign 
Minister,  Herr  Stresemann,  received  a 
telegram  from  Berlin  in  which  he  was 
warned  by  the  leaders  of  the  Nationalist 


parties  that  they  would  oppose  the  treaties. 
He  agreed  to  the  treaties  in  spite  of  that ; 
but  when  he  and  the  Chancellor  returned 
to  Berlin  from  Locarno  the  storm  burst 
forth. 

The  Nationalist  press  began  a  violent 
campaign  against  the  treaties,  and  the 
cabinet  passed  through  a  number  of  stormy 
sessions,  the  result  of  which  was  the  resig- 
nation of  the  three  Nationalist  members 
of  the  cabinet.  Their  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted by  President  Hindenburg  on  Octo- 
ber 26,  and  it  was  decided  not  to  fill,  for 
the  time  being,  the  posts  thus  made  vacant. 

In  spite  of  the  defection  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Nationalists,  the  government 
hopes  to  carry  the  treaties  through  the 
Reichstag  with  the  aid  of  the  Socialist 
votes,  or,  failing  that,  to  dissolve  the 
Reichstag  and  order  new  elections. 

Reaction  of  the  French  Press 

In  France  the  Poincarist  press  has  gen- 
erally taken  the  point  of  view  that  no  one 
German  signature  is  better  than  any  other, 
and  that  by  surrendering  the  Rhineland 
France  has  given  up  the  only  guarantee 
against  another  attack  by  Germany. 

There  is  also  in  France  a  certain  amount 
of  mistrust  of  M.  Briand's  expansive  tem- 
permanent  and  a  fear  that  he  may  not 
have  pledged  France's  generosity  too  far. 
This  feeling  of  reserve  is  strengthened  by 
the  objections  raised  to  the  pact  by  the 
Nationalists  in  Germany.  Hence  we  find 
the  Temps  arguing  that  the  promises 
made  by  M.  Briand  in  his  speech  at  the 
final  session  at  Locarno  are  not  to  be 
taken  too  literally,  but  "as  a  proof  of 
France's  sincere  wish  to  faciltate  a  policy 
of  rapprochement  rather  than  an  actual 
engagement  as  to  the  settlement  of  definite 
questions." 

Both  the  Echo  de  Paris  and  the  Journal 
des  Debats  have  criticized  the  treaties  on 
the  general  ground  that  Germany  is  not 
to  be  trusted. 

Attitude  in  Poland 

The  Polish  press  has  been  rather  re- 
served in  its  attitude  to  the  Locarno 
treaties.  The  papers  have  published 
prominently  the  statements  issued  by  For- 
eign Minister  Count  Skrzynski  and  Prime 
Minister  Grabski,  in  which  both  ministers 
express  themselves  as  highly  satisfied,  and 
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both  argue  that  the  alliance  with  France 
has  been  strengthened,  a  point  which  the 
press  has  vigorously  contested  recently. 

Count  Skrzynsky  declared  that  the 
Franco-Polish  alliance  had  now  taken  on 
a  form  which  could  be  approved  by  the 
Left  Government  of  France,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  moral  approval  of  all  States 
participating  in  the  conference.  M.  Grab- 
ski  added  that  this  alliance  was  formerly 
one  existing  only  between  the  two  coun- 
tries concerned,  but  that  today  it  enjoyed 
the  entire  approval  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  moral  support  had  been  given  to  the 
treaty.  Count  Skrzynsky  said  that  Polish 
relations  with  Great  Britain  had  become 
closer.  As  far  as  Germany  was  concerned, 
all  territorial  questions  had  been  entirely 
excluded  from  the  new  Polish-German 
Arbitration  Treaty.  The  interests  of 
Poland  and  of  Czechoslovakia  had  been 
proved  to  be  identical. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the 
treaties,  however,  and  a  distinguished  pub- 
licist. Professor  Stronsky,  has  published  a 
violent  attack  on  the  treaties  on  the 
ground  that  Germany  has  won  and  Poland 
has  lost  at  Locarno. 

Depression  In  Moscow 

The  successful  issue  of  the  Locarno 
Conference  has  made  a  great  impression 
in  Moscow,  where,  both  on  the  platform 
and  in  the  press,  until  the  last  moment,  it 
was  continuously  affirmed  that  various 
obstacles  would  surely  wreck  the  negotia- 
tions. 

The  Bolshevist  leaders  assume  the  atti- 
tude that  "Germany's  defection  from  the 
spirit  of  Rapallo"  is  not  yet  complete,  and 
they  assert  that  a  possibility  still  exists  of 
'^saving  Germany  from  herself,"  since 
ratification  requires  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  Reichstag.  Apparently  they  count 
not  only  on  the  Communist  elements  in 
the  Reichstag,  but  also  on  the  extreme 
Nationalists,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
they  intend  to  promote  an  agitation  among 
the  extremists  of  both  sides. 

Meanwhile  the  stream  of  vituperation 
of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  as  the  pro- 
moter of  the  Locarno  conspiracy  against 
the  Soviet  republics  goes  on.  During  the 
past  few  days  Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks 
and  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  have  been 
subjected  to  abuse  in  connection  with  the 


arrest  of  Communists,  which  the  Bolshe- 
vists call  the  first  fruits  of  Liverpool  and 
Locarno.  The  Pravda  says  that  the  Labor 
Party  conference  at  Liverpool  gave  Sir 
William  Joynson-Hicks  a  clear  mandate, 
which  he  is  now  joyfully  executing.  It  de- 
clares that,  although  repression  may  de- 
stroy the  work  of  many  years,  the  British 
Communist  party,  as  a  branch  of  the  Com- 
munist International,  has  taken  firm  root 
in  Great  Britain  and  will  emerge  strength- 
ened, to  resume  the  fray.  These  words  be- 
lie the  Soviet  Government's  real  mood, 
which  has  been  one  of  depression  during 
the  past  fortnight. 


THREE  YEARS  OF  FASCISM 

ON  October  28  the  Fascisti  celebrated 
the  third  anniversary  of  their  march 
on  Rome.  The  principal  celebration  took 
place  in  Milan,  where  Prime  Minister 
Mussolini,  wearing  the  uniform  of  general 
of  the  militia,  reviewed  30,000  Black 
Shirts.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
there  was  a  great  Fascist  gathering  at 
La  Scala  Theater,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Syndic  of  Milan  presented  Signor 
Mussolini  with  a  gold  medal,  the  gift  of 
the  city. 

Mussolini's  Review  of  His  Regime 

In  reply  to  the  Syndic  of  Milan,  Mus- 
solini reviewed  the  work  of  the  Fascist 
Government  in  its  three  years  of  power. 
He  said  that  during  this  period  no  fewer 
than  3,000  measures  of  an  administrative, 
political,  and  legislative  character  had 
been  passed.  "You  understand  that  if  we 
had  submitted  every  one  of  these  measures 
for  discussion  and  approval  by  a  parlia- 
mentary assembly  composed  of  535  re- 
spectable gentlemen,  we  should  not  have 
been  able  to  conclude  anything,"  The 
rigid  discipline  which  he  had  imposed  on 
the  nation  was  necessary  for  many  rea- 
sons. Italy,  in  his  opinion,  must  always 
be  ready  to  defend  her  "sacred  frontiers." 
"There  are  parties  abroad  which  have  not 
resigned  themselves  to  the  fait  accompli 
of  our  frontiers.  Now  if  these  frontiers 
tomorrow  should  be  questioned  I  would 
beg  His  Majesty  to  unsheathe  the  sword 
again." 

Speaking  of  the  political  ideas  of  Fas- 
cism©, Signor  Mussolini  said  that  Liberal- 
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ism  was  no  longer  a  force  because  the  con- 
ditions have  changed.  Socialism  was  re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  rubbish.  "Our  form- 
ula/' he  added,  "is  this :  All  in  the  State, 
nothing  outside  the  State,  nothing  against 
the  State."  In  his  opinion,  Parliament 
used  to  be  overpowerful,  and  the  remedy 
of  Fascismo  was  to  reduce  all  the  powers 
of  Parliament.  The  executive  must  be  at 
the  top,  among  all  the  powers  of  the  State. 
The  Fascist  regime,  he  said,  could  be  over- 
thrown only  by  force.  As  to  the  future, 
"this  century  must  be  the  century  of  our 
power,  just  as  the  last  was  the  century  of 
our  independence."  But,  in  order  that 
Italy  should  become  powerful,  the  people 
must  be  absolutely  disciplined. 

After  the  speech  at  La  Scala,  Signor 
Mussolini  addressed  an  overflow  meeting 
from  the  balcony  of  the  theater.  In  the 
few  words  that  he  spoke  he  extolled 
Greater  Italy. 

Internal  Fascist  Discipline 

Several  days  before  the  anniversary 
celebration,  Signor  Farinacci,  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Fascist  Party,  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  National 
Fascist  Congress,  in  which  he  deprecated 
acts  of  lawlessness  in  which  members  of 
the  party  often  indulge  and  read  out  the 
following  decalogue  of  commands  which 
the  Fascist  provincial  leaders  must  strictly 
observe : 

(1)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Fascist  provincial 
secretaries  to  see  that  the  party  is  strictly 
disciplined;  the  intransigence  of  the  local 
party  leaders  must  be  not  only  political,  but 
moral  in  character. 

(2)  No  further  recruits  to  be  admitted  in 
the  Fascist  Party. 

(8)  All  the  Fascist  associations  whose 
members  disturb  public  order  or  work  are  to 
be  disbanded. 

(4)  All  Fascist  squads  to  be  disbanded. 

(5)  A  full  inquiry  to  be  opened  Immedi- 
ately on  the  activity  and  morality  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Fascist  Party;  the  Fascist 
membership  ticket  for  1926  will  not  be  given 
to  those  who  are  morally  or  politically  un- 
worthy to  have  it. 

(6)  All  Fascists  must  have  an  occupation ; 
unemployed  and  those  who  are  unable  to 
give  a  precise  account  of  their  way  of  living 
to  be  expelled. 


(7)  The  wearing  of  the  black  shirt  on  oc- 
casions other  than  those  specified  by  the 
party  leaders  is  strictly  prohibited. 

(8)  The  carrying  of  arms  and  big  sticks 
during  Fascist  processions  and  demonstra- 
tions is  strictly  forbidden. 

(9)  All  the  members  of  the  dissolved 
squads  are  invited  to  join  the  national 
militia. 

(10)  All  those  who  break  discipline  or 
commit  unjustifiable  acts  of  violence  to  be 
severely  punished. 

The  council  adopted  unanimously  a 
resolution  expressing  confidence  in  Signor 
Farinacci  and  his  policy. 


THE  LEAGUE  AND  THE  GRECO- 
BULGARIAN  INCIDENT 

THE  recent  conflict  between  Greece 
and  Bulgaria  over  frontier  difficulties 
has  provided  the  I^eague  of  Nations  with 
an  opportunity  for  testing  some  of  its  ma- 
chinery for  the  first  time  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  League.  The  trouble  between 
the  two  countries  had  been  brewing  for 
some  time  past.  On  October  22  it  culmi- 
nated in  an  invasion  of  Bulgaria  by  troops 
of  the  Greek  Third  Army  Corps.  Bul- 
garia immediately  appealed  to  the  Coimcil 
of  the  League  for  protection  under  Article 
X  of  the  League  Covenant,  since  both 
Greece  and  Bulgaria  are  members  of  the 
League.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
League  officials  acted  in  the  matter  has 
been  perfectly  astounding.  Six  hours 
after  the  Bulgarian  appeal  was  received 
by  the  Secretary  General  of  the  League, 
an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  League 
Council  was  decided  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Briand,  and  invita- 
tions to  the  members  were  immediately 
dispatched. 

Meeting  of  the  Council 

The  Council  of  the  League  met  on  Oc- 
tober 26.  In  the  meantime  M.  Briand,  as 
President  of  the  Council,  sent  urgent 
recommendation  to  the  two  governments 
for  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  the  withdrawal  of  their  respective 
troops. 

Practically  every  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  present,  and  some  of  them  had  to 
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drop  urgent  business  of  their  own  coun- 
tries to  attend  the  meeting,  British  For- 
eign Secretary,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  came 
from  London;  M.  Hymans  came  from 
Brussels ;  Signor  Scialoja  from  Eome ;  M. 
IJnden  arrived  by  aeroplane  from  Stock- 
holm. Dr.  Benesh  (Czechoslovakia)  was 
the  only  regular  member  of  the  Council 
who  was  not  able  to  attend,  and  he  was 
represented  by  M.  Veverka.  Other  mem- 
bers, apart  from  M.  Briand,  were  Viscount 
Ishii  (Japan),  Senor  Quinones  de  Leon, 
Marquis  de  Alchedo  (Spain),  Senhor 
Mello  Franco  (Brazil),  and  Senor  Guani 
(Uruguay). 

Eepresentatives  of  both  governments 
concerned  were  asked  to  present  their  re- 
spective points  of  view.  M.  Morfoff, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  his  government, 
declared  that  Bulgarian  troops  had  never 
occupied  Greek  territory.  M.  Karapanos, 
replying  on  behalf  of  Greece,  said  that  the 
Greek  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from 
Bulgaria  as  soon  as  Bulgarian  troops  had 
evacuated  Greek  territory. 

In  face  of  the  complete  contradiction 
between  these  two  statements,  M.  Briand 
invited  the  Council  to  confer  in  private 
on  the  matter  for  about  half  an  hour. 
The  deliberations  actually  lasted  about  an 
hour.  When  the  members  returned  to  the 
Council  room,  M.  Briand  asked  Mr, 
Chamberlain,  as  reporter  of  the  meeting, 
to  read  the  resolution  on  which  the  Coun- 
cil had  decided. 

In  this  resolution  the  Council  requested 
both  governments  to  inform  it  within  24 
hours  that  unconditional  orders  had  been 
issued  to  their  troops  to  retire  within  their 
frontiers,  and  within  60  hours — that  is 
to  say,  at  the  sitting  to  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day— that  the  troops  had  actually  been 
withdrawn  as  required,  that  all  hostilities 
had  ceased,  and  that  all  troops  had  been 
warned  that  the  resumption  of  firing 
would  be  severely  punished.  The  gov- 
ernments of  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Italy  were  requested  to  send  officers  with- 
in reach  to  report  to  the  Council  as  soon  as 
its  request  had  been  fulfilled. 

Before  reading  out  the  resolution,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  drew  attention  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  case.  This  was  a  frontier 
incident,  he  said,  of  a  type  which  had 
more  than  once  had  serious  consequences 


when  no  machinery  existed  for  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes.  It  would  be 
an  affront  to  civilization  if  now,  with  the 
machinery  of  the  League  at  their  disposal, 
the  two  governments  concerned  allowed 
the  incident  to  lead  to  warlike  operations 
instead  of  submitting  it  to  the  Council, 
which  would  always  have  regard  to  their 
honor  and  safety. 

The  Greek  and  Bulgarian  delegates 
were  then  asked  if  they  had  any  objec- 
tions to  raise  and  if  they  accepted  in  the 
name  of  their  governments  the  request 
made  by  the  Council,  M.  Morfoff  replied 
that  he  had  instructions  from  his  govern- 
ment to  accept  the  ruling  of  the  Council 
without  condition,  M,  Karapanos  said 
that  he  had  no  objections  to  raise  to  the 
request  of  the  Council  to  his  government, 
which  he  felt  sure  would  agree  to  its 
terms. 

End  of  the  Conflict 

On  October  29  the  Council  received  suf- 
ficient assurances  that  hostilities  between 
the  two  contestants  had  been  brought  to 
an  end.  In  the  first  place,  it  received  a 
telegram  from  the  French,  British,  and 
Italian  military  attaches,  who  had  been 
sent  from  Belgrade  to  report  on  the  situa- 
tion at  Demirkapu,  saying  that  the  Greek 
troops  were  withdrawing  according  to 
orders,  and  that  the  Greek  command  had 
undertaken  to  complete  the  evacuation  by 
8  o'clock  that  evening.  To  avoid  any  risks 
of  further  incidents,  arrangements  had 
been  made  that  the  Bulgarian  troops 
should  not  begin  to  reoccupy  the  area 
evacuated  until  1  p,  m.  the  following  day. 
This  was  followed  by  a  telegram  from  the 
Greek  Foreign  Office,  saying  that,  although 
the  Greek  retirement  had  been  delayed  by 
a  Bulgarian  attack  the  previous  evening, 
the  Greek  government  was  most  anxious 
to  conform  to  the  decision  of  the  League, 
and  would  neglect  no  steps  to  assure  that 
the  Bulgarian  territory  was  evacuated  by 
the  appointed  time. 

Thus  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  in  a  re- 
port which  was  laid  before  the  Council  at 
its  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
29,  was  able  to  record  that  the  first  object 
to  which  the  Council  had  set  itself  had 
been  achieved.  The  Council,  he  said, 
could  now  proceed  to  wind  up  the  dispute. 
The   Greek   and   Bulgarian   governments 
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had  both  undertaken  to  release  any  prison- 
ers taken,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  requested 
that  they  would  again  give  a  formal  as- 
surance that  this  would  be  done,  and  that 
any  property  or  cattle  which  had  been 
seized  by  either  side  should  be  restored  or, 
if  this  were  impossible,  paid  for. 

The  Council  finally  decided  to  appoint 
a  commission,  consisting  of  five  members, 
to  inquire  and  report  on  all  questions  con- 
nected with  the  incident.  The  Commis- 
sion was  duly  constituted  and  left  for  the 
disputed  frontier  on  November  6. 


THE  SHELLING  OF  DAMASCUS 

THE  Syrian  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  gives  the  following  bril- 
liant description  of  the  riots  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Damascus  which  led  to  the  shelling 
of  the  ancient  city  by  the  French  and 
caused  so  great  a  stir  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,    The  report  is  dated  October  25. 

Now  that  a  calmer  atmosphere  reigns,  it  is 
possible  to  give  some  connected  account  of 
the  recent  trouble  and  its  beginning.  The 
events  in  the  Jebel  Druse  undoubtedly 
played  a  contributory  part  in  causing  the 
Damascus  trouble,  just  as  they  have  been  the 
root  of  outbreaks  that  occurred  recently  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  reverses  the 
French  had  suffered  and  the  opposition  they 
encountered  in  the  Jebel  combined  to  create 
a  general  atmosphere  of  excitement  and  rest- 
lessness throughout  Syria.  Incidentally,  if 
at  the  time  the  French  were  compelled  to 
denude  Damascus  of  troops  the  Druses  had 
taken  the  opportunity  offered  thereby,  they 
could  have  occupied  the  city  and  the  whole 
country  would  have  risen.  As  it  was,  they 
missed  their  chance,  but  what  has  since  hap- 
pened in  the  Jebel  has,  on  the  one  hand, 
swelled  the  national  movement  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  encouraged  disrespect  for  au- 
thority and  fomented  a  spirit  of  increasing 
lawlessness  which  has  found  expression  in 
the  incidents  of  brigandage  reported  lately, 
culminating  in  last  week's  trouble  here. 

Outside  the  city  the  brigands  have  been 
very  active,  and  lately  the  French,  having 
received  reinforcements,  have  been  occupied 
in  dealing  with  the  villages  suspected  of  har- 
boring bandits.  Although  they  have  done 
much  in  this  connection,  the  route  from 
Beirut  is  still  by  no  means  safe,  and  on  my 


journey  here  I  had  to  obey  official  warnings 
that  I  would  motor  only  as  far  as  Rayak, 
whence  I  had  to  continue  the  journey  by  the 
Aleppo  express.  Even  then,  although  the 
train  was  guarded,  a  brigand  entered  a  com- 
partment close  to  mine  and  robbed  a  woman. 

Parade  of  Corpses 

About  a  fortnight  ago  the  French  burned 
several  villages  southeast  of  the  city  and 
brought  a  couple  of  dozen  corpses  of  brigands 
to  Damascus,  where,  after  parading  them  on 
camel-back  through  the  main  streets,  they 
exposed  them  in  the  Marghi  Square.  The 
parade  was  a  revolting  spectacle,  as  the 
bodies  rocked  in  rhythm  with  the  camels' 
movements.  It  was  intended  as  a  warning  to 
the  turbulent  element.  It  had,  however,  an 
entirely  opposite  effect,  for  it  merely  served 
to  infuriate  the  populace  and  accentuated  the 
feeling  of  irritation  already  abroad.  What 
added  to  the  indignation  was  that  several  of 
these  corpses  were  those  of  Damascenes. 
Three  days  later,  in  the  morning,  the  guard 
found  outside  the  "Bab  esh  Sharqi"  (Gate 
of  the  East)  the  corpses  of  12  Circassians 
(the  French  are  using  them  largely  as  ir- 
regulars). This  was  the  reply,  typical  of  the 
spirit  of  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  in- 
timidate. 

On  the  night  of  Saturday,  October  17, 
French  soldiers  were  attacked  and  mutilated 
in  one  of  the  low  quarters.  Later  the  same 
night  several  were  fired  on  while  on  patrol. 
The  next  morning  there  appeared  in  the 
Shaghour  quarter  a  band  of  some  three- 
score brigands,  led  by  one  Hassan  al  Kharrat, 
a  former  chief  ghafflir  (night  watchman)  of 
the  city,  than  whom,  of  course,  no  better 
cicerone  for  a  looting  expedition  within  its  ' 
precincts  could  have  been  found.  A  little 
later  another  band  coming  from  a  Druse 
village  to  the  south  of  the  city,  which,  how- 
ever, had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Jebe. 
Druse,  appeared  in  the  Meidan  quarter.  Bott 
bands  made  for  the  bazaars  and  the  center 
of  the  city  and  started  looting.  Encouraged 
by  this,  bad  characters  from  other  quarters 
disarmed  the  police  and  took  their  rifles  and 
also  began  to  loot,  shooting  in  the  air  all  the 
time  and  creating  a  panic. 

One  of  the  quarters  to  which  the  Druse 
band  paid  attention  was  the  Armenian,  the 
members  of  which  were  alleged  to  have 
helped  to  loot  the  villages  recently  burned 
and  to  have  sold  their  trophies  in  the  public 
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market.  In  reality  it  was  Circassian  irregu- 
lars who  had  done  the  looting  and  openly 
sold  what  they  obtained  in  the  bazaars, 
ponies  being  offered  for  a  couple  of  pounds. 
Two  of  them,  while  offering  their  hauls  on 
the  merj  (park  or  meadow)  that  morning, 
had  quarreled  and  accidentally  shot  two  in- 
nocent countrymen  who  were  looking  on — an 
incident  which  did  not  improve  the  situation. 
However,  the  Druses,  for  some  obscure  rea- 
son, thought  the  looters  and  the  sellers  of  loot 
were  Armenians,  and  that  hapless  folk,  so 
often  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
victim  of  faction  fights  or  mob  fury,  had  to 
suffer  yet  one  more  injustice. 

By  this  time  the  city  resounded  from  end 
to  end  with  rifle  shots.  No  one  knew  what 
really  was  happening,  but  all  were,  not  un- 
naturally, somewhat  excited,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty added  to  the  general  nervousness. 
The  French  appeared  to  believe,  from  the  de- 
velopment which  the  situation  had  under- 
gone overnight,  that  some  important  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  populace  was  im- 
minent and  that  larger  forces  were  at  work 
than  was  really  the  case.  (Competent  ob- 
servers estimate  that  the  total  number  of 
marauders  roaming  the  city  never  exceeded 
500.)  At  midday  on  the  18th  the  French 
sent  tanks  through  the  city  and  these  passed 
along  the  bazaars  at  a  terrific  speed,  firing 
to  the  right  and  left  without  ceasing.  The 
mob  erected  barricades  in  the  rear  of  the 
tanks,  and  when  they  were  returning  they 
were  shot  at  from  above,  many  of  their  crews 
being  wounded. 

Guns  and  Airplanes 

At  6  o'clock  that  evening  the  French  started 
to  bombard  the  old  city.  The  shelling  was 
intermittent,  and  as  far  as  is  known  only 
Wank  shell  were  used  at  that  juncture,  but 
this  did  not  diminish  the  consternation  of  the 
tK)pulace  and  a  large  number  of  Europeans 
whose  quarters  were  in  the  native  city,  which 
was  the  object  of  the  bombardment.  The 
shelling  continued  during  the  night.  The 
next  morning,  suddenly  and  without  warning, 
all  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  old 
city,  including  the  Christian  quarters,  and 
concentrated  at  Salihiyeh  at  which  were  the 
French  cantonments,  whither  all  French 
families  were  removed.  From  10  o'clock,  for 
24  hours,  the  bombardment — live  shell  now 
being  used — was  continued  by  artillery  out 


side  the  city,  while  airplanes  flew  overhead, 
dropping  bombs  and  using  machine-guns. 
Only  at  noon  on  the  20th  did  the  firing  cease, 
and  a  truce  was  called,  the  terms  being  those 
of  the  ultimatum  of  which  the  conditions 
have  already  been  reported. 

The  48  hours'  shelling,  combined  with  the 
activities  of  the  marauders,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, left  substantial  traces.  I  made  an 
extensive  tour  of  the  city  and  was  shocked 
at  the  havoc  wrought  in  every  direction. 
The  whole  area  lying  between  the  Hamidieh 
Bazaar  and  the  Street  Called  Straight  had 
been  laid  in  ruins.  The  Hamidieh  is  greatly 
damaged,  but  far  worse  is  the  Street  Called 
Straight,  the  corrugated  roof  of  which  had 
been  blown  off  in  the  center  for  quite  a  hun- 
dred yards,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  hanging 
down  into  the  street  like  a  part  of  a  collapsed 
balloon.  In  both  bazaars  shop  after  shop  was 
destroyed,  either  by  tank  machine-guns, 
which  riddled  the  iron  shutters  as  they 
dashed  through,  or  by  shell,  or  by  fire. 

As  one  walks  through  these  bazaars,  which 
but  a  few  days  ago  were  prosperous  and  in 
full  activity — it  is  impossible  to  drive — one 
is  depressed  by  the  spectacle  of  destruction 
and  ruin,  and  this  feeling  is  accentuated  by 
glimpses  of  even  greater  damage  done  up 
the  little  side  alleys  leading  off  them.  The 
Saghur  quarters  are  also  badly  damaged,  while 
the  Suk  el  Kharratin  (Turners'  Market), 
which  runs  across  the  south  end  of  the  Street 
Called  Straight,  has  also  suffered  severely, 
house  upon  house  and  shop  after  shop  having 
the  appearance  of  being  in  process  of  demoli- 
tion. But  the  holes  are  unmistakably  made 
by  shell,  and  smoke  curling  between  the 
rafters  and  firemen  working  on  the  roofs  tell 
the  true  tale. 

Happily  the  Great  Mosque  escaped,  in  spite 
of  its  being  near  to  the  bombarded  areas,  but 
not  so  the  beautiful  green  and  blue  tiled 
Senaniyeh  Mosque,  which  has  an  enormous 
hole  in  the  dome  made  by  a  shell  and  some 
of  its  mosaic  windows  destroyed.  The  Imam 
and  some  worshippers  invited  us  in  to  view 
what  had  happened.  They  scarcely  spoke; 
their  attitude  eloquently  expressed  how 
deeply  they  felt.  From  the  minaret  a  won- 
derful panorama  is  to  be  had  of  the  whole 
city,  and  it  was  from  there  that  I  first  real- 
ized the  extent  of  the  destruction  which  had 
been  done. 
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Buildings  Destroyed 

An  irreparable  loss  is  the  Palace  of  Azm, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  that  name,  which 
has  given  many  pi-ominent  men  to  Damascus. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque buildings  in  the  city.  It  housed  the 
Institut  d'Art  et  Archeologie  Musulman.  Its 
director  is  M.  de  Lorey,  and  it  contained 
many  rare  objects,  including  all  recent  ar- 
chaeological discoveries  in  Syria,  and  was 
renowned  for  its  marble  fittings  and  mosaic 
work.  Practically  none  of  these  treasures  re- 
main. Brigands  either  looted  or  deliberately 
smashed  them — pieces  on  the  ground  reveal 
what  the  Vandal  hands  did — while  shell  fire 
has  barely  left  the  walls  standing  of  the 
handsome  haramlik.  The  brigands  also  paid 
attention  to  the  palace  which  General  Sarrail 
recently  selected  as  a  pied-d-terre  during  his 
periodical  visits  to  Damascus.  The  General 
had  left  it  only  that  morning  for  Deraa,  and 
by  evening  his  apartments  had  been  reduced 
to  ruins  by  shells  which  rained  on  the  palace 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  brigands 
had  seized  it. 

The  sweetmeat  bazaar,  "El  Bzourieh,"  near 
by,  is  seriously  damaged,  and  a  shop,  the 
famous  "Dalale,"  is  completely  destroyed. 

The  houses  of  such  well-known  families  as 
All  Riza  Pasha  er  Rikabi,  the  Emir  Abdul- 
lah's Premier,  and  the  Bakris,  who  joined 
Sultan  Atrash,  and  the  Kawatlu,  all  have 
been  completely  destroyed.  The  house  of 
Kawatlu  wa  sone  of  the  show  places  and 
was,  like  the  Azm  Palace,  a  gem  of  Arabesque 
art.  These  are  but  some  of  the  buildings  of 
the  damaged  areas.  Words  fail  to  describe 
fittingly  the  spectacle  which  the  ancient  and 
sacred  city  now  presents.  A  good  deal  of 
damage  was  done  by  fire,  either  lit  by  ma- 
rauders or  caused  by  shells  and  bombs.  In 
many  places  d^hria  is  still  smouldering. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  financial 
loss  represented  by  this  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. Various  authorities  place  it  at  between 
one  and  two  million  gold  Turkish  pounds. 

Panic  In  the  City 

During  the  two  days'  bombardment,  and, 
indeed,  until  yesterday  morning,  the  city  was 
panic-stricken.  The  European  element  par- 
ticularly was  alarmed,  for  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  the  Christian  quarter 
left  them  exposed  to  the  fanatical  fury  of  the 
marauders,  which  the  slightest  incident  might 


have  aroused.  The  various  consular  officials 
had  great  difficulty  in  reaching  their  na- 
tionals, but  by  dint  of  much  patience  and  at 
no  little  personal  risk,  they  succeeded  in 
rescuing  all.  In  regard  to  the  British,  a 
serious  case  was  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
school,  where  a  shell  entered  a  sitting  room, 
completely  gutting  it.  The  inmates  of  the 
house,  two  ladies,  were  fortunately  in  an- 
other part  of  the  building  and  were  removed 
to  safety.  In  another  British  institution,  the 
Victoria  Hospital,  the  matron  and  staff  sud- 
denly found  themselves  called  on  to  cope 
with  some  500  Armenian  families,  who,  with 
their  baggage,  sought  refuge  from  the  ma- 
rauders. The  presence  of  such  an  element 
added  to  the  dangers  to  which  the  hospital 
was  exposed,  but  the  staff  pluckily  stuck  to 
their  posts  and  admitted  all  who  wanted  to 
enter. 

So  far,  it  is  reported  that  only  two  persons 
(Tripolitans)  were  killed  and  one  British 
subject  was  wounded.  That  the  European 
communities  came  off  so  lightly  and  escaped 
the  attentions  of  the  riff-raff  was  not  due  to 
the  good  management  of  the  French  authori- 
ties, but  rather  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Mos- 
lems. The  latter  behaved  splendidly  and  per- 
sonally organized  public  order  in  the  Chris- 
tian quarter  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops,  and  actually  defended  it  against  at- 
tempts by  the  unruly  elements  to  enter  for 
loot.  In  one  instance  some  Moslem  police- 
men conducted  Europeans  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

All  the  Europeans  I  met  were  warmly 
grateful  for  this  Moslem  assistance.  None 
who  lived  through  those  three  terrible  days 
(October  18-20)  will  ever  forget  the  experi- 
ence, particularly  the  two  nights  of  Incessant 
shelling,  which,  with  the  added  horrors  of 
fires  springing  up  on  all  sides,  became  veri- 
table nights  of  terror. 

But  while  the  Europeans  feel  unable  ade- 
quately to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  Mos- 
lems, there  is  at  Beirut,  as  well  as  Damascus, 
considerable  resentment  that  an  open  town 
like  Damascus,  including  areas  which  are 
officially  known  as  European,  should  have 
been  bombarded  and  all  the  troops  withdrawn 
from  the  Christian  quarter  without  in  either 
case  the  slightest  warning.  More  especially 
is  this  resented,  since  throughout  the  French 
authorities  reiterated  the  assurance  that  Eu- 
ropeans would  be  safeguarded,  and  at  the 
critical  moment  they  were  left  to  the  tender 
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mercies  of  the  mob,  while  the  French  families 
were  all  withdrawn  within  the  French  lines. 
The  bitter  feeling  which  has  been  aroused 
will,  I  am  afraid,  take  some  time  to  die 
down. 

The  situation  here  appears  to  be  in  hand, 
but  normal  conditions  are  not  yet  in  sight. 
Barbed-wire  entanglements  and  stone  barri- 
cades still  adorn  El  Marghi  Square,  the 
municipality,  and  the  French  hospital  and 
other  military  buildings,  and  armed  guards 
are  all  over  the  city,  which  is  deserted  after 
7  in  the  evening,  none  daring  to  venture  out 
for  fear  of  being  shot. 

Whole  Druse  Question  Involved 

By  dint  of  force  the  French  can  maintain 
peace  in  Damascus,  but  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation  in  Syria  today  is  the  Jebel  Druse, 
and  as  long  as  that  question  is  unsettled 
sporadic  troubles  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  will  continue  to  increase.  Those 
qualified  to  know  believe  that  it  will  take  a 
much  larger  force  than  that  now  available  to 
pacify  the  Jebel  and  maintain  peace  in  the 
rest  of  the  country,  which  now  abounds  in 
brigands.  Yet  the  Druse  difficulty  could 
even  now  be  overcome  without  repressive 
measures.  It  has  been  entirely  due  to  failure 
to  appreciate  its  psychological  aspect  and  the 
persistent  endeavor  to  ride  rough-shod  over 
a  race  renowned  for  its  pride  and  virility. 
Properly  handled,  the  Druses  could  be  con- 
verted, without  any  force,  from  a  serious 
menace — the  French  have  by  no  means  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  Jebel — ^into  allies, 
and  automatically  the  problem  of  internal 
public  security  would  be  solved. 

Economically,  also,  the  settlement  of  the 
Druse  question  would  be  a  relief.  The  cut- 
ting off  of  the  Jebel  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  outside  world,  as  well  as  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Hauran  crops,  hit  every  one  very 
badly,  for  on  the  one  hand  it  means  that 
advances  against  the  crops  cannot  be  re- 
covered, and  on  the  other  hand  no  trade  is 
being  done  with  the  interior.  Beirut  is  suf- 
fering particularly.  Merchants  are  unable 
to  take  up  goods  ordered,  the  customs  are 
congested,  and  the  banks  are  beginning  to 
refuse  to  discount  trade  bills.  A  continua- 
tion of  the  present  conditions  will  end,  it  is 
feared,  in  many  failures. 


TURKEY  UNDER  KEMAL 

REPOETS  from  Turkey  indicate  that, 
under  the  rule  of  Ghazi  Mustapha 
Kemal  Pasha,  the  "Sick  Man  of  Europe" 
is  rapidly  becoming  inoculated  with  de- 
cidedly Western  ways.  For  example, 
when,  on  November  1,  Kemal  Pasha  came 
to  the  Grand  National  Assembly  to  de- 
liver his  presidential  address,  he  wore 
evening  dress  and  a  top  hat,  while  the 
deputies  were  similarly  attired. 

Kemal  Urges  New  Methods 

The  presidential  address  covered  all  the 
principal  activities  of  Turkish  national 
life  and  repeatedly  expressed  the  urgent 
need  that  Turkey  should  sweep  away  old 
shackles  and  introduce  new  methods  of 
civilization  and  progress.  The  portion  of 
the  speech  devoted  to  foreign  affairs  was 
relatively  brief.  The  President  referred 
with  special  friendliness  to  the  Soviet 
Government,  with  which  Turkish  rela- 
tions were  based  on  "mutual  confidence." 
He  also  mentioned  Persia  and  Afghanis- 
tan, and  declared  that  outstanding  ques- 
tions with  the  Western  Powers  were  being 
settled  according  to  treaty.  In  alluding 
to  Mosul  the  Ghazi  Pasha  contented  him- 
self with  expressing  confidence  that  just- 
ice would  be  done  to  Turkish  rights.  He 
called  attention  to  the  recent  efforts  to 
conclude  a  security  pact  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  provide  a  sure  basis  for  the  hap- 
piness of  nations,  but  he  added  that  as 
long  as  it  did  not  include  all  peoples  it 
was  far  from  assuring  universal  peace. 

In  surveying  the  internal  situation,  the 
Ghazi  Pasha  referred  with  pride  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Kurdish  revolt,  which 
had  been  prepared  long  in  advance  and 
was  the  result  of  a  current  of  reactionary 
opinion.  The  revolt  had  admittedly  been 
provoked  by  certain  evils  existing  in  cer- 
tain provinces,  and  the  application  of  re- 
medial measures  must  be  followed  atten- 
tively. The  country  was  determined  to 
stamp  out  such  reactionary  influences, 
and  the  secular  national  economic  policy 
of  the  New  Turkey  was  the  touchstone  of 
the  government's  future  activity. 

The  President  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  of 
which  he  approved  in  principle,  but  de- 
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clared  that  the  country  would  not  tolerate 
the  existence  of  "brigands"  of  the  press, 
and  if  intellectuals  profited,  by  its  liberty, 
to  cause  trouble  and  interfere  with  peace- 
ful development,  they  would  be  punished 
severely.  This  passage  is  generally  taken 
to  mean  that  there  is  little  chance  of  an 
immediate  pardon  for  Hussein  Jahid  Bey, 
the  late  editor  of  the  Tanin,  who  is  now 
under  sentence  of  perpetual  exile  at  Cho- 
rum, in  spite  of  the  motion  which  is  to  be 
moved  on  his  behalf  by  Yunus  Nadi  Bey, 
the  editor  of  the  Jumhuriet.  His  Excel- 
lency then  rapidly  reviewed  in  turn  the 
progress  in  the  various  departments,  and 
noted  with  special  satisfaction  that  made 
by  the  railways,  which  were  being  con- 
structed without  hitch,  in  spite  of  the 
drain  on  the  resources  of  the  country 
caused  by  the  Kurdish  revolt.  He  also 
referred  to  the  need  for  reorganizing  just- 
ice and  abolishing  the  present  imperfect 
code,  and  urged  the  rapid  passage  of  bills 
for  the  remodeling  of  the  penal,  civil,  and 
commercial  codes. 

Young  People's  Movement 

The  Constantinople  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times  reports  interesting  de- 
velopments in  the  movement  of  Young 
Turks,  which  is  known  as  the  Turk  Oja- 
ghi,  the  Turkish  Home.  He  says  that  the 
local  branches  of  this  vast  organization 
are  to  be  found  in  every  town  in  Turkey, 
from  Adrianople  to  the  Persian  border, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
confines  of  Syria.  Every  Turk  above  the 
age  of  18  is  eligible  for  membership,  and 
hundreds  of  Turkish  women  share  in  the 
activities  of  an  institution  that  numbers 
its  members  by  thousands  and  supplies 
Ghazi  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  and  his 
colleagues  with  the  most  fruitful  soil  for 
the  propagation  of  their  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  doctrines  and  aspirations. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  Turk  Oja- 
ghi.  Its  activities  today  are  not  quite 
what  they  were  originally.  At  the  time 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Turk  Ojaghi,  in 
1912,  by  writers,  speakers,  and  thinkers, 
such  as  Hamdullah  Subhi  Bey  (the  pres- 
ent Minister  of  Education),  Aghaoglu 
Ahmed  Bey,  and  the  late  Zia  Geuk  Alp, 
the  Turk  Ojaghi  had  an  overwhelmingly 
national  flavor.  The  first  Young  Turk 
policy  of  "Ottomanism,"  whereby  all  sub- 


jects of  the  old  Empire,  whether  Turks, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Arabs,  or  Albanians, 
were  to  have  sunk  their  religious  hostility 
and  racial  antipathies  in  that  one  all-em- 
bracing and  blessed  word  "Ottoman,"  had 
not  proved  a  successful  substitute  for  the 
Pan-Islamic  policy  of  Abdul  Hamid. 
Something  more  definitely  Turkish  was 
then  sought,  and  the  common  bond  of 
union  was  found  in  membership  of  the 
great  Turanian  family;  in  the  racial 
affinity  and  religious  identity  of  the  Otto- 
man Turks  with  the  Turcomans  of  Persia 
and  Central  Asia,  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Azerbaijan,  with  the  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea  and  southern  Eussia.  This  new 
conception  received  a  fresh  impulse  after 
the  territorial  losses  sustained  by  Turkey 
in  the  Balkan  wars,  and  was  still  further 
developed  during  the  lifetime  of  Enver 
Pasha  by  the  consequences  of  the  World 
War,  the  ruin  of  the  old  Ottoman  Empire, 
the  breaking  away  of  the  Arabian  prov- 
inces, and  the  disappearance  of  Tsarist 
Eussia. 

Growth  of  Nationalism 

This  predominantly  national  flavor  was 
manifested  in  various  ways.  The  very  ex- 
pression Turk  Ojaghi  was  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  Turkish  language,  and  indi- 
cated that  one  of  its  fundamental  objects 
was  the  purification  of  the  Turkish  tongue 
from  all  the  countless  Persian  and  Arab 
words  that  had  crept  into  it.  Zealous 
supporters  of  the  Turk  Ojaghi  adopted  for 
themselves  Turkish  equivalents  for  their 
Arab  names  and  were  pledged  to  give  only 
Turkish  names  to  their  children.  Hitherto 
the  religious  idea  had  taken  precedence 
over  the  idea  of  nationality.  From  now 
onward  the  sentiment  of  nationality  began 
to  take  precedence  over  the  religious  idea. 
Those  Turks  who  formerly  had  been 
Moslems  before  they  were  Turks  now  be- 
came Turks  before  they  were  Moslems. 
They  went  into  battle  less  as  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Prophet  and  of  the  Koran 
than  in  defense  of  the  fatherland.  And 
as  with  religion,  so  also  with  other  aspects 
of  life  and  civilization.  The  old  tradi- 
tions of  the  Turkish  race,  the  old  Turkish 
language,  the  old  history,  plastic  arts, 
laws,  music  and  poetry  were  all  studied, 
and  attempts  were  made  to  revive  them 
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in  forms  owing  as  little  as  possible  to  ex- 
traneous influences. 

The  successful  institution  of  the  Turk- 
ish Republic  and  the  general  trend  of 
foreign  policy  pursued  by  Angora  have 
naturally  had  their  influence  upon  the 
Turk  Ojaghi.  A  republic  which  profes- 
sedly desires  to  confine  its  activities  as  far 
as  possible  to  its  own  territories  and  to 
their  development,  and  which  has  osten- 
tatiously jettisoned  the  old  pretensions  of 
the  Sultan-Caliph  to  pose  as  the  champion 
of  Islam,  has  not  the  same  inclination  to 
foster  the  family  bonds  between  itself  and 
kindred  peoples,  especially  when  such  a 
policy  would  bring  it  up  against  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Eepublics,  The  national 
aspect  of  the  Turk  Ojaghi  has  therefore 
become  more  restricted  and  more  purely 
Turkish.  But  while  the  principal  objects 
of  the  Turk  Ojaghi,  as  laid  down  in  its 
program,  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
national  conscience,  to  cultivate  the  Turk- 
ish genius,  to  spread  Turkish  culture,  and, 
in  a  word,  to  develop  the  Turkish  nation, 
the  nationalism  of  the  Turk  Ojaghi,  ex- 
ternally at  least,  is  perhaps  not  quite  so 
militant  and  insistent  as  it  once  was. 

Lectures  and  Concerts 

This  is  easy  to  understand.  National- 
ism is  the  mainspring  of  all  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  to  bring  Turkey 
up  to  the  level  of  the  Great  Powers,  and, 
especially  since  the  recent  successful  re- 
pression of  the  forces  of  reaction,  there  is 
not  the  same  necessity  for  preaching  it  at 
all  seasons  and  hours.  Nationalism,  in 
fact,  has  now  come  to  be  accepted  as  the 
presupposed  foundation  on  which  the 
modern  Turkish  superstructure  is  to  be 
reared.  In  its  present  phase,  therefore, 
the  Turk  Ojaghi  has  tended  to  become  a 
sort  of  combination  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  of  the  polytechnic.  At 
its  many  centers  are  given  many  lectures 
by  eminent  men.  There  are  concerts  of 
Turkish  and  other  music.  There  are 
courses  in  foreign  languages,  in  short- 
hand, in  typewriting,  and  so  forth.  Most 
practical  of  all,  perhaps,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  traveling  dispensaries, 
under  which  doctors  visit  remote  villages 
in  Anatolia,  tending  the  sick  and  distrib- 
uting quinine  in  the  madaria-stricken 
areas. 


It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  what  an  im- 
portant part  such  an  organization  plays 
in  the  national  life.  Although  by  an 
article  in  its  program  the  Turk  Ojaghi 
forbids  politics  to  its  members,  it  is  able, 
willy-nilly,  to  exert  great  influence  by 
means  of  its  lectures,  its  local  libraries, 
its  museums,  its  social  gatherings.  Dur- 
ing the  War  of  Independence  it  did  much 
to  rally  the  youth  of  the  country  round 
Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  and  nowadays 
when  the  President  makes  his  journeys  in 
the  provinces  he  invariably  pays  a  visit 
to  the  local  branch  of  the  Turk  Ojaghi, 
and  not  infrequently  it  is  in  that  building 
that  he  addresses  the  crowd. 


PERSIA    UNDER    AN    AMERICAN 
ADMINISTRATOR 

FOR  three  years  now  Persia  has  had 
an  American,  Dr.  Millspaugh,  as  the 
administrator  general  of  her  finances. 
His  work  during  this  period  has  been  emi- 
nently successful,  as  is  witnessed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Persian  Government  has 
gradually  conferred  on  him  a  larger 
amount  of  authority  and  responsibility. 
The  recent  bloodless  revolution  in  Persia 
has  really  strengthened  Dr.  Millspaugh's 
position,  since  the  new  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try, Rizah  Khan,  has  been  very  favorably 
inclined  toward  him. 

Dr.  Millspaugh  has  recently  published 
a  pamphlet  which  sets  forth  the  results 
of  the  work  performed  by  his  mission 
since  its  arrival  in  Teheran,  in  the 
autumn  of  1922. 

Foreign  Officials  in  Persia 

Since  1900  Persia  has  had  several 
European  officials  in  her  employ  as 
financial  advisers,  but  none  of  them 
accomplished  much  work  of  a  permanent 
nature.  There  were  two  main  reasons 
for  this,  which  affected  different  individ- 
uals; some  were  unable,  for  one  cause  or 
another,  to  retain  their  appointments  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  them 
to  create  permanent  and  effective  reform; 
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yet  others,  who  succeeded  in  remaining 
for  a  more  lengthy  period,  failed  to  secure 
sufficient  independence  of  action  to  per- 
mit of  the  enforcement  of  the  schemes 
for  reorganization  which  they  had  pre- 
pared. 

Dr.  Millspaugh  states  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  utihze  the  proceeds  of  a  foreign 
loan  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  pur- 
poses :  first,  for  the  funding  of  the  float- 
ing debt;  second,  for  the  construction  of 
highways;  third,  for  the  construction  of 
a  railway  or  railways ;  fourth,  for  the  con- 
struction, where  necessary,  of  customs 
buildings,  quays,  &c. ;  fifth,  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  few  essential  telegraph  lines ;  and 
sixth,  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 
It  is  not  stated,  however,  when  or  by 
whom  the  foreign  loan  is  to  be  provided. 
After  some  remarks  on  manufactures  and 
industries,  the  writer  proceeds  to  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  trade,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  extent  to  which,  judging  from 
such  statistics  as  are  available  in  the  cus- 
toms department,  this  trade  has  increased 
since  the  war.  In  the  year  1918-1919  the 
value  in  krans  [a  kran  is  worth  about  4d.] 
was  only  853,500,000  (approximately 
£14,225,000),  whereas  in  1923-1924  it 
had  risen  to  1,462,500,000  (approximately 
£24,375,000).  The  value  of  the  export 
trade  has  risen  from  less  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  whole  in  1918-1919  to  36  per  cent 
in  1923-1924. 

Financial  Reforms 

After  touching  upon  banks  and  cur- 
rency, in  which  there  has  been  no  appreci- 
able change  during  the  past  three  years. 
Dr.  Millspaugh  discusses  the  finance  ad- 
ministration. He  details  the  organization 
and  duties  of  the  ministry  and  mentions 
the  various  officials  who  are  responsible 
for  the  collection  of  revenue.  He  then 
deals  with  his  own  mission.  First,  we  have 
in  detail  the  powers  granted  to  the  ad- 
ministrator general  himself,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  assistance  in  the  different 


spheres  of  work  assigned  to  them.  This 
is  followed  by  a  brief  summary  of  the  re- 
forms and  improvements  which  have  al- 
ready been  effected;  these  are  said  to  in- 
clude thorough  reorganization  of  the  ad- 
ministration; the  restriction  of  expendi- 
ture to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the 
national  budget;  increase  of  receipts  and 
the  elimination  of  much  waste  by  im- 
provements in  the  method  of  collection. 
It  is  mentioned  that  the  Mejlis  has  re- 
cently passed  a  law  authorizing  the  gov- 
ernment to  engage  by  contract  for  three 
to  five  years  12  additional  Americans  for 
the  finance  administration,  and  one  as 
director  of  agriculture;  also  that  projects 
have  been  submitted  for  the  engagement 
of  Americans  as  director  of  roads  and  ex- 
pert on  railway  construction.  This  sug- 
gests the  satisfaction  of  the  Mejlis  with 
what  has  been  done  and  the  confidence 
with  which  the  mission  is  regarded. 

The  report  gives  the  totals  of  "credits 
and  expenditures"  for  the  year  1923-24 
under  various  headings;  and  the  net  re- 
sult shows  a  credit  balance  of  about  9,- 
000,000  krans  (approximately  £150,000). 
The  national  budget  for  1924-25,  which  is 
also  given,  amounts,  approximately,  to  the 
total  of  expenditures  during  1923-24;  but 
the  accounts  for  this  year  were  not  com- 
pleted when  this  report  was  published. 
The  Persian  Government  is  still  handi- 
capped by  external  debts;  and  for  the 
liquidation  of  these,  which  is  said  to  be 
proceeding  slowly  but  steadily,  the  rev- 
enues of  the  southern  customs  and  the 
royalties  received  from  the  Anglo-Persian 
Oil  Company  are  at  present  devoted.  The 
pamphlet  closes  with  a  summary  of  what 
is  described  as  "national  assets";  and  in 
the  concluding  paragraph  the  writer  ex- 
presses the  conviction  that,  in  view  of  the 
encouraging  economic  situation,  the  order 
and  security  which  exist  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  absence  of  international 
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complications,    the   present   condition    of 
Persia  is  very  satisfactory. 

Threat  of  Famine  in  North  Persia 

Since  the  publication  of  this  report  in- 
formation has  been  received  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  famine  this  year  in  northern 
Persia,  and  the  fact  of  bread  riots  having 
already  occurred  in  Teheran  suggests  that 
these  apprehensions  may  be  realized.  Ow- 
ing to  lack  of  transport,  a  famine  is  speci- 
ally difficult  to  deal  with  in  Persia,  and 
the  problem  of  arranging  relief  work  has 
hitherto  been  too  much  for  the  local  ad- 
ministrations, who  have  relied  upon  the 
efforts  of  missionaries  and  other  foreign- 
ers to  relieve  the  distress  of  their  people. 
Perhaps  the  institution  of  relief  measures 
may  be  easier  now  that  the  government 
has  the  advantage  of  American  advice  in 
the  ministries  of  finance  and  public  works. 


THE  WORLD'S  WHEAT  POSITION 

ACCOEDINGr  to  an  authoritative  sur- 
J\.  vey  of  the  world  wheat  situation, 
published  in  the  London  Economist,  the 
areas  devoted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  may 
be  put  for  the  two  hemispheres  at  200 
million  acres,  which,  with  reasonably  good 
cultivation,  should  give  us  abundance, 
even  in  a  poor  year,  and  superabundance 
in  an  average  season.  Owing,  moreover, 
to  the  vast  extent  of  continents  over  which 
the  crop  is  grown,  the  world  culture  of  the 
cereal  erects  itself  into  a  species  of  assur- 
ance, and  the  vast  majority  of  years  are  in 
effect  average  years.  In  the  present  sea- 
son the  deficiency  in  the  United  States 
virtually  balances  the  over-acreage  yield 
in  Canada,  and  reference  to  bygone  years 
shows  analogous  offsets  and  compensa- 
tions; 1919,  which  afflicted  both  Europe 
and  Asia  with  a  disastrous  deficiency,  pre- 
sented fine  surpluses  to  Argentina  and  to 
the  United  States;  in  this  year  France 
had  her  smallest  pasture  crop  and  the 
States  their  largest. 

Large  and  Small  Wheat  Producers 

The  Great  Powers,  so  far  as  wheat  areas 
go,  are  those  devoting  over  10  million 
acres   to  wheat,   and  are   France,   Italy, 


Canada,  the  United  States,  India,  China, 
Australia,  and  Argentina;  in  millions  of 
acres,  14,  11,  22,  54,  32,  20,  11,  and  18. 
The  Chinese  estimate  is,  of  course,  em- 
pirical, but  it  cannot  be  safely  omitted, 
because  the  tendency  of  China  to  devote 
wheat  areas  to  other  presumably  more 
profitable  crops  is  manifest,  and  Chinese 
imports  are  likely  to  become  a  trade  in- 
cident materially  affecting  the  Canadian 
and  Australian  export  trade. 

Lands  which  cultivate  between  2  and  10 
million  acres  of  wheat  are  Spain,  nearly 
10  millions;  Eumania,  8  millions;  French 
North  African  Possessions  and  Protec- 
torates, 7  millions;  the  old  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire,  6  millions;  Southeastern 
Europe,  5  millions;  Germany,  4  millions, 
and  Poland,  3  millions.  The  regions  of 
Asia  Minor,  Iraq,  and  Persia  constitute, 
naturally,  a  favorable  wheat  area,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  at  present  devote  more 
than  3  million  acres  to  its  culture. 
Countries  which  devote  small  areas  to 
wheat,  but  raise  a  large  yield  to  the  acre, 
are  Great  Britain,  V/^  million  acres; 
Belgium,  376,000;  Holland,  130,000; 
Denmark,  150,000;  Sweden,  363,000,  and 
New  Zealand,  167,000.  The  Japanese 
devote  1,155,000  acres;  the  Egyptians, 
1,379,000,  and  the  Chileans,  1,400,000 
acres  to  wheat;  all  may  be  called  low- 
medium  producers. 

The  roughest  of  working  equations  of 
the  world's  wheat  markets  is  that  which 
assumes  200  million  acres  to  be  cultivated 
and  500  million  quarters  to  be  grown. 
This  would  be  1,200  pounds  to  the  acre, 
against  1,960  pounds  for  Great  Britain 
and  a  ton  in  Denmark.  Moderate  as  such 
an  estimate  may  appear,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tainly an  exaggeration,  and  complaints  of 
poor  years  are  unduly  frequent  because 
expectation  is  built  too  high.  The  United 
States  are  nothing  if  not  progressive,  and 
their  farmers  are  always  opening  up  vir- 
gin soil,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the  mean 
production  has  risen  beyond  the  800 
pounds  per  acre  at  which  it  stood  50  years 
ago.  Canada  shows  a  better  agriculture, 
but  cannot  safely  boast  of  more  than  2 
quarters,  or  960  pounds,  to  the  acre.  A 
conservative  estimate  of  world  wheat  pro- 
duction will  not  exceed  1,000  pounds  to 
the  acre,  or  416,700,000  quarters  (480 
pounds).    Adding  in  20  million  quarters 
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for   Chinese  production,  the  world  esti-  opened  up  every  year  materially  tends  to 

mates  of  the  famous  London  "Grain  Ship-  diminish,  and  Canadian  farmers  have  not 

ping  List"  for  the  years  since  the  war  yet  learned  either  to  practice  rotations  or 

have  been:    1919,   363   million  quarters;  to  use  fertilizers. 

1920,  380  millions;  1931,  406  millions;  The  United  States  have  the  smallest 
1922,  410  millions;  1923,  456  millions;  crop  for  some  years,  but  part  of  the  de- 
and  1924,  415  milHons.  If  we  add  to  cline  is  due  to  agricultural  attention  be- 
these  figures  the  International  Institute  j^g  called  to  crops  deemed,  at  least  for 
of  Agriculture's  prehmmary  1925  esti-  ^he  time  being,  more  profitable  than 
mate,  that  this  year  s  production  exceeds  ^^ies^^^  American  wheat  areas  fluctuate 
that  of  1924  by  20  million  quarters,  and  between  40  and  60  million  acres  in  a  man- 
reckon  1925  at  435  millions,  we  shall  have  j^^j.  ^^ich  ministers  greatly  to  speculation 
a  mean  of  not  quite  410  miUions  for  the  ^n  the  markets.  For  1925  the  area  is 
seven  post-war  years.  53,995,000  acres,  a  decline  of  two  and  a 
Production  Since  the  War  half  millions  from  1924. 

China,  as  already  remarked,  is  growing 
The  eight  great  wheat  producers  may  less  wheat,  though  in  the  absence  of  re- 
be  credited  in  millions  of  quarters  with  turns  we  must  keep  to  a  nominal  acreage, 
seven  years'  production  as  follows,  un-  But  in  1918  she  was  an  exporter,  and  in 
official  estimates  being  marked  with  a  1924  imported  over  two  milHon  quarters 
star:  — a  movement  clearly  calling  for  observa- 
1919  mo  1921  1922  1923  1924  1925  tion.  Australia  gains  ground  as  a  wheat- 
\ll^^.. '.'.'.'.  21  18  24  20  28  22  29  producer,  despite  dear  labor  and  a  long 
Canada  ....     24      33      38      50      59      37      49  vovasre,  which  means  R  high  freight.    Ar- 

The  U.  S.  A.    121       104      100      107        98       105        86  '^.-           ti         •          •                  ^n 

India  35      47      31      46      47      46      40  gcntma   likewise   is   a  really   progressive 

Aultr^i;;"::     To      T%      \t    ff    \t    if   T**  cultivator,  keeping  up  large  exports  des- 

Argentina  ..20      24      25      26      25      23     25*  pitc  increasing  home  population.     India 

Total...  1^    ^    ^    ^    ^    3^    3^  makes  no  material  progress,  but  does  not 

lose  ground. 

The  Australian  and  Argentine  crops  will  Second-class  producers  as  regards  quan- 

not  be  reaped  until  Christmas,  but  their  tity  may  be  thus  scheduled,  space  forbid- 

destinies  are  largely  settled  by  Michael-  ding  the  citing  of  figures  for  other  than 

mas,    and    the    last    fortnight's    cables  the  present  year.     Estimates  are  marked 

have  been  most  encouraging.      The  An-  with   a   star;   other   returns   are   official, 

tipodean  early  summers  are  very  settled  (1)    Great   Britain,    6,200,000   quarters; 

weather    periods    in    contrast    with    the  (2)    Germany,  13,000,000  quarters;    (3) 

Northern    Hemisphere,    wherein    vicissi-  Spain,  15,750,000  quarters;   (4)   Poland, 

tudes  of  early  summer  weather  are  fre-  7,200,000    quarters;    (5)    Rumania,    *9,- 

quent  and  important.  000,000  quarters;    (6)    Japan,  3,450,000 

France  is  gradually  winning  her  way  quarters;  and  (7)   Chile,  3,100,000  quar- 

back  to  her  position  in  1902  and  1903,  in  ters. 

both  of  which  years  she  produced  43  to  44  The  very  good  yields  per  acre  in  Den- 
million  quarters  and  was  more  than  self-  mark,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Sweden  do 
supporting.  The  Italian  progress  is  more  not  make  those  lands  self-supporting, 
decisive;  in  1902  and  1903  Italy  pro-  neither  do  the  farmers  of  these  countries 
duced  of  wheat  almost  16  million  quar-  make  any  effort  to  feed  the  chief  cities, 
ters.  The  King  of  Italy,  who  founded  the  Copenhagen,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Ant- 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  werp,  Brussels,  and  Stockholm  are  all 
Rome  just  20  years  ago,  has  led  his  people  as  dependent  on  grain  ships  as  are  Lon- 
in  a  policy  of  agricultural  reconstruction,  don  and  Liverpool.  The  national  econ- 
and,  seeing  that  the  crop  yields  of  1901-5  omy  of  the  four  countries  in  reality  ex- 
were  miserably  below  the  potentialities  of  presses  itself  in  the  saving  of  transport  in 
Italy's  soil  and  climate,  one  may  rejoice  the  rural  parishes,  where  the  country- 
without  surprise  at  the  progress  made,  side  feeds  itself  and  grows  wheat  more  or 
Canada  has  not  fully  sustained  the  stand-yfljless  as  a  garden  crop,  and  a  ton  per  acre 
ard  of  1922-3,  but  the  area  of  virgin  soilHiis  readily  realized. 
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In  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Central 
Europe  the  raising  of  present  compara-- 
tive  fertility  into  a  still  greater  produc- 
tiveness is  a  matter  of  fertilizers  being 
cheap  or  dear.  Today  they  are  remark- 
ably cheap.  With  cereals  showing  an  in- 
dex number  of  140  on  pre-war  figures,  and 
living  generally  one  of  157,  the  seven 
leading  fertilizers  showed  an  index  num- 
ber of  125  only,  and  contracts  at  this  level 
can  be  made  for  an  entire  season's  supply. 

World  Trade  in  Wheat 

The  fall  in  freights  makes  transport 
easy  this  season  and  proves  especially  ad- 
vantageous to  the  remoter  consignors. 
Business  in  wheat  before  1931  was  so 
largely  controlled  for  political  purposes 
as  to  have  little  value  as  a  trade  record, 
but  since  then  the  returns  have  been  as 
follows,  the  shipping  years  running  from 
August  1 : 

(Million  Hundredweights) 

Aug.  I-  Aug.  I-  Aug.  I-  Aug.  I- 

July  31,  July  31,  July  31,  July  31, 

1921-2  1922-3  1923-4  1924-5 

Exports 343                  345  383  370 

Imports 298                 303  307  318 

These  are  for  all  countries  subscribing 
to  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  growth  in  the  total  turnover 
appeared  till  this  time  last  season  to  be 
steady,  but  since  then  less  grain  has  been 
exchanged  between  importing  and  export- 
ing countries.  Imports,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  uniformly  smaller  than  exports,  a 
"myster/*  of  which  the  very  prosaic  ex- 
planation seems  to  be  that  some  leading 
importers  do  not  supply  returns.  China 
certainly  does  not,  while  Brazil,  Central 
America,  the  West  Indies,  the  tropical 
regions  of  Africa,  and  all  Melanesia  are 
wheat  and  flour  buyers  very  little  inter- 
ested in  statistics  of  the  trade.  The  ex- 
ports of  five  leading  wheat  shippers  have 
been  as  follows,  figures  representing 
breadstuffs  (flour  included),  as  hereafter 
mentioned : 

(Million  Hundredweights) 

I92I-2     1922-3     1923-4     1924-5 

Canada    90.56     138.00  176.00  88.17 

The  U.   S.   A 119.06       89.38  44.42  118.07 

Argentina     68.22       81.24  98.38  69.29 

India Forbidden  15.80  10.41  20.41 

Australia   58.46       18.74  36.76  61.18 

Total      227.30     343.16     365.97     357.12 

Freights  were  against  Australian  ex- 
ports in  1922-23,  an  immense  export  trade 


in  wool  partly  accounting  for  this.  India 
has  recovered  very  slowly  from  the  ex- 
tended control. 

The  importing  countries  form  three 
continental  groups,  with  the  British  Isles 
as  the  standing  "predominant  partner"  in 
the  trade.  The  determined  efforts  of  the 
Latin  countries  to  become  self-supporting 
are  likely  to  increase  the  preponderance 
of  Britain  as  a  buyer.  Returns  of  bread- 
stuffs  imported  are : 


(Million  Hundredweights) 


British  Isles 

Belgium   and   Holland 

France   and   Italy 

Central    Europe    

1921-2 
104.31 
38.11 
72.30 
56.05 

1922-3 
108.03 
37-28 
99-Si 
32.97 

1923-4 
124.63 

38.33 
79.65 
20.74 


1924-5 

122.40 

35-97 
76.49 
46.91 


Total    270.77     277.70     263.35     281.77 

The  figures  of  the  Institute  in  centals 
(100  pounds)  are  for  wheat  only.  As- 
suming these  as  hundredweights  (112 
pounds),  but  reckoning  the  latter  to  in- 
clude breadstuffs — that  is  to  say,  to  take 
in  flour — fairly  trustworthy  totals  are  ar- 
rived at.  Flour  imports  and  exports  aver- 
age about  10  per  cent  of  the  traffic  in 
wheat. 

The  British  crop,  just  reaped,  being 
five  million  hundredweights  smaller  than 
that  of  1924,  while  the  stocks  are  reduced 
by  three  millions  on  the  year,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  new  season  upon  which  we 
are  now  entered  will  require  fully  130 
million  hundredweight  imports  of  bread- 
stuff's. But  France  and  Italy  will  be  much 
smaller  buyers  than  in  the  season  just 
concluded. 


IMPORTANT  INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 

(October  15 — November  1) 
October  16 — The  treaty  of  mutual  guar- 
antee is  initialed  at  Locarno 
by  representatives  of  Ger- 
many and  France,  Germany 
any  Poland,  and  Germany 
and  Czechoslovakia. 
A  resolution,  formulated  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  for  ter- 
mination of  its  control  in 
Austria,  is  adopted  by  the 
Austrian  National  Assembly. 
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18 — The  German  Cabinet  meets 
to  consider  the  results  of  the 
Locarno  Conference. 

21 — The  Greek  Government,  as  a 
result  of  a  frontier  quarrel, 
sends  an  ultimatum  to  Bul- 
garia, demanding  an  indem- 
nity of  2,000,000  francs,  an 
apology,  and  punishment  of 
those  concerned. 

23 — Greek  troops  invade  Bulga- 
ria; Bulgaria  appeals  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 
Fourteen  Chinese  provinces  are 
declared  to  be  in  revolt 
against  the  central  govern- 
ment at  Peking,  the  object 
being  a  government  at  Nan- 
king, claiming  constitutional 
continuity,  as  opposed  to  the 
year-old  government  at  Pe- 
king. 

24 — Three  Nationalist  members 
resign  from  the  German 
Cabinet,  following  their 
party's  declaration  against 
the  Locarno  treaties. 
Senor  Figueroa,  coalition  can- 
didate, is  elected  President 
of  Chile,  thus  clearing  the 
political  situation  in  that 
country. 


26 — The  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  orders  the  Greeks 
and  Bulgarians  to  cease  hos- 
tilities within  60  hours. 
The  German  Cabinet  decides 
not  to  fill  the  posts  of  the  re- 
signing Nationalist  minis- 
ters and  to  stand  by  the  Lo- 
carno treaties. 
The  Chinese  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  nine  nations,  meets 
in  Peking. 
The  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  meets  in 
extraordinary  session  to  ex- 
amine the  Mosul  question. 

27 — The  French  Cabinet  resigns. 

29 — Greek  forces  withdraw  from 
Bulgaria;  the  League  of  Na- 
tions appoints  a  commission 
of  investigation. 
M.  Painleve  forms  a  new  cabi- 
net in  France,  omitting  M. 
Caillaux  from  the  list. 

31 — France  is  requested  by  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Com- 
mission of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions to  explain  the  bombard- 
ment of  Damascus. 


PRESIENT  GOOLIDGE'S  ADDRESS 

At  Dedication  of  the  Monument  to  General  Jose  de  San  Martin,  Washington,  October  28,  1925 


GREAT  men  belong  to  humanity. 
They  are  the  incarnation  of  the 
truth.  Although  they  are  almost  always 
developed  by  local  circumstances,  in  the 
end  their  influence  becomes  world-wide. 
It  is  that  which  makes  appropriate  the 
rearing  of  monuments  within  our  own 
land  to  those  who  have  been  instrumental 
in  advancing  human  welfare  in  other 
countries.  It  is  a  recognition  of  a  uni- 
versal standard  of  action  and  a  common 
brotherhood  among  all  men.  We  are  all 
servants  of  the  truth. 

As  I  listened  to  the  eloquent  and 
generous  words  of  the  distinguished  am- 
bassador from  Argentina,  speaking  on  be- 


half of  his  government  and  people,  in 
presenting  this  noble  monument  of  civic 
virtue  and  patriotic  achievement  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  I  was  again 
reminded  how  closely  parallel  have  run 
the  lines  of  experience,  how  intimate  have 
been  the  spiritual  associations,  among  the 
members  of  the  American  family  of  re- 
publics. To  the  people  of  the  United 
States  it  has  been  a  matter  of  pride  and 
gratification  that  their  ancestors  were 
providentially  chosen  to  initiate  the  move- 
ment for  independence  in  the  New  World. 
If  that  movement  had  not  started  where 
and  when  it  did,  we  may  be  sure  it  would 
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have  started  at  some  other  place  and  time, 
and  that  at  last  its  results  would  have 
been  substantially  the  same.  It  was  not 
among  the  human  possibilities  that  the 
communities  of  these  new-found  conti- 
nents should  permanently  be  maintained 
as  dependencies  of  the  mother  States  in 
Europe.  We  can  see  now  that  their 
destiny  to  establish  themselves  independ- 
ently was  just  as  certain  as  that  a  patri- 
archal system  of  government  must  ulti- 
mately be  displaced  by  a  more  progressive 
form. 

It  was  not  possible  that  these  sturdy 
communities  should  merely  contribute  to 
the  world  a  distorted  reflection  from  the 
light  of  older  States  and  ancient  institu- 
tions. The  discovery  of  America  to  the 
world  was  providentially  fixed  in  a  time 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  awakening. 
It  was  an  epoch  of  new  lights  and  new 
aspirations,  of  mighty  clashes  between  the 
traditions  of  the  old  and  the  spirit  of  the 
new  time.  The  New  World  proved  a  fruit- 
ful field  for  testing  out  new  ideas  of 
man's  relations  both  to  his  Creator  and 
to  his  fellow-men.  In  the  warming  sun- 
shine of  such  an  opportunity,  in  the  fertil- 
ity of  such  a  virgin  soil,  these  experiments 
found  that  full  and  fair  scope  which 
made  possible  their  triumphant  conclu- 
sion. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  for  a  moment 
the  essential  similarities  which  marked  the 
experiences  of  all  the  new  American  com- 
munities during  their  struggles  for  in- 
dependence and  later  during  their  trying 
era  of  institution-building.  By  doing  this 
we  can  better  realize  that  the  American 
contribution  could  not  have  been  made 
save  from  the  soil  of  a  new  country.  You 
cannot  transplant  an  ancient  and  rigid 
social  system  to  a  new  country  without 
many  and  revolutionary  modifications. 
You  cannot  expect  that  these  new  institu- 
tions will  have  adequate  opportunity  for 
development  unless  they  grow  in  the  light 
of  human  independence  and  spiritual 
liberty. 

This  realization  came  early  to  the  great 
leaders  of  thought  in  all  the  American 
countries.  So  we  find  that  as  North 
American  aspirations  produced  our  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Adams,  Hamilton,  and 
Franklin,  so  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
us    brought   forth    their    Miranda,    their 


Bolivar,  their  Hidalgo,  their  Artigas,  their 
O'Higgins,  their  Sucre,  their  Morazan, 
and  finally  their  San  Martin — patriot, 
statesman,  immortal  contributor  to  the 
founding  of  three  republics.  It  is  to 
honor  the  memory  of  San  Martin  and  to 
acclaim  his  achievements  that  we  are 
gathered  today. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  our  thirteen 
North  American  colonies  to  be  first  in  at- 
taining the  fact  and  recognition  of  in- 
dependence. Deeply  appreciating  their 
own  high  fortune,  the  people  of  the  new 
United  States  were  from  the  beginning 
profoundly  sympathetic  with  every  move- 
ment for  liberty  and  independence 
throughout  these  continents.  And  in  this 
connection,  Mr.  Ambassador,  permit  me 
to  thank  you  for  the  generous  reference 
3^ou  made  a  few  moments  ago  to  the  serv- 
ices of  Henry  Clay  in  the  cause  of  Pan- 
American  freedom.  You  have  reminded 
us  of  his  persistent  and  eloquent  pleadings 
in  behalf  of  the  struggling  peoples  in  the 
other  American  countries.  The  high  trib- 
ute of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  state  papers  pro- 
duced during  that  period  by  the  Latin 
American  leaders  was  only  equaled  by 
that  accorded  by  the  great  liberal  leaders 
in  England  to  the  state  papers  of  our 
Revolutionary  period.  In  expressing  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  estimate  placed 
upon  them  by  Mr.  Clay,  I  wish  to  caU  at- 
tention to  a  happy  coincidence  of  this 
occasion.  In  Mr.  Clay^s  great  speech  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  March 
24,  1818,  championing  the  cause  of  the 
South  American  Republics,  he  referred 
in  especially  glowing  terms  to  the  far- 
seeing  statesmanship  of  the  Argentine 
patriot  who  was  then  director  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  La  Plata.  I  am  sure 
Your  Excellency  will  pardon  me  an  allu- 
sion to  a  relationship  which  your  modesty 
has  forbidden  you  to  mention,  for  to  me 
it  is  a  happy  and  auspicious  circumstance 
that  you,  Argentina's  ambassador  to  our 
government,  chance  to  be  the  grand- 
nephew  of  the  wise  and  courageous  states- 
man, Don  Juan  Martin  Pueyrredon,  whom 
Mr.  Clay  so  appropriately  eulogized. 

On  such  an  occasion  as  this  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  attempt  a  recounting  of  the 
services,  in  arms  and  in  counsel,  of  such 
a  man  as  Jose  de  San  Martin.  Just  as  so 
many  of  the  military  figures  in  the  North 
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American  struggle  for  independence  had 
had  European  training  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  so  San  Martin  had  had  a 
varied  and  useful  experience  in  the  Na- 
poleonic struggles.  As  George  Washing- 
ton learned  military  science  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Pennsylvania  while  a  youth,  so 
San  Martin  received  his  education  in  the 
European  and  African  wars  of  Spain  a 
generation  later.  And  these  American 
soldiers  of  independence  learned  their  les- 
sons well.  As  some  distinguished  military 
critics  have  described  Washington's  cam- 
paign of  Trenton  and  Princeton  as  a  mili- 
tary exploit  of  unparalleled  brilliancy,  so 
in  the  annals  of  the  southern  wars  of  in- 
dependence others  describe  San  Martin's 
passage  of  the  Andes  with  his  little  patriot 
army  as  a  more  notable  achievement  than 
the  crossing  of  the  Alps  by  either  Han- 
nibal or  Xapoleon.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
pass  on  these  questions  of  military  organi- 
zation and  direction,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  pointing  out  the  basic  similarity  be- 
tween the  strategy  of  the  North  American 
and  the  South  American  revolutionary 
epochs.  The  North  American  revolution- 
ists chose  the  great  Washington,  citizen  of 
a  southern  colony,  to  lead  a  revolutionary 
movement  that  had  been  begun  and  in  its 
early  stages  was  chiefly  sustained  by  the 
people  of  the  north.  Likewise,  when  San 
Martin  was  made  the  supreme  military 
leader  of  Argentina,  he  saw  that  the  suc- 
cess of  Argentina  depended  upon  strength- 
ening and  sustaining  the  revolution  in 
Chile  and  Peru. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  at- 
tempt to  analyze  the  military  genius  of 
San  Martin;  for  that  I  refer  you  to  the 
writings  of  men  truly  capable  of  giving  it 
an  adequate  estimate.  He  was,  like  our 
Washington,  one  of  those  seemingly  in- 
spired military  chieftains  who  are  capable 
of  thinking  at  the  same  moment  of  terms 
of  war  and  of  politics,  of  the  battle  field 
and  the  great  human  forum.  For  me  the 
great  significance  of  San  Martin  and  his 
deeds  and  times  lies  less  in  their  brilliancy 
in  the  moment  of  accomplishment  and 
more  in  the  justifying  verdict  which  a 
later  time  and  a  riper  experience  have  pro- 
noimced  upon  them. 

This  is  a  subject  which  I  believe  worthy 
of  greater  development  than  my  time  will 
permit.     We  who  today  study  the  lessons 


of  modern  history  possess  advantages  un- 
known to  our  predecessors  of  even  a  few 
years  ago.  We  see  many  things  which  we 
could  not  then  have  recognized.  Thus  we 
see  your  South  America  suddenly  lifted 
to  a  place  of  impressive  eminence  among 
the  grand  divisions  of  the  world;  for  it 
stands  today  as  the  only  continent  that 
has  escaped  from  deep  and  critical  involve- 
ment in  the  most  widespread  and  terrific 
struggle  that  has  ever  been  waged  for  the 
domination  of  the  destiny  of  mankind. 
There  is  not  one  among  us  here  today  who, 
having  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  cannot 
recall  the  days  when  our  American  experi- 
ments were  still  looked  upon  throughout 
a  large  part  of  the  world  as  of  doubtful 
value  and  dubious  success.  We  recall  that 
the  sophisticated  statesmanship  of  an  older 
world  entertained  profound  misgivings  as 
to  the  ultimate  fate  of  these  American  re- 
publics. These  critics  wondered  whether 
with  their  liberal  and  democratic  organi- 
zation these  new  countries  would  prove 
able  to  play  their  full  part  and  emerge 
secure  and  sound  from  one  of  the  vast 
periodical  convulsions  to  which  our  race 
has  seemed  to  be  inevitably  subjected. 
Now,  I  am  glad  to  say,  we  hear  less  of 
such  misgivings.  The  world  has  had  its 
test.  The  institutions  of  men  have  been 
through  their  trial.  That  trial  has  quite 
definitely  answered  the  questionings  of 
pessimism.  It  has  provided  us  with  much 
specific  information  by  which  we  may 
judge  for  ourselves  whether  the  institu- 
tions of  a  republican  New  World  or  of  a 
monarchical  Old  World  were  best  adapted 
as  conservators  of  human  happiness  and 
human  progress.  We  are  content  to  leave 
the  final  verdict  to  history.  The  repub- 
lican peoples  of  the  Americas  are  prepared 
to  take  their  chance  on  that  judgment. 

It  was  no  mere  accident  or  coincidence 
that  saved  the  countries  of  South  America 
from  a  far  more  intimate  and  disastrous 
connection  with  the  recent  world  convul- 
sion. Whoever  has  given  even  casual  con- 
sideration to  the  past  century's  evolution 
of  international  relationships  in  that  con- 
tinent must  recognize  that  not  only  its 
aspirations  but  its  practical,  working  proc- 
esses for  dealing  with  difficult  issues  be- 
tween nations  have  steadily  tended  toward 
the  insuring  of  peace.  They  have  looked 
to  the  substitution  of  reason   for  force. 
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They  have  repeatedly  recognized,  in  the 
most  practical  fashion  and  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, that  even  issues  of  vital  inter- 
est to  the  national  welfare  may  be  deter- 
mined to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned 
without  resort  to  hostilities.  Such  prob- 
lems as  international  boundary  disputes 
involving  sovereignty  over  great  areas  and 
populations  have  been  settled  through 
arbitrations  or  adjudications  time  and 
again.  And  these  settlements  have  been 
followed  by  demonstrations  of  good  will 
and  mutual  confidence,  where  war,  no 
matter  what  its  verdict,  would  surely  have 
added  to  the  exasperations  of  both  parties 
and  left  a  heritage  of  that  mutual  distrust 
which  so  commonly  is  responsible  for  in- 
creased armaments  and  future  wars.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  controvert  the  facts  of 
history  by  denying  that  South  America 
has  had  its  share  of  international  wars.  I 
am  seeking  merely  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  would  have  been  more 
wars,  and  more  disastrous  ones,  but  for 
the  fact  that  South  American  statesman- 
ship has  on  the  whole  been  dominated  by 
an  earnest  and  increasingly  successful 
purpose  to  devise  and  adopt  a  variety  of 
methods  for  avoidance  of  armed  conflict. 
The  will  to  peace  has  been  present,  even 
though  the  way  to  it  was  not  always  open. 

The  present  occasion  naturally  brings 
some  reflections  upon  the  workings  of  the 
republican  system  that,  for  a  well-rounded 
century,  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  Americas.  If  we  will 
go  back  over  a  century  of  the  New  World's 
history,  we  will  find  many  evidences  that 
these  American  institutions  have  pecu- 
liarly lent  themselves  to  the  support 
of  those  fundamental  international  efforts 
which  look  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  the  prevention  of  war.  It  is  almost 
precisely  a  century  since  the  first  Pan- 
American  conference  was  held  at  Panama 
City.  Its  accomplishments  did  not  seem 
impressive,  but  even  at  that  it  was  well 
remembered  as  a  fine  and  hopeful  gesture. 
It  was  seen  as  an  invitation  to  under- 
standing, to  co-operation,  and  to  sincere 
effort  at  maintaining  peace  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  history  of 
relationships  among  the  nations  of  the 
New  World  has  been  a  continuing  story 
of  effort  to  substitute  the  rule  of  arbi- 


tration, of  mediation,  of  adjudication, 
and  confidence  for  the  rule  of  force  and 
war.  To  the  scholarly  statesmanship  of 
the  Latin  American  nations  the  world 
owes  a  debt  which  it  has  been  too  tardy 
in  acknowledging.  The  truth  is  that  they 
have  demonstrated  a  peculiar  genius  in 
the  realm  of  international  accommodation 
and  accord.  The  high  and  humane  doc- 
trines of  international  relationship  which 
were  expounded  by  such  men  as  Calvo, 
Drago,  Alvarez,  Bello,  Ruy  Barbosa,  Rio 
Branco,  and  a  long  list  of  others  are  now 
recognized  universally.  The  record  of  ar- 
bitrations, mediations,  and  adjudications 
among  the  Latin  American  countries  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  fairest  pages  in  a  cen- 
tury's story  of  mankind's  effort  to  elim- 
inate the  causes  of  war.  Among  their  in- 
ternational treaties  we  will  find  models  of 
effective  covenants  for  the  limitation  of 
armament  and  the  prevention  of  strife  in 
arms. 

The  present  is  a  time  when  men  and 
nations  are  all  giving  heed  to  the  voice 
which  pleads  for  peace.  Everywhere  they 
are  yearning  as  never  before  for  a  leader- 
ship that  will  direct  them  into  the  invit- 
ing paths  of  progress,  prosperity,  and  gen- 
uine fellowship.  A  clearer  vision  has 
shown  them  not  alone  the  horrors  but  the 
terrible  futility  of  war.  In  such  a  time 
as  this  they  will  do  well  to  turn  their 
thoughts  in  all  sincerity  to  these  lessons 
from  the  statesmanship,  the  experience, 
and  the  constant  aspiration  of  the  South 
American  nations.  The  continent  which 
of  all  the  world  has  known  less  of  war 
and  more  of  peace  than  any  other  through 
this  trying  period  is  well  entitled  to  pride 
in  the  service  it  has  rendered  to  its  own 
people  and  in  the  example  which  it  has  set 
before  the  rest  of  mankind. 

So  the  present  occasion  has  appealed  to 
me  not  merely  as  appropriate  for  the  ex- 
change of  the  ordinary  felicitations,  but 
as  one  on  which  these  contributions  of 
Latin  America  in  moral  and  intellectual 
leadership  might  be  given  something  of 
the  recognition  they  have  deserved.  It  is 
not  possible  to  do  more  than  suggest  the 
subject;  but  even  so  fragmentary  an  allu- 
sion to  such  an  inviting  field  I  hope  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  It  would  be  worth 
the  effort  of  men  and  women  who  seek 
means  of  preventing  wars  and  reducing 
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armaments  to  study  the  experiences  of  the 
American  republics.  I  commend  them 
to  the  close  attention  of  all  who  would 
like  to  see  peace  as  nearly  as  possible 
assured  and  war  as  far  as  possible  out- 
lawed from  the  earth. 

Among  the  leaders  whose  courage  and 
genius  brought  realization  of  the  New 
World's  dream  of  liberty  with  independ- 
ence, none  was  moved  by  a  deeper  horror 
of  war  than  San  Martin.  None  among 
his  colleagues  would  give  more  ardent  ap- 
proval than  he  to  the  work  of  later  states- 
men who  had  a  vision  of  a  continent  ded- 
icated to  peace  and  the  true  welfare  of  its 
people.  To  his  sagacity,  more  than  that 
of  any  other  man,  is  due  the  distribution 
of  the  South  American  Continent  within 
its  present  national  lines,  because  he 
possessed  the  foresight  of  the  statesman 
along  with  the  qualities  of  the  brilliant 
soldier  and  the  eager  patriot. 

As  has  happened  too  often  to  the  fore- 
most benefactors  of  their  fellow-men,  San 


Martin  was  denied  during  his  own  life 
those  testimonies  of  gratitude  and  rever- 
ence which  other  times  and  all  peoples 
have  been  proud  to  shower  upon  his  mem- 
ory. I  have  been  told  that  monuments  to 
him  have  been  dedicated  in  almost  all  the 
capitals  of  South  America.  Today  the 
country  which  gave  him  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  is  presenting  to  the  government 
of  my  own  nation  this  statue  of  him.  It 
is  a  welcome  duty  which  comes  to  me,  in 
behalf  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  United  States,  to  express  their  pleas- 
ure in  accepting  it.  May  it  stand  through 
the  centuries  as  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
love  liberty.  May  it  ever  be  an  added  re- 
minder of  the  fellowship  between  the  great 
nation  which  gives  and  that  which  is 
honored  to  receive  it.  May  it  serve  to 
keep  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  hu- 
mankind the  realization  of  the  noble  and 
honored  place  which  is  held  by  that  re- 
publican system  of  the  New  World,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  creators. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  STATUE  OF  JOSE  DE  SAN 

MARTIN  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES* 

By  HON.  HONORIO  PUEYRREDON 


MR.  PRESIDENT:  The  ceremony 
which  brings  us  together  today 
to  unveil  the  statue  of  the  hero  whose 
achievements  consummated  the  emancipa- 
tion of  half  a  continent  is  the  outward 
manifestation  of  a  general  sentiment 
which  makes  vividly  present  the  unity  of 
purpose  and  ideals  of  the  past. 

The  thought  of  erecting  this  monument 
was  born  of  a  desire  to  bear  witness  to  the 
lofty  spirit  of  the  American  residents  of 
Buenos  Aires  who  presented  to  that  city  a 
statue  of  the  great  George  Washington. 
"We  believe,"  say  the  initiators  of  this 
movement,  "that  the  bronze  statue  of  our 
liberator,  who,  like  Washington,  stands 
for  the  American  ideal  of  justice  and 
liberty,  will  find  a  fitting  site  near  the 
Capitol  and  the  Obelisk  erected  in  his 
memory." 

*  Address  of  Ambassador  Pueyrredon,  of 
Argentina,  delivered  at  tlie  unveiling  of  the 
statue  of  General  Jos6  de  San  Martin  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  28,  1925. 


Veneration  for  the  great  men  of  the  past 
constitutes  a  salutary  lesson  for  the  new 
generation,  when  the  attributes  of  the 
hero  are  not  limited  to  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  his  genius  or  to  unrestrained  admira- 
tion for  his  successful  exploits.  It  is  nec- 
essary, as  well,  that  his  ideals  shall  be 
born  of  a  cause  beneficial  to  all;  that  his 
unselfishness  rise  superior  to  his  ambition, 
and  that  his  work  become  essentially  con- 
structive. 

The  deeds  and  the  character  of  General 
Jose  de  San  Martin  place  him  among  the 
greatest  of  the  moral  personalities  of  mod- 
ern times. 

His  military  genius,  his  democratic  as- 
pirations, his  republican  principles,  and 
his  achievements  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
were  not  bounded  by  the  frontiers  of  his 
own  country.  His  retirement  from  active 
participation,  renouncing  all  power  and 
honors  to  enclose  himself  in  dignified  iso- 
lation, is  proof  irrefutable  that  his  aspi- 
rations to  personal  glory  were  far  below 
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his  ambition  for  the  liberty  and  sover- 
eignty of  the  nations  which  he  had  con- 
tributed to  create  and  establish. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  enterprise  in  which  San  Mar- 
tin was  the  leader,  it  is  necessary  to  out- 
line briefly  the  background  against  which 
his  achievements  are  unfolded. 

The  colonies  of  Spanish  America  were 
sorely  oppressed  by  the  forces  of  despotic 
authority.  That  reaction  of  the  collective 
soul,  to  which  humanity  owes  many  of  its 
greatest  transformations,  was  not  long 
in  making  itself  felt.  Nevertheless,  the 
emancipation  is,  above  all,  a  conflict  of 
new  ideas  against  archaic  social  and 
political  conceptions;  so  that  it  cannot 
rightly  be  called  a  war  against  Spain,  just 
as  the  French  Eevolution  was  not  a  war 
against  France. 

So,  from  the  first  moment,  while  the 
armies  were  being  precariously  organized, 
in  the  midst  of  battles,  in  defeat  and  in 
victory,  a  constituent  assembly  in  Buenos 
Aires  was  sanctioning  these  great  prin- 
ciples even  before  proclaiming  their  inde- 
pendence. 

At  this  time  an  unexpected  event  oc- 
curred which  was  a  determining  factor  in 
the  Argentine  revolution.  Two  English 
squadrons  with  hostile  landing  forces  at- 
tacked the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  in  the 
years  1806  and  1807.  The  citizens  took 
up  the  defense  of  the  city  because  of 
abandonment  by  the  royal  authority. 
Men,  women,  and  children  risked  their 
lives,  and  the  invading  forces  were  con- 
quered. The  Spanish  Government,  never- 
theless, far  from  recognizing  that  heroism, 
to  which  was  due  the  salvation  of,  per- 
haps, a  whole  viceroyalty,  drew  the  reins 
of  oppression  even  tighter.  From  that 
day  emancipation  was  decreed  in  the 
public  conscience.  Governments  cannot 
wound  with  impunity  the  sensibilities  of 
a  people ! 

The  purposes  which  these  new  ideas 
generated  developed  rapidly,  bursting 
j'orth  in  1810  with  the  force  of  a  great 
convulsion.  The  Spanish  authority  was 
deposed,  hostilities  were  commenced 
throughout  the  length  of  the  territory,  and 
a  cruel  struggle  was  begun,  as  the  enemy 
resisted  with  the  full  strength  of  his  mili- 
tary organization  and  the  indomitable 
courage    which    has    been    his    legendary 


characteristic.  But  the  efforts  were  neces- 
sarily unequal;  the  Spaniards  fought  in 
defense  of  their  colonial  empire,  whereas 
the  Argentines  were  struggling  for  their 
liberty.  Under  such  conditions  we  come 
10  the  year  1816,  when  events  take  a  very 
different  turn.  The  Argentine  revolution 
from  this  point  becomes  continental,  car- 
rying its  action  far  beyond  its  own  terri- 
tory in  order  to  win  the  independence  of 
Chile  and  Peru,  whose  valorous  sons  were 
fighting  with  stubborn  courage  in  the 
cause  of  their  emancipation. 

One  of  the  highest  mountain  ranges  in 
the  world  divides  us.  It  was  necessary  to 
organize  a  new  army  and  train  and  equip 
it.  San  Martin  was  the  genius  of  the 
moment.  His  capacity  had  already  been 
demonstrated,  but  this  new  enterprise 
places  him  on  a  level  with  the  greatest 
military  figures  in  history. 

The  traveler  who  today  crosses  the  im- 
mense range  feels  a  thrill  at  the  thought 
t]iat  over  a  century  ago  an  army  in  full 
battle  array,  complete  in  its  three  arms, 
passed  along  the  edges  of  those  precipices, 
scaled  the  heights  one  after  another,  pen- 
etrating through  separate  passes,  in  order 
to  fall,  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour, 
on  the  enemy  forces  which  were  waiting 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

Napoleon  has  stated  in  his  memoirs 
that  the  most  difficult  frontiers  to  cross 
are  the  seas,  mountains,  and  deserts.  The 
passing  of  the  Andes  combines  two  of 
these  greatest  difficulties. 

An  historian  has  said,  "The  Argentines 
knew  that  in  that  enterprise  by  victory 
alone  could  they  escape  .death."  And  the 
results  have  been  best  synthesized  by  Gen- 
«-ral  San  Martin  himself  in  the  brief  offi- 
cial report  of  the  battle:  "In  twenty-four 
days,'^  he  says,  "we  have  finished  the  cam- 
paign, crossed  the  highest  ranges  on  the 
globe,  put  an  end  to  tyrants,  and  given 
liberty  to  Chile." 

The  idea  was  audacious,  but  not  one  of 
those  acts  of  foolhardiness  which  at  times 
the  happy  accident  of  circumstances  saves 
from  disaster.  This  was  the  result  of  a 
well-meditated  plan,  patient  preparation, 
and  strategy  ably  evolved  to  deceive  the 
enemy  about  the  real  plans.  It  was,  fur- 
thermore, the  result  of  co-ordinated 
thought  and  action  of  the  men  who  at  that 
time  were  directing  the  course  of  events. 
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The  scene  of  war  was  thus  extended  to 
the  west,  to  pass  later  up  the  Pacific  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the 
Incas.  Chacabuco  and  Maipii,  which  you 
see  inscribed  on  the  pedestal  of  this  monu- 
ment, are  the  immortal  names  of  the  two 
battles  to  which  three  nations  owe  the 
consummation  of  their  sovereignty. 

The  independence  of  Chile  and  Peru 
and  the  security  of  Argentina  are  the  di- 
rect result  of  this  campaign,  which,  with 
the  glorious  work  of  Bolivar  in  the  north, 
assured  republican  stability  to  almost  an 
entire  continent. 

While  these  and  other  martial  events 
were  happening,  and  while  the  Portuguese 
armies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  were  threat- 
ening invasion  on  the  other  side,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Buenos  Aires,  in  that  year  of 
.1817,  brought  before  President  Monroe  a 
diplomatic  negotiation  which  had  great 
political  significance. 

The  message  which  the  Supreme  Di- 
rector, General  Juan  Martin  de  Pueyrre- 
don,  sent  at  that  time  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  expressed  a  conception 
whose  intrinsic  truth  has  not  changed: 
"When  the  interests  of  a  sound  policy,*^ 
he  says,  "are  in  accord  with  the  principles 
of  justice,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  the 
maintenance  of  harmony  and  good  under- 
standing between  powers  which  are  con- 
nected by  close  relations.  This  seems  to 
be  exactly  the  case  in  which  the  United 
States  and  our  country  stand  with  respect 
to  each  other,  a  flattering  situation,  which 
gives  the  signal  of  our  success  and  forms 
our  best  apology." 

Equally  significant  is  the  closing  para- 
graph written  by  General  San  Martin  to 
President  Monroe.  He  says:  "Your  Ex- 
cellency, who  enjoys  the  honor  of  presid- 
ing over  a  free  people,  who  contended  and 
shed  their  blood  for  a  cause  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  South  America 
are  now  engaged,  will,  I  hope,  deign  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Argentine  representative  such 
protection  as  is  compatible  with  the  actual 
relations  of  your  government." 

The  international  situation  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  at  that  moment 
was  very  delicate,  and  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  those  nations  might  have 
seriously  aggravated  the  conflict.  Never- 
theless, two  courageous  voices,  inspired  by 
democratic  principles,  were  raised  in  the 


House  of  Eepresentatives  of  this  country, 
demanding  that  the  moral  support  of  this 
great  nation  be  given  to  the  new-born  na- 
tionalities. I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  render  homage  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Henry  Clay,  who  was  the  leader  in 
that  campaign,  and  to  repeat  some  of  his 
words,  so  that  they  may  live  in  the  memo- 
ries of  the  Argentines.  After  eulogizing 
the  effort  at  emancipation,  the  merits  of 
the  principles  and  institutions  maintained 
by  the  new  nationalities,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  their  statesmen,  he  exclaimed: 
"Let  us  not  hesitate;  let  us  act  worthy  of 
ourselves  and  evince  to  the  world  that  we 
are  not  only  free,  but  worthy  of  that 
freedom !" 

Thomas  Eobertson,  Representative  in 
Congress  from  Louisiana,  following  in  the 
steps  of  Henry  Clay,  said :  "The  provinces 
of  the  Eio  de  la  Plata  have  declared  them- 
selves independent,  solemnly  proclaiming 
the  fact  to  the  world,  and  have  main- 
tained their  independence  in  a  manner 
which  must  claim  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  nations." 

After  four  years  of  such  insistence, 
President  Monroe  sent  to  Congress  the 
message  recognizing  the  independence. 

Democratic  harmony  between  the  two 
nations  at  the  opposite  extremes  of  the 
continent  was  firmly  established  from  that 
day. 

When  prosperity  glances  backward,  it 
wilj  declare  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
two  Americas  is  the  greatest  political  and 
social  achievement  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

To  the  United  States  belongs  the  glory 
of  having  first  raised  the  cry  of  liberty, 
whose  echo  reverberated  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  at  the  same  time 
offered  one  of  the  best  written  models  of 
republican  institutions. 

The  social  structure,  like  the  material 
edifice,  requires  for  its  stability  a  solid 
basis  of  democratic  principles.  These 
principles  save  the  nations  in  their  great 
crises.  They  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  a  collective  morality  which  gives  real 
strength  and  character  to  nations,  and  its 
organic  struggles  are  a  permanent  source 
of  culture  and  betterment. 

If  George  Washington  were  permitted 
to  view  today  the  result  of  his  work,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  he  would  feel  pro- 
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foimdly  gratified.  After  a  century  and  a 
half  of  independent  life,  this  nation  offers 
to  the  world  an  example  of  great  moral, 
material,  and  political  force.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  General  San  Martin  would 
look  with  equal  approbation  upon  the  ful- 
fillment, by  his  country,  within  the  meas- 
ure of  their  possibilities,  of  his  great 
patriotic  aspirations. 

To  his  countrymen  of  the  present  and 
of  future  generations  it  will  be  a  reason 
for  unending  satisfaction  that  this  statue 
has  been  placed  in  the  Capital  of  this  great 


country,  in  close  proximity  to  the  monu- 
ment of  the  immortal  statesman  for  whom 
San  Martin  always  felt  the  most  profound 
admiration. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  patriotic  pride 
that  I  present  this  statue,  on  behalf  of  the 
Argentine  people,  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  a  cause  for  fur- 
ther gratification  that  the  acceptance  has 
been  graciously  undertaken  by  the  able 
statesman  who  today  directs  the  destinies 
of  this  nation  with  such  liigh  purpose  and 
lofty  ideals. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

By  SENATOR  CLAUDE  A.  SWANSON,  of  the  United  States 
At  the  Third  Session  of  the  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  Pan-American 

Union  Building 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  and  members  of  the| 
Interparliamentary  Union : 

I  am  persuaded  that  to  such  an  organi-l 
zation  as  this,  representing  the  legislative! 
assemblies  of  the  world,  every  movement! 
which  has  for  its  purpose  closer  intema-| 
tional  co-operation  and  better  understand- 
ing between  nations,  and  which  seeks  to^ 
promote  peace  by  enlarging  the  pursuits 
that  pertain  to  peace,  must  be  a  matter 
of  profound  interest,  since  its  work  is  in 
full  accord  with  the  purpose  which  occa- 
sioned the  establishment  of  this  great  in- 
ternational body. 

For  a  period  of  more  than  three  dec- 
ades an  international  organization,  whose 
central  office  is  situated  in  Washington, 
has  been  in  operation,  whose  work  pos- 
sesses a  deep  significance  for  all  of  us  and 
to  whose  activities  I  desire  to  call  your  at- 
tention. This  pleasant  duty  has  fallen  to 
my  lot  mainly  because  of  the  fact  that, 
the  central  office  of  the  organization  being 
located  in  Washington,  it  has  probably 
been  possible  for  me  to  follow  its  activi- 
ties somewhat  more  closely  than  my  Latin 
American  colleagues.  I  have  thus  been 
placed  in  a  peculiarly  favorable  position 
to  estimate  the  larger  significance  of  the 
work  undertaken  lay  the  Pan-American 
Union,  and  it  is  to  certain  general  aspects 
of  this  work  that  I  desire  to  call  your 
special  attention. 

As  early  as  1826,  plenipotentiaries  of 
Peru,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colom- 
bia and  the  United  States  met  in  con- 
ference to  consider  important  matters  of 


I  special  interest  to  the  nations  of  the 
hVestern  Hemisphere,  to  strengthen  their 
jfriendship,  to  encourage  between  them 
larger  commerce  and  intercourse.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  idea  of  this  conference 
[originated  with  Simon  Bolivar,  the  emi- 
lent  soldier-statesman,  one  of  the  world's 
'great  outstanding  figures,  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  courage,  capacity,  and  character. 
His  efforts  were  warmly  supported  by 
iHenry  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  United  States  and  one  of  her  most 
distinguished  and  influential  public  men. 
This  conference  perfected  no  permanent 
organization.  The  principle  of  Inter- 
American  co-operation  was  kept  alive  by 
international  conferences  between  groups 
of  American  States  held  in  1847,  1850, 
1864,  and  1877. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1881  that  the 
plans  of  another  Pan-American  confer- 
ence took  definite  form.  The  then  emi- 
nent Secretary  of  State  for  the  United 
States,  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  realized 
the  importance  of  bringing  the  republics 
of  the  American  continent  in  closer  touch 
with  one  another,  and  of  developing  be- 
tween them  a  spirit  of  international  co- 
operation which  would  contribute  toward 
the  solution  of  their  common  problems. 
As  he  visualized  the  situation,  the  first 
step  was  the  establishment  of  closer  com- 
mercial ties,  and  with  this  end  in  view  he 
arranged  for  the  assembling  of  the  First 
Pan-American  Conference,  officially 
known  as  the  First  International  Confer- 
ence of  the  American  States.     Although 
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he  had  originally  planned  to  hold  this 
conference  in  1883,  circumstances  made  it 
necessary  to  postpone  the  holding  of  the 
conference  until  1889.  The  invitations 
were  extended  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  which  also  appropriated  funds 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  confer- 
ence. Whereas  the  conference  which  it 
was  proposed  to  hold  in  1882  was  to  be 
confined  solely  to  a  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  metliods  of  preventing  war 
between  the  nations  of  America,  the  pro- 
gram of  the  conference  when  it  eventually 
assembled,  on  October  2,  1889,  had  been 
considerably  broadened.  Not  only  was 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  promo- 
tion of  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
States  included  in  the  subjects  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  also  the  establishment  of 
regular  and  frequent  communication  be- 
tween the  American  States;  the  adoption 
of  laws  to  protect  patents,  copyrights,  and 
trade-marks;  definite  plan  of  interna- 
tional arbitration,  and  the  consideration 
of  other  matters  relating  to  the  welfare 
of  the  several  countries.  All  the  govern- 
ments of  the  American  continent  were 
represented  at  the  conference  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Dominican  Eepublic. 

Without  burdening  you  with  further 
details  of  this  first  conference,  there  were 
two  significant  results  to  which  I  desire  to 
call  special  attention:  First,  the  determi- 
nation to  hold  Pan-American  conferences 
at  stated  intervals,  and,  secondly,  t^  estab- 
lish a  permanent  central  office  or  bureau, 
which  should  function  as  the  permanent 
organ  of  this  conference.  The  recom- 
mendation for  the  organization  of  a  cen- 
tral bureau  was  approved  on  March  29, 
1890.  Under  the  terms  of  this  recom- 
mendation an  organization  was  estab- 
lished, under  the  title  of  "International 
Union  of  American  Republics,"  for  the 
prompt  collection  and  distribution  of 
commercial  data  and  information.  The 
Union  was  to  act  through  a  bureau  called 
"The  Commercial  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Eepublics,"  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  serve  as  "a  medium  of  communication 
and  correspondence  for  persons  applying 
for  information  with  regard  to  matters 
pertaining  to  the  commerce  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics."  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee adopted  by  the  First  Conference  is 
the  original  charter  of  the  bureau,  and 


under  the  terms  of  this  document  the 
bureau  was  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States.  In  practice  it  was  found  that  this 
provision  of  the  charter  to  a  large  extent 
nullified  the  international  character  of  the 
bureau,  as  intended  by  the  First  Con- 
ference. 

Accordingly,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
the  Hon.  Richard  B.  Olney,  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  Latin  America  was  appointed  on  April 
1,  1896,  which  recommended  the  creation 
of  an  executive  committee  of  five  mem- 
bers, the  chairman  of  which  was  to  be  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  other  four  members  to  be  taken  in 
rotation  from  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. This  committee  was  to  act  as  a 
board  of  supervision  of  the  administration 
of  the  bureau. 

On  March  18,  1899,  this  executive  com- 
mittee of  five  members,  in  addition  to 
having  advisory  powers,  wag  given  the 
power  to  appoint  the  director,  secretary, 
and  permanent  translators  of  the  bureau; 
to  fix  their  salaries;  and  to  dismiss  them 
whenever  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  do 
so.  This  was  the  second  change  in  the 
original  charter  and  the  one  that  made 
the  bureau  international  in  character,  as 
was  intended  by  the  First  Conference. 

At  the  Second  International  Confer- 
ence of  American  States  the  name  of  the 
bureau  was  changed  from  "The  Commer- 
cial Bureau  of  the  American  Republics" 
to  "The  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics."  The  resolution 
adopted  at  this  conference  provided  that 
the  bureau  should  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  governing  board  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  as  chairman,  and  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  all  the  governments 
represented  in  the  bureau  and  accredited 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

At  the  Third  International  Conference 
no  fundamental  change  was  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  bureau;  but  at  the 
Fourth  Conference,  held  at  Buenos  Aires 
in  1910,  the  scope  of  the  organization  was 
further  enlarged  and  the  name  changed  to 
that  of  "Pan-American  Union."  At  the 
same  time  the  name  of  the  organization  of 
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American  countries  which  support  the 
Pan-American  Union  was  changed  to 
"Union  of  American  EepublicS"  instead 
of  "International  Union  of  American  Re- 
publics." 

The  bureau  was  first  established  as  the 
Commercial  Bureau  of  the  American  Ee- 
publics,  but  with  each  successive  confer- 
ence its  functions  have  been  constantly 
enlarged,  its  organization  more  carefully 
integrated,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
its  influence  in  the  international  life  of  the 
American  republics  constantly  strength- 
ened. From  its  early  beginning  as  a  com- 
mercial bureau  it  has  developed  into  a 
full-fledged  "Pan-American  Union," 
whose  activities  extend  far  beyond  the 
commercial  field,  affecting  the  cultural 
and  moral  relations  between  the  republics 
of  the  American  continent  as  well  as  their 
commercial  ties. 

At  the  present  time  the  Pan-American 
Union  embraces  the  twenty-one.  republics 
of  the  American  continent,  and  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  governing  board  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers  of  the  republics  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  chairman  of  the  board,  under 
the  terms  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Fifth  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States,  is  elected  each  year.  The 
board  meets  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
each  month  to  consider  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  to  the  republics  of  the 
American  continent. 

Although  no  attempt  is  ever  made  to 
use  compulsion,  it  is  inevitable  that,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month  the  Ambassa- 
dors and  Ministers  of  the  Latin  American 
republics  assemble  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  to  consider 
matters  of  common  interest,  there  should 
develop  a  spirit  of  continental  solidarity, 
an  atmosphere  of  international  good  feel- 
ing, which  has  meant  so  much  to  the 
preservation  of  cordial  relations  between 
the  republics  of  the  American  continent 
and  to  the  amicable  settlement  of  such 
disputes  as  have  arisen. 

In  addition  to  the  splendid  work  per- 
formed by  the  Pan-American  Union,  the 
five  conferences  held  have  been  produc- 
tive of  most  beneficial  results.  These  con- 
ferences have  resulted  in  conventions  for 


the  exchange  of  official,  scientific,  liter- 
ary, and  industrial  publications;  for  es- 
tablishing the  status  of  naturalized  citi- 
zens who  again  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  country  of  origin;  for  the  settlement 
of  pecuniary  claims ;  for  the  patent  of  in- 
ventions, designs,  and  industrial  models; 
for  protecting  trade-marks;  for  publicity 
of  certain  documents;  for  uniformity  of 
nomenclature,  for  classification  of  mer- 
chandise, and  treaties  to  avoid  or  prevent 
conflict  between  the  American  States. 

The  sphere  of  activity  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union  may,  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience, be  classified  as  follows : 

I.  Activities    Affecting    the    Rela- 

tions Between  the  Governments 
OF  THE  American  Republics 

The  Pan-American  Union,  as  the  per- 
manent organ  of  the  Pan-American  con- 
ferences, is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  se- 
curing the  ratification  of  and  giving  effect 
to  the  treaties,  conventions,  and  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Pan-American  con- 
ferences. From  an  international  stand- 
point, this  is  a  most  important  function, 
inasmuch  as  one  of  the  great  dangers  con- 
fronting all  international  conferences  is 
the  absence  of  a  permanent  organization 
to  give  effect  to  the  conclusions  reached 
by  such  assemblies.  In  this  respect  the 
Pan-American  Union  has  performed  a 
most  important  service.  It  would  carry 
us  too  far  afield  to  enumerate  the  many 
agreements  reached  at  the  Pan-American 
conferences,  further  than  those  previously 
mentioned,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purposes  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  Pan-American  Union  has  spared 
no  effort  to  give  effect  to  the  many  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  Pan-American 
conferences.  The  record  of  achievement 
in  this  respect  is  most  encouraging. 

II.  Activities     Intended    to     Secure 

Closer  Commercial  and  Finan- 
cial Relations  Between  the 
Republics  of  America 

Since  the  date  of  its  establishment,  the 
Pan-American  Union  has  served  as  a 
great  center  of  information,  not  only  for 
the  governments  of  the  republics  of 
America,  but  also  for  individual  citizens 
who  desire  data  relative  to  commercial 
and    financial    opportunities.      Equipped 
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with  a  well-organized  Commercial  Sec- 
tion, Financial  Section,  and  Statistical 
Bureau,  the  Union  is  ever  ready  to  fur- 
nish complete  and  accurate  information. 
In  furtherance  of  this  purpose  the  Union 
also  publishes  each  month  a  special  "Com- 
merce, Industry,  and  Finance"  series. 

III.  Activities  Designed  to   Promote 

Closer  Cultural  Ties  Between 

THE  EePUBLICS  OF  AMERICA 

The  Pan-American  Union  is  equipped 
with  a  well-organized  Eduational  Section, 
which  is  kept  in  close  touch  with  educa- 
tional developments  in  every  section  of 
the  American  continent.  The  best  ex- 
perience of  Europe  and  America  is 
thereby  placed  at  the  disposal  of  govern- 
ments and  educational  institutions.  In 
addition  thereto,  the  Educational  Divi- 
sion aims  to  encourage  the  interchange 
of  professors  and  students  between  the  re- 
publics of  the  American  continent,  and 
furnishes  to  students  accurate  data  rela- 
tive to  conditions  of  admission,  courses 
of  study,  and  cost  of  living  in  the  coun- 
tries in  which  such  students  may  wish  to 
pursue  advanced  work.  In  furtherance 
of  this  purpose,  the  Union  also  publishes 
a  monthly  special  "Educational"  series, 
intended  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  American 
continent  the  most  recent  advances  in 
educational  organization  and  method. 
Constant  effort  is  also  made  to  encourage 
the  inclusion  of  the  history  and  progress 
of  the  American  republics  in  the  schools 
of  the  American  continent. 

IV.  Activities   Intended   to   Promote 

THE  Progress  of  Public  Health 
AND  Hygiene 

There  is  established  at  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Union  a  Pan-American  Sanitary 
Bureau,  whose  services  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  public  health  officers  through- 
out the  American  continent,  and  which 
serves  as  a  clearing  house  of  information 
relative  to  all  matters  affecting  public 
health  and  hygiene.  The  Sanitary  Bu- 
reau publishes  a  monthly  bulletin  in- 
tended specially  for  public  health  officers. 
In  addition,  the  Union  publishes  monthly 
a  popular  series  dealing  with  "Public 
Hygiene  and  Child  Welfare,"  intended  to 
educate  public  opinion  to  the  require- 
ments and  necessities  of  public  sanitation. 


V,  Activities  Intended  to  be  or  Spe- 
cial Service  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Development  of  the  Ee- 
puBLics  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent 

Inasmuch  as  agriculture  is  the  basic 
industry  of  all  the  republics  of  America, 
and  especially  of  the  Latin  American  re- 
publics, the  Union  publishes  monthly  a 
special  "Agricultural"  series,  in  which 
the  most  recent  information  relative  to 
agricultural  advance  is  set  forth  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  agriculturist? 
throughout  the  American  continent. 

VI.  General  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  more  specialized 
activities,  the  Pan-American  Union  pub- 
lishes at  stated  intervals  monographs  and 
pamphlets  intended  to  make  the  republics 
of  the  American  continent  better  known 
to  one  another.  A  monthly  bulletin  is 
published  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Por- 
tuguese, which  contains  detailed  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, and  financial  development  of  the 
republics  of  America.  In  addition,  pam- 
phlets are  published  descriptive  of  each  of 
the  countries  and  of  their  capital  cities. 
A  general  guide  for  Latin  American  tour- 
ists in  the  United  States  and  for  visitors 
from  the  United  States  to  Latin  America 
has  recently  been  published.  Each  year 
a  series  of  pamphlets  reviewing  the  com- 
merce of  each  of  the  countries  is  also 
issued. 

Through  these  publications  closer  ac- 
quaintance, closer  cultural  ties,  and  closer 
commercial  relations  are  fostered. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  recital  that  the 
Pan-American  Union  devotes  itself  pri- 
marily to  the  development  of  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  between  the  American  repub- 
lics, and  that  its  most  effective  activities 
are  designed  to  place  the  best  experience 
of  each  of  the  republics  at  the  disposal  of 
all.  Not  only  is  the  spirit  of  mutual  help- 
fulness thus  fostered,  but  the  essential 
community  of  interests  and  problems  is 
strongly  emphasized.  In  no  case  is  any 
attempt  made  either  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  or  to  use  compulsion  in  securing 
action.  Through  constant  united  action, 
however,  a  continental  "esprit  de  corps" 
is  gradually  developed  which  is  of  incal- 
culable value,  even  in  the  settlement  of 
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purely  political  questions  pending  be- 
tween the  republics.  The  established 
habit  of  united  action  has  gradually  de- 
veloped a  viewpoint  under  which  any 
question  pending  between  two  or  more  re- 
publics assumes  a  continental  character 
and  importance. 

An  outstanding  illustration  of  this 
spirit  of  continental  solidarity  and  the 
beneficial  relations  flowing  from  this 
policy  of  united  action  in  the  solution  of 
purely  political  problems  confronting  the 
American  governments  is  the  settlement 
in  1914  of  the  controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  through  the 
mediation  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile. 
Initiated  by  these  governments,  as  ex- 
pressly stated,  "for  the  purpose  of  serving 
the  interests  of  peace  and  civilization  on 
our  (the  American)  continent,  and  with 
the  earnest  desire  to  prevent  any  further 
bloodshed,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  cordial- 
ity and  union  which  have  always  sur- 
rounded the  relations  of  the  governments 
and  the  peoples  of  America,"  the  discus- 
sions at  Niagara  Falls  resulting  from  this 
offer  of  mediation  averted  what  threatened 
at  one  time  to  become  a  serious  clash  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  the  offer  and  acceptance 
of  the  mediation  of  the  three  sister  repub- 
lics served  to  emphasize  the  principle  of 
American  policy,  that  disputes  between 
any  two  republics  of  the  American  conti- 
nent are  a  matter  of  real  interest  to  all, 
and  that  political  questions  shall  be  set- 
tled by  peaceful  means  rather  than  by  a 
recourse  to  force.  This  principle,  at  the 
Fifth  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States,  was  embodied  in  a  treaty  for 
the  prevention  of  conflicts  between  the 
American  States,  providing  for  the  ar- 
bitration of  any  disputes  that  may  arise 
between  the  nations  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

There  is  gradually  developing  a  dis- 
tinctly American  system,  not  in  any  sense 
antagonistic  to  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  but  designed  to  emphasize  the 
unity  of  interest  and  the  unity  of  prob- 
lems of  the  American  republics.  Such  a 
spirit  cannot  help  but  contribute  toward 
the  development  of  good  feeling  on  the 
American  continent  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  "Pax   Americana"  and   may 


well  serve  as  an  example  to  the  world  at 
large. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  that  there  does 
not  exist  the  slighest  antagonism  be- 
tween the  work  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  and  that  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
In  the  first  place,  the  League  of  Nations 
has  carefully  refrained,  out  of  deference 
to  the  traditional  policy  of  the  American 
republics,  from  addressing  itself  to  dis- 
tinctly inter-American  problems. 

Furthermore,  the  activities  of  the 
League  are  largely  political  in  character, 
in  the  sense  that  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  sets  up  a  definite  machinery  for 
the  prevention  of  aggressive  warfare.  The 
Pan-American  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  intended  to  deal  with  distinctly 
political  questions.  Its  purpose  is  to  de- 
velop the  spirit  of  service  between  the 
American  republics  in  the  hope  and  with 
the  thought  that  the  development  of  such 
a  spirit  of  co-operation  will  make  it  rela- 
tively easy  amicably  to  settle  any  differ- 
ences that  may  arise.  The  fact  that 
seventeen  of  the  Latin  American  repub- 
lics are  members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
does  not  affect  the  functions  or  the  scope 
of  activities  of  the  Pan-American  Union. 

The  governments  and  peoples  of  the 
Latin  American  republics  look  to  the  Pan- 
American  Union  for  a  type  of  concrete 
service  which  they  do  not  and  cannot  ob- 
tain from  any  other  source.  Even  if  the 
United  States  were  to  enter  the  League, 
the  usefulness  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  would  remain  unchanged.  The 
spirit  of  continental  solidarity  which  the 
Pan-American  Union  has  constantly  fos- 
tered does  not  involve  the  slightest  an- 
tagonism to  Europe  or  to  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  world.  It  simply  means  that 
the  American  republics,  by  reason  of  their 
conditions,  their  geographical  situation, 
and  the  community  of  ideals  which  have 
dominated  their  political  development,  are 
in  a  position  to  give  to  the  world  an  ex- 
ample of  international  helpfulness  and  in- 
ternational solidarity  which  means  a  real 
service  to  humanity.  The  Pan-American 
Union  is  a  potential  organization  promo- 
tive of  the  peace,  progress,  and  good-will 
of  mankind. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PEACE  SENTIMENT 

IN  JAPAN* 

By  SETSUZO  SAWADA 
Councilor  of  the  Japanese  Embassy 


THE  history  of  the  world  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  record  of  strife  among  indi- 
viduals and  among  nations.  At  least  it 
abounds  in  instances  of  feuds  and  wars, 
and  suggests  it  to  be  an  eternal  truth  that 
life  is  strife.  I  wonder,  however,  if  our 
life  is  meant  to  be  a  chain  of  conflicts 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  in  the  ordering  of  the  present  world 
we  are  made  to  continue  struggling  in  one 
way  or  another  in  order  to  insure  our  ex- 
istence, but  it  seems  to  me  that  struggle 
is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  rather  a 
means  to  an  end.  We  struggle  in  order  to 
.»^ecure  what  is  beyond.  What  is  the  end? 
Surely  it  is  peace;  and  peace  must  be  the 
final  goal  of  human  aspirations.  We  toil 
and  struggle  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rest 
and  happiness  which  comes  therefrom,  and 
this  is  as  true  among  nations  as  among 
individuals. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  end  in  the  field 
of  international  afEairs,  there  must  be  de- 
veloped an  enlightened  public  opinion  for 
international  peace.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
public  opinion.  Without  its  support,  no 
])roject,  however  well  designed,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  materialize.  The  progress  of 
the  world  for  peace  comes  through  the  en- 
lightenment of  opinion,  the  development 
of  popular  will,  and  the  estabhshment  of 
better  standards  of  conduct. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  conference 
held  three  years  ago  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal of  this  country.  It  marked  a  great 
step  forward  toward  the  establishment  of 
international  peace,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  will  rank  high  above  most  of  the 
congresses  and  conferences  which  have 
hitherto  met  for  the  advancement  of  hu- 
man welfare.  In  many  ways  it  achieved 
an  unparalleled  success.  Such  a  success 
was,  no  doubt,  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  painstaking  efforts  of  the  leaders  of 
this  country,  prompted  to  the  high  ideals 
it  holds  for  the  good  of  humanity;  but  I 
must  ascribe  its  success  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  what  may  be  called  international 


*  An  address  delivered  privately  and  not 
hitherto  published. 


public  opinion  in  favor  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice was  so  well  organized  at  that  time 
that  all  the  parties  concerned  were  able 
to  act  throughout  the  conference  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  accommodation 
for  the  common  weal  of  all  mankind.  But 
for  the  well-organized  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  wishing  to  make  the  con- 
ference a  success,  we  might  not  have  been 
able  to  see  the  happy  results  of  its  labor. 

Peace  among  nations  is  an  international 
affair.  In  order  to  secure  it,  there  must 
be  international  opinion.  The  growth  of 
such  opinion  presupposes  the  development 
of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  peace  in  each 
individual  country  composing  the  family 
of  nations.  Each  country,  therefore,  must 
cultivate  the  popular  will  for  peace  within 
its  borders,  in  order  to  insure  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  lasting  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

In  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  I  am 
most  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  popu- 
lar will  for  international  peace  is  continu- 
ing to  develop  in  the  right  direction.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  growing  body  of  opinion 
in  Japan,  particularly  among  the  rising 
generation,  to  denounce  narrow  and  ex- 
clusive selfishness,  to  oppose  wanton  re- 
sort to  arms,  to  condemn  aggression,  and 
to  seek  the  right  adjustment  of  interna- 
tional questions  through  good  understand- 
ing and  harmonious  co-operation.  Japan 
is  ready  to  join  hands  with  other  nations 
in  the  prosecution  of  any  further  projects 
looking  to  tlie  establishment  of  a  lasting 
peace  for  the  world.  This  is  certainly  a 
very  promising  tendency.  In  the  interest 
of  international  peace,  I  am  truly  glad 
that  my  country  is  now  on  the  right  track. 

Let  me  explain  how  such  a  peace  senti- 
ment has  developed  in  our  midst. 

In  the  first  place,  Japan  has  long  ago 
become  self-contained  in  her  spirit,  first 
through  Confucianism  (an  epitome  of  the 
agricultural  civilization  of  China,  which 
is  essentially  self-contained  and  non-ag- 
gressive) and  later  through  Buddhism 
(which  came  in  to  reinforce  the  root-idea 
of  contentment  and  self-restraint).  It  is 
true  that  we  have  had  three  wars  with 
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other  nations  since  the  Meiji  restoration, 
but  recourse  to  these  wars  was  forced  upon 
us  by  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  our 
national  existence.  Previous  to  that  res- 
toration, Japan  enjoyed  unbroken  peace 
for  over  a  period  of  300  years — a  fact 
which  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
the  nations.  Since  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  the  religion  of  peace,  and 
particularly  with  the  rapid  development  of 
liberalism  in  recent  years,  the  peace  senti- 
ment innate  in  our  people  is  being  ex- 
pressed with  greater  definiteness  every 
year. 

In  the  second  place,  Japan,  like  other 
nations,  has  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
World  War,  The  war  has  bequeathed  to 
the  world  a  state  of  unrest  and  confusion. 
Literature,  music,  art,  religion,  politics, 
trade  and  commerce — all  are  seething  with 
a  new  and  mysterious  life.  As  an  emi- 
nent American  says,  we  have  free  verse  in 
poetry,  we  have  jazz  in  music,  we  have 
cubism  in  art,  and  we  have  "do  as  you 
please"  in  morals.  In  this  state  of  great 
change  and  confusion,  however,  we  notice 
one  bright  spot  on  the  horizon  of  inter- 
national politics  marked  by  the  increased 
tendency  toward  international  co-opera- 
tion. Indeed,  never  before  in  the  annals 
of  the  human  race  have  we  had  the  prom- 
ise of  international  co-operation  covering 
so  wide  a  field.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the 
World  War  has  left  so  many  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  both  conquerors  and  con- 
quered, in  a  state  of  common  misery ;  that 
international  sympathy  has  been  engen- 
dered among  them  and  they  are  now  con- 
fronted with  issues  too  far-reaching  in 
their  effects  to  be  adequately  handled  by 
any  one  or  two  countries.  The  new  era 
of  international  co-operation  has  thus  been 
ushered  in.  Such  a  trend  of  thought  in 
the  world  has  affected  Japan  a  great  deal. 
She  is  now  convinced  that  the  best  way  to 
secure  her  true  and  lasting  interests  is  to 
pursue  a  constructive  policy  of  peace  in 
harmonious  co-operation  with  other  na- 
tions, having  always  due  regard  for  the 
rightful  position  of  others  as  well  as  of 
herself. 

In  the  third  place,  the  growth  of  peace 
sentiment  in  our  country  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  constant  and  ceaseless  efforts 
of  those  far-sighted  people  who  saw  in  the 
establishment  of  international  peace  the 


salvation  not  only  of  their  fellow-country- 
men, but  also  of  humanity  at  large. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  the  first 
peace  movement  in  Japan  worthy  of  being 
mentioned  was  started  soon  after  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  war  sentiment  was  still  run- 
ning high.  It  was  then  but  a  cry  in  the 
wilderness.  Naturally  the  group  of  men 
working  for  peace  met  difficulties  and  op- 
position. Yet  they  went  forward  in  their 
advocacy  of  international  peace.  Really 
pacific  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts  and 
having  been  through  a  hard  school  of 
complicated  international  problems,  Jap- 
anese people  of  affairs  gradually  came  to 
appreciate  the  real  intentions  of  these 
peace  workers.  By  and  by  they  rallied 
round  the  banners  of  international  peace, 
and  there  are  now  nearly  a  dozen  organi- 
zations in  Japan,  all  working  for  inter- 
national peace,  such  as  the  Japan  Peace 
Society,  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace,  the  National  Disarma- 
ment Association,  the  World  Alliance  for 
Promotion  of  Peace  through  the  Christian 
Churches,  the  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion 0  f  International  Education,  the 
League  of  Nations  Association  of  Japan, 
etc.  Affiliated  with  these  organizations, 
there  are  various  others,  such  as  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Women's  Temperance 
Union,  World  Sunday  School  Association, 
Pan  Pacific  Union,  all  working  for  inter- 
national understanding. 

These  institutions,  while  carrying  on  an 
educational  campaign  in  favor  of  peace  in 
their  respective  fields  of  activities,  are  as- 
sociated in  the  National  Council  for  the 
Promotion  of  International  Peace.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Armistice,  on  November  11,  each  year, 
they  unite  in  celebrating  the  day  and  in 
letting  the  people  in  general  know  the  real 
significance  of  the  occasion ;  and  when- 
ever anything  of  real  importance  takes 
place  affecting  the  cause  of  international 
peace,  they  take  steps,  sometimes  with  the 
government,  or  conjointly  make  appeal  to 
the  nation,  with  a  view  to  having  their 
opinions  taken  into  consideration. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  Japan  Peace  So- 
ciety is  the  oldest  institution  of  this  kind 
in  Japan.  It  was  founded  not  long  after 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  It  was  first 
started  on  a  small  scale  by  some  Christian 
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workers  in  Tokyo  and  soon  became  a  large 
institution,  with  membership  of  a  few 
hundred  people.  The  late  Marquis 
Okuma,  who  twice  became  Prime  Minister 
of  our  country,  and  who  was  called  the 
Sage  of  Waseda,  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  movement  and  finally  became  its  presi- 
dent. Under  his  guidance  the  society  car- 
ried on  a  substantial  peace  campaign  in 
Tokyo  and  its  neighborhood  and  prepared 
the  ground  for  the  further  development 
of  peace  work,  which  is  now  being  carried 
on  by  similar  institutions  of  later  growth. 
With  the  death  of  the  Marquis  the  society 
dwindled  in  its  influence,  yet  its  flag  is' 
still  kept  flying,  and  now,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Baron  Sakatani  (a  prominent 
member  of  the  House  of  Peers),  it  is  en- 
gaged in  the  education  of  the  people  in 
matters  of  international  peace.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  information  coming  from 
Japan,  this  society  is  about  to  be  merged 
in  the  League  of  Xations  Association. 

This  association  was  formed  soon  after 
the  World  War.  Young  as  it  is  in  exist- 
ence, it  is  the  largest  and  most  influential 
of  all  the  international  movements  in 
Japan.  Under  the  leadership  of  Prince 
Tokugawa  (President  of  the  House  of 
Peers  and  one  of  our  delegates  to  the 
Washington  Conference),  this  association 
includes  prominent  members  of  both 
houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  gov- 
ernment officials,  leading  business  men 
and  bankers,  university  professors,  jour- 
nalists, and  other  well-known  persons  in 
their  respective  walks  of  life.  It  has  its 
headquarters  in  Tokyo,  with  about  a  dozen 
secretaries.  Its  activities  are  broad  and 
comprehensive.  While  attempting  to  en- 
lighten the  whole  nation  in  matters  of  the 
League,  its  efforts  are  also  directed  toward 
supplying  the  country  with  up-to-date 
news  about  the  general  tendency  of  inter- 
national politics  and  the  chief  happenings 
throughout  the  world.  It  publishes  books 
and  pamphlets  on  various  subjects  rela- 
tive to  international  peace,  as  well  as  a 
monthly  magazine  called  International 
Understanding.  There  are  several  maga- 
zines published  in  Japan  dedicated  to  the 
study  of  international  politics,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  International  Understanding  is 
the  best  of  all,  both  in  regard  to  the  qual- 
ity of  its  material  and  the  volume  of  in- 
formation it  contains.    While  holding  big 


public  meetings  now  and  then  throughout 
the  country,  this  association  is  conducting 
what  is  called  investigation  circles,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  members  who  are  desirous 
of  making  a  serious  study  of  peace  prob- 
lems from  various  angles.  The  foreign 
section  of  the  association  comprises  promi- 
nent members  of  the  foreign  community 
in  Tokyo  and  its  neighborhood.  The 
Japanese  members  meet  with  members  of 
the  foreign  section  now  and  then  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  their  mutual  inter- 
est, and  co-operation  is  being  developed 
between  them.  At  present  this  associa- 
tion has  its  branch  associations  in  twelve 
local  centers  of  the  country,  such  as  Kyoto, 
Osaka,  Kobe,  Nagoya,  Tottori,  etc.,  as  well 
as  in  almost  all  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  a  stu- 
dents' branch  was  formed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Waseda  University,  one  of  the 
largest  educational  institutions  in  Japan. 
Three  of  our  large  universities  and  some 
colleges  in  Tokyo  followed  suit.  The  es- 
tablishment of  so  many  student  branches 
in  our  capital  city  proved  to  be  an  incen- 
tive to  the  formation  of  similar  branches 
in  Osaka  and  Kyoto,  including  various 
educational  institutions  for  women.  Each 
of  these  student  branches  has  from  one  to 
three  hundred  members.  On  November 
11th  of  last  year,  the  seventh  anniversary 
of  Armistice,  these  student  branches  ef- 
fected their  union,  and  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Student  Branches  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Association  of  Japan 
was  formed,  pledging  themselves  to  put 
forth  redoubled  efforts  for  the  promotion 
of  peace  among  nations. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  in  Japan,  stating  that  on 
May  18th,  universal  Peace  Day,  some  of 
these  students  gave  a  garden  party  at  the 
Botanical  Garden  in  Tokyo  for  over  300 
foreign  students  now  studying  in  various 
educational  institutions  in  that  city. 
Supported  by  the  city  of  Tokyo  and  the 
League  of  Nations  Association,  it  proved 
to  be  the  most  successful  function  ever 
given  by  students  of  Tokyo  and  went  a 
long  way  toward  cultivating  the  spirit  of 
fraternity  among  young  people  of  various 
nationalities.  This  shows  how  eager  some 
of  our  students  are  to  promote  the  cause 
of  international  friendship. 
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While  carrying  on  an  active  work  at 
home  for  international  peace,  this  associa- 
tion takes  pride  in  being  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Union  of  League  So- 
cieties throughout  the  world,  having  its 
headquarters  at  Brussels  and  meeting  once 
a  year  in  general  assembly  in  Europe. 
Delegates  from  Japan  are  sent  year  after 
year  to  this  assembly  and  share  responsi- 
bility for  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

According  to  information  supplied  to 
me  by  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Diet, 
Mr.  Y.  Ozaki,  a  veteran  member  of  our 
House  of  Representatives  and  a  champion 
of  liberalism,  went  on  a  tour  throughout 
the  country,  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  Washington  Conference,  lecturing  on 
the  question  of  disarmament.  He  was 
warmly  received  everywhere  and  thou- 
sands of  persons  came  to  hear  him.  He  is 
a  past  master  in  the  art  of  speaking  in 
public  and  occupies  a  prominent  place  in 
the  field  of  home  politics.  It  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  crowds  of  people  gath- 
ered to  greet  him  wherever  he  went,  but 
they  were  anxious  at  the  same  time  to 
hear  what  such  a  leader  of  thought  would 
say  on  such  a  great  problem  of  the  day. 
At  any  rate,  his  lecture  gained  such  popu- 
larity that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
admission  tickets  not  only  covered  all  the 
expenses  required  for  this  tour,  which  ex- 
tended over  nearly  two  months,  but  en- 
abled him  to  bring  back  to  Tokyo  a  couple 
of  thousand  yen,  which,  I  am  told,  he 
gave  to  the  funds  of  the  National  Dis- 
armament Association.  There  is  no  lec- 
turer within  my  knowledge  who  has  ever 
made  such  a  profitable  journey  in  Japan. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  considered  out  of 
place  to  speak  about  peace  in  public,  but 
today  it  has  become  a  profitable  business 
to  do  so.  These  instances  will  show  at 
least  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 

Mention  must  be  made  in  this  connec- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  popular  will  thus 
roused  in  favor  of  international  peace  and 
co-operation  is  being  expressed  in  the 
policy  of  the  country.  It  was  in  response 
to  the  demand  of  the  times  for  interna- 
tional peace  and  co-operation  that  Japan 
joined  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
other  international  institutions  which  were 
brought  into  existence  in  its  train.  I  need 
mention  only  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 


ternational Justice  and  the  International 
Labor  Congress. 

Again,  it  was  entirely  in  pursuance  of 
the  policy  of  international  peace  and  co- 
operation that  Japan  participated  in  that 
memorable  Conference  on  the  Limitation 
of  Armaments  held  three  years  ago  in  the 
capital  of  this  country. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  she  has  car- 
ried out  all  the  obligations  which  she  un- 
dertook in  the  treaties  then  made. 

As  regards  China,  Japan  is  now  pursu- 
ing a  policy  which  is  in  full  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Washington  Pact.  In 
spite  of  criticisms  of  our  attitude  toward 
that  country,  Japan  is  following  consist- 
ently the  policy  of  non-interference  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  China.  This  state- 
ment was  well  substantiated  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  unfortunate  warfare  which 
broke  out  last  year  between  the  factions 
led  by  Mukden  and  Chihli  and  also  in  the 
present  disturbance  in  that  country. 

Toward  the  United  States,  Japan  is 
pursuing  no  different  policy.  She  is  de- 
termined to  be  fair  and  conciliatory  in  all 
her  dealings  and  to  live  in  peace  with  this 
country  for  all  time. 

These  are  some  instances  in  which  the 
growth  of  peace  sentiment  in  our  country 
is  reflected  in  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. With  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
new  election  act  (which  is  supposed  to  en- 
franchise 8,000,000  men  and  increase  the 
number  of  voters  from  4,000,000  to  13,- 
000,000),  I  feel  sure  that  the  popular  will 
in  favor  of  international  peace  vrill  come 
to  see  its  further  growth  and  our  country 
will  be  able  to  pursue  its  policy  of  con- 
structive peace  with  even  greater  facility. 

Japan,  like  other  nations,  has  made 
mistakes  in  the  past  and  she  is  not  with- 
out blemishes,  yet  she  is  not  slow  to  cor- 
rect her  errors  and  is  keen  to  make  the 
most  of  opportunities  presenting  them- 
selves to  her.  As  far  as  she  can  see,  she  is 
convinced  that  the  present  opportunity  is 
worthy  of  the  best  that  is  in  her  and  is 
prepared  to  shape  her  conduct  in  a  man- 
ner in  keeping  with  the  mighty  progress 
of  the  world  and  the  demand  of  the  times 
for  peaceful  co-operation  among  nations. 
Thus  a  very  promising  tendency  is  being 
developed  in  our  country  and  Japan  is  on 
the  right  track. 
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THE  LOCARNO  TREATIES 

(The  documents  agreed  to  at  Locarno  may 
be  divided  into  three  categories:  (1)  the 
final  protocol;  (2)  the  six  annexes,  namely, 
the  security  pact  between  Germany,  Belgium, 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy ;  the  arbitra- 
tion convention  between  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium, between  Germany  and  France,  between 
Germany  and  Poland,  between  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Allied  note  to  Ger- 
many in  regard  to  Article  16  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations ;  (3)  the  two  French 
treaties,  one  with  Poland  and  the  other  with 
Czechoslovakia.  The  text  of  the  final 
protocol  of  the  Locarno  Conference,  which 
was  signed  by  the  delegates  on  October  16, 
follows.  The  text  of  the  treaty  of  mutual 
guarantee  (now  familiarly  known  as  the 
Security  Pact),  together  with  the  note  ad- 
dressed to  Germany  in  regard  to  Article  16 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  this  maga- 
zine. Following  the  protocol,  we  publish 
here  the  arbitration  treaty  between  Germany 
and  Belgium,  the  treaty  between  Germany 
and  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  treaty  between 
France  and  Poland.  Thus  all  of  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  the  Locarno  treaties  are  avail- 
able to  the  readers  of  this  magazine.) 

The  Final  Protocol 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Final 
Protocol : 

The  representatives  of  the  German,  Bel- 
gian, British,  French,  Italian,  Polish,  and 
Czechoslovak  governments,  who  have  met  at 
Locarno  from  October  5  to  16,  1925,  in  order 
to  seek  by  common  agreement  means  for 
preserving  their  respective  nations  from  the 
scourge  of  war  and  for  providing  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  of  every 
nature  which  might  eventually  arise  between 
them,  have  given  their  approval  to  the  draft 
treaties  and  conventions  which  respectively 
affect  them  and  which,  framed  in  the  course 
of  the  present  conference,  are  mutually  in- 
terdependent : 

Treaty  between  Germany,  Belgium,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Italy   (Annex  A). 

Arbitration  convention  between  Germany 
and  Belgium  (Annex  B). 

Arbitration  convention  between  Germany 
and  France  (Annex  C). 


Arbitration  treaty  between  Germany  and 
Poland  (Annex  D). 

Arbitration  treaty  between  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia  (Annex  E). 

These  instruments,  hereby  initialled  "ne 
varietur,"  will  bear  today's  date,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  interested  parties  agreeing 
to  meet  in  London  on  December  1  next,  to 
proceed  during  the  course  of  a  single  meeting 
to  the  formality  of  the  signature  of  the  in- 
struments which  affect  them. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  France 
states  that  as  a  result  of  the  draft  arbitration 
treaties  mentioned  above,  France,  Poland, 
and  Czechoslovakia  have  also  concluded  at 
Locarno  draft  agreements  in  order  recip- 
rocally to  assure  to  themselves  the  benefit  of 
the  said  treaties.  These  agreements  will  be 
duly  deposited  at  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
M.  Briand  holds  copies  forthwith  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  powers  represented  here. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Great  Britain  proposes  that,  in  reply  to 
certain  requests  for  explanations  concerning 
Article  16  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  presented  by  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Germany,  a 
letter,  of  which  the  draft  is  similarly  at- 
tached (Annex  F),  should  be  addressed  to 
them  at  the  same  time  as  the  formality  of 
signature  of  the  above-mentioned  instru- 
ments takes  place.  This  proposal  is  agreed  to. 

The  representatives  of  the  governments 
represented,  here  declare  their  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  entry  into  force  of  these 
treaties  and  conventions  will  contribute 
greatly  to  bring  about  a  moral  relaxation  of 
the  tension  between  nations,  that  it  will  help 
powerfully  towards  the  solution  of  many 
political  or  economic  problems  in  accordance 
with  the  interests  and  sentiments  of  peoples, 
and  that  in  strengthening  peace  and  security 
in  Europe  it  will  hasten  on  effectively  the 
disarmament  provided  for  in  Article  8  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

They  undertake  to  give  their  sincere  co- 
operation to  the  work  relating  to  disarma- 
ment already  undertaken  by  the  League  of 
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Nations  and  to  seek  the  realization  thereof 
in  a  general  agreement. 

Done  at  Locarno,  October  16,  1925. 
(Signed)  Luther. 

Steesemann. 

Emile    VaNDEEVELDiE. 

Aeistie    Bbiand. 

Austen   Chamberlain. 

Benito  Mussolini. 

Al.   Skbzynski. 

Eduabd  Benes. 

German-Belgian  Treaty 

(The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Arbi- 
tration Convention  between  Germany  and 
Belgium : ) 

The  undersigned,  duly  authorized,  charged 
by  their  respective  governments  to  determine 
the  methods  by  which,  as  provided  in  Ar- 
ticle 3  of  the  treaty  concluded  this  day  be- 
tween Gennany,  Belgium,  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Italy,  a  peaceful  solution  shall 
be  attained  of  all  questions  which  cannot  be 
settled  amicably  between  Germany  and 
France,  have  agreed  as  follows: 

Pabt  I 

Article  1.  All  disputes  of  every  kind  be- 
tween Germany  and  Belgium  with  regard 
to  which  the  parties  are  in  conflict  as  to  their 
respective  rights,  and  which  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  settle  amicably  by  the  normal 
methods  of  diplomacy,  shall  be  submitted  for 
decision  either  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  or  to 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
as  laid  down  hereafter.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
disputes  referred  to  above  include  in  particu- 
lar those  mentioned  in  Article  13  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

This  provision  does  not  apply  to  disputes 
arising  out  of  events  prior  to  the  present 
convention  and  belonging  to  the  past. 

Disputes  for  the  settlement  of  which  a 
special  procedure  is  laid  down  in  other  con- 
ventions in  force  between  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium shall  be  settled  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  those  conventions. 

Article  2.  Before  any  resort  is  made  to 
arbitral  procedure  or  to  procedure  before  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
the  dispute  may,  by  agreement  between  the 
parties,  be  submitted  with  a  view  to  amicable 
settlement  to  a  permanent  international  com- 
mission styled  the  Permanent  Conciliation 
Commission,  constituted  in  accordance  with 
the  present  convention. 


Article  3.  In  the  case  of  a  dispute  the 
occasion  of  which,  according  to  the  municipal 
law  of  one  of  the  parties,  falls  within  the 
competence  of  the  national  courts  of  such 
party,  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  not  be 
submitted  to  the  procedure  laid  down  in  the 
present  convention  until  a  judgment  with 
final  effect  has  been  pronounced,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  by  the  competent  national 
judicial  authority. 

Article  4.  The  Permanent  Conciliation 
Commission  mentioned  in  Article  2  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows,  that  is  to  say :  the  Ger- 
man Government  and  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment shall  each  nominate  a  commissioner 
chosen  from  among  their  respective  nationals 
and  shall  appoint,  by  common  agreement,  the 
three  other  commissioners  from  among  the 
nationals  of  their  powers :  these  three  com- 
missioners must  be  of  different  nationalities 
and  the  German  and  Belgian  governments 
shall  appoint  the  president  of  the  commission 
fi'om  among  them. 

The  commissioners  are  appointed  for  three 
years,  and  their  mandate  is  renewable.  Their 
appointment  shall  continue  until  their  re- 
placement, and  in  any  case  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  work  in  hand  at  the  moment  of 
the  expiry  of  their  mandate.  Vacancies 
which  may  occur  as  a  result  of  death,  resig- 
nation, or  any  other  cause  shall  be  filled 
within  the  shortest  possible  time  in  the  man- 
ner fixed  for  the  nominations. 

Article  5.  The  Permanent  Conciliation 
Commission  shall  be  constituted  within  three 
months  from  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
present  convention.  If  the  nomination  of  the 
commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  common 
agreement  should  not  have  taken  place  within 
the  said  period,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  filling 
of  a  vacancy,  within  three  months  from  the 
time  when  the  seat  falls  vacant,  the  President 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  other  agreement,  be  requested  to 
make  the  necessary  appointments. 

Article  6.  The  Permanent  Conciliation 
Commission  shall  be  informed  by  means  of 
a  request  addressed  to  the  President  by  the 
two  parties  acting  in  agreement  or,  in  the 
absence  of  such  agreement,  by  one  or  other 
of  the  parties.  The  request,  after  having 
given  a  summary  account  of  the  subject  of 
the  dispute,  shall  contain  the  invitation  to 
the  Commission  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures with  a  view  to  arrive  at  an  amicable 
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settlement.  If  the  request  emanates  from 
only  one  of  the  parties,  notification  thereof 
shall  be  made  without  delay  to  the  other 
party. 

Article  7.  Within  15  days  from  the  date 
when  the  German  Government  or  the  Belgian 
Government  shall  have  brought  a  dispute 
before  the  Permanent  Conciliation  Ckimmis- 
sion,  either  party  may,  for  the  examination 
of  the  particular  dispute,  replace  Its  com- 
missioner by  a  person  possessing  special  com- 
petence in  the  matter. 

The  party  making  use  of  this  right  shall 
immediately  inform  the  other  party;  the 
latter  shall  in  that  case  be  entitled  to  take 
similar  action  within  15  days  from  the  date 
when  the  notification  reaches  it. 

Article  8.  The  task  of  the  Permanent  Con- 
ciliation Commission  shall  be  to  elucidate 
questions  in  dispute,  to  collect  with  that  ob- 
ject all  necessary  information  by  means  of 
inquiry  or  otherwise,  and  to  endeavor  to 
bring  the  parties  to  an  agreement.  It  may, 
after  the  case  has  been  examined,  inform  the 
parties  of  the  terms  of  settlement  which  seem 
suitable  to  it  and  lay  down  a  period  within 
which  they  are  to  make  their  decision. 

At  the  close  of  its  labors  the  Commis- 
sion shall  draw  up  a  report  stating,  as  the 
case  may  be,  either  that  the  parties  have 
come  to  an  agreement  and,  if  need  arises, 
terms  of  the  agreement,  or  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  effect  a  settlement. 

The  labors  of  the  Commission  must,  unless 
the  parties  otherwise  agree,  be  terminated 
within  six  months  from  the  day  on  which 
the  committee  shall  have  been  notified  of 
the  dispute. 

Article  9.  Failing  any  special  provision  to 
the  contrary,  the  Permanent  Conciliation 
Commission  shall  lay  down  its  own  procedure, 
which  in  any  case  must  provide  for  both 
parties  being  heard.  In  regard  to  inquiries 
the  Commission,  unless  it  decides  unani- 
mously to  the  contrary,  shall  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  3  (Inter- 
national Commissions  of  Inquiry)  of  the 
Hague  Convention  of  October  18,  1907,  for 
the  pacific  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. 

Article  10.  The  Permanent  Conciliation 
Commission  shall  meet,  in  the  absence  of 
agreement  by  the  parties  to  the  contrary,  at 
a  place  selected  by  its  president. 

Article  11.  The  labors  of  the  Permanent 
Conciliation  Commission  are  not  public  ex- 


cept when  a  decision  to  that  effect  has  been 
taken  by  the  Commission  with  the  consent 
of  the  parties. 

Article  12.  The  parties  shall  be  represented 
before  the  Permanent  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion by  agents,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  act 
as  intermediary  between  them  and  the  Com- 
mission ;  they  may,  moreover,  be  assisted  by 
counsel  and  experts  appointed  by  them  for 
that  purpose,  and  request  that  all  persons 
whose  evidence  appears  to  them  useful 
should  be  heard.  The  Commission  on  its 
side  shall  be  entitled  to  request  oral  explana- 
tions from  the  agents,  counsel,  and  experts 
of  the  two  parties,  as  well  as  from  all  per- 
sons it  may  think  useful  to  summon  with  the 
consent  of  their  government. 

Article  13.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in 
the  present  convention,  the  decisions  of  the 
Permanent  Conciliation  Commission  shall  be 
taken  by  a  majority. 

Article  14.  The  German  and  Belgian  gov- 
ernments undertake  to  facilitate  the  labors 
of  the  Permanent  Conciliation  Commission, 
and  particularly  to  supply  it  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  with  all  relevant  documents 
and  information,  as  well  as  to  use  the  means 
at  their  disposal  to  allow  it  to  proceed  in 
their  territory  and  in  accordance  with  their 
law  to  the  summoning  and  hearing  of  wit- 
nesses or  experts  and  to  visit  the  localities 
in  question. 

Article  15.  During  the  labors  of  the  Perma- 
nent Conciliation  Commission  each  commis- 
sioner shall  receive  salary,  the  amount  of 
which  shall  be  fixed  by  agreement  between 
the  German  and  Belgian  governments,  each 
of  which  shall  contribute  an  equal  share. 

Article  16.  In  the  event  of  no  amicable 
agreement  being  reached  before  the  Perma- 
nent Conciliation  Commission,  the  dispute 
shall  be  submitted  by  means  of  a  special 
agreement  either  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  under  the  conditions 
and  according  to  the  procedure  laid  down  by 
its  statute  or  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  under 
the  conditions  and  according  to  the  procedure 
laid  down  by  The  Hague  Convention  of  Octo- 
ber 18,  1907,  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  in- 
ternational disputes. 

If  the  parties  cannot  agree  on  the  terms 
of  the  special  agreement  after  a  month's 
notice,  one  or  other  of  them  may  bring  the 
dispute  before  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  by  means  of  an  application. 
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Pabt  II 

Article  17.  All  questions  on  which  the  Ger- 
man and  Belgian  governments  shall  differ 
without  being  able  to  reach  an  amicable 
solution  by  means  of  the  normal  methods  of 
diplomacy  the  settlement  of  which  cannot  be 
attained  by  means  of  a  judicial  decision,  as 
provided  in  Article  1  of  the  present  conven- 
tion, and  for  the  settlement  of  which  no 
procedure  has  been  laid  down  by  other  con 
ventions  in  force  between  the  parties,  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Permanent  (Conciliation 
Commission,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pro- 
pose to  the  parties  an  acceptable  solution  and 
in  any  case  to  present  a  report. 

The  procedure  laid  down  in  Articles  6-15 
of  the  present  convention  shall  be  applicable. 

Article  18.  If  the  two  parties  have  not 
reached  an  agreement  within  a  month  from 
the  termination  of  the  labors  of  the  Per- 
manent Conciliation  Commission  the  question 
shall,  at  the  request  of  either  party,  be 
brought  before  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  shall  deal  with  it  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  15  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League. 

General  Provisions 

Article  19.  In  any  case,  and  particularly 
if  the  question  on  which  the  parties  differ 
arises  out  of  acts  already  committed  or  on 
the  point  of  commission,  the  Conciliation 
Commission,  or,  if  the  latter  has  not  been 
notified  thereof,  the  arbitral  tribunal  or 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice, acting  in  accordance  with  Article  41  of 
its  statute,  shall  lay  down  within  the  shortest 
possible  time  the  provisional  measures  to  be 
adopted.  It  shall  similarly  be  the  duty  of 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  if  the 
question  is  brought  before  it,  to  insure  that 
suitable  provisional  measures  are  taken. 
The  German  and  Belgian  governments  under- 
take respectively  to  accept  such  measures, 
to  abstain  from  all  measures  likely  to  have 
a  repercussion  prejudicial  to  the  execution 
of  the  decision  or  to  the  arrangements  pro- 
posed by  the  Conciliation  Commission  or  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  in 
general  to  abstain  from  any  sort  of  action 
whatsoever  which  may  aggravate  or  extend 
the  dispute. 

Article  20.  The  present  convention  con- 
tinues applicable  as  between  Germany  and 


Belgium,  even  when  other  powers  are  also 
interested  in  the  dispute. 

Article  21.  The  present  convention  shall 
be  ratified.  Ratifications  shall  be  deposited 
at  Geneva  with  the  League  of  Nations  at  the 
same  time  as  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
concluded  this  day  between  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy.  It 
shall  enter  into  and  remain  in  force  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  said  treaty. 

The  present  convention,  done  in  a  single 
copy,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  Secretary  General  of 
which  shall  be  requested  to  transmit  certified 
copies  to  each  of  the  two  contracting  Gov- 
ernments. 

Locarno,  October  16,  1925. 

Germany  and   France 

The  Arbitration  Convention  between  Ger- 
many and  France  (Annex  C  of  the  Final 
Protocol)  is  identical,  mutatis  mutandis,  with 
the  arbitration  between  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium. 

German-Czech  Treaty 

(Following  is  the  text  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween Germany   and   Czechoslovakia  : ) 

The  President  of  the  German  Empire  and 
the  President  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic, 
equally  resolved  to  maintain  peace  between 
Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  by  assuring  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  differences  which 
might  arise  between  the  two  countries,  de- 
claring that  respect  for  the  rights  estab- 
lished by  treaty  or  resulting  from  the  law  of 
nations  is  obligatory  for  international  tribu- 
nals, agreeing  to  recognize  that  the  rights  of 
a  State  cannot  be  modified  save  with  its  con- 
sent, and  considering  that  sincere  observance 
of  the  methods  of  peaceful  settlement  of  in- 
ternational disputes  permits  of  resolving 
without  recourse  to  force  questions  which 
may  become  the  cause  of  division  between 
States,  have  decided  to  embody  in  a  treaty 
their  common  intentions  in  this  respect  and 
have  named  as  their  plenipotentiaries  the 
following  [the  plenipotentiaries  are  named 
here],  who,  having  exchanged  their  full 
powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  are 
agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

Pabt  I 

Article  I.  All  disputes  of  every  kind  be- 
tween Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  with  re- 
gard to  which  the  parties  are  in  conflict  as 
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to  their  respective  rigtits,  and  which  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  settle  amicably  by  the 
normal  methods  of  diplomacy,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  decision  either  to  an  arbitral 
tribunal  or  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice,  as  laid  down  hereafter.  It 
is  agreed  that  the  disputes  referred  to  above 
include  in  particular  those  mentioned  in 
Article  XIII  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to 
disputes  arising  out  of  events  prior  to  the 
present  treaty  and  belonging  to  the  past. 
Disputes  for  the  settlement  of  which  a  spe- 
cial procedure  is  laid  down  in  other  conven- 
tions in  force  between  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  be  settled  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  those  conventions. 

Article  II.  Before  any  resort  is  made  to 
arbitral  procedure  or  to  procedure  before  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
the  dispute  may,  by  agreement  between  the 
parties,  be  submitted,  with  a  view  to  ami- 
cable settlement,  to  a  permanent  interna- 
tional commission,  styled  the  Permanent 
Conciliation  Commission,  constituted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  present  treaty. 

Article  III.  In  the  case  of  a  dispute  the 
occasion  of  which,  according  to  the  municipal 
law  of  one  of  the  parties,  falls  within  the 
competence  of  the  national  courts  of  such 
party,  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  procedure  laid  down  in  the 
present  treaty  until  a  judgment  with  final 
effect  has  been  pronounced,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  by  the  competent  national  judicial 
authority. 

Article  IV.  The  Permanent  Conciliation 
Commission  mentioned  in  Artcile  II  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows,  that  is  to  say :  The  high 
contracting  parties  shall  each  nominate  a 
commissioner  chosen  from  among  their  re- 
spective nationals  and  shall  appoint,  by  com- 
mon agreement,  the  three  other  commis- 
sioners from  among  the  nationals  of  third 
powers;  those  three  commissioners  must  be 
of  different  nationalities,  and  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  shall  appoint  the  president 
of  the  commission  from  among  them.  The 
commissioners  are  appointed  for  three  years 
and  their  mandate  is  renewable.  Their  ap- 
pointment shall  continue  until  their  replace- 
ment, and  in  any  case  until  the  termination 


of  the  work  in  hand  at  the  moment  of  the 
expiry  of  their  mandate.  Vacancies  which 
may  occur  as  a  result  of  death,  resignation, 
or  any  other  cause  shall  be  filled  within  the 
shortest  possible  time  in  the  manner  fixed 
for  the  nominations. 

Article  V.  The  Permanent  Conciliation 
Commission  shall  be  constituted  within  three 
months  from  the  entry  into  force  of  the  pres- 
ent conventions.  If  the  nomination  of  the 
Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  common 
agreement  should  not  have  taken  place 
within  the  said  period,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
filling  of  a  vacancy,  within  three  months 
from  the  time  when  the  seat  falls  vacant, 
the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  other  agreement,  be 
requested  to  make  the  necessary  appoint- 
ments. 

Article  VI.  The  Permanent  Conciliation 
Commission  shall  be  informed  by  means  of  a 
request  addressed  to  the  president  by  the 
two  parties  acting  in  agreement  or,  in  the 
absence  of  such  agreement,  by  one  or  other 
of  the  parties.  The  request,  after  having 
given  a  summary  account  of  the  subject  of 
the  dispute,  shall  contain  the  invitation  to 
the  commission  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures with  a  view  to  arrive  at  an  amicable 
settlement.  If  the  request  emanates  from 
only  one  of  the  parties,  notification  thereof 
shall  be  made  without  delay  to  the  other 
party. 

Article  VII.  Within  fifteen  days  from  the 
date  when  one  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties shall  have  brought  a  dispute  before  the 
Permanent  Conciliation  Commission  either 
party  may,  for  the  examination  of  the  par- 
ticular dispute,  replace  its  commissioner  by 
a  person  possessing  special  competence  in 
the  matter.  The  party  making  use  of  this 
right  shall  immediately  inform  the  other 
party;  the  latter  shall  in  that  case  be  en- 
titled to  take  similar  action  within  fifteen 
days  from  the  date  when  the  notification 
reaches  it. 

Article  VIII.  The  task  of  the  Permanent 
Conciliation  Commission  shall  be  to  eluci- 
date questions  in  dispute,  to  collect  with  that 
object  all  necessary  information  by  means  of 
inquiry  or  otherwise,  and  to  endeavor  to 
bring  the  parties  to  an  agreement.  It  may, 
after  the  case  has  been  examined,  Inform  the 
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parties  of  the  terms  of  settlement  which 
seem  suitable  to  it  and  lay  down  a  period 
within  which  they  are  to  make  their  deci- 
sion. At  the  close  of  its  labors  the  commis- 
sion shall  draw  up  a  report  stating,  as  the 
case  may  be,  either  that  the  parties  have 
come  to  an  agreement,  and,  if  need  arises, 
terms  of  the  agreement,  or  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  effect  a  settlement.  The  labors 
of  the  commission  must,  unless  the  parties 
otherwise  agree,  be  terminated  within  six 
months  from  the  day  on  which  the  commit- 
tee shall  have  been  notified  of  the  dispute. 

Article  IX.  Failing  any  special  provision 
to  the  contrary,  the  Permanent  Conciliation 
Commission  shall  lay  down  its  own  proce- 
dure, which  in  any  case  must  provide  for 
both  parties  being  heard.  In  regard  to  in- 
quiries, the  commission,  unless  it  decides 
imanimously  to  the  contrary,  shall  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  3 
(International  Commissions  of  Inquiry)  of 
The  Hague  Convention  of  October  18,  1907, 
for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes. 

Article  X.  The  Permanent  Conciliation 
Commission  shall  meet,  in  the  absence  of 
agreement,  by  the  parties  to  the  contrary,  at 
a  place  selected  by  its  President. 

Article  XI.  The  labors  of  the  Permanent 
Conciliation  Commission  are  not  public  ex- 
cept when  a  decision  to  that  effect  has  been 
taken  by  the  commission  with  the  consent  of 
the  parties. 

Article  XII.  The  parties  shall  be  repre- 
sented before  the  Permanent  Conciliation 
Commission  by  agents,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  act  as  intermediary  between  them  and 
the  commission.  They  may,  moreover,  be  as- 
sisted by  counsel  and  experts  appointed  by 
them  for  that  purpose,  and  request  that  all 
persons  whose  evidence  appears  to  them  use- 
ful should  be  heard.  The  commission  on  its 
side  shall  be  entitled  to  request  oral  explana- 
tions from  their  agents,  counsel  and  experts 
of  the  two  parties,  as  well  as  from  all  per- 
sons it  may  think  useful  to  summon  with  the 
consent  of  their  government. 

Article  XIII.  Unless  otherwise  provided 
in  the  present  treaty,  the  decisions  of  the 
Permanent  Conciliation  Commission  shall  be 
taken  by  a  majority. 

Article  XIV.  The  high  contracting  parties 
undertake  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  Per- 
manent Conciliation  Commission,  and  par- 
ticularly to  supply  it  to  the  greatest  possible 


extent  with  all  relevant  documents  and  in- 
formation, as  well  as  to  use  the  means  at 
their  disposal  to  allow  it  to  proceed  in  their 
territory  and  in  accordance  with  their  law, 
to  the  summoning  and  hearing  of  witnesses 
or  experts,  and  to  visit  the  localities  in 
question. 

Article  XV.  During  the  labors  of  the  Per- 
manent Conciliation  Commission  each  com- 
missioner shall  receive  salary,  the  amount  of 
which  shall  be  fixed  by  agreement  between 
the  high  contracting  parties,  each  of  which 
shall  contribute  an  equal  share. 

Article  XVI.  In  the  event  of  no  amicable 
agreement  being  reached  before  the  Perma- 
nent Conciliation  Commission,  the  dispute 
shall  be  submitted,  by  means  of  a  special 
agreement,  either  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice,  under  the  conditions 
and  according  to  the  procedure  laid  down  by 
its  statute,  or  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  under 
the  conditions  and  according  to  the  proce- 
dure laid  down  by  The  Hague  Convention  of 
October  18,  1907,  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  If  the  parties  cannot 
agree  on  the  terms  of  the  special  agreement 
after  a  month's  notice,  one  or  other  of  them 
may  bring  the  dispute  before  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  by  means  of 
an  application. 

Part  II 

Article  XVII.  All  questions  on  which  the 
German  and  Czechoslovak  governments  shall 
differ  without  being  able  to  reach  an  ami- 
cable solution  by  means  of  the  normal 
methods  of  diplomacy,  the  settlement  of 
which  cannot  be  attained  by  means  of  a 
judicial  decision  as  provided  in  Article  I  of 
the  present  treaty,  and  for  the  settlement  of 
which  no  procedure  has  been  laid  down  by 
other  conventions  in  force  between  the  par- 
ties, shall  be  submitted  to  the  Permanent 
Conciliation  Commission,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  propose  to  the  parties  an  acceptable 
solution,  and  in  any  case  to  present  a  report. 
The  procedure  laid  down  in  Articles  VI-XV 
of  the  present  treaty  shall  be  applicable. 

Article  XVIII.  If  the  two  parties  have 
not  reached  an  agreement  within  a  month 
from  the  termination  of  the  labors  of  the 
Permanent  Conciliation  Commission  the 
question  shall,  at  the  request  of  either  party, 
be  brought  before  the  Council  of  the  League 
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of  Nations,  which  shall  deal  with  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  XV  of  the  covenant 
of  the  League. 

Genebal  Peovisions 

Article  XIX.  In  any  case,  and  particu- 
larly if  the  question  on  which  the  parties 
differ  arises  out  of  acts  already  committed, 
or  on  the  point  of  commission,  the  Concilia- 
tion Commission,  or,  if  the  latter  has  not 
been  notified  thereof,  the  arbitral  tribunal 
or  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice, acting  in  accordance  with  Article  XLI 
of  its  statute,  shall  lay  down  within  the 
shortest  possible  time  the  provisional  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted.  It  shall  similarly  be  the 
duty  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
if  the  question  is  brought  before  it,  to  ensure 
that  suitable  provisional  measures  are  taken. 
The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  re- 
spectively to  accept  such  measures,  to  ab- 
stain from  all  measures  likely  to  have  a 
repercussion  prejudicial  to  the  execution  of 
the  decision  or  to  the  arrangements  pro- 
posed by  the  Conciliation  Commission  or  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  in 
general  to  abstain  from  any  sort  of  action 
whatsoever  which  may  aggravate  or  extend 
the  dispute. 

Article  XX.  The  present  treaty  continues 
applicable  as  between  the  high  contracting 
parties  even  when  other  powers  are  also  in- 
terested in  the  dispute. 

Article  XXI.  The  present  treaty,  which  is 
in  conformity  with  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  shall  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  as  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  shall  not  be  inter- 
preted as  restricting  the  duty  of  the  League 
to  take  whatever  action  may  be  deemed  wise 
and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  i)eace  of  the 
world. 

Article  XXII.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified.  Ratifications  shall  be  deposited  at 
Geneva  with  the  League  of  Nations  at  the 
same  time  as  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
concluded  this  day  between  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy.  It 
shall  enter  into  and  remain  in  force  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  said  treaty.  The 
present  treaty,  done  in  a  single  copy,  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  League  of 
Nations,    the    Secretary    General    of    which 


shall  be  requested  to  transmit  certified  copies 
to  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties. 
LocABNO,  October  16,  1925. 

(The  text  of  the  arMtration  convention 
'between  Germany  and  Poland  is  identical 
with  the  above.  The  conventions  between 
Oermany  and  France  and  between  Oermany 
and  Belgium  omit  Article  XXI.) 


French   Treaties   with   Poland   and 
Czechoslovakia 

The  text  of  the  treaty  between  France 
and  Poland  follows : 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic  and 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Poland, 
equally  desirous  to  see  Europe  spared  from 
war  by  a  sincere  observance  of  the  under- 
takings arrived  at  this  day  with  a  view  to  the 
maintenance  of  general  peace,  have  resolved 
to  guarantee  their  benefits  to  each  other 
reciprocally  by  a  treaty  concluded  within  the 
framework  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  of  the  treaties  existing  between 
them,  and  have  to  this  effect  nominated  for 
their  plenipotentiaries  .  .  .  who,  after 
having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  on  the  fol- 
lowing provisions : 

Article  I.  In  the  event  of  Poland  or 
France  suffering  from  a  failure  to  observe  the 
undertakings  arrived  at  this  day  between 
them  and  Germany  with  a  view  to  the  main- 
tenance of  general  peace,  France,  and  recip- 
rocally Poland,  acting  in  application  of  Ar- 
ticle XVI  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  undertake  to  lend  each  other  im- 
mediately aid  and  assistance,  if  such  a  fail- 
ure is  accompanied  by  an  unprovoked  re- 
course to  arms. 

In  the  event  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  when  dealing  with  a  question 
brought  before  it  in  accordance  with  the  said 
undertakings,  being  unable  to  succeed  in 
making  its  report  accepted  by  all  its  members 
other  than  the  representatives  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute,  and  in  the  event  of  Poland  or 
France  being  attacked  without  provocation, 
France,  or  reciprocally  Poland,  acting  in 
application  of  Article  XV,  paragraph  7,  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  will  im- 
mediately lend  aid  and  assistance. 

Article  II.  Nothing  in  the  present  treaty 
shall  affect  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
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high  contracting  parties  as  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  or  shall  be  interpreted  as 
restricting  the  duty  of  the  League  to  take 
whatever  action  may  be  deemed  wise  and 
effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Article  III.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
registered  with  the  League  of  Nations,  in 
accordance  with  the  Covenant. 

Article  IV.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified.  The  ratifications  will  be  deposited 
at  G^eneva  with  the  League  of  Nations  at  the 
same  time  as  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
concluded  this  day  between  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  and 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  the 
same  time  between  Germany  and  Poland. 

It  will  enter  into  force  and  remain  in  force 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  said 
treaties. 

The  present  treaty,  done  in  a  single  copy, 
will  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  League  will  be  requested  to 
transmit  certified  copies  to  each  of  the  high 
contracting  parties. 

Done  at  Locarno  the  16th  October,  1925. 

(The  treaty  between  France  and  Czecho- 
slovakia is  identical,  mutatis  mutandis,  with 
the  treaty  between  France  and  Poland.) 


News  in  Brief 


Ex-Peesident  Alessandri  of  Chile,  in  a 
speech  in  Arica  on  November  15,  exhorted 
his  hearers  to  remember  that  the  ends  sought 
by  Chile  in  accepting  the  method  of  the 
plebiscite  were  not  alone  the  winning  of  the 
plebiscite,  but  also  the  renewing  of  her 
friendship  with  Peru,  a  drawing  closer  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  promotion  of  general 
peace  and  fraternal  feeling  in  America.  To 
this  end  he  begged  the  Chilean  residents  to 
conduct  their  part  in  the  plebiscite,  which  is 
to  determine  the  future  status  of  Tacna  and 
Arica,  in  a  spirit  of  nobility  and  fairness. 
Tlie  speech  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Chilean  patriotic  societies  at  which  Augustin 
Edwards,  the  Chilean  member  of  the  plebi- 
scite commission,  also  spoke. 


A    MONUMENT   TO   THE   AEGENTINE   HERO   and 

liberator  of  southern  South  America,  General 
Jose  de  San  Martin,  was  vmveiled  in  Wash- 
ington on  October  28.  The  monument,  which 
is  a  replica  of  one  in  Buenos  Aires,  is  the 
gift  of  the  people  of  Argentina  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Its  pedestal  is  com- 
posed of  sand,  brick,  and  granite  brought 
from  spots  in  South  America  connected  with 
the  career  of  San  Martin. 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  broken 
diplomatic  relations  with  Colombia  in  pro- 
test against  the  terms  of  a  boundary  treaty 
recently  signed  by  Colombia  and  Peru.  The 
boundary  is  part  of  the  disputed  territorial 
line  in  the  Amazon  region,  and  Ecuador  has 
always  maintained  that  no  settlement  of 
lines  in  that  district  could  be  made  without 
considering  her  claims.  The  territory  ceded 
by  Colombia  to  Peru  in  this  new  treaty  forms 
part  of  a  previous  grant  from  Ecuador  to 
Colombia  by  a  treaty  which  bound  Colombia 
not  to  part  with  any  of  the  teri-itory  so 
ceded.  The  press  in  both  Ecuador  and  Co- 
lombia are  protesting  against  the  passing  of 
the  new  treaty  in  secret. 

The  financial  commission  of  experts 
invited  by  the  Chilian  Government  from  the 
United  States  to  revise  the  financial  institu- 
tions of  Chile  have  completed  their  work. 
Prof.  E.  W.  Kemmerer,  president  of  the  com- 
mission, states  that  sixteen  laws  were  pro- 
posed by  the  commission,  and  of  these  three 
were  at  once  adopted  by  decree  and  the 
others  accepted  for  later  action.  The  laws 
adopted  were  the  Monetary  Act,  the  Act  Es- 
tablishing a  Central  Bank,  and  the  General 
Banking  Act.  The  first  provides  for  placing 
the  currency  of  Chile  on  a  gold  basis  and  for 
a  new  coinage ;  the  second  establishes  a  cen- 
tral bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,000;  the 
third  provides  for  banking  facilities  all  over 
the  Republic. 

The  Pan-American  Highway  Conference, 
held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  October,  made  its 
organization  a  permanent  one,  with  biennial 
conferences  and  a  board  of  instructors  for 
road  work  in  South  America.  The  Southern 
delegates  were  especially  interested  in  the 
theory,  new  to  them,  that  highways  aid  in 
the  development  of  railways,  instead  of  com- 
peting with  them.  "The  Highway  Confer- 
ence,"  said  one  of  the  delegates  from   the 
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United  States,  "has  no  problem  which  could 
bring  the  slightest  international  discord,  and 
the  co-operation  of  nations  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  highways  will  be  at  least  one 
point  which  may  be  counted  upon  to  con- 
tribute to  friendly  relations,  among  all  the 
disputed  matters  that  crop  up." 

The  Mexican  Government  took  formal 
possession,  on  October  29,  of  the  Island  of 
San  Juan  Nepumaceno  and  the  Bay  of  Pichi- 
lingue,  off  the  coast  of  Lower  California. 
This  island  and  bay  had  been  for  years  oc- 
cupied by  the  United  States  as  a  coaling  sta- 
tion. Diplomatic  negotiations  on  the  matter 
of  its  possession  ended  five  months  ago  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  Mexican  sovereignty  by 
the  United  States,  thus  amicably  closing  still 
another  matter  of  difference  with  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  south. 

Distinguished  contributions  to  geographic 
knowledge  by  two  citizens  of  Colombia  have 
been  acknowledged  by  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  of  the  United  States  by  the 
presentation  of  official  membership  diplomas 
to  General  Gabriel  Valencia,  Consul  General 
of  Colombia  in  New  York,  and  to  Mr.  Carlos 
Puyo  Delgado,  New  York  representative  of 
an  important  daily  paper  of  Bogota. 

Dr.  Gustayo  Manrique  Pacanins,  a  writer 
and  authority  on  civil  law  in  Venezuela, 
hopes  to  arrange  an  exchange  of  professors 
and  students  of  law  between  the  universities 
of  Caracas  and  Merida,  in  Venezuela,  and 
similar  institutions  in  this  country.  He  pat- 
terns his  scheme  upon  the  Rhodes  scholarship 
idea. 

The  bust  of  Juan  Pablo  Duarte,  national 
hero  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  was  pre- 
sented on  November  18  to  the  Pan-American 
Union.  In  presenting  the  bust  the  Minister 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  among  the  great  deeds  which 
merited  for  Duarte  the  title  of  Founder  of 
the  Republic,  there  figured  not  a  single  ex- 
ploit in  arms.  This  was  due  to  a  peculiar 
combination  of  circumstances,  but  serves  to 
emphasize  the  virtues  of  the  citizen  and 
patriot  "who  laid  everything  on  the  altar  of 
national  interest." 
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Lenin.  By  Leon  Trotsky.  Pp.  216.  Minton, 
Balch  &  Co.,  New  York,  1925.     Price,  $2.50. 

Since  Lenin  Died.     By  Max  Eastman.     Pp. 

158.      Boni  &  Liveright,  New  York,   1925. 

Price,  $1.50. 

Trotsky's  book  is  not  a  biography,  nor,  in- 
deed, even  a  character  study  of  Lenin.  It 
contains  some  excellent  characterizations, 
but  it  is  principally  a  series  of  recollections 
of  those  periods  during  which  Trotsky  was 
associated  with  the  older  Communist  leader. 
The  book  is,  of  course,  originally  written  for 
Russians  and  presupposes  a  clear  recollec- 
tion of  those  events  which  preceded  the 
World  War  and  the  Russian  revolutions.  Its 
appeal  to  the  western  world  is  largely  his- 
torical. It  deals  entirely  with  political  and 
philosophical  stresses  and  strains,  very  Uttle 
with  the  outer  world  of  material  events. 
Horrors  and  personal  injustices  are  as  little 
recognized  as  if  they  had  had  no  part  in  the 
Bolshevist  upheaval. 

This  book,  unimpassioned  as  It  is,  gains 
considerably  when  followed  by  the  study  of 
Trotsky  himself  by  Mr.  Eastman.  This 
author,  who  is  a  Marxian  Communist,  makes 
a  detailed  and  sweeping  defense  of  Trotsky 
in  the  dissensions  which  have  arisen  in 
Russia  since  Lenin's  death. 

The  growing  transformation  of  Leninism 
from  a  policy  to  a  religion  is  very  definitely 
suggested.  The  conflict  of  personal  ambitions 
in  the  political  leadership  of  Russia  betrays 
what  may  prove  a  fatal  weakness  in  the 
Bolshevist  regime.  These  things  are  natur- 
ally of  interest  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  to  Russia,  perhaps  especially  so  to 
the  non-Communists. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  therefore,  this 
book,  with  the  documents  in  the  appendix, 
some  of  them  hitherto  suppressed,  will  have 
a  place  in  the  history  of  the  twentieth-cen- 
tury Russia. 

The  International  Year-Book  of  Child 
Culture  and  Care.  Compiled  by  Edivard 
Fuller.  Pp.  565.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
London,  1925.     Price,  $2.50. 
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Here  is  a  reference  book  of  world  scope. 
It  gives  information  on  the  various  laws 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  child  and  the 
institutions  and  societies  dealing  with  child 
care.  It  is  alphabetically  arranged  by  names 
of  the  major  States,  with  subordinate  divi- 
sions as  subheads.  Supra-national  laws  and 
organizations  are  given.  Comparative  tables 
of  statistics,  a  bibliography  by  countries,  and 
an  index  complete  the  value  of  this  desirable 
reference  work. 

The  ETHicAii  Basis  of  the  State.  By  Nor- 
man Wilde.  Princeton  University  Press, 
1924.     Pp.  227.     Price,  $2.50. 

This  review  of  the  principles  of  political 
obligation  by  Professor  Wilde,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  has  the  virtue  of  clearing 
the  subject  for  untechnical  folk.  Political 
theory  is,  nowadays,  of  interest  to  almost 
everybody  who  reads  at  all  or  who  watches 
the  developments  of  the  times. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of 
which  one  is  historical;  the  other  a  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  of  the  state.  The  seven 
chapters  in  the  latter  division  are  all  vital, 
but  those  dealing  with  Ijiberty,  and  the  Final 
Loyalty  are  especially  so. 

One  sentence  in  Professor's  Wilde's  con- 
cluding paragraph  should  be  circulated 
widely  among  reformers:  "If  our  ultimate 
loyalty,  then,"  he  says,  "is  to  the  ideal  com- 
munity, we  must  remember  that  our  only 
point  of  contact  with  that  ideal  is  in  the 
present,  and  the  only  means  of  realizing  it  is 
through  loyal  co-operation  with  thef  forces 
already  instinct  with  it." 

International  Reading  for  Children 

At  the  approach  of  the  Christmas  season 
publishers  are  putting  out  a  bewildering  ar- 
ray of  stories  for  children.  The  books  are 
of  many  sorts  and  in  beautiful  dress.  The 
best  artists  and  designers  are  contributing  to 
their  attractiveness.  But  which,  among  them 
all,  will  develop  the  boy  or  girl  along  lines 
of  sane  thinking  and  kindly  feeling?  Chil- 
dren's books  must  entertain.  They  must  be 
real.  But  surely  there  is  a  choice,  even 
among  good  or  harmless  books,  for  the  parent 
who  wishes  to  contribute  toward  a  just  and 
broad-minded  next  generation. 

Children  who  enioy  the  same  stories  in 
youth  are  likely  to  find  points  in  common 
later  in  life;  therefore  we  recommend  some 


of  the  good  translations  from  stories  of  other 
lands. 

Two  of  the  most  charming  of  these  this 
year  are  from  the  French. 

The  Pope's  MtrLE.  Translated  from  Alphonse 
Daudet.  Pp.  78.  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  1925.     Price,  $1.00. 

This  gives  us  Daudet  in  a  delightful  mood 
of  light  nonsense.  In  the  "Grashopper's 
Library,"  where,  flat  on  his  back,  he  read  a 
"sky-blue  manuscript  which  smelt  of  laven- 
der and  had  threads  of  gossamer  for  book- 
marks," he  professes  to  have  found  the  story 
to  explain  the  old  saying,  "The  Pope's  mule 
kept  her  kick  for  seven  years."  Those  who 
know  Avignon  will  recognize  the  gi-ashopper 
as  the  symbol  of  the  town.  They  will  find 
other  local  allusions.  The  old  French  round 
and  children's  game,  "On  the  bridge  at  Avig- 
non, They  are  dancing,  they  are  dancing,"  is 
recalled  by  the  dancing  on  the  bridge  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  story. 

The  Adventures  of  Remi.  By  Hector  Malot, 
Translated  by  Philip  8.  Allen.  Pp.  492. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1925. 

This  is  the  English  name  given  to  the 
translation  of  Malot's  Sans  Famille.  It  is  a 
large,  beautiful  book,  illustrated  in  color.  It 
tells,  in  the  first  person,  a  dramatic  story 
of  a  foundling  child  in  France.  The  plot,  as 
well  as  the  time  of  the  tale,  has  a  certain 
flavor  of  Dickens.  The  simple,  direct  man- 
ner of  the  original  is  well  preserved  in  the 
translation. 

Hindu  Stories.  Retold  by  Teresa  Pierce 
Williston.  Pp.  111.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago,  1925. 

The  author  of  Japanese  Fairy  Tales,  pub- 
lished last  year,  has  here  gathered  together 
some  of  the  old  folk-tales  of  India.  She  tells 
them  in  language  suitable  for  little  children. 
The  book  is  daintily  illustrated  with  many 
pictures,  whose  color  and  drawing  are  pecul- 
iarly Indian  in  feeling. 

Little  Pictures  of  Japan.  Edited  by  Olive 
Beaupr6  Miller.  Pp.  191.  Book  House  for 
Children,  Chicago,  1925. 

"Oh  winds  of  Heaven,  pray, 

A  moment  calm  your  tumult. 
For  the  poppies  bloom  today." 
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Love  of  flowers,  love  of  poetry,  simplicity, 
serenity,  and  tenderness — all  breathe  in  these 
tiny  gems  of  Japanese  verse.  They  mirror 
much  of  Japanese  life  and  are  pleasant  to 
the  ear  of  a  child.  Many  of  them  are  hokku 
poems,  those  miniature  verses  consisting  of 
but  three  lines  and  not  more  than  seventeen 
syllables.  A  Japanese  author  protests  that 
to  translate  them  is  like  taking  down  a  cob- 
web and  trying  to  hang  it  in  another  place. 
Nevertheless,  judging  by  results,  possibly 
aided  by  the  beautiful  Japanese  pictures, 
something  of  the  beauty  of  rythm  and 
thought  is  preserved,  even  in  the  transla- 
tions. 

In  order  to  round  out  the  impression  of  the 
book  on  children,  Mrs.  Miller,  always  a  de- 
lightful raconteuse,  has  added  little  stories 
of  Japan  —  cherry-blossoms,  poetry  picnics, 
dragon-flies,  and  tales  from  history  and 
legend.  All  of  these  have  a  distinct  effect  in 
emphasizing  the  love  of  beauty,  the  reticence 
and  joy  in  simple  things,  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  this  people. 

The  Polish  Fairy  Book.  Translated  and 
adapted  by  EUie  Byrde.  Pp.  231.  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York,  1925, 

The  compiler  of  this  book  has,  fortunately, 
been  able  to  go  back  to  sources — the  same 
sources,  in  some  cases,  which  were  tapped 
by  the  brothers  Grimm.  But  much  of  this 
collection  from  the  folklore  of  Poland  could 
have  been  garnered  only  from  old  books  and 
records  in  the  University  Library  of  War- 
saw. Many  of  these  tales  will  be  new  to  the 
West.  Miss  Byrde's  English  is  delightful. 
The  illustrations  by  Livia  Kadflr  are  highly 
decorative.  They  have  a  delicacy  and  flat- 
ness of  color  which  reminds  one  of  Puvls  de 
Chavannes. 

The  child  who  reads  this  book  shares  the 
literary  heritage  of  his  Polish  cousin. 

The  Rabbit  Lantern.  By  Dorothy  Rowe. 
Pp.  98.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1925. 
Price,  $1.75. 

These  are  not  translations.  The  American 
author  of  this  book,  however,  was  born  in 
China  and  grew  up  there.  She  has  written 
here  stories  about  Chinese  children  as  she 
knew  them.  The  tales  will  make  daily  life 
in   China  familiar  to  English-speaking  chil- 


dren; they  will  be  delightedly  read,  also,  by 
adults  who  love  children. 

The  illustrations  are  really  Chinese.  They 
were  made  by  Miss  Ling,  a  Chinese  student 
who  studied  drawing  under  the  teacher  of 
the  Empress  Dowager. 

For  tales  of  adventure,  with  the  thrills 
thereof,  we  have — 

The  Voyagers.  By  Padraic  Colum.  Pp.  188. 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1925.  Price, 
$2.25. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  western  limit  of  the 
habitable  earth  was  supposed  to  be  a  prom- 
ontory standing  out  from  the  coast  of  Portu- 
gal. Here,  in  the  tower  of  Prince  Henry, 
Padraic  Colum  has  staged  the  narratives  of 
old  voyages  of  discovery.  The  pulpit  of  the 
story-tellers  was  in  the  likeness  of  a  ship's 
prow.  Here,  wise  men  who  knew,  told  the 
story  of  Atlantis  and  legends  of  voyages 
down  to  Lief  the  Lucky  and  other  sons  of 
Eric  the  Red. 

Then  we  leave  Prince  Henry's  tower  and 
read  letters  and  first-person  narratives  from 
men  with  Columbus,  De  Soto,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia explorers.  Then,  back  again  after  fifty 
years,  we  go  to  the  tower,  where  many  men 
still  come  to  study  the  maps  and  charts  left 
there.  Here  the  author  imagines  for  us  the 
manner  in  which  America  got  its  name. 

The  book  is  appealing  to  boys  and  girls, 
both  because  of  its  adventures  and  for  its 
beauty  of  diction.  In  the  back  are  notes, 
simply  phrased,  giving  brief  outlines  of  the 
facts  upon  which  the  stories  are  based.  The 
book  is  brimming  with  adventure  and  cour- 
age, with  a  minimum  of  combat. 

International  Plays.  By  Virginia  Olcott. 
Pp.  245.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1925. 

Eight  very  short  one-act  plays  are  here. 
They  will  be  easily  understood  by  children, 
especially  with  the  story  of  the  play,  which 
precedes  each  one  and  is  intended  to  be  read 
to  the  cast.  Costumes  are  designed  and  de- 
scribed and  a  short  list  of  good  reading  on 
each  subject  is  given. 

The  plays  are  intended  for  children  of  the 
New  World,  to  give  them  appreciation  of  the 
racial  and  historic  contributions  of  the  Old 
World.  They  deal  with  old  Greece,  old  Lon- 
don, and  several  other  countries,  down  to  the 
immigrant   to  America   of  the  present   day. 
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All  stilted  dogmatism  is  avoided,  the  teach- 
ings are  wholesome,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  playlets  should  not  stage  well. 

When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Tukket.  By  Ahmde 
Sabri  Bey.  Pp.  165.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard  Co.,  Boston,  1925.     Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  number  18  in  the  long  list  of  books 
on  "Children  of  Other  Lands."  It  is  not 
written  in  story  form,  perhaps  because  so 
much  explanation  is  necessary  to  make  a 
child  of  the  West  understand  the  ways  of  the 
East.  Nevertheless,  the  reminiscences  are 
simply  written  and  interesting  to  a  child. 
Having  later  become  a  Christian,  Ahmed 
Sabri  Bey  understands  the  standpoint  of  the 
West,  and  knows  what  should  be  explained 
to  the  child  who  is  reading  about  Moslem 
life. 

When  I  Was  a  Gtkl  in  France.  By  Georg- 
ette Beuret.  Pp.  208.  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Co.,  Boston,  1925.    Price,  $1.25. 

The  latest  "Children  of  Other  Lands"  book 
reads  like  a  story.  It  is  written  by  a  French 
musician  who  has  lived  also  in  England  and 
America.  She  consistently  concentrates  at- 
tention upon  France  itself,  its  daily  life,  its 
holidays,  and  especially  its  earnest,  serious 
work.  The  girl,  who  was  herself,  is  merely 
the  instrument  through  whom  the  story  of 
French  daily  life  is  shown.  It  will  be  grati- 
fying, however,  to  any  normal  girl  reader  to 
know  that  Mme.  Beuret  became  in  time  a 
successful  singer  and  violinist. 

The  Boy  with  the  American  Red  Cross. 
By  Francis  Rolt-Wheeler.  Pp.  297.  Loth- 
rop, Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  1925.  Price, 
$1.75. 

Here  is  an  exciting  story,  which  moves 
rapidly,  though  frankly  informational. 
Where  it  treats  of  war,  it  shows  its  horrors — 
that  side  viewed  by  the  hospital  and  ambu- 
lance service.  In  tornado,  earthquake,  fire, 
and  famine  the  Red  Cross  boy  takes  his  place 
and  serves.  The  book  glorifies  not  only 
rescue  work,  but  labor  which  aims  to  prevent 
disaster.  There  are  now  17  of  this  series  of 
United  States  Service  Series,  all  inspiring, 
but  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  gripping,  be- 
cause of  the  opportunities  for  rescue  and  for 
dangers  successfully  braved. 


The  Oregon  Trail.  By  Francis  Parkman. 
Pp.  364.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  1925. 
Price,  $2.00. 

For  many  years  this  book  has  been  on  the 
recommended  list  for  boys  and  girls,  by  the 
American  Library  Association.  This  new 
edition  is  well  printed  and  adequately  illus- 
trated. 

Francis  Parkman,  one  of  our  most  famous 
historians,  felt  the  need,  in  his  study  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  French  power  here  in 
America,  to  see  something  of  the  then  en- 
tirely primitive  Indians  of  the  West.  In 
1846,  accordingly,  he  traveled  westward  with 
a  companion,  and  spent  some  months  in  the 
Black  Hills,  the  Platte  River  country,  and 
the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Much 
of  the  time  he  was  living  with  the  Dakota 
Indians.  He  saw  and  described  the  emigrant 
trains,  the  trappers,  hunters,  guides,  the 
aborigines,  wild  animals,  and  the  imbroken 
wilderness  itself. 

While  reading  the  stories  and  history  of 
other  lands,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  our 
young  folk  to  appreciate  some  of  the  natural 
difficulties  surmounted  by  the  stout  hearts 
and  grim  perseverance  of  our  own  frontiers- 
men. 

Never  Again  :  Everyland  Stories,  Vol.  I. 
Pp.  200.  Everyland  Publishing  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, 1925.     Price,  $1.50. 

These  are  stories  collected  from  past  issues 
of  Everyland,  "a  magazine  of  world  friend- 
ship for  girls  and  boys." 

The  first  story,  "Never  Again,"  has  its 
scenes  laid  in  war-time  France.  It  is  written 
with  rare  discrimination.  Heroism  and  en- 
durance are  not  minimized,  but  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  tale  is  to  show  war  for  the 
ugly  thing  it  is,  and  to  foster  kindliness  for 
individuals  of  the  contending  and  allied 
nations. 

Other  titles,  taken  at  random,  fairly  indi- 
cate the  scope  of  subjects  upon  which  chil- 
dren are  invited  to  think;  some  of  them  are 
"Lay  Down  Your  Arms,"  "Peace  Through 
Justice,"  "Koto's  Revenge,"  and  the  "Christ- 
mas Brothers." 

There  are  many  other  good  books  this  year 
for  the  children  of  peace-loving  parents.  The 
foregoing  list  aims  merely  to  be  suggestive 
along  the  lines  indicated,  as  a  help  in  the 
culture  of  international  understanding  and  a 
social  conscience. 


The  Will  to  End  War 

By  Arthur  Deerin  Call 


This  pamphlet  of  39  pages  tells  of  the  cost  of  war — reasons 
for  the  will  to  end  war — beginnings  of  the  modern  peace 
movement — the  organizations  of  peace  societies,  periodicals, 
congresses — international  plans  and  organizations — the  two 
Hague  conferences — the  League  of  Nations  and  World 
Court. 

The  original  statute  of  the  International  Court  and  the 
statute  as  finally  adopted  are  both  included. 


PRICE,  FIFTEEN  CENTS 
Order  from 

The  American  Peace  Society 

Colorado  Building  Washington,  D.  G. 


The  Federal  Convention  of  1787 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ADEQUATE  TO  ITS  PURPOSE 


This  is  the  title  of  our  little  book  setting  forth  the  history,  significance, 
documents  relating  to  one  international  conference  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

This  eighty-page  work — 25c.  each,  22>^c.  each  for  twelve  or  more,  20c. 
each  for  twenty-five  or  more — should  be  ordered  from 


The  American  Peace  Society 

Colorado  Building  Washington,  D.  C. 


Make  Ever}?  Letter  You  Mail  a  Plea 

for 

PEACE  AMONG  NATIONS 


OFFICIAL  PEACE  STAMP 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


This  beautiful  peace  stamp,  in  six  colors  and  handsomely 
engraved,  is  obtainable  from  the  Home  Office  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  sheets  of  twelve  stamps.  The  cut  shows 
actual  size  of  stamp. 

PRICES: 

PER  SHEET  OF  12  STAMPS $0.10 

12  SHEETS.... $1.00  144  SHEETS.... $10.00 


This  is  the  official  stamp  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
accepted  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee 


niie  American  Peace  Society 

Colorado  Building 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Press  of  Judd  &  Detweiler,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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